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CHAPTER LV. 



IBBUPTION OF NAPOLEON INTO SPAIN. 



1 . This long and uDprecedented train 
of disasters made the deepest impres- 
sion on the far - seeing and prophetic 
mind of Napoleon. It was not the 
mere loss of soldiers, fortresses, or 
territory which affected him: these, to 
a sovereign possessed of such almost 
boundless resources, were of little im- 
portance, and could easily be supplied. 
It was their moral influence which he 
dreaded : it was the shake given to the 
opinions of men which devoured him 
with anxiety. No one knew better, 
or has expressed more clearly and em- 
phatically, that his empire was founded 
entirely on opinion ; that it was the 
minds of men whom his own victories 
and those of the Hevolution had really 
subdued; and that, great as their tri- 
umphs had really been, it was the 
imaginative idea of their invincibility 
which constituted the secret charm 
that had fascinated and subdued the 
world. Now, however, the spell ap- 
peared to be broken ; the veil was 
drawn aside, the charm dissolved. 
This had been done, too, by hands 
whose weakness and inexperience aug- 
mented the severity of the blow. — 
Armies had surrendered, kingdoms had 
been evacuated, capitals abandoned ; in 
Andalusia the French legions had un- 
dergone a disgraceful capitulation, in 
"Portugal experienced thefate of Closter- 
Seven. These disasters had been in- 
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flicted, not by the stem courage of 
Russia or the discipline of Austria ; 
not by the skill of civilisation or the 
perfection of art> but by the simple 
enthusiasm of an insurgent people; by 
bands at which the French legions had 
with reajBon scoflfed; by those island 
warriors whose descent on the Con- 
tinent his tutored journals had hailed 
as the dawn of yet brighter glories to 
the French arms.* Such misfortunes, 
coming from such quarters, appeared 
with reason to be doubly calamitous. 
His proclamations, instead of the 
heralds of victory, had become the pre- 
ciu>sors of defeat; and he anticipated 
in their ultimate effect, not merely the 
possible expulsion of his arms from 
the Peninsiila, but the general insur- 
rection of Europe against his autho- 
rity. 

2. Already this effect had in some 
degree appeared. Austria, by a de- 
cree of 9th June, had directed the for- 
mation of a landwehr, or local militia, 

* "Nothing," said tlie president of the 
senate, in his public speech, " can be more 
agreeable to the French and to the Continent, 
than to see the English at length throw off 
the mask, and descend into tbo lists to meet 
our warriors. Would to God that eighty or 
a hundred thousand English would present 
themselves before us in an open field ! The 
Continent has in every age been their tomb." 
Fifteen days afterwards the Convention of 
Cintra was' published ! — Moniteur, 22d Sep- 
tember 1808. 
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in all the provinces of her still vast 
dominions. The Archduke Charles, at 
the head of the war department, had 
infused an unheard-of activity into all 
branches of the army; and three 
hundred thousand provincial troops, 
already in the course of formation, 
promised to add an invaluable reserve 
to the regular forces. Pressed by Na- 
poleon to give some account of such 
formidable preparations, Count Met- 
temich, the imperial ambassador at 
Paris, alleged the specious excuse 
that the cabinet of Vienna was only 
imitating the conduct of its powerful 
neighbours; and that, when Bavaria 
had not merely adopted the system of 
the French conscription, but organised 
national guards, which raised its dispos- 
able force to a himdred thousand men, 
it became indispensable to take corre- 
sponding measures of seciuity in the 
Hereditary States. The reason as- 
signed was plausible; but it failed to 
impose upon the French Emperor, 
who forthwith directed the princes of 
the Rhenish Confederacy to call out 
and encamp their respective contin- 
gents, and shortly after adopted the 
most energetic measures for the aug- 
mentation of the military strength of 
the Empire. Champagny, at the same 
time, made the most vigorous remon- 
strances to Mettemich. ** What would 
your government be at?" said he: "not 
only is it arming, but it has adopted 
extreme measiures, which necessity 
alone could justify. Your princes are 
traversing your provinces, and summon 
the people to the defence of the coun- 
try. Everything is in movement in 
the Austrian monarchy. Aiidyet you 
know that, far from menacing Austria, 
our Emperor desires only to remain 
at peace with her — ^that we covet none 
of her possessions. Hitherto the Em- 
peror has been desirous to pretend 
ignorance of these preparations; but 
beware ! He cannot carry his dissimu- 
lation much further : a spark may light 
a universal conflagration. England 
may well rejoice at present : she has 
not an ally on the Continent; she 
knows well she has nothing to expect 
&om Russia. 
S. The preparations of Napoleon for 



[chap. lv. 

this fresh contest kept pace with these 
strongly awakened suspicions. By a 
senatus-consultum of the 10th Septem- 
ber, the senate of France placed at the 
disposal of the French Emperor eighty 
thousand conscripts, taken from wose 
coming to the legal age (eighteen to 
nineteen) inl806 and the three following 
years, and eighty thousand additional 
from those of 1810, which last were, in 
an especial manner, destined to the de- 
fence of the coasts and frcmtiers of the 
Empire. So far had the demands of 
the French Emperor already exceeded 
the increase of the human race, and the 
boundless consumption of mankind in 
the Revolutionary wars outstripped 
even the prolific powers of nature! 
The adulatory expressions with which 
this frightful demand was acquiesced in 
by the senate, were not less charac- 
teristic of the fawning servility, than 
its anticipating the resources of future 
years of the iron tyranny, which dis- 
tinguished the government of the 
Empire. " How," said Lac^pdde, their 
president, " would the shades of Louis 
XIY., of Francis I., of the great Henry, 
be consoled by the generous resolu- 
tions taken by Napoleon ! The French 
hasten to respond to his sacred voice ! 
He requires a new proof of their af- 
fection ; they hasten with generous 
ardour to furnish it to him. The wish 
of the French people, sire ! is the same 
as that of your Majesty : the war of 
Spain iff pMie, it is just^ it is neces- 
sary; U will be victorious. May the 
English send their whole armies to 
combat in the Peninsula: they wiU 
furnish only feeble glories to our arms, 
and fresh disgrace to themselves." — 
Such was the roseate hue under which 
the titled and richly-endowed senators 
of France represented the hideous 
spectacle of a hundred and siity thou- 
sand men being torn from their homes 
to meet certain destruction, in the 
prosecution of the most perfidious and 
unjust aggression recorded in history ; 
and such the triumphs which they 
anticipated for their arms, when Pro- 
vidence was preparing for them, as its 
deserved punishment, the catastrophes 
of Salamanca and Vittoria. 
4. At the same time, a subsidiary 
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treaty was concluded with Prufisia, cal- 
culated to relieve, in some degree, that 
unhappy power from the chains which 
liad fettered it since the battle of Jena. 
Napoleon, vanquished by necessity, 
■and standing in need of a hundred 
thousand soldiers of the Grand Army 
for the Peninsular war, was driven to 
more moderate sentiments. It was 
-stipulated that, for the space of ten 
years, the Prussian army should not 
•exceed forty thousand men ; that 
Ologau, Stettin, and Ciistrin should be 
garrisoned by French troops till the 
entire payment of arrears of contribu' 
tions of every description ; that their 
garrisons, each four thousand strong, 
should be maintained and paid solely 
.at the expense of Prussia ; that seven 
military roads, for the use of France 
and her allies, should traverse the 
Prussian dominions ; and that the 
Arrears of the war-contributions should 
be reduced to one hundred and forty 
million francs, or £5,600,000 sterling; 
'but that, at the expiration of forty 
days after these sums were provided 
for, the French troops should, with 
the exception of these fortresses, eva- 
-cuate the Prussian dominions. To 
Prussia this evacuation was a source 
•of unspeakable relief, and notwith- 
■standing that the restriction on the 
army was bothhumiliating and hurtful, 
yet the cabinet of Frederick-William 
had no alternative but submission. 
They contrived, however, by the skil- 
ful change of the soldiers called out 
into actual service, to elude the most 
galling part of the obligation, and pre- 
pared the means of political resurrec- 
tion in future times. 

5. Napoleon, however, was well 
aware that, even after these treaties 
and precautions, he was stUl exposed 
to great danger from the renewed 
hostility of the German states in his 
rear, while engaged with the armies 
of England and Spain in front in the 
Peninsula, if he was not well estab- 
lished in the alliance with Russia. It 
was in the breast of Alexander that 
the true security for the peace of the 
Continent beyond the Rhine was to be 
found. This was more especially the 
case, as the losses and serious aspect 



of the Spanish war had already ren- 
dered it necessary to withdraw a large 
part of the Grand Army from the 
north of Germany; and b^ore winter, 
not more than a hundred thousand 
French soldiers would remain to as- 
sert the French supremacy in the 
centre and north of Europe. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, the French 
Emperor used his utmost efiforts to 
bring Alexander into his views regard- 
ing Spain, and for this purpose he held 
out again the deceitful lure of an en- 
tire partition of the Turkish empire. 
So early as February 1808, he had writ- 
ten to the Czar, expressing his desire to 
settle now in a definitive manner the 
questions of the East, to admit Austria 
into a share of the spoil, and to set on 
foot in concert a gigantic expedition to 
India, which might finally destroy the 
English power in Hindostan. Alex- 
ander readily fell into the snare. " Ah ! 
what a great man ! '* exclaimed he : 
" now I see again the ideas of Tilsit. 
Tell him that I am devoted to him for 
life; my armies, my empire, are at his 
disposed. Your master wishes to in- 
terest Austria in the dismemberment 
of the Turkish empire; he is right: 
It is a wise thought; I at once agree 
to it. He wishes an expedition to 
India; I consent to it. I explained 
the difficulties with which it was at- 
tended during our conferences at Til- 
sit; but he is accustomed to set phy- 
sical obstacles at naught. But let 
him not be uneasy; my preparations 
shall be proportioned to the difficulty." 
Not content with this. Napoleon re- 
solved to do his utmost to prevail on 
the Czar to meet him at a town in 
the north of Germany, where the des- 
tinies of the world might be arranged. 
Such was the ascendant which he had 
gained over his mind during the nego- 
tiations at Tilsit, and such the attrac- 
tions of the new objects of ambition 
in Finland and on the Danube, which 
he had the address to present to his 
ambition, that Alexander completely 
fell into his views. Erfurth was the 
town selected for this purpose, and 
there a conference was held between 
the two potentates, almost rivalling 
that of Tilsit in interest and impor- 
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tanco. On his route for Germany, the 
Kmperor met large bodies of the Grand 
Army on their road from the Rhine to 
the Pjrrenean frontier; he addressed 
them m one of those nervous procla- 
mations which ever bear so strong 
an impress of his genius, but which, 
long the heralds of his victories, 
began now to afford a curious con- 
trast to the disasters he was des- 
tined to undei^.* The troops tra- 
versed France in the highest spirits, 
animated by the Emperor^s address, 
magnificently f dted by the municipal- 
ities, beneath triumphal arches, and 
amidst songs of congratulation from 
their fellow-citizens. Vain illusion I 
They were marching only to the scene 
of protracted agony, to whiten with 
their bones the fields of Spain; to a 
lengthened conflict, which, ushered 
in at first by brilliant victories, was 
destined in the end to thin their ranks 
by its carnage, and overwhelm their 
honour by its disasters. 

6. The Emperor Alexander set out 
before Napoleon, and on his way paid 
a melancholy visit to the King and 
Queen of Prussia at Konigsberg. Pro- 
ceeding on his route, he rapidly tra- 
versed the Prussian states, received 
with marked gratification the honours 
paid to him by the French troops; 
took Marshal Lannes with him in his 
own carriage, and expressed publicly 
to the French officers the satisfaction 

* " Soldiers I after having triumphed on 
the banks of the Danube and the Vistula, 
you have traversed Germany by forced 
marches. I now make you traverse France 
without giving you a moment's repose. 
Soldiers I I have need of you. The hideous 
presence of the leopard [the arms of England] 
defiles the continent of Spain and Portugal. 
Let it fly dismayed at yonr appearance! 
Let us carry our arms to the columns of 
Hercules; there also we have outrages to 
avenge. Soldiers! you have surpassed the 
renown of all modem armies ; but have you 
yet equalled the glory of the Roman legions, 
which in the same campaign frequently tri- 
umphed on the Rhine and the Euphrates, in 
lllyria and on the Tagus ? A long peace, en- 
during prosperity, shall be the reward of 
your labours. A true Frenchman should 
never taste of repose till the seas are enfran- 
chised from their oppressors. Soldiers ! all 
that you have alreaay done, all that you will 
yet do for the happiness of the French people, 
will be eternally engraved in my heart." — 
Tribaudeau, vii. 50. 



which he felt ''at finding himself 
among such brave men, such renowned 
warriors." Proceeding in this manner, 
and received, wherever he passed, with 
the utmost distinction by the fVench 
authorities, he arrived at Weimar late 
on the evening of the 26th September, 
and found everything prepared for hi» 
reception by lus brother the Grand- 
duke Constantine, and the French am- 
bassador Caulaincourt, who had arrived 
two days before. Meanwhile Napo- 
leon, in more than regal state, was- 
leisurely advancing from Paris, sur-^ 
rounded by the sovereigns, princes, 
and ministers of Germany, enjoying 
the secret satisfaction of exhibiting 
the Russian Autocrat awaiting his ar> 
rival in an inconsiderable town of 
Germany, above five hundred miles 
distant from the nearest point of his 
dominions. At ten o'clock on the 
morning of the 27th, he made his 
public entry into Erfurth, and, after 
reviewing the troops, proceeded on 
horseback to meet Alexander, who had 
left Weimar at the same hour to ap- 
proach his august ally. The two' sove- 
reigns met on the highway, between 
the villages of Ottsted and Nora, near 
a remarkable pear-tree, which is still 
to be seen on the road-sidcf Alex- 
ander immediately descended from his 
carriage; Napoleon alighted from his 
horse, and the two monarchs embraced 
with the strongest marks of mutual 
esteem. The IVench Emperor was de- 
corated with the order of St Andrew 
of Russia, the Russian bore the grand 
badge of the Legion of Honour on his 
bosom. Magnificent presents were in- 
terchanged on both parts; side by side 
the two Emperors rode into Eifurth, 
amidst the roar of artillery, the cheers 
of multitudes, and the thundering 
acclamations of ten thousand soldiers. 
When they arrived at the hotel pre- 
pared for the Czar, the monarchs again 
embraced, and ascended the stairs arm- 
in-arm. Napoleon requested Alex- 
ander to give the watchword of the' 
day; he complied, and it was ** Er< 

t The place between Ottsted and Nora* 
where this remarkable meeting took p1ace„ 
is still shown to travellers.— Per«onol 06#er- 
vati(nu 
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forth and confidence.*' The two sove- 
reigns dined together, and in the 
evening a general illumination evinced 
the intoxicating joy of the inhabi- 
tants. 

7. No adequate idea can be formed 
of the greatness of Napoleon's power, 
or the almost irresistible sway which 
he had acquired in northern and 
central Europe, but by those who wit- 
nessed the pomp and deference with 
which he was suirounded at Tilsit 
and Erf urth, and four years afterwards 
at Dresden. Environed by a brilliant 
cortege of marshals, generals, diplo- 
matists, and staff- officers, he was at 
the same time the object of obsequi- 
ous attention to a crowd of princes 
and inferior potentates, who depended 
on his breath for their political exist- 
ence or nominal independence. All 
the beauty, rank, and distinction of 
Germany were assembled. Seventy 
princes or independent sovereigns were 
in attendance; and literally it might 
be said, that the monarchs of Europe 
watched for a favourable sign from 
the mighty conqueror's chamberlains. 

* The attentions of Alexander and Napo- 
leon to each other at Erfurth, though deli- 
cate, were got up with so much anxiety, as 
to convey to the spectators the impression 
that the intimacy of Tilsit had somewhat de- 
clined, and that a feeling of which they were 
on every occasion so very solicitous to givo 
nublic demonstration, could not in reality 
nave a very deep foundation. On one occa- 
. eion Alexander expressed freat admiration 
of a singularly beautiful dressing-case and 
breakfast set of porcelain and gold in Napo- 
leon's sleeping apartmont : they were sent 
to him as a present on the same evening. 
At the representation otOSdipe on October 3, 
when the line was repeated, — 

^ LVimitie d'an craod homma est an Menfiiit dea 
dieux," 

Alexander turned to Napoleon, and present- 
ed to him his hand. A few days after, the 
Czar, when preparing to go into the sallo-k- 
manger to dinner, perceived that he had for- 
gotten his sword. Napoleon immediately 
unbuckled his own, and presented it to him. 
— *' I accept it as a mark of your friend- 
ship,** replied Alexander: "your Msyesty 
may be well assured I shall never draw it 
against you.** In the midst of all his gran- 
deur. Napoleon had sufficient greatness of 
soul and true discernment to attempt no 
concealment of his origin. At dinner one 
day the conversation turned on the Golden 
Bull, and the primate of Grermauy insisted 
that it had been published in 140d.— " I beg 



In the midst of all this magnificence, 
however, he did deserved homage to 
the aristocracy of intellect : in one of 
the assemblies of all the potentates of 
Eiux)pe, he addressed Wieland and 
Goethe next after the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and before any of the corps of 
kings and princes who were watching 
for a look. The two Emperors spent 
the forenoons together, conversing on 
the public afGstirs of Europe and the 
separate plans of administration for 
their vast dominions; they then rode 
out in company to a review or inspec- 
tion of their respective troops, dined 
alternately with each other, and in 
the evening went to the same box at 
the theatre. A brilliant band of the 
most distinguished French performers 
had come from Paris to grace the con- 
ference, and during a fortnight the 
theatre of Erfurth, resplendent with 
illustrious men and beautiful women, 
beheld the masterpieces of Racine and 
Comeille performed by the talents of 
Talma, Saint Pris, Mademoiselles Du- 
chesnois and Bourgoin, besides a host 
of inferior performers.* 

your pardon,** observed Napoleon ; **wken I 
teas a second lieutenant o/artiUery, I was three 
years at Valence, and there I luid the g^od 
fortune to lodge with a learned person, iu 
whose library I learned that and many other 
valuable de^ls. Nature has given me a 
memory singularly tenacious of figures." 
Mademoiselle Bourgoin, whose personal 
charms were equal to her talents as an ac- 
tress, attracted the particular notice of the 
Emperor Alexander; and he inquired of Na- 
poleon if there would be any inconvenience 
in his forming her personal acquaintance. 
"None whatever,'* replied Napoleon, "ex- 
cept that it would be a certain mode of mak- 
ing you thoroughly known to aU Paris. 
The day after to-morrow, at the post hour, 
the most minute particulars of your visits to 
her will be despatched : and soon there will 
not be a statuairy in Paris who will not be in 
a situation to model your person from hc.id 
to foot."— This hint hjid the effect of cooliug 
the rising passion of the Russian Emperor, 
who, with all his admiration for the fair sex, 
had an extreme apprehension of such a spe- 
cies of notoriety. It was at Erfurth that Na- 
poleon made the memorable observation to 
Talroa on his erroneous view of the charact«r 
of Nero, in the Britannicus of Racine; viz., 
that the poet had not represented him as a 
tyrant in the commencement of his career; 
and that it was not till love, his ruling passion 
at the moment^ was thwarted, that he became 
violent, cruel, and oppressive. — Las Cases, 
iv. 232; audTHiBAUDSAU, vii. 61, 65, 71. 
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8. On the 6th October the whole 
court proceeded to Weimar, where 
they were magnificently entertained 
by the Grand-duke of that place; and 
Napoleon enjoyed the satisfaction of 
conversing with Goethe, Wieland, and 
the other illustrious men who have 
thrown an imperishable lustre over 
German literature. On the 7th, the 
august party visited the field of Jena. 
An elegant temple had been construct- 
ed by the Grand-duke on the highest 
summit of the Landgrafenberg, the 
scene of Napoleon's frigid bivouac two 
years before, on the night before the 
battle ; and a little lower down were 
a number of tents, of sumptuous con- 
struction, where the Emperor and his 
cort^e of kings were entertained, and 
from' whence he pointed out to Alex- 
ander the line of the different move- 
ments which, on that memorable spot, 
had led to the overthrow of the Czar's 
most cherished projects. At length, 
after seventeen days spent together 
in the closest intimacy, the two Em- 
perors, on the 14th October, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Jena, rode out 
together to the spot where they had 
met on the 27th September ; they 
there alighted from their horses, and 
walked side by side for a few min- 
utes in close conversation, and then, 
embracing, bade each other a final 
adieu. Alexander returned rapidly to- 
wards Poland; Napoleon remeasured 
his steps slowly and pensively towards 
Erfurth. They never met again in 
this world.* 

9. But it was neither to amuse them- 
selves with reviews and theatrical re- 
presentations, nor to make proposals 
to Austria and England, which they 
were well aware would not be listened 
to, that the two Emperors had come 
so far and remained together so long. 
It was with no view to x>eace, but, on 

* In one of their conversationB, Alexander 
strongly represented to the French Emperor 
the resistance which he experienced in his 
senate from the aristocratic chiefs in his 
projects for the public good. ** Believe me," 
said Napoleon, "how large soever a throne 
may be, it will always be found too small 
for two masters."— MoNTQAiLLAUD, vi. 354. 

Though Austria was not admitted as a 
party to the conference at Erfurth, Baron 
Vincent, envoy of the cabinet of Vienna, 



the contrary, with a distinct prophetic 
anticipation of an approaching re- 
sumption of hostilities, that the con- 
ference of Erfurth took place. Napo- 
leon clearly perceived that Austria. 
was about to take advantage of his 
immersion in the Peninsular war, and 
of the extraordinary preparations which 
England was making for a Continental 
campaign, to renew the contest in Ger- 
many; and it was to Russia alone that 
he could look for a sure guarantee of 
the peace of the north of Europe dur-^ 
ing the arduous crisis which was ap^ 
preaching. Albeit internally convinced 
of the necessity of a fearful contest in 
the end with the power of France, 
Alexander was not less sensible of the 
importance of gaining time for the 
preparations for it. He was strongly 
impressed with the convictiop, that 
Uie peculiar and national interests of 
Rxissia were in the mean time chiefly 
to be promoted by remaining firm ur 
the fVench alliance, and that, when 
the byU. day did come, the best pre- 
paration for it would be found in the 
augmentation of the strength of the 
empire in Finland and on the Danube, 
which was likely to follow an adher- 
ence to his present engagements. Thus, 
while both these great potentates were 
lavishing professions of friendship and. 
regard to each other, they were in 
reality nursing the feelings destined' 
to lead to inextinguishable hostility 
in their hearts. Napoleon returned, 
almost blinded by Russian flattery, to 
Paris, to prepare, in the subjugation 
of the Peninsula, the means of array- 
ing the countless host which he was 
afterwards to lead to the Kremlin; and 
Alexander, loaded with French pre- 
sents, remeasured his steps to Mus- 
covy to organise the force destined, 
after adding Finland and the princi- 
palities on the Danube to his domin- 

came vrith a letter from the Emperor Francis . 
on the subject of the armaments on either 
side in southern Germany ; and a joint me- 
morial was presented by the Emperors of 
France and Russia, proposhig a termination 
of hostilities to the govemment of Great. 
Britain. But these imi)ortant state papers' 
will more fitly come under consideration in. 
the succeeding chapters, which treat speci- 
fically of the affairs of Austria and England, 
at this momentous crisis of their history. 
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ions, to hurl back to the Seine the tide 
of Gallic invasion.* 

10. The conferences of Erfurth were 
reduced, after various proposals on 
both sides had been considered, to a 
formal treaty on October 12, which 
was to be kept secret during ten years. 
By it France recognised Finland, Wal- 
lachia, and Moldavia, as integral parts 
of the Russian empire, and engaged, 
if negotiations to that effect should 
be set on foot with the court of Stock- 
holm and the Divan, to abstain from 
all mediation or interference. Eng- 
land, also, as the price of any pacifica- 
tion, was to recognise the same acqui- 
sitions to Russia, which on its side 
agreed to the whole changes of dynasty 
effected by Napoleon in the Spanish 
peninsula. An invitation to peace was 
to be sent to England on the same con- 
ditions of agreeing to the whole Pen- 
insular changes. In the event of war 
being continued between Russia and 
Turkey, France was not to interfere, 
unless Austria made common cause 
with the Porte, in which case Napoleon 
was to make common cause with Rus- 
sia; and if Austria declared war against 
France, Russia was to attack that 
power on the side of Qalicia. An in- 
demnity for its losses was to be pro- 
cured for Denmark, and no further 
partition permitted of Turkey by any 
power whatever, without the consent 
of France and Russia.+ This was the 

* "The Emperor Alexander/' says Bout- 
onrlin, "felt that the alliance concluded at 
Tilsit, and cemented at Erfurth, as soon as it 
ceased to be conformable to the interests of 
Napoleon, would come to an end ; and that 
the grand crisis was approaching which was 
destined either to consolidate the universal 
empire which the French Emperor was en- 
deavouring to establish on the Ck}ntinent, or 
to break the chains which retained so many 
Continental states under his rule. Deter- 
mined never to submit to any condition in- 
consistent with the honour of his orown, the 
Emperor of Russia regarded the rupture as 
near and unavoidable, and thenceforward 
applied himself mlently to organise the im- 
mense resources of his states, to resist the 
danger which was approaching ; a danger 
which promised to be the more terrible that 
Bussia would have to sustain it to all appear- 
ance unsupported, against the accumulated 
forces of the greater part of Europe." — 
BourovKux, i. 45. 

t See the arUdea of this secret treaty, fiivt 
given in Bio»on, viii. 5, 11. 



whole extent of the formal treaty; but 
verbal conferences between the two 
Emperors, of equal moment, and to 
the same generxd purport, took place. 
In these the great object of the two 
potentates was to obtain the consent 
of each other to their respective pro- 
jects of s^grandisement at the expense 
of the lesser states in their vicinity ; 
and their mutual interests or necessi- 
ties rendered this an easy task. Alex- 
ander gave his sanction to the invasion 
of Spain and Portugal, and the placing 
of princes of the Napoleon dynasty on 
the thrones of the Peninsula, as well 
as to the establishment of Murat in 
the kingdom of Naples, and the an- 
nexation of Tuscany to the French 
empire. The effects of this consent 
soon appeared in the accrediting of 
Russian ambassadors to the courts of 
these infant sovereigns. On the other 
hand, Napoleon consented to the unit* 
ing of Finland, Moldavia, and Walla- 
chia to the already vast dominions 
of the Czar, admitted his relation and 
future brother-in-law, the Grand-duke 
of Oldenburg, into the Confederation 
of the Rhine, gave satisfactory explana- 
tion in regsu^l to the grand-duchy of 
Warsaw, and held out to the Empe- 
ror of the East the prospect of obtain- 
ing aid from France in the attempt 
to stretch his mighty aims over the 
Asiatic Continent, and gave a deadly 
wound to the power of England on 
the plains of Hindostan. Two differ- 
ent plans for the partition of the Turk- 
ish empire were here brought under 
discussion, as they had been at the 
previous conferences between Caulain- 
courtandRomanzoff, The first was the 
onepreviously arranged at Tilsit, where- 
by Russia was to obtain Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Bulgaria, as far as the 
Balkan ; the connivance of Austria was 
to be procured by the cession of Bos- 
nia to the Imperial crown, and Servia 
as an appanage for one of the archdukes 
of the house of Hapsburg. France 
was to obtain Macedonia, Albania, 
Greece, and the Isles, with Candia. 
The second plan was much more ex- 
tensive, and would, if carried into 
effect, have made a total change in 
the world. Russia, according to this 
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Bcheme, was to cross the Balkan, ob- 
tain Roumelia with Conetantinople, 
the Dardanelles, and portions of Asia 
Minor, so as to secure to her the com- 
mand of the Straits. Austria was to 
be gratified with Macedonia, except 
Salonica, in addition to Bosnia and 
Servia; and France, besides Albania, 
Greece, Cyprus, and the Isles of the 
Archipelago, was to be gifted with 
Egypt, while the Turks were to be 
banished to the eastern extremity of 
their empire on the Euphrates. But 
these vast projects of spoliation came 
to nothing, from the impossibility of 
coming to an understanding as to 
which party was to obtain possession 
of Constantinople — a city, as Napoleon 
justly observed, in the finest position 
in the world, and itself worth a king- 
dom. 

11. In return for so many conces- 
sions, he procured from Alexander a 
promise to aid France with a consider- 
able force in the event of a war with 
Austria, and conceded to his earnest 
entreaties a considerable relaxation of 
the oppressive burdens under which 
Prussia had so long groaned. The ar- 
rearof contributions fixedatl 40,000,000 
francs, by the treaty of 8th September, 
was reduced to 125,000,000; and a 
more important relaxation took place 
in the form of payment, by which, in 
consideration of 50,000,000 of francs 
received by Daru on the 5th Novem- 
ber, and 70,000,000 more for which 
promissory notes were granted, the 
royal revenues were to be restored to 
the Prussian authorities; and the 
French troops, which were urgently 
required in the Peninsula, were, with 
the exception of the garrisons of Stettin, 
Ciistrin, and Glogau, entirely to eva- 
cuate the Prussian dominions. Thus 
had Napoleon the address to make his 
disasters in Spain, which imperatively 
required the removal of the French 
troops from the north of Germany, the 
means of gratifying Alexander by an 
apparent concession to his wishes, and 
diminishing the irritation of Prussia, 
which, in the event of hostilities with 
Austria, might prove, even after all its 
disastei^, a formidable enemy in his 
rear. 



12. Two other more delicate sub- 
jects of discussion were, after being 
touched on, averted rather than settled 
by the diplomatic skill of the two Em- 
perors, and left the seeds of inextin- 
guishable future jealousy in their 
minds. The first was a proposal by 
Napoleon, who already had resolved to 
divorce Josephine, for the hand of the 
Grand -duchess Catherine Paulowna, 
the favourite sister of the Emperor: 
an overture which the astute Russian 
evaded by referring the matter, not to 
the reigning Empress, whose ambition 
its brilliancy might have dazzled, but 
to the Empress-dowager, whose firm- 
ness of character was proof against the 
seduction. She hastened.to terminate 
the dangerous negotiation by alleging 
religious scruples, and shortly after 
marrying her daughter to Prince 
Oldenburg. The second was, an ami- 
cable but resolute contest for the pos- 
session of Constantinople. Napoleon, 
as he himself has told us,* could not 
bring his mind to cede to his rival the 
Queen of the East: Alexander, with 
justice, regarded it as the outlet to 
his southern dominions — the back- 
door of his empire — and was earnest 
that its key should be placed in his 
hands. Fearful of interrupting their 
present harmony by any such irrecon- 
cilable theme of ^cord, the subject 
was, by common consent, laid aside : 
the City of Constantino was suffered to 
remain in the hands of the Turks, who 
in every other respect were abandoned 
to Muscovite ambition. But the ten- 
der point had been touched — the chord 
which jarred in the hearts of each 
struck ; and the inestimable prize 
formed the secret subject of hostility, 
which, as much as jealousy of English 
power, afterwards led the French le- 
gions to Borodino and the Kremlin. 

13. Immediately after the confer- 
ence at Erfurth, a formal treaty was 

* **We talked," saj-s Napoleon, "of the 
affairs of Turkey at Erftirth. Alexander was 
ver]r desirous that I should agree to his ob- 
taining possession of Constautinople, but I 
could never bring my mind to consent to it. 
It is the noblest harbour in the world, is 
placed in the finest situation, and is itself 
worth a kingdom."— Las Cases, iv. 231 ; and 
O'Meaba. L S62. 
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concluded with Prussia, by which the 
alleviations to her miseries provided 
for by the arbiters of Europe were re- 
duced to writing ; and in a short time 
the evacuation of the Prussian states, 
with the exception of the three retain- 
ed fortresses, took place. Restored by 
this removal, and the recovery of the 
right of collecting his revenue, in a 
•certain degree to his rank of an inde- 
pendent sovereign, Frederick-William, 
in company with his beautiful Queen, 
returned to the capital, and made his 
public entry into Berlin amidst the 
transports and tears of his subjects. 
The results of the secret conference 
at Erfurth soon developed themselves. 
Murat was declared by Napoleon King 
of Naples and Sicily ; and, leaving the 
theatre of his sanguinary measures and 
rash hostility in the Peninsula, has- 
tened to take possession of his newly- 
acquired dominions. He was received 
with universal joy by the inconstant 
people, who seemed equally delighted 
with any sovereign sent to them by 
the great northern conqueror. His 
tntry into Naples was as great a scene 
of triumph, felicitations, and enthusi- 
asm, as that of Joseph had been. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he gave 
proof of the vigour which was to at- 
tend at least his military operations, 
by a successful expedition against the 
island of Capri, which the English had 
held for three years, but now yielded 
with a small garrison \mder Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, which capitulated, and was 
sent back to England, to a vigorous 
and well -conceived attack from the 
French forces. 

14. Secured by the conferences at 
Erfurth from all danger in his rear. 
Napoleon speedily returned to Paris ; 
and, after presiding over the opening 
of the legislative assembly, then re- 
solved, with his wonted vigour, to set 
out for the Pyrenees. He was deter- 
•mined by a sudden attack to disperse 
the Spanish armaments and capture 
Madrid, before either the English auxi- 
liaries could acquire a solid footing in 
the Peninsula, or Austria could gain 
time to put in motion the extensive 
armaments she was preparing on the 
Danube. Leaving Paris in the end of 
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October, he arrived at Bayonne on the 
3d November, and immediately dis- 
posed his forces for active operations. 
The effect of the vigorous exertions 
which he had made to strengthen his 
armies in that quarter was now begin- 
ning to display itself. The fifty thou- 
sand soldiers who in the middle of 
August were concentrated on the 
Ebro, dejected by disaster, had swell- 
ed by the end of September, as if by 
enchantment, to ninety thousand men 
present under arms in Navarre, be- 
sides twenty thousand, under St Cyr, 
in Catalonia. This body, already so 
formidable, subsequently received vast 
accessions of force from the troops ar- 
riving from Germany, especially the 
Imperial Guard, and the corps of Soult, 
Ney, and Mortier, allof which were vete- 
rans from the Grand Army, confident 
in themselves, and inured to victory. 

16. During the whole of October, 
the road from Bayonne to Vittoria was 
crowded with horsemen and carriages ; 
through every opening in the Pyrenees, 
foot-soldiers were pouring in endless 
multitudes to reinforce the grand 
muster in Navarre. Conformably to 
his general custom. Napoleon divided 
the whole army into eight corps, com- 
manded by as many marshals, whose 
names, already rendered immortal in 
the rolls of fame, seemed a sure pre- 
sage to victory.* Their united force, 
when the Emperor took the field in the 
beginning of November, was not less 
than three hundred thousand men, of 
whom fully forty thousand were caval- 
ry; and they comprehended above a 
hundred and twenty thousand of the 
* First corps, Victor, Duke of Belluno, 83,937 

Second corps, Bessi^res, Duke of 
Istria, afterwards Soult, Duko 
ofDalmatia, . . . .83,054 

Third corps, Monccy, Duke of 
Comegliano, .... 37,690 

Fourth corps, Lefebvre, Duko of 
Dautzic, 25,984 

Fifth corps, Mortier, Dukeof Tre- 
viso, 26.713 

Sixth corps, Ney. Dukeof Elchingen, 88,033 

Seventh corps. General St Cyr iu 
Catalonia, 42,107 

Eighth corps, Junot, Duke of 
Abrantea, 25,730 

Reserve, Napoleon in person, . 42,SS2 

On march from France, . . 14,060 

819,690 
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Grand Army. Aiter deducting the 
troops in Catalonia, and those which 
required to be maintained in garrison 
in the northern fortresses, and the 
sick and absent, at least a hundred 
and eighty thousand could be relied on 
for offensive operations on the Ebro. 
But the magnitude of this force, great 
as it was, constituted the least formid- 
able part of its character. It was its 
incomparable discipline, spirit, and 
equipment, the skill and vigour of its 
officers, the docility and experience of 
its soldiers, the central and impreg- 
nable position which it occupied among 
the mountains of Navarre, and the 
unity of design which it was well 
known would soon be communicated 
to its operations by the consum- 
mate talents of Napoleon, which con- 
stituted its real strength, and render- 
ed the friends of freedom in Europe 
justly fearful of the collision of such a 
host with the divided and inexperi- 
enced armies of the Spanish provinces.* 
16. These armies, though very nu- 
merous on paper, and in considerable 
strength in the field, were far from 
being in a situation, either from dis- 
cipline, equipment, or position, to 
make head against so formidable an 
enemy. The Spanish troops were di- 
vided into three armies ; that of the 
right under Palafox, consisting of 
eighteen thousand infantry and five 
hundred horse, occupied the country 
between Saragossa and Sanguessa, and 
was composed almost entirely of Ara- 
gonese. The centre, imder Castanos, 
which boasted of the victors of Bay- 
len in its ranks, was twenty-eight 
thousand strong, including thirteen 
hundred horse, and had thirty -six 
pieces of cannon ; it lay at Tarazona 
audAgreda, right opposite to the centre 
of the French position. The left, un- 
der Blake, thirty thousand in ntmxber, 

* Before assuming- the command of the 
army, Kapoleon had said, in his opening 
address to the legislative body at Paris, *' In 
a few davs I shall set out to place myself at 
the head of my army, and, with the aid of 
God, crown at Madrid the Ring of Spain, and 
plant my eagles on the totoen of Lisbon/" — 
JHscourse, 26th Oct. 1808; Moniteur, 26th Oct. 
1808; and Thib. viL 86. And Imperial 
Muster-Roils, Kapier, i. 88, Appendix. 

t These reserves were stated to be as fol- 



almost entirely Qalicians, but with 
hardly any cavalry, and only twenty- 
six guns, was stationed on the rocky 
mountains near Reynosa, from whence 
the Ebro takes its rise. Thus, seventy- 
four thousand infantry and two thou- 
sand horse, with eighty-six guns, were 
all that the Spaniards could rely upon 
for immediate operations on the Ebro ; 
for although considerable reserves were 
collecting in the rear, yet they were 
too far from the scene of action, and 
their discipline and equipment were 
not in a sufficient state of forwardness 
to permit of their either arriving in 
time at the theatre of conflict, or tak- 
ing any useful part in it, if they were 
there.T Seventy thousand Spanish 
infantry and two thousand Spanish 
cavalry could never be considered a 
match for a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand French foot, and thirty thousand 
horse, even under the most favourable 
circumstances. Least of all could 
they be relied on, when the French 
occupied a central position, defended 
by almost inaccessible mountains, and 
were guided by one commander of 
consummate abilities ; while their un< 
disciplined antagonists, scattered ovev 
a circumference two hundred miles in 
length, and separated from each other 
by deep ravines, rapid rivers, and im- 
passable ridges, were under the com- 
mand of different and independent 
generals, jealous of each other, and 
gifted with comparatively moderate 
military talents. 

17. The British forces, it is true, 
under Sir John Moore and Sir David 
Baird, were rapidly approaching the 
scene of action ; but their distance, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, was 
still such as to preclude the hope of 
their being in a situation to render any 
effectual assistance. Sir John Moore's 
forces, which set out on their march 

lows ; but they were all distant from the 

scene of action, and had, for the most part, 

hardly acquired the rudiments of the mili« 

taryart:— 

Castilians at Segovia, about 150 

miles in the rear, .... 12,000 
Estremadurans at Talavero, . . 13,009 
Andalusians in La Mancha, . . 14,000 
Asturians in reserve at Llancs, . 18,008 



Total, 



67,000 
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from Lisbon, as already mentioned, in 
the end of October, had broken, for 
the sake of procuring better roads for 
the artillery and waggon -train, into 
two columns; and while the main 
body, under Sir John in person, fol- 
lowed the direct road by Abrantes, 
Almeida^ and Ciudad Rodrigo, a lesser 
diyision, but with the reserve and 
most of the guns, took the more cir- 
cuitous route by Elvas, Badajos, Tala- 
vent, and Madrid. It was not, how- 
ever, till the 8th November that this 
heavily encumbered corps reached the 
Spanish frontier, and on the 27th of 
the same month that it crossed the 
Guadarrama mountains, before which 
time the fate of all the Spanish armies 
on the Ebro was sealed. Meanwhile, 
on the 11th, Sir John Moore himself 
crossed the Spanish frontier, and on 
the 18th had collected the bulk of his 
forces at Salamanca; but Sir David 
Baird, who had landed at Oorunna on 
the 13th October, had only, by great 
exertion, succeeded in reaching Astorga 
in Leon, four days' march from Sala- 
manca, on the 20th November. 

18. Thus the British army, not in 

* These observatioxuB apply to those haying 
the general direction of me allied campaign, 
and especiallv the English government^ wno^ 
at this period, were far from being adequately 
impressed with the vital importance of time 
in war. Their instructions f(»r the campaign 
were dated so late as October 6. Both the 
gallant generals intrusted with the direction 
of the English army pressed forward with all 
imaginable expedition after they received 
them ; and Sir John Moore in particular, as 
it will appear in the sequel, with mourn- 
ful resolution, began an important advance 
under dinnimstauces which, to all but a sol- 
dier of honour, were utterly desperate. It 
was impossible for him to commence opera- 
tions before the junction with Sir David 
Baird, which did not take place till the end 
of November. But still, m all concerned, 
there was at tins period an evident want of 
the vigour and exjtedition reauisite for suc- 
cess in war. Napoleon would never have 
permitted the main English army to have 
lingered inactive at Lisbon from the end of 
August, when the Convention of Cintra was 
concluded, till the middle of October, when 
the march for Spain commenced, nor delayed 
the British expedition under Sir David Baird 
till it reached the Spanish shores for the first 
time on the 13th of that month. But these 
were the faults of government. The great- 
est eiTor, in a military point of view, of Sir 
John Hoore, was separating the artillery 
from the infantry and cavalxy in the advance 



all more than thirty thousand strongs 
was split into three divisions, severally 
stationed at the Escurial, Salamanca, 
and Astorga, distant eighty or a him* 
dred miles from each other, and with- 
out any common base or line of opera- 
tions ; and the Spaniards, a himdred 
miles further in advance, were also 
divided into three armies, separated 
by like distances from each other ; 
while Napoleon lay with a hundred 
and eighty thousand veteran troops 
clustered round the basin of Vittoria. 
It was easy to see that the allies, ex- 
hibiting in this respect a melancholy 
contrast to their antagonists, were but 
novices in the art of war, and signally 
ignorant of the importance of time in 
its combinations ; and that the Eng- 
lish inparticular,inheritingtoo much of 
the character of theii; Saxon ancestors, 
were, like Athelstane the Unready, still 
unprepared to strike tiU the moment 
for decisive operations had passed.* 

19. Napoleon, who was well award 
of the importance of striking a deci- 
sive blow in the outset, and dispers- 
ing the Spanish armies in his front, 
before the warlike and disciplined re« 

into Spain. For this oblivion of the first 
rule of military movements, viz. to station 
each portion of the army so that its different 
arms may. in case of need, support and aid 
each other, it is hardly possible to find any 
excuse. It is difficult to conceive how the 
direct road by Almeida Qould at that period 
have been impassable for artillery and wag- 
gons, when it had so recently before been 
traversed by Junot with all his army, and 
was ever after the great line of militaiy com- 
munication which the Duke of Wellington 
made use of from the capital to the frontier; 
and, at any rate, if the passage at that period 
was impracticable for the guns, that might 
have been a good reason for sending the 
whole army round by Elvas, but it could be 
none for separating it into two parts, severed 
by two hundred miles from each other, and 
exposing either to the chance of destruction, 
when the other was not at hand to lend it 
any support Colonel Napier, much to hia 
credit, admits that this separation violated a 
great military principle, though he endea- 
vours to defend it in that particular case as 
unattended with danger. It will appear in 
the sequel, that the greatest commanders 
sometimes unnecessarily fall into a similar 
forgetfulness ; and that the cantoning the 
English infantry apart from the cavalrjr and 
artillery on the Flemish frontier, and within 
the reach of the enemy's attack, in 1815, had 
well-nigh induced a serious disaster at Quatre* 
Bras.— Napier, i. 334, and /i0xk 
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genre of the English troops could ar- 
rive at the scene of action, lost no time, 
after his arrival ou the Bidassoa, in 
.pressing forward the most active ope- 
rations. Some inconsiderable actions 
had, before his arrival, taken place on 
the French right, where Bl^e had, 
«ince the 18th September, been en- 
gaged in an offensive movement, from 
which no material results had ensued. 
Prior to this, the French had evacuat- 
ed Bui^s and Tudela, and extended 
themselves towards Bilbao, which they 
still held, much against the will of Na- 
poleon, who strongly censured such a 
proceeding, as gaining nothing in 
strength of position, and losing much 
in moral influence.* Blake broke up 
from Reynosa on the 18th September 
with thirty thousand Galicians, and 
advanced to Santander. The effect of 
this movement was to make the French 
concentrate their forces in the basin of 
Yittoria; and Blake attacked Bilbao 
with fifteen thousand men, which fell 
the day after it was invested ; while 
the French withdrew up the valley of 
Durango, and all the lateral valleys in 
its vicinity, to the higher parts of the 
mountains of Navarre. But though 
these operations were at first success- 
ful, yet the natural effects of the pre- 
sumption and want of foresight of the 
Spanish government and generals soon 

* "The line of the Ebro," says Napoleon, 
** was actually taken ; it must be kept. To 
advance from that river without an object 
-would create indecision ; but why evacuate 
Burgos— why abandon Tudela ? Both were 
of imx)ortaDoe, both politically and morally; 
the latter as oommandinK a stone bridge and 
<the canal of Saragossa ; the former as the ca- 
'j>ital of a province, the centre of many com- 
munications, a town of great fame, and of 
relative value to the French army. If occu- 
pied in force, it would threaten Palcucia, 
Valladolid, even Madrid itself. If the enemy 
occupies Burgos, Logrono, and TudeK the 
French army will be in a pitiful situation." 
It is remarkable how early the experienced 
eye of the French Emperor, at the distance 
of three hundred leagues from the scene of 
action, discerned the military importance of 
BuROOs—a town then unknown to military 
.fitme ; but the value of which was afterwards 
jso strongly felt by the Duke of Wellington, 
that he strained every nerve, and exposed 
himself to imminent risk in the close of the 
brilliant campaign of 1812, in the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to effect its reduction. — Note, Sur 
Jes Affaires (VEspagne, August 1808. taJten at 
ViUoria; Napier, App. No. iv. p. 38. 



developed itself. Blake had engaged 
in this laborious and dangerous moun- 
tain-warfare without magazine stores 
or any base of operations, and with 
only seventy rounds of ammunition 
for each gun. His men, when the 
winter was approaching and the snow 
beginning to fall, were without great- 
coats, and many without shoes; and 
the bulk of the enemy's forces being 
grouped around Burgos, exposed his 
right flank to successful attack. 

20. A combined attack had been 
arranged between the Spanish gene- 
rals, along the whole circumference 
which they occupied, upon the central 
mountain position of the French army. 
But such a complicated movement^ 
difficult and hazardous even with the 
best disciplined troops, when acting 
along such an extensive and rugged 
line of country, was altogether hope- 
less with the disorderly and ill-appoint- 
ed bands of the Peninsular patriots. 
An attack by Castanos, with the An- 
dalusian army, upon the French posts 
on the Ebro around Logrono, though 
at the first attended with some suc- 
cess, at length terminated in disaster; 
and the Spanish division of Pignatelli 
was driven back with the loss of all 
its artillery, and immediately dispers- 
ed. Discouraged by this check, Cas- 
tanos fell back to Calahorra ; and dis- 
sensions, threatening very serious con- 
sequences, broke out between that 
general and Palaf ox, who retired with 
the Aragonese levies towards Sara- 
gossa. Meanwhile Blake, whose forces 
from the junction of the troops under 
Romana, which had come up from 
Corunna, and the Asturiaus, with 
whom he was in commimication near 
Santander, were increased to nearly 
fifty thousand men, commenced a for- 
ward movement on the French left in 
the Biscayan provinces, and, stretch- 
ing himself out by the sea-coast, and 
up the vallay of Durango, threatened 
to interpose between the advanced di- 
visions of Lefebvre and Ne/s corps, 
which lay most exposed, and their 
communication with the French fron- 
tier on the Bidassoa. 

21. This offensive movement was 
well conceived, and, if conducted and 
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followed up with the Tei^uisite vigour, 
might have led to great results. As 
it was, however, his forces were so 
scattered, that though thirty-six thou- 
sand were under his immediate orders, 
only seventeen thousand were collect- 
ed by Blake in front of the enemy, 
without any artillery, in the valley of 
Durango ; the remainder being stretch- 
ed inactive along the sea-coast, or sepa- 
rated from the main body by impass- 
able mountain ridges. Alarmed, how- 
ever, by the probable consequence of 
the interposition of such a force be- 
tween the bulk of his troops and their 
communications with Bayonne and 
San Sebastian, Lefebvre resolved to 
make a general attack upon the ene- 
my, and drive them back to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bilbao. Descending from 
the heights of Durango under cover 
of a thick fog, he suddenly attacked 
the Spanish army at daybreak on the 
31st October, with such vigour that 
the divisions in front were thrown 
back on those in the rear, and the 
whole driven in utter confusion to 
Bilbao, from whence they continued 
their retreat in the night to Balmaseda, 
in the direction of the Asturias. Le- 
febvre followed them next day; but 
Blake having assembled his troops, 
turned upon his pursuers, and, after 
some sharp partial engagements, the 
French retired to Bilbao, of which they 
were allowed to retain undisturbed 
possession. ' 

22. Matters were in this state in 
Kavarre and Biscay, when Napoleon 
arrived at Vittoria, and instantly, as 
if by an electric shock, communicated 
his own unequalled energy to the ope- 
rations of the army. Disapproving of 
Lefebvre*8 unsupported attack upon 
Blake, which promised merely to force 
him back from the scene of action, 
without effecting those decisive results 
which his presence usually occasioned, 
and which he then required, he in- 
stantly gave orders for the most vigor- 
ous operations. The position of the 
allied armies promised the greatest 
results to immediate attack. Blake, 
with twenty-five thousand defeated 
and starving mountaineers, was near 
Espinosa in Biscay; the Conde de Bel- 



videre, with the Eatremaduran levies, 
twelve thousand strong, was in Burgos ; 
Castanos and Palafox, little dreaming 
of the danger which was approaching, 
were preparing to advance again to- 
wards Logrono, and confidently ex- 
pected to drive the invaders over the 
Pyrenees; while the English forces, 
slowly converging towards 'the scene 
of action, were still scattered, from 
Corunna to Madrid, over the half of 
Spain. Napoleon, on the other hand, 
had a hundred thousand excellent 
troops ready for immediate operations, 
within a circumference of twenty miles 
round his headquarters at Vittoria, be- 
sides nearly an equal force at a greater 
distance in Biscay and Navarre. 

23. The plans of the French Empe- 
ror were immediately formed. Blake^ 
whose eyes were at length opened to 
the perilous situation in which he was 
placed, so far in advance, and cut off 
from*fedl communication with the other 
Spanish armies, had retired to Espi- 
nosa, where he had concentrated nearly 
all his troops, including those which 
had come with Romana from the Bal- 
tic, in a very strong position; while 
his reserves and park of artillery were 
stationed in the rear at Reynosa. He 
had now rejo&ed his artillery and re- 
serve parks, and had collected twenty^ 
five thousand men ; but his men, half- 
naked and in great part without shoes,, 
were shivering from the inclemency of 
the weather, and exhausted by inces- 
sant marching and counter-marching, 
often without food, for fourteen days. 
In this state they were attacked on 
the forenoon of the 10th by Marshal 
Victor with twenty-five thousand men,, 
while Lefebvre, with fifteen thousand,, 
marched upon the Spanish line of re- 
treat. Romana's infantry, posted in a. 
wood on the right, at first made a gal- 
lant resistance, and not only was the- 
action prolonged till nightfall, without, 
any disadvantage, by those steady ve- 
terans, but the Spanish centre, who> 
were protected by the fire of a battery" 
well posted, to which the French had 
no guns to oppose, had gained ground 
upon the enemy. Next morning, how- 
ever, the result was very different. 
Victor, who had changed his column» 
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of attack duriog the night, renewed 
the action at daybreak, and directed 
his efforts against the left, where the 
Asturian levies were posted. These 
gallant mountaineers, though almost 
starving, and but recently embodied, 
stood their ground bravely as long as 
their chiefs, Quiron, Acevedo, and Val- 
des, remained to head them. But the 
French, perceiving the influence which 
they exercised over the minds of their 
followers, sent forward some sharp- 
shooters under cover of the rocks and 
thickets in front of the position, who 
speedily killed the first and severely 
wounded the two latter. 

24. Disheartened by this loss, the 
Asturians broke and fled. Blake de- 
tached a column of grenadiers to sup- 
port them, but instead of doing so, 
they were themselves overwhelmed by 
the torrent of fugitives, and swept 
4)long. In a short time the whole 
army disbanded, and rushed in the 
wildest disorder towaords the river 
Trueba, which encircles the rear of 
the position.* Great numbers perished 
in the stream, which was deeply swol- 
len with the rains of winter; those 
v7ho reached the fords dispersed, and 
made the best of their way into their 
own provinces, carrying dismay into 
all parts of Galicia, Aisturias, and Leon, 
where Romana afterwards contrived 
to rally ten thousand men. With dif- 
ficulty Blake collected seven thousand 
men, with whom he fell back to Rey- 
uosa, where he endeavoured to make 
a stand, with the aid of his reserve ar- 
tillery which was still stationed there : 
but this attempt only rendered his de- 
feat in the end more complete. Soult, 
who, as well as Lefebvre, was now 
upon his traces, despatched a lai^e 
body of troops on the 10th, to cut him 
off from his retreat towards Leon : and 
upon the 13th he was attacked by the 
advanced guard of the former marshal, 
who displayed even more than his 
wonted vigour on the occasion, was 
completely routed, with the loss of his 

* Great part of the disasters of this defeat 
were owing to the liijudicioiis selection of a 
position for battle with a river in the real'— 
.'mother example, like that of the Bussians 
at Friedlaud, of one of the most fatal errors 
which a general can commit. 



whole artillery and ammunition, and 
driven, with a few thousand miserable 
and spectre-looking followers, into the 
heart of the Asturian mountains. 
Meanwhile Bilbao, Santander, and the 
whole line of the intermediate sea- 
coast, with great stores landed at the 
latter port by the British, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

25. While these decisive blows in a 
manner annihilated the Spanish left, 
an equally important stroke was de- 
livered by Soult, who had now taken 
the command of the second corps, 
against the centre. It consisted of the 
army of Estremadura, under the Count 
de Belvidere, with which were united 
some of the bravest regular troops in 
Spain — ^in particular, the Spanish and 
Walloon Guards, two of the best ap- 
pointed regiments of the line, and the 
koyal Carabineers — andlhe whole were 
completely equipped and clothed by 
the Enghah government. It made, 
however, even less resistance than the 
undisciplined levies of Asturias and 
Gblicia. The Spanish soldiers, eighteen 
thousand strong, of whom eleven thou- 
sand were regiilars, were posted at 
Gamonal, in front of Burgos, with 
twenty pieces of cannon disposed along 
their front ; the right occu^ed a wood, 
the left the walled park of Yillemer. 
The action commenced by General 
Lasalle, with the French horse, driving 
in the Spanidi right, and threatening 
its flank, while Mouton, with a division 
of veterans, charged rapidly through 
the trees, and assailed their front: 
Bonnet followed closely with another 
division immediately in his rear. But 
such was the vigour and effect of Mou- 
ton's attack, that, before his support 
came up, the enemy broke and fled in 
utter confusion towards Burgos, pur- 
sued all the way by Bessi^res' heavy 
dragoons, who did dreadful execution 
among the fugitives, and took all the 
guns which had been saved from the 
first attack. Don Juan de Henestrosa, 
who commanded the Spanish cavalry, 
to cover the retreat, charged this 
dreadful body of horse with more gal- 
lantry than success ; his dragoons, led 
by youths of the best families in Spain, 
wei« unable to withstand the shock of 
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the French cuirassiers, and shared in 
the general rout. Two thousand Span- 
iards fell on the field, or in the pur- 
suit; all the artillery, consisting of 
twenty guns, with eight hundred pri- 
soners, fell into the hands of the 
victors. The whole ammunition and 
stores of the army were taken in Bur- 
gos, which was given up to pillage, and 
the dispersion of the defeated troops 
-was complete. 

26. Burgos now became the centre 
of the Emperor's operations; head- 
quarters were established there on the 
12th, and ten thousand light troops 
C^ere despatched forward to scour the 
eountry, levy contributions, and diffuse 
a general terror of the French arms. 
Such was the consternation produced 
by their advance, that they traversed 
the open fields in every direction, 
without experiencing the slightest op- 
position. They swept over &e plains 
of Leon as far as Benavente, Toro, and 
Tordesillas, spreading everywhere the 
triumphant proclamations of the Em- 
peror, and boasting that, notwithstand- 
ing their utmost exertions, the French 
horsemen could not overtake the Eng- 
lish army, which, abandoning its allies 
Without striking a blow, was flying in 
disgrace to its ships. But wlule, by 
these incursions, the attention of the 
enemy was drawn to the side of Sala- 
manca, the eyes of Napoleon were, in 
reality, turned in a different quarter ; 
and it was against Oastanos and Pala- 
fox that the weight of his forces was 
directed. Tlie position of the French 
army seemed to expose them to certain 
destruction; for Ney's corps, which 
had been destined to act against the 
army of Estremadura at Bui^gos, being 
rendered disposable by its sudden de- 
struction, was in a situation to make 
a circuit round their position, and cut 
them off from the line of retreat to 
New Castile and Madrid. That brave 
marshal, accordingly, reinforced by a 
division from the reserve, was directed 
to move from Aranda by Soria to 
Agreda, which was directly in their 
rear; while Lannes was despatched 
from Burgos, with two divisions of in- 
fantry and one of heavy cavalry from 
the reserve, to put himself at the head 



of Moncey's corps, and attack them in 
front.* Meanwhile Castanos, finding 
himself separated both from Belvidere's 
and Blake*s army, with the destruction 
of which he was unacquainted, had 
adopted the extraordinary plan of 
forcing a passage through the French 
forces in his front, and marching by 
Concha-de-Harra and Soria to Burgos, 
where he was to annihilate the Em- 
peror's reserves and rear-guard, and 
thence pass on to Vittoria to co-ope- 
rate with Blake in the destruction of 
the two corps in Biscay. 

27. In the midst of these extrava- 
gant projects, the hand of fate was 
upon him. Marshal Ney, who left 
Aranda on the 19th, entered Soria on 
the 21st, upon which Castanos re- 
treated towards Tudela, which he 
reached on the evening of the 22d. 
There his army formed a junction with 
that of Aragon under Palafox, and 
th^r united forces amounted to thirty- 
nine thousand infantry, and four thou- 
sand cavalry, with forty guns. The 
generals of the armies of Andalusia 
and Aragon could not concur in any 
plan of common operations; Palafox 
contending strongly for the defence of 
Aragon, Castanos for the more prudent 
plan of retiring before the enemy. 
Nothing was as yet decided between 
these conflicting opinions, when it was 
announced from the outposts that the 
enemy were already upon them. In 
haste the troops were drawn up nearly 
on the ground which they occupied at 
the moment^ which was along a range 
of inconsiderable hills, nearly six miles 
long, stretching from Tudela to Taro- 
zona. The Aragonese, with Palafox, 
were on the right, leaning on Tudela ; 
the Yalendans and CastUians loosely 
scattered in the centre ; the veterans 
of Andalusia, proud of the laurels of 
Baylen, on the left, stretching to Tara- 
zona, which they occupied with three 
divisions, the flower of the army. 

* In crossiaff a mountain range near Tolosa, 
the horse of Marshal Lannes fell with him, 
and he sustained several severe and danger- 
ous bruises. He was cured in a very singu- 
lar manner, by being wrapped in the warm 
skin of a newly-slain sheep, and was able in 
two days to resume the command of tho 
army.—IiABREY, JUcfmotres et Camp, iv. 237. 
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Lannes, who commanded the French, 
and had concentrated thirty thousand 
infantry and five thousand cayaky, 
with sixty pieces of cannon, instantly 
perceived the weakness of the enemy's 
line, and pi*epared to pierce the long 
and feebly-guarded front in the centre, 
where it was weakest, and composed 
of the most inexperienced troops, so 
as to separate altogether the army of 
Aragon from that of Andalusia. 

28. This well-conceived plan proved 
entirely successful. General Maurice- 
Mathieu, with a strong body of infan- 
try, and the whole cavalry under Le- 
f ebvre - Desnouettes, attacked the Ya- 
lencians and Castilians in the centre 
with great vigour, and soon compelled 
them to give ground. But they were 
in their turn charged by the Spanish 
Guards, whom Castanos despatched to 
their assistance from the left, who 
threw the assailants into confusion; 
and the Spanish line in that quarter 
was gaining ground, when they were 
taken in flank by General Morlot, who 
had beaten back the Aragonese on the 
right, and now turned fiercely upon 
the enemy's centre. Aided by such 
powerful auxiliaries, Maurice-Mathieu 
and Lefebvre-Desnouettes regained the 
advantage, and in their turn drove 
back and threw into confusion the Va- 
lencians and CastiUans, who had fallen 
into disorder from the length of the 
combat. The centre was speedily 
routed, and Lefebvre • Desnouettes, 
charging the right with vigour, drove 
them entirely oflf the field in confu- 
siontowards Saragossa. Meanwhile, La 
Pena with the victors of Baylen, on 
the extreme left, had routed the French 
under La Gi'ange, by whom he was op- 
posed; but when following up their 
success in some disorder, and already 
confident of victory, the victors were 
suddenly met and broken by a solid 
mass of infantry which diverged from 
the victorious centre of the enemy. 
The other divisions of the army of An- 
dalusia, three in number, and embrac- 
ing twelve thousand soldiers, took no 
part in the action. They commenced 
their retreat, however, in good order, 
when it was evident the battle was 
lost ; but some of the advanced troops 



of Ney's corps having appeared in the 
rear, from the side of Soria, and a 
powder • waggon having exploded by 
accident, the retreat became disorderly, 
and it was with some difficulty the 
guns were brought off. As it was, the 
separation of the Spanish armies was 
complete ; fifteen thousand men, Ara- 
gonese, Yalencians, and Castilians, had 
taken refuge in Saragossa, without 
either guns or ammunition -waggons. 
Twenty thousand, under Castanos, 
with all their artillery, fell back, com- 
paratively in good order, to Calatayud, 
and were immediately ordered up by 
the Central Junta to Madrid to defend 
the capital. Five thousand were killed 
and wounded, or made prisonera on the 
field; the remainder, with twenty guns, 
disperaed in the pursuit, and were 
never more heard of. But if Napoleon's 
dii'ections had been implicitly followed 
by Ney, who arrived at Soria on the 
22d, and if, instead of remaining in 
that town, as he did, inactive for two 
days, he had advanced in the direction 
of Calatayud, he would have fallen 
perpendicularly on the retreating 
columns of Castanos, and totally de- 
stroyed them. This failui*e on the 
part of Ney excited great displeasure 
in Napoleon, (who had with reason 
calculated upon much greater results 
from the battle), and was attended 
with important consequences on the 
future fortunes of the war.* 

29. The battles of Espinosa, Burgos, 
and Tudela, were not only totally de- 
structive of the Spanish armies in the 
north, but they rendered, by the dis- 
persion of their forces with which they 
were attended, the approach to the 

* Colonel Napier says, "Palafox, with the 
right wing and centre, fled to Saragossa with 
such speed that some of the fugitives are said 
to have anived there the same eveniDcr." It 
would he desirahle that the authority on 
which this serious charge is made against 
Palofox should he given, as no founaation 
appears for it in the militiuy authorities with 
which I am acquainted. Jom ini savs merely, 
that after the battlo "Palafox took the i-oad 
to Saragossa;" Toreno, "that Don Joseph 
Palafox in the momiiig (des h maftn)resumed 
the route to Saragossa." Neither say any- 
thing about any of the Aragonese or Palaiox 
himself having either /«d to Saragossa, or ar- 
rived there at night.— Napier, i. 403, Irt Ed. •• 
ToasNo, ii. 141 ; JoaiiKi, iii 100. 
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capital a matter of ease to the French 
Emperor. Blake's troops, of which 
Komana had now assumed the com- 
mand, had almost all dispersed, some 
into Asturias, others into Leon: and 
it was with the utmost difficulty that 
that gallant commander had rallied ten 
thousand of the starving fugitives, 
without either artillery, ammunition, 
or stores, in the rugged mountains 
from which the Ebro takes its rise; 
the remnant of the army of Estrema- 
dura, routed at Burgos, had fallen 
back, in the utmost confusion, towards 
the Guadarrama moimtains ; while Cas- 
tanos, with the army of Andalusia, was 
driven off in a south-easterly direc- 
tion to Calatayud, on the road to Va- 
lencia ; and Palafox, with the levies of 
Aragon and Castile, had sought refuge 
behind the walls of Saragossa. Thus, 
the Spanish armies were not only in- 
dividually and grievously weakened by 
the losses they had sustained, but so 
disjointed and severed, as to be in- 
capable of acting in concert, or afford- 
ing any support to each other ; while 
Napoleon, at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, occupied a central posi- 
tion in the heart of them all, and was 
master of the great road leading direct 
to the capital. 

30. It was in such circumstances 
that the genius of that great general, 
which never shone with such lustre as 
in the vigour and ability with which 
he followed up a beaten enemy, ap- 
peared most conspicuous. Abandoning 
the remains of Blake's army to Soult, 
and the care of watching the English 
troops to Lefebvre's corps, and direct- 
ing Lannes to observe Saragossa and 
the discomfited but warlike multitude 
which it contained, while Ney was to 
press incessantly on Castanos, and 
drive him off, as far as possible, in an 
easterly direction, the Emperor him- 
self, with the Imperial Guards, Victors' 
corps, and the reserve, at least sixty 
thousand strong, advanced towards 
Madrid. So skilfully were these vari- 
ous movements combined, that while 
each corps had the following up and 
destroying of its own peculiar antago- 
2i.'st in an especial manner intrusted 

"VOL. VIII. 



to itfl care, the whole combined to 
protect and support the advance of the 
main body to the capital; Lefebvre 
covering its right flank, Ney its left, 
while Lannes and Soult secured and 
protected the rear, at the same time 
that they disposed of the remains of 
the Aragonese and Galician armies. 
. 31. Departing from Aranda on the 
28th, the Emperor arrived at the foot 
of the Somo-sierra pass on the morn- 
ing of the 30th. Some field-works, 
hastily constructed at the summit of 
the pass, were garrisoned by a dis- 
orderly crowd, composed of the reserve 
of the divisions of Andalusia which 
had been sent forward from Madrid, 
with which were united the remains of 
the army of Estremadura ; in all about 
twelve thousand men, with sixteen 
pieces of cannon, under the command 
of General San Juan. The guns swept 
the road along the whole ascent, which 
was long and very steep; and as it 
was inevitable that a veiy considerable 
time must be occupied by the troops 
in surmounting the toilsome ascent, a 
very serious loss was anticipated by 
the assailants. Preceded, however, by 
a doud of sharpshooters, who covered 
the mountains on either side, aoolimin 
of three regiments ascended the cause- 
way, while as many assailed the posi- 
tion on its right, and a like number 
on its left. The fire, however, of the 
artillery on the summit was very 
violent, to which it was difficult to re- 
ply, as a thick fog, intermingled with 
smoke, hung over their line on the 
higher part of the ridge, on entering 
into which the French found them- 
selves torn by a descending shower of 
balls from an enemy whom they could 
not discern. The head of the column 
on the causeway was already arrested, 
and hesitation, as always ensues in 
such an event, was beginning to spread 
in the rear, when Napoleon, having 
rode to the bottom of the pass, at once 
ordered the Polish lancers and chas- 
seurs of the Guard, under General 
Montbrun, to chai^ge. Advancing up 
the steep ascent at a rapid pace, these 
brave men opened a way for them- 
selves through the columns of infantry 
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with which it was encambered, and 
attacked the battery : the first squa- 
drons, shattered by a terrible dis- 
charge, reeled and fell back ; but the 
next, galloping forward before the 
guns could bo reloaded, dashed among 
the artillerymen, and carried the pieces. 
Meanwhile the Spanish infantry, sta- 
tioned on either flank, retired, after 
dischaiglng their muskets at the swarms 
of tirailleurs by whom they were as- 
sailed; and the whole body, falling 
into confusion, soon fled in disorder to 
Segovia, where a small number only 
could be rallied by the efforts of their 
gallant leader, San Juan, who cut his 
way, sword in hand, through a body of 
Polish lancers by whom he was en- 
veloped. 

82. Great was the dismay in the 
Spanish capital when the alarming in- 
telligence arrived, early on the morning 
of the 1st December, that the Somo- 
sierrapass had been forced, and that 
Napoleon with his terrible legions was 
advancing with rapid strides against 
its defenceless walls. The Central 
Junta at Aranjuez, at the same time, 
heard of the disaster, and instantly 
fixing on Badajoz as their point of 
union, they set out with all imaginable 
haste for Talavera de la Reyna in dif- 
ferent parties and by different roads, 
and were fortunate enough to arrive 
at their place of destination without 
accident. Meanwhile, the general gov- 
ernment of Madrid was intrusted to a 
Provisional Junta, of which the Duke 
del Inf antado was the head ; while the 
direction of its military defence was 
in the hands of Don Thomas de Morla, 
who had early taken a lead in the 
Cadiz insurrection, but whose subse- 
quent violation of faith to the pri- 
soners taken at Baylen augured ill for 
the integrity with which he would dis- 
charge the arduous duties now in- 
trusted to his care. The troops in the 
city consisted only of three hundred 
regular soldiers, with two battalions 
and a single squadron newly levied. 
Nevertheless, vigorous preparations 
were made for defence. Eight thou- 
sand muskets, and a still greater num- 
ber of pikes, were hastily distributed 
from the arsenal to the people ; heavy 



cannon were planted on the Retiro 
and principal streets; the pavement 
was torn up, barricades were con- 
structed, and the most enthusiastic 
spirit pervaded the multitude. Am- 
munition was served out in abimdance : 
but some of the cartridges were dis- 
covered to be filled with black sand 
instead of gunpowder — a discoveiy 
which, in the excited state of the in- 
habitants, proved fatal to the Marquis 
Perales, who was at the head of that 
department. He had formerly been 
the idol of the people ; but, with their 
usual inconstancy, upon the first 
discovery of this fraud, originating 
probably in tho cupidity of some in- 
ferior agent, a furious mob assailed his 
house, dragged him into the street, and 
there murdered him. 

33. On the morning of the 2d, the 
advanced guards of the French ai^rived 
on the heights to the north of Madrid; 
and the Emperor, who was extremely 
desirous of gaining possession of the 
capital on the anniversary of his coro- 
nation, and of the battle of Austerlitz, 
immediately summoned it to sur- 
render; but the proposal was indig- 
nantly rejected. On the same day the 
Duke del Infantado was fortunate 
enough to make his escape, under 
cover of a thick fog, and directed his 
steps to GuadaJaxara, to join the army 
of Castanos, which had retreated in 
that direction. During the night the 
French infantry arrived in great 
strength around the capital, and on 
the following morning a thick fog 
overspread both the agitated multi- 
tude within, and the host without by 
which it was menaced. By degrees, 
however, the mist was dispelled by 
the rays of the ascending sun, and the 
Emperordirected his columns of attack 
against the Retiro, the heights of 
which completely commanded the city. 
A battery of thirty guns speedily 
made a practicable breach in its wesJk 
defences; andaFrenchdivi8ion,advanc- 
ing to the assault, soon after rushed 
in, and made themselves masters of that 
important post. The agitation in Ma- 
drid now became excessive. Twenty 
thousand armed men were within its 
walls, agitated by furious passion3r 
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turning witli individual ardour, but 
-destitute of the organisation and dis- 
cipline necessary for success against the 
formidable enemy by whom they were 
now assailed. The city presented the 
most frightful scene of disorder. Ex- 
asperated crowds filled the streets ; 
'Strong barricades were erected in 
various quarters ; the bells of two 
'hundred churches rang together ; a 
•confused murmur, like the sound of a 
mighty cataract, was heard incessantly, 
even during the night, which was 
;«udible at the distance of miles from 
the capital. In the French lines, on 
the other hand, all was silent and 
•orderly, and the step only of the pass- 
ing sentinel broke the stillness — a 
striking image of the difference be- 
tween the disorderly passions which 
agitate the populace, without being 
>dL*ected by superior intelligence to any 
-useful end, and the experienced disci- 
pline which restrains an ardour not 
less powerful, till the moment for let- 
ting it loose with decisive effect has 
■arrived. 

34. But the possession of the Re- 
ttiro, in a militaiy point of view, is pos- 

♦ When Morla appeared before him. Napo- 
fleon addresed him in these words : " You in 
vain seek to shelter yourself under the name 
of the people; if you cannot now appease 
them, it is because you have formerly exdtcd 
;«ind misled them by your falsehoods. Re- 
turn to Madrid, assemble the clergy, the 
magistrates, the principal inhabitants ; tell 
them, that if by to-morrow morning at six 
• o'clock the town has not swrendered, it will 
'<sea8e to exist. I neither will nor ought to 
withdraw my troops. You have massacred 
the unhappy French prisoners who fell into 
your hands : within these few days you have 
: suffered two servants of the Russian ambas- 
isador to be dragged into the streets and mur- 
dered, because they were bom in France. 
The imskilfulness and cowardice of a general 
bad placed in your hands troops who had 
•4»ipitulated on tiie field of battle, and the ca- 
pitulation was violated. What sort of a let- 
ter did you, M. Morla, write to tiie general 
who subscribed that capitulation ?t It well 
•became you to speak of pillage— you, who in 
Boussillon had carried off women, and di- 
"vided them like booty among your soldiers. 
What right, besides, had you to hold such 
slanguage? The capitulation ezpresdy for- 
bade iL What have the English done, who 
are far from piquing themselves on being 

t Alluding to UorUt'8 letter to Dapont of 10th August 
1808, in which he sought to vindicate the violation of 
*tlie eapitulatlon on the ground of the atrocities of whldi 
' Um French soldiers had teen guilty. 



session of Madrid; bombs from its 
heights can reach the farthest points 
of the city. Sensible of the impos- 
sibility of maintaining the defence, 
the Spanish authorities were deliberat- 
ing on the expedience of proposing 
terms of capitulation, when a flag of 
truce arrived from Berthier, threaten- 
ing the utmost severity of military 
execution if the signal of submission 
was not hoisted within two hours. 
Morla and Ivriarte were upon that 
despatched to the headquarters of the 
Emperor to negotiate the terms of 
surrender. He received the former 
with unusual sternness, and in just 
but cutting terms reproached him with 
his violation of good faith towards the 
unhappy prisoners taken at Baylen.* 
"Injustice and bad faith," said he, 
" ever in the end recoil upon those who 
commit them.*' Prophetic words! of 
the truth and universal application of 
which Napoleon himself, on the rock 
of St Helenoi, afterwards afforded a 
memorable example. Filled with con- 
sternation at the perilous predicament 
in which he was individually placed, 
from the well-foimded resentment of 

strict observers of the law of nations ?— they 
complained of the Convention of Cintra^ but 
nevertheless carried it into execution. To 
violate military conventions is to renounce 
civilisation, and put ourselves on a level with 
the Bedouins of the Desert How can you 
now venture to demand a capitulation, you 
who have violated that of Baylen ? See how 
injustice and bad &ith ever recoil upon those 
who commit them. I had a fleet at Cadiz ; 
it had come there as to an ally's harbour; 
and you directed against it the mortars of 
the town which you commanded. I had a 
Spanish army in my ranks, but I preferred 
allowing it to escape on board the English 
vessels, and hurling it from the rocks of Es- 
pinosa, to disarming it. I would rather have 
seven thousand additional enemies to combat 
than be wanting in good faith. Return to 
Madrid ; I give you till to-morrow at ten : 
return then if you are the bearer of submis- 
sion ; if not, you and your trooi>8 shall be fdl 
put to the sword."— Thibaudeau, viL 165, 
166. There can be no doubt that conscious- 
ness of his former breach of &ith now para- 
lysed Morla, and impelled him into a second 
act of pusillanimity, if not treachery, to his 
own coimtrymen ; so true it is, in Napoleon's 
words, that ^'injuttice and bad faith ever re- 
coil in the end upon thote who commit them.'* 
Morla lingered out a few years, abhorred and 
shunned by all ; he died as he had lived, de« 
voured by remorse and sunk in mlseiy.-- 
TOBENO. iL 155. 
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the Emperor, and inspired with a sense 
of the necessity of appeasing the wrath 
of the conqueror by an immediate 
surrender, Morla returned to the city, 
and easily persuaded the majority of 
the junta that submission had become 
a matter of necessity. A few gallant 
men, with the Marquis Castellas and 
Viscount de Gaeta, disdaining to sur- 
render, withdrew from the city during 
the night, and took the road for Estre- 
madura. At daybreak the capitulation 
was signed, and by ten o'clock the 
principal points of the city were in 
the possession of the French troops. 

35. Napoleon did not himself enter 
Madrid, but established his head- 
quarters at Ohamartin, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, where he re- 
ceived the submission of the 'autho- 
rities, and fulminated his anathemas 
against the functionaries who had re- 
sisted or swerved from his govern- 
ment. In a short time everything 
wore the appearance of peace : the 
theatres were reopened; the shop- 
keepers displayed their tempting wares, 
secure in the discipline of the con- 
querors ; the Prado and public walks 
were crowded with spectators. Nume- 
rous deputations, embracing some of 
the most wealthy and respectable in- 
habitants of Madrid, waited on the 
Emperor, and renewed their protesta- 
-tiona of fidelity to his brother Joseph, 
who was established at the royal palace 
of Prado : it then appeared how com- 
pletely and fatally the corruptions and 
enjoyments of opulence and civilised 
life disqualify men from acting a 
heroic part in defence of their coim- 
try.* Measures of great severity were 
adopted against all the constituted au- 
thorities who, after having recognised 
Joseph as King of Spain, had joined 
the popular party. The Marquis de 
Simon, a Frenchman by birth, who 
had to the last prolonged the conflict 
after the capitulation had paralysed 
all general resistance, and was taken 
fighting bravely, when endeavouring 
to cut liis way through at the gate of 

* Thoir number amounted to above ttcelve 
Jiundred, comprehending the most eminent 
and weiUthy individuals of all classes in the 
metrox>oIi8.— Jojf. iii. 105. 



FuenearraU was ordered to be shot- 
He owed his life to the intercession of 
his daughter, who threw herself at the 
Emperor^s feet, and obtained from hi& 
clemency a commutation of the sen- 
tence. All the members of the Council 
of Castile who had declared that they 
had sworn allegiance to Joseph under 
Jesuitical^ mental reservations, were 
dismissed, and ordered to be detained 
prisoners in their own houses. Nor 
were general measures wanting, calcu- 
lated to reconcile the nation to the 
sway of the intrusive monarch. By a» 
solemn decree, the Inquisition was 
abolished, and all its funds were di- 
rected to be applied towards the reduc- 
tion of the public debt ; feudal rights 
were suppressed ; all personal restric- 
tions and privileges declared at an end ; 
the number of convents throughout 
the kingdom was at once reduced a 
third, and their inmates were turned 
adrifty while all novices were permitted 
to leave their places of seclusion. One- 
half of the proceeds of the estates of 
the suppressed convents was to be ap- 
plied to the public debt, the other to 
the relief of the cities and towns whicb 
had suffered from the French invasion ; 
and all the barriers between province- 
and province, which had so long im- 
peded the internal commerce of the 
kingdom, were declared at an end. A 
few days after, the Emperor fulmi- 
nated a bulletin against the English 
government, which deserves to be re- 
corded, from the singular contrast 
which its predictions exhibited to the 
future march of events with which his 
own destinies were so deeply inter- 
woven.t Amidst these gi^eat designs, 

t "As to the English armies, I via 

ehoH them from the Pmintula. Sarogossa^ 
Valencia, Seville, shall be reduced to subjec- 
tion, either by persuasion or force of arms ; 
there is no longer any obstacle which can- 
long retard the execution of my wishes. 
The Bourbons can never again reign in Europe r 
the divisions in the royal family have been 
fomented by the English. It was not the 
old King Charles or his favourite whom the 
Duke del Infantado, the instrument of Eng- 
land, wished to overturn from the throne ; 
his papers, recently taken, pi*ove what the- 
real object was; it was British pi-epondei-ance 
which they wished to establish in Spain. 
Insensate prelect I which could have led to 
no othei result but a war without end, audf 
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the attention of the Emperor was still 
^ed on the magnificent projects of 
internal improvement and embellish- 
ment which he had set on foot in 
France. The completion of the new 
road over Mont Cenis, " on such a scale 
as to render it secure not only in 
reality but to the imagination;** the 
formation of a quay from the Corps 
Legislatif to the bridge of Jena at 
Paris; the ux^g forward of the 
numerous canals in the course of con- 
struction in France ; vast additions to 
the harbour of La Spezzia in Italy, 
which he proposed to make '' a second 
Toulon,** continually occupied his at- 
tention. He constantly complained of 
the tardiness with which these public 
works were carried on, so little com- 
mensurate to the ardoiu: of his impas- 
sioned mind. On the 21st December, 
^he day before he quitted Madrid, he 
wrote a long letter to Champagny at 
Paris, urging him to hasten tiie intro- 
duction of the water of the canal of 
Ourcq into Paris, not only to replenish 
the Fontaine des Innocents, and other 
ioimtains already in activity, but to 
establish magnificent water-works in 
the Champs Elys^es and gardens of 
the Tuileries, on such a scale as to be 
^capable of representing naval engage- 
juents similar to those exhibited by 
the Emperors to the Roman populace. 
He gave, at the same time, proof of the 
greatness of his mind by orders to 
compose songs descriptive of the glory 
the Grand Army had acquired, and 
would acquire, and for a solemn trans- 
lation of the heart of Yauban to the 

the shedding of oceans of blood. No power 
nufluenoed by England can exist on the Con- 
tinent ; if there are any which desiro it, their 
'Wish is insensate, and will sooner or later 
cause their ruin. If you swear allegiance to 
my brother with sincerity and truth, with- 
out equivocation or mental reservation, I will 
relinquish all the rights which conquest has 
now afforded me, and make it my first object 
to conduct myself towards you as a faithful 
friend. The present generation may differ 
in opinion ; too many passions have been 
brought into action ; but your gi'audchildren 
will bless mo as their regenerator : they will 
place among their memorable days that in 
whidi I appeared among them, and from 
those days will date the future prosperity of 
*pain.*' — Napolbon's Proclamation to the 
Spaniards, December 7, 1808; JoMim, iii. 
108, 110. 



Invalides on the 26th May, the anni- 
versary of the taking of Dantzic ; and 
of its littleness, by two decrees banish- 
ing Madame de Stael and Madame de 
Chevreuse forty leagues from Thrift. 
The first might be a formidable rivnl 
from her literary talent; the latter 
was a young and brilliant beauty, whose 
only fault was having let fall some 
heedless expressions in regard to the 
ladies of the new court. 

36. Nor was the Emperor less active- 
ly employed during the fortnight 
that he remained at Madrid, in dis- 
persing his armies so as to spread 
them over the greatest possible space, 
and complete in all the provinces that 
thorough conquest which had already 
been effected in the capital. Ney's 
corps, which had been brought up 
from Soria, was stationed at Madrid, 
under his own immediate control, with 
the Quards and reserve ; Victor was 
advanced to Toledo, which, notwith- 
standing its expressed determination 
to hold out to the uttermost, opened 
its gates on the first summons ; while 
his light cavalry scoured the plains of 
La Mancha, carrying devastation and 
terror to the foot of the Sierra Morena. 
Lefebvre advanced to Talavera, on the 
great road for Badajos and Elvas ; Soult 
was reposing on the banks of the Car- 
rion, preparing to follow the broken 
remains of Romana*s army into the 
fastnesses of Galicia ; Jimot's corps 
was broken up, and the divisions com- 
posing it were incorporated with Soult's 
troops; Moncey was ordered up to 
Madrid for an expedition against Va- 
lencia; while Mortier was directed to 
advance to support his corps, which 
was occupied with the siege of Sara- 
gossa. Thus the Emperor, from his 
central position at Madrid, was pre- 
paring expeditions to subdue the in- 
surrection at once in Andalusia, Estre- 
madura, Gkdiciav Valencia, and Aragon; 
governed in these measures by his 
favourite maxim, which had been acted 
upon with such fatal effect against the 
Prussians after the battle of Jena, that 
the true secret of war is to concentrate 
when a decisive blow is to be struck, 
but to disperse when the broken re- 
mains of the enemy are to be pursued. 
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and the moral effect of yictory is to 
be magnified by the numerous minor 
successes by which it is followed. 

37. Vast as such a plan of opera- 
tions imdoubtedly was, it was not 
disproportioned to the resources of 
the Emperor; for the imperial muster- 
rolls, on 10th October, showed in the 
Peninsula the enormous number of 
three hundred and thirty thousand 
men and sixty thousand horse, of 
whom no less than two hundred and 
fifty thousand were present with the 
eagles and with their regiments, and 
the losses since sustained had been 
more than counterbalanced by the re- 
inforcements received. Thus, after 
making every allowance for the troops 
requisite for garrisons and communi- 
cations, at least a himdred and sixty 
thousand were disposable for active 
operations, or above thirty thousand 
men could be directed against each of 
the provinces menaced with an attack.* 
The disorganised condition of the 
Spanish armies, the deplorable state 
of destitution to which they were re- 
duced, the vast distance which sepa- 
rated them from each other, and the 
want of any efficient central govern- 
ment to combine their operations, 
rendered it too probable that this 
vigorous and unrelenting system of 
conquest would be attended with the 
desired effect. There was every reason 



to fear that the national resistance of 
the Spaniards would, in the first mo- 
ments of consternation consequent cm 
their disasters, be speedily suppressed 
in all the provinces ; when the career 
of victory was arrested from a quarter 
whence it was least expected, and by 
an enemy who had been hitherto ai- 
most forgotten, from the mistaken view 
which the Emperor entertained of their- 
prowess. 

88. While these disasters were ac- 
cumulating on the Spanish monarchy,, 
the English army, unobserved and un- 
assailed, had at length been concen- 
trating its forces. Baird had come up* 
from Corunna, Hope from the Escurial ; 
and Sir John Moore found himself at. 
the head of nearly thirty thousand 
men, of whom above two thousand 
were cavalry in admirable condition, 
and sixty pieces of cannon.f The 
English general was for long extreme- 
ly perplexed what to do, in conse- 
quence of the imperfect information, 
which he received, and between the 
plans advocated to him by Mr Frere,. 
the British ambassador at Madrid, who> 
strongly ui^ed an immediate advance- 
to the capital, and the evidence which 
the progress of events around him was- 
daily affording of the utter incapacity 
of the Spanish troops to contend with 
the formidable legions of I^apoleon. 
At one time the intelligence of the- 



• Eight corps, as on p. 9, . . . . • 819,690 

Of whom were present under anna, .... 247.834 

Horses, 56.567 

Detached, 82,536 

In hospital 37,419 

—Imperial Mmter-BoUtf Napixb, L p. 88, App, 

t The British army, however, bad its fiill proportion of that usual drawback upon all 
armies^ the difference between the actual numbers appearing on the muster-rolls, and the 
efficient force that could reallv be brought hito the fieui The following is the strength oC 
the British army fh>m the Acuutant-general's state, 19th December 1808 :— 



Fit for Duty. 


In HoipiUI. 


Detached. 


Totftl. 


Cavalry, .... 2,278 
Infantry, .... 22,832 
Artillery, .... 1,858 


182 

3,786 

97 


794 
893 


8,254 

26,871 

1,455 


ToUl, 25,858 


4,035 


1,687 


31,583 



Two thousand two hundred and seventy-five were left in Portugal, or were on the march 
between Lugo and Villa-Franca, and must be deducted from this number.— Napibb, L 8l^ 
AppendU* 
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successive rout of all the Spanish 
armies appeared so alarming, that 
orders were given to the troops to re- 
treat, and Sir David Baird's heavy- 
baggage, which was coming up from 
Lugo to Astorga^ commenced a retro- 
grade movement to the former place. 
This determination excited the ut- 
most dissatisfaction among the troops; 
officers and men loudly and openly 
murmured against such a resolution, 
and declared it would be better to 
sacrifice half the army than retire 
from so &dr a field without striking a 
blow for the allies who had staked 
their all in the common cause. The 
gallant spirit of the general himself 
secretly recoiled from the mournful 
resolution, which nothing had made 
him adopt but an imperious sense of 
duty to the troops intrusted to his 
care, the gloomy forebodings conse- 
quent on Uie overwhelming strength 
of the enemy, and the defeat and dis- 
persion of all the Spanish forces who 
had attempted to arrest his progress. 

89. These feelings', both in the gene- 
ral and the soldiers, were wrought up 
to the highest degree when intelligence 
was received, shortly after the ad- 
vance of the French to Madrid, of the 
enthusiastic preparations made for the 
defence of the capital, and the deter- 
mination of the inhabitants to bury 
themselves under its ruins rather than 
submit to the invader. Giving vent 
joyfully to the native courage of his 
disposition, as well as the loudly-ex- 
pressed wishes of the army. Sir John 
Moore now sent orders to Sir David 
Baird to suspend his retreat, and, to 
the infinite joy of the troops, direc- 
tions were given, indicating a disposi- 
tion to advance. These preparations 
were not relaxed, although Colonel 
Graham, the future hero of Barossa, re- 
turned on the 9th with the dishearten- 
ing intelligence of the capture of the 
Retire, and perilous situation of Ma- 
drid. The British general knew that 
his countrymen looked to him for 
some great exploit ; and, though fully 
aware of the danger of such a step, 
he resolved to throw himself upon the 
enemy's communications, and menace 
Soult, who, with fifteen thousand men, 



lay exposed to his blows in the valley 
of the Carrion. The gallant resolu- 
tion was no sooner taken than it was 
acted upon ; two days after, the Brit- 
ish army, completely concentrated, 
commenced its advance, and Moore, 
with twenty- five thousand effective 
men around his banners, ventured to 
try his fortune against Napoleon, who 
had two hundred thousand under his 
command. 

40. The forward march of the Eng- 
lish forces, however, was combined, as 
prudence, and indeed necessity, dic- 
tated, with preparations for a retreat ; 
and as it was imcertain which line 
would be adopted, magazines were 
formed both on the great road to Lis- 
bon and at Benavente, Astorga, and 
Lugo, in the direction of Galicia. On 
the 13th, headquarters reached Relae- 
jos, and the advanced posts of cavalry 
extended to Rueda, at which place 
they surprised a French post and made 
eighty prisoners. Great was the asto- 
nishment of these haughty conquerors 
at finding themselves tiius assailed by 
an enemy, whom the boastful procla- 
mations of the Emperor had led them 
to believe to be in full retreat for his 
ships. At first Sir John's march was 
directed towards Yalladolid, in order 
to facilitate the junction with Baird's 
corps ; but au intercepted despatch 
from Napoleon on the 14th having 
made him acquainted with the fall of 
Madrid, and the unsuspecting security 
in whidi Soult's corps lay in the valley 
of the Carrion, the . columns were 
moved towards Toro and Benavente, 
and Yalderas was assigned as the point 
of junction for the two armies. 

41. At Toro, where headquarters 
were on the 16th, information was re- 
ceived that Romana, who had been in- 
formed of the movement, and invited 
to co-operate in it^ instead of doing so, 
was, in consequence of the retrograde 
movement of Sir David Baird a few 
days before, in full retreat towards 
the Galician mountains: the truth was, 
his troops, from hunger, fatigue, and 
misery, had dwindled away to eight 
thousand ragged and disheartened fu- 
gitives, totadly unfit to take the field 
with regular forces, and whom he was 
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even ashamed to array by their side. 
NotwithBtanding this disappointment, 
the English forces continued to ad- 
vance ; on the 20 th, the junction be- 
tween Sir David Baird and Sir John 
Moore was fully effected at Moyorga ; 
and on the 21st the united forces were 
established at Sahagun, near which 
town Lord Paget, afterwards Marquis 
of Anglesea, at the head of the 10th 
and 15th huzzars, not above four hun- 
dz*ed strong, fell in with, and after a 
short but brilliant action, totally de- 
feated a body of seven hundred French 
cavalry, making two colonels and one 
hundred and sixty men prisoners in 
twenty minutes. Soult, now serious- 
ly alarmed, hastily called in his de- 
tachments from all quarters, and with 
some di£Glculty concentrated eighteen 
thousand men on the banks of the 
Carrion and between that and Saldana, 
where Moore was making preparations 
for attacking him on the 23d. 

42. Never was more completely 
evinced than on this occasion the pro- 
phetic sagacity of the saying of Napo- 
leon seven months before, that a vic- 
tory by the allies on the plains of Leon 
would arrest every French army in the 
Peninsula. No sooner was the advance 
of Sir John Moore known at Madrid, 
than it instantly paralysed the move- 
ments of the whole French armies in 
the south of Spain. Napoleon im- 
mediately despatched orders in all 
directions to suspend the expeditions 
into the different provinces which were 
in preparation. Milhaud's and La- 
salle's cuirassiers were arrested at Ta- 
lavera; Victor's advanced guaids were 
recalled from La Mancha; the expedi- 
tion against Valencia was abandoned, 
the preparations against Saragossa sus- 
pended ; and fifty thousand men, under 
the Emperor in person, including the 
Imperial Guards, the whole of Ney's 
corps, and great part of the reserve, 
the flower of the army, were, at a few 
hour^B notice, suddenly marched off in 
the direction of the Somo-sierra. 

43. On the evening of the 22d, they 
were at the foot of the Guadarrama 
Pass ; but a violent hurricane of wind 
and snow enveloped the higher parts of 
the mountains, where the thermometer 



was at 10° below zero of Reaumur ; * 
and the general in command of the 
advanced guard, after twelve hours of 
fruitless toil, reported that the passage 
was impracticable. The conqueror of 
the St Bernard, however, was not so 
easily to be aiTested. Napoleon in -per- 
son hastened to the advanced posts, 
and ordered the march to be continued 
without interruption, himself setting 
the example by pressing forward with 
the leading files on foot. The example 
animated the men to fresh exertions. 
Amidst storms of snow and sleet, 
whidi in the higher parts of the pas- 
sage were truly frightful, the columns 
pressed on with ceaseless activity; and 
after two days of incessant labour the 
difficulties were surmounted, and the 
whole were collected on the northern 
side of the mountains, in the valley of 
the Douro. Urging on his troops with 
indefatigable activity, and riding even 
at that inclement season with the ad- 
vanced posts in person, the Emperor 
soon arrived at the scene of action ; on 
the 26th, headquarters were at Tor- 
desillas, the cavalry at Valladolid, and 
Ney's corps at Rio-Seco. Fully antici- 
pating the immediate destruction of 
the English army, from the immense 
force now brought to bear against 
them, Napoleon on the same day wrote 
to Soult, — "The advanced posts of the 
cavalry are ali*eady at Benavente: if 
the English remain another day in 
their position, they are undone ; should 
they attack you with all their forces, 
retire a day's march to the rear — the 
farther they advance the better for 
us ; if they retreat, ptu'sue them 
closely." 

44. The march of Ney by Zamora 
and Rio-Seco towards Benavente was 
so directed that he early separated the 
British from their communication with. 
Portugal ; and if he could have reach- 
ed the latter town before Sir Jotn 
Moore, he would have cut him ofD 
from the line of retreat to Galicia also, 
and rendered the situation of the army 
all but desperate. This catastrophe, 
however, was prevented by the pru- 
dent foresight of the English com- 
mander, who, having received vague 
♦ About 10' of Fahrenheit 
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but alarming accounts of the march of 
a lai'ge French army from the Bouth, 
suspended his advance on the 28d, and 
on the 24th commenced his retreat 
towards Galicia. Great was the morti- 
fication of the soldiers at this deter- 
mination, for they were in the high- 
est state of vigour and spirits, and an 
unbroken series of brilUant successes 
at the outposts had produced an un- 
boiinded confidence in their own prow- 
ess, likely, if not met by overwhelm- 
ing odds, to have led to the most im- 
portant and glorious results. On the 
26th, Baird's troops i)assed the Esla 
on their retreat, while Moore, who was 
with the rear-guai*d to protect the pas- 
sage of the stores and baggage over 
the bridge of Castro - Gonzalo, was 
threatened by a large body of Ne/s 
horsemen. Lord Paget, however, with 
two squadrons of the 10 th, chained 
and overthrew them, making a hun- 
dred prisoners, besides numbers killed 
and wounded. Indeed, the superiority 
of the English horse had become so 
apparent that they set all odds at de- 
fiance, never hesitated to attack the 
enemy's cavalry, though threefold in 
Dumber, and had already made five 

* This splendid relic of feudal grandeiir is 
thus described by an eloquent eyewitness, 
whose pictures, ecLually vivid in trav^ as 
in history, have given to prose all the colours 
of poetry. • * The Castle of Benavente is one 
of the finest monuments of the age of chiv- 
alry ; nothing in England approaches to it 
in magnificence. Berkeley, Baby, even 
ITarwick, are poor &tbrics in comparison. 
With Gothic grandeur it has the richness of 
Moorish decoration; open alcoves where 
Saracenic arches are supported by pillars of 
porphyry and granite ; cloisters with foun- 
tains playingiu their com-ts;jasper columns, 
and tesselated floors ; niches all over, and 
seats in the walls, over-arched in various 
forms, and enriched with every grotesque 
adornment of gold and silver, and colours 
which are hardfy less goi^eous. It belonged 
•to the Duke of Ossuna, and the splendour of 
•old times wasstiUoontinued there. Theextent 
-of this magnificent structure may be esti- 
onated from this single circumstance, that two 
regiments, besides artillery, were quartered 
within its walls; they proved the most de- 
structive enemies that had ever entered 
them ; the officers, who felt and admired the 
beauties of this venerable pile, attempted in 
vain to save it from devastation. Everything 
•combustible was seized ; fires were lighted 
against the fine walls, and pictures of un- 
known value, the works, perhaps, of the 
«rcat«st Spanish masters, were heaped to- 
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hundred prisoners, during the few 
days they had been engaged in active 
operations. 

45. By this timely retreat, Sir John 
Moore reached Benavente before the 
enemy; and the hazardous operation 
of crossing the Esla, then a roaring 
torrent swollen by melting snow, and 
over planks laid across the broken 
arches of the bridge of Castro, in the 
dark, was successfully peiiormed by 
General Craufurd with the rear-guard. 
The army remained two days at that 
place, reposing from its fatigues, under 
the shelter of its magnificent baronial 
castle, almost unequalled in Europe for 
extent and grandeur.* Discipline, how- 
ever, had already become seriously re- 
laxed during the retreat, though only 
of three days* duration, from Sahagun; 
the spirit of the men had been sur- 
prisingly depressed by the thoughts of 
retiring before the enemy : the officers 
had, in a great degree, lost their autho- 
rity, and disorders equally fatal to the 
army and inhabitants had already com- 
menced. But these evils were accmnu- 
lating only in the front part of the 
column, which was sufiering merely 
under the fatigues of the march and 

gether as fuel. Fortimately the archives of 
the family escaped."— Southey, i. 499. 

In the midst of this disgraceful scene of 
unbridled license and military devastation, 
there is onetrait of heroic presence of mind, 
which in some degree redeems the character 
of the British soldier. Several thousand in- 
fantry slept in the long galleries of an im- 
mense convent built roimd a square ; the 
horses of the cavalry and aiiillery, scarcely 
less numerous, were in the corridor below, 
so closely jammed together that no one could 
pass between them, and there was but one 
entrance. Two officers, returning at night 
from the bridge of Castro, being desirous of 
finding shelter for their men, entered the 

gate of this convent, and perceived with 
error that a large veindow-shutter was on 
fire, and the flames were spreading to the 
rafters above, from whence a single spark 
falling on the straw under the horses would 
ignite the whole, and six thousand men and 
horses would inevitably perish. Without 
saying a word, one of them (Captain Uoyd 
of the 18d) made a sign to his companions to 
keep silence, and springing on the nearest 
horse, ran along the backs of the others till he 
reached the flaming shutter, which by great 
efforts he tore fix>m its hinges and flung into 
the court -yard without giving any alarm ; 
which, in such circumstances, would have 
been hardly less destructive than the flames. 
^ Life cf a Sergeant, p. 143, andNAPicB, i. 467. 
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the wyerity of the weather; no de- 
cline of spirit or enterprise was per- 
ceptible in the rear-guard, which was 
in presence of the enemy. Pickets of 
cavalry had been left to guard the 
fords of the Esla; and on the 28th a 
body of six hundred horsemen of the 
Imperial Guard crossed over, and be- 
gan to drive in the rear-guard, sta- 
tioned in that quarter to repel their 
incursions. Instantly these gallant 
horsemen made ready to oppose them, 
and though only two hnndi'ed in num- 
ber, repeatedly faced about, and by 
successive chai^ges, under Colonel Ot- 
way, retarded the advance of the enemy 
till assistance was at hand. At length, 
the enemy having been drawn sufficient- 
ly far into the plain, the 10th, who 
were formed, concealed by some houses, 
suddenly appeared, and advanced to 
the aftsistance of their brave comrades. 
At the joyful sight of the well-known 
plumes, the retiring horsemen wheeled 
about, a loud cheer was given, and the 
whole bore down at full speed upon the 
enemy. The Imperial Guard, the flower 
of the French army, wreathed with the 
trophies of Austerlitz, were in an in- 
stant broken and driven over the Esla 
with the loss of a himdred and thirty 
killed, and seventy prisoners, among 
whom was their commander. General 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes. 

46. The destruction of the bridge of 
Castro-Gonzalo was so thoroughly ef- 
fected, that it delayed for two days the 
advance of the French, who could not 
cross the stream at other points from 
its swollen state; but at length, the 
arches having been restored, Bessieres 
crossed on the 30th with nine thou- 
sand horsemen, and reached Benavente, 
which had been evacuated by the Eng- 
lish on the same day. At the same 
time the bridge of Mansilla, guarded 
by Romana's troops, was forced by a 
chai^ge of cavahy, and Soult^ passing 
over, overspread the plains of Leon 
with his light horse, and captured the 
town of the same name, with great 
stores belonging to the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The whole army, consisting 
of the Guards, reserve, Soult's and 
Ne/s corps, in all seventy thousand 
Strong, including ten thousand horse. 



and a hundred pieces of cannon, were, 
on the 1st January, united by the Em- 
peror at Astoi^ The union of so 
great a force, in that remote part of the 
Peninsula, was both the highest com- 
pliment that could be paid by that 
great general to the prowessof the Eng- 
lish army, the clearest demonstration 
of the importance of the stroke threat- 
ened by its commander, and the strong- 
est proof of the vigour and celerity 
with which, by long experience and ad- 
mirable arrangements, the movements 
of the French troops could be effected. 
In ten days Napoleon had not only 
transported fifty thousand men from 
Madrid to Astorga, a distance of two 
hundred mUes, but- crossed the Guad- 
arrama range when enveloped in a 
frightful snow-storm, and the torrent 
of the Esla when swollen by wintry 
rains. In each of these operations 
m9re than a day's march had been lost, 
so that the advanced posts of his army 
at least had marched the astonislung 
number of twenty-five miles a-day when 
actually in motion, in the depth of 
winter — an instance of exertion almost 
unparalleled in modem times.* 

47. At this place, however. Napoleon 
left them. On the road between Ben- 
avente and Astorga, when riding in 
pursuit at the gallop with the advanced 
posts, he was overtaken by acourierwith 
despatches. He instantly dismoimted,. 
ordered a bivouac-fire to be lighted by 
the roadside, and, seating himself be- 
side it on the ground, was soon so lost 
in thought as to be insensible to the 
snow which fell in thick flakes around 
him. They afforded ample subject for 

* It has been greatly exceeded, however, in 
the same country in later times, though by u 
much smaller force. In December 183^ tiie 
Spanish General Gomez marched from the 
lines of StBoque in frontof Gibraltar to Tudela 
on the Ebro : ho left StBoque on the 24th No- 
vember, and reached the Ebro on the 17th De- 
cember, having i*epeatedly fought, and been 
driven to circuitous roads to avoid the enemy 
on the way. The distance was above five hun- 
dred miles, performed in twenty -five days. 
There is no such instance of sustained effort ia 
modem times. Septimius Severus marched 
firom Vienna to Rome, a distance of ei^ht 
hundred miles, in forty days, or twenty miles, 
a-day ; but he liad the glittering prospect of 
the empire to animate his exertions. — Ann^ 
Reg. 1836, 379, 380 ; and Gisfiosr, chap. iv. 
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meditation ; they contained authentic 
intelligence of the accession of Austria 
to the confederacy, and the rapid pre- 
parations which her armies were mak- 
ing for taking the field. On the spot, 
he wrote an order for calling into im- 
mediate activity the second levy of 
eighty thousand conscripts authorised 
by the senatus-consultum of 10th Oc- 
tober preceding; and proceeding slow- 
*ly and pensively on to Astorga, re- 
mained there for two days, writing in- 
numerable desx>atches, and regulating 
at once the pursuit of the English 
army, the internal affiurs of Spain, the 
organisation of the forces of the Rhen- 
ish Confederacy, and the development 
of the gigantic strength of France for 
the German war. On the 3d he re- 
turned to Valladolid, where he re- 
mained three days, still indef atigably 
engaged in writing despatches, and 
then returned, with extraordinaiy 
celerity, by Burgos * and Bayonne, to 
Paris, where he arrived on the 23d. 
He took back his Guards, but sent on 
Soult and Ney with two divisions of 
the reserve, in all about sixty thousand 
men, to continue the pursuit of the 
English, who were falling back by ra- 
pid marches, and in great disorder, to- 
wards the Galician mountains. 

48. The withdrawing of the Emperor, 
however, made no change in thef vigour 
with which the pursuit of the English 
army was continued. Soult, who im- 
mediately pressed upon their retiring 
columns, had twenty thousand infantry 
and four thousand cavaliy under mis 
command; and though the British 
army was stUl nearly twenty thousand 
strong, yet the inclemency of the 
weather and rapidity of the retreat 
had in a great degree relaxed the 

♦ He is said to have ridden from Vallado- 
lid to Bui^gros, a distance of thirty-five French 
leoffues, in five hours 1 This rapidity would 
appear incredible, were it not for the cir- 
cumstance that ^0 Emperor here had his 
saddle-horses arranged by divisions of nine 
each at every three or four lengues along the 
road, so that every eight or ten miles he 
found fresh relays of his own horses, which 
were in admirable condition. This was his 
usual practice wherever there appeared the 
least diance of his riding on horseback dur- 
ing his joiuiieys. The remainder of the road 
to Paris he travelled in his carriage.— Thi- 

BAUDBAU, Vii. 101. 



bonds of discipline, and diminished 
the moral strength of the soldiers.i* 
The rear-guard, indeed, still with un- 
abated resolution repelled the attacks, 
of the enemy; but the other troops, 
who had not the excitement of combat, 
often sank under the rigour of the sea* 
son, or yielded to the temptations of 
intemperance, which the extensive 
stores of wine along their line of 
march too readily afforded. The na- 
tive and ineradicable vice of northern 
climates, drunkenness, here appeared 
in frightful colours. The great wine- 
vaults of Bembibre proved more fatal 
than the sword of the enemy; and 
when the gaUant rear-guard, which pre- 
served its ranks unbroken, closed up 
the array, they had to force their way 
through a motley crowd of English, 
and Spanish sol(£ers, stragglers and 
marauders, who reeled out of the houses 
in disgusting crowds, or lay stretched 
on the roadside an easy prey to the 
enemy's cavalry, which thimdered in. 
close pursuit. The condition of the 
army daily became more deplorable. 
The frost had been succeeded by a 
thaw ; rain and sleet fell in torrents ; 
the roads were almost broken up ; the 
horses f oimdered at every step; the few 
artillery-waggons which had hitherto 
kept up fell one by one to the rear, and 
being immediately blown up to pre- 
vent their falling into the enemy's 
hands, gave melancholy token, by the 
sound of their explosions, of the work 
of destruction which was going on. 

49. The moimtain- passes through 
.which the retreat was conducted pre- 
sented, indeed, in many places posi- 
tions in which a few regiments might 
have arrested, for a time at least, on 
that single road, an army ; but it was 
thouffht there was no use in contest- 
ing i^em, as the vastly superior num- 
bers of the enemy, and the advancing 
columns of Key's corps, were supposed 
to give the pursuers the power of 
speedily turning them on either flank. 
It is well known also to all really ac- 
quainted -with war, that a mountain- 

t Three thousand men, chiefly lighttroops, 
had been detached fh>m the main bodv to 
Vigo, to facilitate the embarication on which 
the English commander was already deter- 
mined.— Napier, i. 473. 
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•OU8 region, in appearance the most de- 
f ensible, is in resdity often in the end 
the most indefensible of all districts, 
against a superior and enterprising 
enemy, led by a skilful general Sir 
■John Moore was constantly with the 
rear-guard, doing his utmost to arrest 
the cQsorders and protect the retiring 
columns ; and at Yilla-Franca a sharp 
skirmish ensued with the foremost of 
the pursuers, in which, though the 
French cavalry were at first successful, 
-they were ultimately repulsed by a 
heavy fire from the British light troops, 
-with the loss of several hundred men, 
including General Colbert, who fell 
-while gallantly leading on the van- 
{^uard. In other quarters, however, 
the same discipline was not preserved. 
Disorders went on accumulating with 
irightful rapidity along the whole line; 
and such was the general wreck of pre- 
sence of mind or foresight"; that at No- 
gales the military chest of the army, 
containing £25,000 in dollars, having 
stuck fast in the mud, the treasure was 
rolled in the cask in which it was con- 
tained over a precipitous descent, and 
became the prey of the }>easantry, who 
picked it up at the bottom. AH order 
or subordination was now at an end ; 
the soldiers, exhausted by fatigue, or 
depressed by suffering, sank down in 
numbers on the wayside, and breathed 
their last, some with prayers, others 
-with curses, on their lips. At last the 
^arrny, in frightful disorder, reached 
Lugo, late on the evening of the 6th 
•January. 

50. Here, however. Sir John Moore 
halted, and in a proclamation issued 
next day, severelyrebuked the insubor- 
dination of the troops, and annoimced 
his intention of offering battle to the 
enemy. The army, accordingly, was 
drawn up in a strong position, extend- 
ing along a ridge of low hills, flanked 
on either side by precipitous rocks, 
from the mountains to the bed of the 
Minho ; and it then speedily appeared 
that the preceding disorders of the 
inarch had at least not been owing to 
want of courage. Instantly, as if by en- 
•chantment, the confusion ceased ; joy- 
fully the men fell into their places, the 
stragglers came up from the rear; arms 



were cleaned, faces brightened, con- 
fidence was restored ; and before the 
morning of the 8th nineteen thousand 
men stood in battle array, impatiently- 
awaiting the attack of the enemy. 
Soult, however, declined the combat, 
though on that day he had seventeen 
thousand infantry, four thousand cav- 
alry, and fifty pieces of artillery in 
line; and Moore, having gained his 
object of recruiting his troops, and 
having little food remaining in the 
stores of Lugo, broke up in the follow- 
ing night, and retired towards Corunna. 
51. The night was cold and tempest- 
uous; a severe storm of wind and rain, 
mixed with sleet, burst upon the 
troops ; and in the confusion of a noc- 
turnal retreat, two divisions lost their 
way, and complete disorganisation en- 
sued, insomuch that a lax^ part of 
the army became little better than a 
mass of stragglers, who were only pre- 
vented from becoming the prey of the 
pursuers by the fortunate circum- 
stance of none of his cavalry appear- 
ing in sight. Order having, at day- 
light, been in some degree restored, 
Sir John Moore collected the army 
into a solid mass, and the retreat to 
Corunna was ettected without further 
molestation from the enemy, the night- 
march from Lugo having gained to the 
British twelve hours' start of their 
pursuers, which they were never after- 
wards able to regain. But notwith- 
standing this, it was nearly as disor- 
derly and harassing as the preceding 
part had been. As the troops succes- 
sively arrived at the heights from 
whence the sea was visible, and Corun- 
na, with its white citadel and towers, 
rose upon the view, all -eyes were 
anxiously directed to the bay, in hopes 
that the joyful sight of a friendly fleet 
of transpoi-ts might be seen'; but the 
wide expanse was deserted, and a few 
coasters and fishing-boats alone were 
visible on the dreary main. Deeply 
did every one then lament that a lit- 
tle had not been fought long before ; 
and as the officers cast their eyes on 
the low sand-hills in front of the ram- 
parts of the town, on which they well 
knew the contest for their embarka- 
tion must be sustained, they thought 
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with poignant regret of the innu- 
merable positions, a hundred times 
stronger, which, in the course of the re- 
treat, might have been taken up for the 
encounter. Now, however, there was 
no alternative ; the sea was in their 
front, the enemy in their rear ; fight 
they must to secure the means of em- 
barkation, be the position favourable 
or unfavom'able. 

52. The brigades, as they succes- 
sively arrived, were passed on into the 
town, and all the means which circum- 
stances would admit of were taken to 
strengthen the land defences, which, 
though regular, were very weak. The 
inhabitants cheerfully and honoimibly 
;ioined in the toil, though they well 
knew, from the preparations which 
were going forward, that an embarka- 
tion was intended. On the day fol- 
lowing, two powder-magazines, at a 
short distance without the walls, con- 
tainingfourthousandbarrels of powder, 
the gift of England, were blown up, 
with an explosion so terrific, that no- 
thing in the whole course of the war 
approached to it. The scene resem- 
bled the sudden explosion of a vol- 
cano ; the city was shaken to its foim- 
dation8,the rocks tomfrom their bases, 
the sea was tossed as in a tempest, the 
earth shook for leagues around ; while 
slowly arose in the air a huge black 
cloud, shooting forth dazzling light> 
from whence, at a great height, stones 
burst forth with a prodigious sound, 
and fell with a sharp rattie in all di- 
rections. A stillness yet more awful 
ensued, broken only by the hoarse and 
sullen lashing of the still agitated 
waves on the shore.* On the fofiowing 
day, the transports from Vigo hove in 
sight, and soon after stood in to the 
bay. Preparations were immediately 
made for the embarkation of the sick 
and wounded ; the cavalry horses were 
almost all destroyed, and the greater 

* It is from Colonel Napier, nn eyewitness, 
that this description is taken. Whoever hns 
had the good fortune to see that meet sub- 
lime of spectacles, an eruption of Vesuvius, 
■will have no diflBculty in giving implicit 
credit to the graphic truth ot the picture. 
The author witnessed one in 1818, and the 
act of transcribing those lines, recalls, in all 
its vividness, the thrilling iiecollection of the 
matchless scene. 



part of the artillery, consisting of fifty- 
two pieces, put on board; eight Brit- 
ish and four Spanish being only re- 
served for immediate use. Notwith- 
standing all the sufferings of the re- 
treat, not one gun had been taken by 
the enemy. 

63. Meanwhile the bulk of the army,, 
still fourteen thousand strong, was 
drawn up with great care by Sir John 
Moore, on a range of heights, or rather 
of swelling knolls, which formed a 
sort of amphitheatre areund the vil- 
lage of Elvina, at the distance of rather 
more than a mile from Corui^na. 
Hope's division was on the left, its 
flank covered by the muddy stream of 
the Mero, commanding the road ta 
Lugo; Baird's next, directly behind- 
Elvina; then the rifles and Eraser's 
division, which watched the coast-road 
to St Jago, and was prepared to sup- 
port any menaced point; General 
Paget, half a mile in the rear, with the^ 
reserve, at the village of Airis. The 
French, fuU twenty thotisand strong, 
were posted on a higher semicircular- 
ridge, sweeping round the lesser one 
occupied by the British at the distanco- 
of about a mile. Laborde's division- 
was on the right. Merle's in the centre,. 
Mermet's on the left; their light field- 
pieces were distributed along the front 
of the line ; the dragoons, under La- 
houfisaye and Franceschi, to which the 
English had nothing to oppose, clus- 
tered to the left of the infantry, and 
menaced the British right flank, with a 
detachment under Lorges to the right; 
while a great battery of twelve heavy 
gxms, advantageously posted on a steep- 
eminence between their foot and horse, 
not twelve hundred yards from Baird'» 
division, was prepared to carry devasta- 
tion along the whole line. From the 
inactivity of the French army during 
the two preceding days. Sir John 
Moore had been led to imagine that 
they had no serious intention of dis- 
quieting his retreat ; and preparations, 
on the 16th, were making for witli- 
drawing the troops into the town as 
soon as the darkness would admit of 
its being done without observation. 
But, about noon, a general movement- 
was seen along their whole line ; aud- 
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soon after, at two o'clock, their infan- 
try, in four massy columns, was ob- 
served to be descending from the 
heights which they occupied, and ad- 
vancing with a smlt step towards the 
English position. Perceiving that the 
hour he had so long and so passion- 
ately wished for was at hand, Sir John 
Moore instantly galloped to the front ; 
the troops everywhere stood to their 
arms, and deployed into line; while 
the French, according to custom, ad- 
vanced in long and deep columns, pre- 
ceded by a cloud of light troops. 

54. Their onset, as at Yimeira, and 
in all the subsequent actions of the 
war, was extremely impetuous. A 
cloud of skirmishers led the way, who 
drove in the English advanced posts 
with great vigour, and, in the confu- 
sion of their retreat, made themselves 
masters of Elvina, directly in front of 
the centre. As they drew near to the 
British position they deployed into 
line, and it soon appeared tibat they 
extended greatly beyond its extreme 
right; but the 4th regiment, which 
was there stationed, noways discou- 
raged by this alarming circumstance, 
threw back its right wing ; and, pre- 
senting a front -in two directions, in 
which attitude it advanced, was soon 
warmly engaged with the enemy. 
Highly delighted with this display of 
presence of mind, and deeming the 
right secure when intrusted to such 
intrepid defenders. Sir John Moore 
rode up to Baird's division in the centre, 
which had now come to blows with 
their opponents there, who, having 
carried Elvina, were bursting through 
the enclosures which lay between its 
houses and the British with loud cries 
and all the exultation of victory. 

55. The action now became extreme- 
ly warm along the whole line. The 
French and English centres advanced 
to within pistol-shot of each other ; 
and after exchanging a few volleys, the 
50th and 42d charged with the bay- 
onet, and drove the enemy opposed to 
them in the most gallant style back 
again through Elvina, and a consider- 
able way up the slope on the other 
side. But this furious onset being 
carried too far, and not adequately 
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supported, met with a severe check. 
The victorious troops, when broken by 
the enclosures and stone-walls on the 
other side of the village, were assailed in 
their turn by fresh fVench regiments, 
and driven back a second time through 
its streets. Major Napier, who com- 
manded the 50th, being wounded and 
made prisoner. But Moore was at 
hand to repair the disorder. Instantly 
addressing the' 42d regiment with the 
animating words, " Highlanders, re- 
member Egypt ! " and bringing up a 
battalion of the Guards to its support^ 
he again led them forward to the 
chai^ge. The shock was irresistible: 
borne back at the point of the bayonet^ 
the enemy were again driven into El- 
vina, from whence, after a desperate 
struggle, they were finally expelled 
with great slaughter. In this decisive 
contest, however, Sir John Moore re- 
ceived a mortal wound from a cannon- 
shot ; and Sir David Baird, struck 
down at the head of his men, had been 
shortly before carried from the field 
in a senseless condition. 

56. Foiled in this attempt to pierce 
the centre, Soult renewed his attacks 
with Laborde's division on the left ; 
while a heavy column endeavoured to 
steal unperceived round the British 
right, where they so greatly outflanked 
their opponents. But the ground on 
the left being in favour of the English, 
all his efforts were defeat^ with com- 
parative ease ; and General Hope, who 
commanded there, pressing forward in 
pursuit of the repulsed columns, car- 
ried the village of Palavio Abaxo, close 
under the enemy's original position, 
which remained in his hands at night- 
&U. At the same time, on the right, 
General Paget, with the reserve, not 
only at once perceived and advanced 
to meet the column which was endea- 
vouring to turn his flank, butassailed it 
with such vigour, that it was thrown 
back upon Lahoussaye's dragoons, and 
the whole were driven in disorder to 
the foot of the hill on which the great 
battery was placed. When night, ar- 
riving in that wintry season at an early 
hour, separated the combatants, the 
enemy was not only repidsed at all 
points, but the British line was con- 
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Biderably in front of the ground they 
had occupied at the commencement of 
the action. They held, on the left, 
Palavio Abaxo ; in the centre, Elvina; 
and on the right were advanced to the 
acclivity of the central battery. Had 
Frasei's troops, stationed on the coast- 
road to St Jago on the extreme right, 
been at hand to support this splendid 
advance of the reserve, and an hour 
more of daylight remained, the enemy 
would have been routed. Had the 
cavalry been on the field, or the horses 
not foundered, he would have been 
thrown back in irretrievable confusion 
en the swampy stream of the Mero, 
now flooded by the full tide, and tra- 
versed only by a single arch at El Bur- 
go, and totally annihilated. Nighty 
however, having supervened when the 
success waa still incomplete, and the 
means of embarking unmolested having 
been gained by the enemy's repulse. 
General Hope, upon whom the com- 
mand had devolved, did not conceive 
himselfwarranted in making anychange 
in the preparations for departure ; and 
after dark the troops were withdrawn 
into the town, where they were all got 
on board without either confusion or 
delay.* 

57. Sir John Hoore received his 

death-wound while animating the 42d 

, to the charge. A cannon-ball struck 

* The Britisli loss at Corunna was from 800 
to 1000 men; that of the IVeiich was stated 
by their own officers to Colonel Napier at 
3000; Sir John Hope estimated it at 1600, 
but it was at least 2000— « number which 
would doubtless appear surprisingly large, 
if the murderous effect of the fire of Uie 
British in&ntry, from the coolness and dis- 
cipline of the men, were not decisively proved 
by every action throughout the war. The 
total loss of the army, during the retreat^ 
was 4033, of whom 1397 were missing before 
the position at Lugo, and 2636 from that to 
the final embarkation of the army, including 
those who fell at Corunna. Of this number 
800 stragglers contrived to escape into Por- 
tugal, and, being united with the sick left 
in that country, formed a corps of 1876 men, 
which afterwards did good service both at 
Oporto and Talavera. Six three-pounders 
which never were horsed were thrown over 
the rocks near Vilh-Franca : the guns used 
at Coruun^ twelve in number, were spiked 
and buried in the sand, but afterwards dis- 
covered by the enemy. Not one, from first to 
last, was taken in fight. —See the OmercU 
Jiaurjis quoted in Napier, i. App. Ko. 26. 



his left breast, and beat him down by 
its violence to the earth ; but his 
countenance remained unchanged, not 
a sigh escaped his lips, and, sitting on 
the ground, he watched with an anx- 
ious and steadfast eye the progress of 
the battle. As it advanced, howevei; 
and it became manifest that the troops 
were gaining ground, his countenance 
brightened, and he reluctantly allowed 
himself to be carried to the rear. Then 
the dreadful nature of the wound ap- 
peared : the shoulder was shattered to 
pieces ; the arm hanging by a film of 
skin, the breast and lungs almost laid 
open. Soon after, when the soldiers 
had placed him on a blanket to carry 
him from the field, the hilt of his 
sword was driven into the wound — an 
officer destined to celebrity in future 
times, Captain Habdinoe, attempted 
to take it off, but the dying hero ex- 
claimed, " It is as well as it is ; I had 
rather it should go off the field with 
me." He was carried by the soldiers 
towards the town; but though the pain 
of the wound soon became excessive, 
such was the serenity of his coimte- 
nance, that those around him expressed 
a hope of his recovery. " No," said he, 
" I feel that is impossible." When ap- 
proaching the ramparts, he several 
times desired his attendants to stop, 
and turn him round that he might 
again see the field of battle ; and when 
the advance of the firing indicated that 
the British were successful, he express- 
ed his satisfaction, and a smile over- 
spread the features that were relaxing 
in death. 

58. The examination of his wound 
at his lodgings speedily cut off all hope 
of recovery ; but he never for an in- 
stant lost his serenity of mind; and re- 
peatedly expressedhis satisfaction when 
he heaid that the enemy were beaten. 
" You know," said he to his old friend 
Colonel Anderson,'thatI always wished 
to die this way." He continued to con- 
verse in a calm and even cheerful voice, 
on the events of the day, inquiring 
after the safety of his friends and staff, 
and recommended several for promo- 
tion on account of their services during 
the retreat. "Stanhope," said he, ob- 
serving Captain Stanhope, " remember 
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me to yonr sister."* Once only his 
voice faltered, as he spoke of his mo- 
ther. Life was ebbing fast, and his 
strength was all but extinct, when he 
exclaimed, in words which will for ever 
thrill in every British heart, — "I hope 
the people of England will be satisfied : 
I hope my country will do me justice." 
Released in a few minutes after from 
his sufferings, he was wrapped by his 
attendants in his military cloak, and 
laid in a grave hastily formed on the 
ramparts of Corunna, where a monu- 
ment was soon after erected over his 
uncoffined remains by the generosity 
of Marshal Ney. Not a word was 
spoken as the melancholy interment 
by torchlight took place ; silently they 
laid him in his grave, while the distant 
cannon of the battle fired the funeral 
honours to his memory.+ 

69. This tomb, originally erected 
by the French, since enlarged by the 
British, bears a simple but touching 
inscription,t worthy of the hero over 
whose remains it is placed. Few spots 
in Europe will ever be more the object 
of general interest. His very misfor- 

* The celebrated Lady Hester Stanhope, 
to ■whom he was engaged — ^the partner of 
Mr Pitt's counsels for many years, and since 
so well known for her romantic adventures 
in the East. 

t This touching scene will live for ever in 
the British heart, embalmed in the exquisite 
words of the poet :— 

" Kot ft drnm mm heard, not % ftaneral note, 
Ab his oorw to the runput we hurried ; 
l?ot a aoldier diwharged hi* ftureweU thot 
O'er the gi»Te where oar hero we buxied. 

We hurled him darklj at dead of night, 

The Mda with oar bayonets tomin; ; 
Bj the strugglii^ moonbeam's miaty light, 

And the laatcm dimlj burning. 

Vo useloH eoflin enoloecd Us breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he laj like a warrior taking his rest, 
With hi! martial eloak aroond him. 

Few and short were the prajren we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow. 
Bnt we steadfastly gased on the ftee that was dead. 

And we bitterly tho<igfat of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hallow'd his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o^er Us head. 

And we fhr away on the blUow. 
***** 
But half our heavy task was done 

When the olook stmek the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant snd random gun 

That the foe was sullenly flring. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We earred not a Une, and we raised not a stone. 
But left him alone with his glory." 

t "JOHN MOORE, 

LEADER OF THE ENGLISH ARMIES, 

SLAIN IN BATTLE, 1809." | 



tunes were the means which procured 
him immortal fame — his disastrous re* 
treat, bloody death, and finally his 
tomb on a foreign strand, far from 
kin and friends. " There is scarcely a 
Spaniard," it has been eloquently said, 
"but has heard of this tomb, and 
speaks of it with a strange kind of 
awe. Immense treasures are said to 
have been buried with the heretic 
general, though for what purpose no 
one pretends to guess. The demon of 
the clouds, if we may trust the Galle> 
gans, followed the English in their 
flight, and assailed them with water- 
spouts as they toiled up the steep 
winding paths of Fuencebadon ; whilst 
legends the most wild are related of the 
manner in which the stout soldier feU. 
Yes, even in Spain immortality has 
already crowned the head of Moore; 
— Spain, the land of oblivion, where 
the Guadalete flows.** 

60. On the fall of Sir John Moore, 
and the wound of Sir David Baird, the 
command devolved upon General Hope, 
who conducted the remaining arrange- 
ments with that decision and judg- 
ment which afterwards became so con- 
spicuous in the Peninsular war, and 
whose eloquent despatch announcing 
the battle of Corunna and the death 
of Sir John Moore, agitated so pro- 
foimdly the heart of his country.§ 
The boats being all in readiness, the 
embarkation commenced at ten at 

§ " I need not expatiate on the loss which 
the army and his country have sustained by 
the death of Sir John Moore. His fall has 
deprived me of a valuable friend, to whom 
long experience of his worth had sincerely 
attached me. But it is chiefly on public- 
grounds that I must lament the blow. It 
will be the conversation of every one who 
loved or respected his manly character, that 
after conducting the army through an ar- 
duous retreat with consummate firmness, he 
has terminated a career of distinguished? 
honour, by a death that has given the enemy 
additional reason to respect the name of a 
British soldier. like the immortal Wolfe, 
he is snatched from his coimtry at an early 
period of a life spent in her service; like 
Wolfe, his last moments were gilded by the* 
prospect of success, and cheered by the ac- 
clamation of victory ; like Wolfe, also, hia 
memory will for ever remain sacred in that 
country which he sincerely loved, and which 
he had so faithfully served." — Sir Johit 
Hope to Sir David Baird, Jan. 18, 1809; 
Ann. Reg. 1809, App. to Chron. 375. 
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night; the troops were silently filed 
down to the beacb, put on board with 
tidmirable order, and the whole, except 
the rear-guard, reached the transports 
in safety before day. Qeneral Beres- 
FOBD, at the head of the rear-guard, 
two thousand strong, and Qemeral 
TTttt^ who was stationed on the pro- 
montory behind the town, both des- 
tined to celebrity in future times, were 
the last to be withdrawn; the latter 
did not embark till three o'clock in the 
afternoon of the following day. The 
French gave them no annoyance, so 
strongly had the bloody repulse of the 
preceding day inspired them with re- 
spect for British valour. With a 
courage and generosity worthy of the 
highest admiration, the Spaniards 
manned the ramparts when the last of 
the English forces were withdrawn, 
and prolonged the defence for several 
days, so as to allow the whole sick, 
wounded, artillery, stores, and even 
prisoners, to be brought away. A few 
guns placed by the French on the 
heights of San Lucia, without the 
waUs, which could not be maintained, 
alone occasioned, by the fire which 
they opened upon the vessels in the 
bay, great confusion among the trans- 
ports, but without doing any serious 
damage. At length the last of the 
long files of baggage and stragglers 
were got on bosurd, and the English 
fleets amidst the tears of the inhabi- 
tants, stood to the northward, and was 
lost to the sight amidst the cold ex- 
panse of the watery main. Then, and 
not till then, the inhabitants of Co- 
runna, feeling it in vain to prolong a de- 
fence which such a host had resigned 
in despair, and having honourably dis- 
charged every duty to their discom- 
fited allies, capitulated to Marshal 
Sovlt, who, a few days afterwards, ob- 
tained possession, after a trifling re- 
sistance, of the important fortress of 
Ferrol, with seven sail of the line, and 
very extensive naval stores. 

61. No words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the gloom and despon- 
dency which prevailed in the British 
Isles when intelligence of these events 
was received. In proportion to the 
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warm and enthusiastic hopes which 
had been formed of a successful issue 
to the patriotic cause, had been the 
anxiety and interest which was felt 
when the crisis approached. In par- 
ticular, when Napoleon, at the head of 
three hundred thousand chosen troops, 
burst through the Pyrenees, and the 
brave but undisciplined Spanish levies 
were brought in contact with his ex- 
perienced veterans, the public anxiety 
became almost tmbearable. The rout 
of Espinosa, the overthrow at Bui^gos, 
the defeat of Tudela, succeeding each 
other in rapid succession, were felt the 
more keenly, that the British nation 
had been led, by the exaggerations of 
the public journals, to form a most er- 
roneous idea, both with regard to the 
strength of the Spanish and the force 
of the French armies. Most of all, they 
were misled by the pleasing illusion, 
which the experience of every age has 
proved to be fallacious, but which is 
probably destined to the end of the 
world to deceive the enthusiastic por- 
tion of mankind, that a certain degree 
of popular excitement can supply the 
want of discipline and experience, and 
that general ardour is more to be re- 
lied on than organisation and conduct. 
62. When, therefore, the Spanish 
levies, flushed with the triumphs of Bay- 
len and Saragossa, were dissipated with 
more ease than the regular armies of 
Austria and Muscovy — when the Somo- 
sierra pass was stormed by a charge of 
lancers, and Madrid fell within three 
weeks after the campaign had been 
opened by Napoleon — a sort of despair 
seized the public mind, and nothing 
seemed now capable of withstanding 
a power which beat doTvn with equtd 
ease the regular forces of northern, 
and the enthusiastic levies of southern 
Europe. A transient gleam shot across 
the gloom when Sir John Moore ad- 
vanced to Sahagun, and the English 
journals confidently announced that 
seventy thousand English and Span- 
iards were rapidly interposing between 
the Emperor and the French frontier, 
and would possibly make him prisoner 
in the capital he had won. Propor- 
tionally deeper was the gloom when 
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this hope aUo proved fallacious, when 
Romana's forty thotisand men dwin- 
dled into a few thousand starving 
wanderers, and the British army, in- 
stead of making Napoleon prisoner in 
the heart of Spain, was expelled, after 
a disastrous retreat, with the loss of 
its general, from the shores of the Pen- 
insula. 

63. The English had hitherto only 
known war in its holiday dress : their 
ideas of it were formed on the pomp 
of melodramatic representation, or the 
interest of pacific reviews ; and though 
strongly impressed with a military 
spirit, they were, from their happy in- 
sular situation, strangers to the hard- 
ships and the calamities of actual 
campaigns. The inhabitants of the 
towns along the Channel had seen the 
successive expeditions which composed 
Sir John Moore's army embark in all 
the pride of military display, with 
drums beating and colours flying, 
amidst the cheers and tears of a count- 
less host of spectators. When, there- 
fore, they beheld the same regiments 
retui*n, now reduced to half their 
numbers, with haggard countenances, 
ragged accoutrements, and worn-out 
clothing, they were struck with asto- 
nishment and horror. This was soon 
increased and turned into well-founded 
alarm, by a malignant fever which the 
troops brought back with them, the 
result of fatigue, confinement on ship- 
board, and mental depression, and by 
the dismal and often exaggerated ac- 
counts which were spread by the sur- 
vivors, of the hardships and miseries 
they had imdergone. These gloomy 
narratives riveted every mind by a 
painful but enchaining interest : they 
speedily made their way into the pub- 
lic newspapers, and were devoured 
with unceasing interest by the whole 
people. The fate of these gallant men 
became a general subject of commis- 
eration ; and the old cry, raised for 
factious purposes, began to resound 
through &Q land, that England could 
never contend on the Continent with 
France, and that the only rational po- 
licy for the prosecution of the war was 
to withdraw entirely behind her wood- 
en walls. 



64. And yet, to a dispassionate ob- 
server, it could not but be manifest, 
that though the campaign had to both, 
parties been deeply dieckered by mis- 
f ortime, it had in reality been far more 
calamitous to the French than the 
Allies; and that the power of Napo- 
leon had received a shock ruder than 
any which it had yet received since his 
accession to the supreme authority. 
The Spanish armies, it is true, had 
been dispersed on the Ebro, the Somo- 
sierra forced, Madrid taken, and the 
British, after a calamitous retreat, 
driven to their ships. But the Penin- 
sula was still imsubdued. Saragossa 
was fortifying its blood-stained battle- 
ments: Catalonia was in arms: Valen- 
cia and Andalusia were recruiting their 
forces: Portugal was untouched, and 
the British troops, though in dimin- 
ished strength, still held the towers of 
Lisbon. No submission or subjuga- 
tion had followed the irruption of 
three hundred thousand men into the 
Peninsula. Driven from their capital, 
the Spaniards, like their ancestors in 
the Roman and Mooiish wars, were 
preparing in the provinces to maintain 
a separate warfare ; while the number 
of their fortresses and chains of moun- 
tains, joined to the aid of England, 
promised them the means of there 
prolonging a desperate resistance. And 
what had happened in the same cam- 
paign to the hitherto invincible arms 
of France? One whole corps had laid 
down its arms with unheard-of dis- 
grace ; another had capitulated, and 
surrendered a kingdom to purchase its 
retreat; foiled in more than one pro- 
vincial expedition, the imperial arms 
had been driven from the capital be- 
hind the Ebrc^ and only regained their 
lost ground by denuding Germany of 
its defenders, and exposing for the 
sake of the Peninsular thrones the 
Rhine itself to invasion. The spell 
which held the world enchained had 
been broken ; the dangerous secret had 
been disclosed that the French armies 
were not invincible. Already the 
effects of the discovery had become 
manifest: Europe had been shaken 
from one extremity to the other by 
the Peninsular disasters, and Austria, 
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which beheld unmoved the desperate 
strife of Pultusk and Eylau, encou- 
raged by the immersion of the best 
French armies in the Peninsula, was 
preparing to renew the struggle on a 
scale of unprecedented magnitude. 

65. The movement in advance by 
Sir John Moore to Sahagun, his rapid 
subsequent retreat, when surrounded 
by superior forces, to Benavente, the 
■skill with which he reorganised his 
shattered army at Lugo, and the firm- 
ness with which, disdaining every pro- 
posal for a capitulation,* he boldly 
fronted the enemy at Corunna, and 
met a glorious death on the field of 
victory, are worthy of the highest ad- 
miration, and wiU for ever secure him 
& place in the temple of British heroes. 
Nor is it merely the fond partiality of 
national gratitude, often mistaken or 
exaggerated in its opinions, which has 
secured this distinction: a calm con- 
sideration of the consequences of his 
campaign must, with all impartial ob- 
servers, lead to the same result. In 
the whole annals of the Revolutionary 
war, there is not to be found a single 
movement more ably conceived, or 
.attended with more important conse- 
quences, than that which he attempted 
.against Soult's corps on the Carrion. 
Levelled against the vital line of the 
enemy's communications, based on the 
principles which, unknown to the Eng- 
lish general, Napoleon had so empha- 
tically unfolded six months before in 
his secret despatch to Savary, it had 
literally paralysed eveiy hostile army 
in Spain ; snatched the Spanish mon- 
archy from the verge of destruction, 
when its own resources were exhaust- 
ed ; and by drawing Napoleon himself, 
with his terrible legions, into the 
northern extremity of the Peninsula, 
it both gave time to the southern pro- 
vinces to restore their armies and arm 
their fortresses, and averted the war 
from Portugal, till an opportunity of 
organising fresh means of resistance 

* It was seriously pressed upon his con- 
sideration by several officers, when the ab- 
sence of the transports on the first anival 
at Conmna rendered it evident that a battle 
must be fonght for the embarkation, but he 
indiprnandy rejected the proposal. —-Napieb, 
1 492, 493; SouTU£V.ii. 520. 



within its frontiers was afforded. But 
for this bold and well -conceived ad- 
vance, Andalusia would have been 
overrun, Valencia taken, Saragossa 
subdued, within a few weeks; and 
before the Emperor was recalled from 
the theatre of Peninsular warfare by 
the Austrian preparations, he would 
have realised his favourite threat of 
planting the French eagles on the 
towers of Lisbon. These great results, 
however, were attended with propor- 
tionate dangers: Napoleon, with seven- 
ty thousand chosen troops, was speedily 
sweeping round the audacious enemy 
who had thus interrupted his designs, 
and but for the celerity and skill of 
the subsequent retreat to Astorga, 
the army which achieved them must 
certainly have been consigned to de- 
struction,+ 

66. But if, in these particulars, the 
conduct of Sir John Moore was worthy 
of unqualified admiration, there are 
others in which the impartial voice of 
history must deal out a different mea- 
sure of eulogium. Admitting that tiie 
celerity of the retreat to Astorga was 
unavoidable, and saved the army from 
destruction, where was the necessity 
for the subsequent forced marcJies to 
Lugo, when Napoleon had retired with 
his Guards from the pursuit, in dread- 
ful weather, attended as it was with 
such ruinous effects upon the disci- 
pline and spirit of his troops? His 
ablest defenders admit that there were 
in the magazines of Villa -Franca and 
Lugo provisions for fourteen days' 
consumption; and even if there had 
been nothing but the resources of the 
coimtry to be had, subsequent events 
proved that they were sufficient for 
the maintenance of the army ; for the 
French found wherewithal to live on 
and advance through it, even when 
following in the rear of the British 
soldiers. There was no necessity for 
hurrying on from the danger of being 
turned in flank, for Ney's corps was 
several days' march behind Soult's in 
the defile; and the rugged nature of 
the country rendered it totally impos- 

t Napoleon subsequently said, at StHelena, 
that nothing but the talents and fimmess of 
Sir John Moore saved his army from destruc- 
tion.— O'Meaba, i. 65. 
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Bible for his troops, worn out by a 
march of unexampled hardship and 
rapidity from Madrid, to attempt any 
threatening movement against the 
British flank. 

67. Everythhig, then, counselled 
deliberation and order in the retreat- 
ing columns; and the nature of the 
road through -which they passed, con- 
sisting of an ascent several leagues in 
length, up a bare slope, followed by tre- 
mendous passes, continuing for seve- 
ral days' journey, shut in on every side 
by steep or forest -clad mountains, 
offered the most favourable opportu- 
nities for stopping, by a vigorous re- 
sistance on the part of the rear-guaixl, 
the active pursuit of the enemy.* The 
rapid restoration of discipline and 
order when battle was offered at Lugo, 
and the issue of the fight at Corunna, 
leave no room for doubt as to what 
would have been the result of such a 
conflict; and the example of Moreau's 
retreat through the Black Forest, in 
1796, was not required to show how 
effectually such a fierce aspect on the 
imrt of the retiring force saves the 
blood and secures the safety of the 
remainder of the army. The luminous 
fact that the losses sustained by the 

* ** The road from Astorga to Corunna," 
says GenerolJomini, "traverses a longdefile 
of thirty leagues, bounded by high znoun- 
tiiius on either side. A slender rear-guturd 
would have sufficed to defend that chauss^e. 
And it was impracticable to manoeuvre on 
either flank of it. That rendered it impos- 
sible for Soult to get at the enemy ; and Ney, 
entangled behind him in the denle, could do 
nothing. This was the more unfortunate, as 
the English army, having prepared nothing 
on that line, stood in want of everything, 
and was in a fHghtfol state of disorder, in 
consequence of the forced marches which it 
took for no conceivable reason. They cut 
the traces of their horses, and abandoned 
three or four thousand stragglers or dying 
men, when their line of operations was never 
menaced. It is impossible to conceive why 
the English did not defend Corunna. It is 
not, indeed, a Gibraltar : but against an 
enemy who had nothing but field-pieces, it 
surely could have been maintained for some 
time, the more especially as they could, at 
any time, throw in succours by sea. I never 
could understand their haste on that occa- 
sion, which the nation, it is true, has well 
wiped olf in subsequent times."— Joioni, 
Vie de NapoUon, iii. p. 116. 

t ** The troops which had been embarked 
911 board the transports in England to rein- 



rear-guard when they arrived at Co-> 
runna, notwithstanding all the com« 
bats they had undergone, were le8» 
than those of any other division of 
equal number in the army, affords a 
decisive proof how much would have- 
been gained upon the whole by fight- 
ing at an earlier period, when the- 
strength and discipline of the army 
were still comparatively unbroken. 

68. But most of all, the step adopt- 
ed by Sir David Baird, though a most 
gallant officer, in unison with Sir John 
Moore, in counselling the British gov- 
ernment, instead of sending out the- 
strong reinforcements, which they pro- 
jected, and had in preparation, to Ga- 
licia, to forward enypty transports, to 
bring away the troops, appears to have- 
been unhappy in its consequences.. 
These despatches were sent off in the- 
course of December, and they were- 
not acted upon by the British govern- 
ment without the most severe regret; 
but at their distance from the scene 
of action, they had no alternative but 
acquie8cence.t But for this fatal step, 
the English army, upon their retreat 
to the sea-coast, would have found, in- 
stead of transports to bring them off,, 
thirteen thousand fresh troops, suffi- 

force Sir John Moore's army," said Mr Can- 
ning, then Secretary for Foreign Affiurs, in 
his place in parliament, " were disembarked 
in consequence of a distinct requisition tram 
Sir David Baird, that he wanted a certain 
number of transports ; and tlie transports 
from which these troops had been disem- 
barked were sent out pursuant to that re- 
quisition. It was an afflicting circumstance 
that it had become necessary to retard these- 
troops, and send out empty, for the purpose, 
of bringing off the British army, those trans- 
ports which had been fitted for the purpose 
of reinforcement and assault. But at this 
distance from the scene of action, ministera 
could not venture to refuse to send out these 
transports. The sending them out empty 
cost government a severe pang : no resolu- 
tion ever gave him more -paAn. Eveiy dic- 
tate of the head was tortured, every feeling 
of the heart wnmg by it ; but ministers had 
no alternative, they were compelled to sub- 
mit to the hard necessity." The troops so* 
embarked, or in course of embarkation, 
were 13,000 men. What might not they 
have achieved, jomed to the 17,000 whom 
Moore led back to Lugo and Corunna] — 
PaH. Jhb. zii. 1089, 1100. Sir John Moon^ 
also concurred in the propriety of withhold- 
ing the reinforcements, and sending out the* 
transpoits empty.— Southby, il. 619. 
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4;ient to have enabled them to hold 
out these important fortresses against 
the enemy, and possibly take a bloody 
revenge on their pursuers. Ney and 
Soult would have been retained in 
Galicia by the presence of thirty thou- 
sand men, intrenched in fortified sea- 
ports on its coast: the incursion of 
Soult to Oporto would have been pre- 
vented, iLe battle of Talavera have 
proved a decisive victory, and the 
march of Wellington to the Alberche, 
unmenaced by the descent of Soult, 
JN^ey, and Mortier in his rear, might 
have led him in triumph to Madrid. 
If the British could not have main- 
tained their ground behind the strong 
battlements of Ferrol, or the weaker 
fortifications of Corunna, that might 
have afforded a good reason for bring- 
ing the troops round to Lisbon or 
jQadiz; but it was none for setting sail 
±o England with the whole expedition, 
abandoning the contest in the Penin- 
sula as hopeless, when the south was 
.still unsubdued, and leaving ten thou- 
sand English soldiers still in Portugal, 
to their fate. 

69. In truth, this desponding con- 
duct on the part of such able and gal- 
lant officers affords decisive proof that 
it was a much deeper and more general 
•cause which was in operation, and that 
England was now paying the penalty, 
not of the incapacity of its generals, 

* This has been vehemently denied by Col. 
Napier.— Pgnin. War, vi. Jxut. Notet, 2.— It 
is sufficient to say, therefore, that Hoore's 
•correspondence affords decisive evidence 
-of its truth. On lOtU August 1795, he 
wrote to his brother, " I have written to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and I make no doubt 
but» in case of a dissolution, he vnll bring me 
into parliament if he can ;" and on the 27th 
March 1806, when the Whigs were in power, 
he wrote to his mother, "I have lately 
turned my thoughts to India, as the greatest 
.and most important command that could 
fall to a British officer. The Duke of York 
-has communicated my wisku to ministers, and 
the principal objection which has been 
made is flattering — that they do not wish 
me to go so far from this country. Lord Lau- 
derdal^B appointment has been an additional 
inducement for me to wish to go to India." 
It is needless to say, that Sir John Moore 
was a man of too much honour to endeavour 
"to get into parliament under the auspices of 
the leading Whig nobleman in Scotland, or 
rto India under those of a Whig governor- 
^neral, if his political principles had been 
at variance with those of these noblemen.— 



but of the long-established, and, till 
the Peninsular war opened, discredit- 
able timidity in military transactions 
of its government. AccustomecL only 
to land on the Continent for transient 
expeditions, and to look always, not to 
their guns and bayonets, but to their 
ships, as their ultimate refuge, the 
whole English nation were ignorant of 
the incalculable effects, of tenacity of 
purpose upon public undertakings. 
They regtuxled the strength of Uie 
state as consisting chiefly in its naval 
power, when in reality it possessed a 
military force capable of contending, 
with fair chances of success, even 
against the conqueror of continental 
Europe. Like the bulk of mankind in 
all ages, they judged of the future by 
the past, and were unaware of those 
important modifications of the lessons 
of ezpeiience which the rapid whirl of 
events in which they were placed was 
every hour bringing into action. In Sir 
John Moore's case, this universal, and 
perhaps unavoidable error, was greatly 
enhanced by his intimacy with some 
members of the Opposition party, by 
whom the military strength of Eng- 
land had been always underrated, the 
system of Continental operations imi- 
formly decried, and the power and ca- 
pacity of the French Emperor, great 
as they were, unworthily magnified.* 

70. Almost all his despatches, in the 
MooBB's Life, 807, 892. But it is of little con- 
sequence to history whether a gallant officer 
like Sir John Hoore was a Whig or a Tory ; 
for the annals of England can boast of many 
illustrious commanders who belonged to 
both parties in politics, beginning with Marl- 
borough on the one side, and Wellington on 
the other. It is more material to observe 
that Sir John's correspoudence, when in 
command of the army, both official and pri- 
vate, demonstrates that he was so deeply 
imbued with those desponding views which 
the Opposition for fifteen years had been in- 
cessantly promulgating, as to the impossi- 
bility of the English resisting the power of 
France on the continent of Europe, that he 
regarded the contest, not only in Spain, but 
in Port'ugal, a« utterly desperate, and strongly 
recommended government to abandon the 
latter country as well as the former, as soon 
as it could be done with safety to the Brit- 
ish troops in it. To Lord WiUiam Bentinck 
he wrote in private, on 14th November 1808, 
from Salamanca, before the campaign com- 
menced :— " I differ with you in one point — 
when you say the chief and great resistance 
to the French will be afforded by the En 
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later stages of the campaign, evince in 
the clearest colours the influence of this 
depressing feeling, to which the false 
exaggerations and real disasters of the 
Spaniards afforded at the time too much 
confirmation. Instead, therefore, of 
casting a shade on the memory of any 
of the gallant officers intrusted with the 
direction of the campaign, let us regard 
its calamitous issue as the forfeit paid 
by the nation for the undue circum- 
spection of former years, which had 
become so universal aa-.to have pene- 
trated the breast and chilled the hopes 
even of its most intrepid defenders, 
and inspired them with that disquie- 
tude for their country's safety which 
they would never have felt for their 
own. Nations, like individuals, never 
yet withdrew from the ways of error, 
but by the path of suffering ; the sins 
of the fathers are still visited upon the 
children. The retreat of Sir John 

lish army ; if that be so, Spain is lost. Tbo 
English army, I hope, will do all which can 
be expected from its numbers; but the 
safety of Spain depends upon the union of 
its mhabitants, their enthusiasm in the 
cause, and their firm determination to die 
rather than submit to the French. Nothing 
short of this will enable them to resist the 
formidable attack about to be made upon 
them. If they will adhere, our aid can 
be of the greatest use to them ; but if not, 
we shall soon be outnumbered were our 
forces quadrupled. I am, therefore, much 
more anxious to see exertion and energv in 
the government, and enthusiasm in ttieir 
armies^ than to have my force augmented. 
The moment is a critical one — ^my own situa- 
ation is peculiarly so— I have never seen it 
otherwise ; but I have pushed into Spain at 
all hazards. This was the order of my gov- 
ernment, and it was the will of the people ot 
England. I shall endeavour to do my best, 
hoping that all the bad that may happen 
will not happen, but that with a share of 
bad we shall also have a portion of good for- 
tune." — "Every effort." he says, writing to 
Lord Castlereagh on the 24th of November, 
" shall be exerted on my part, and that of 
the officers with me, to unite the army ; but 
your Lordship must be prepared to hear 
that wo have failed : for, situated as we are, 
swcesa cannot be commanded by any efforts we 
can vMtJce if the enemy are prepared to oppose 
iM." To add to all his other grounds of de- 
spondency, he considered Portugal as utterly 
indefensible by any force England could 
send thither. " If the French succeed in 
Spain, it will be in vain,'* he says, in another 
letter to Lord Castlereagh, " to attempt to re- 
sist them in Portiigal. The Portuguese are 
without a military force, and, from the ex- 
perience of their conduct under Sir Arthur 



Moore was the transition from the- 
paralysed timidity which refused suc- 
cours to the Russians after Eylau, to< 
the invincible tenacity which gave- 
durable success to Wellington's cam- 
paigns. Happy the nation which can 
purchase absolution for past errors by 
80 trivial a sacrifice — which can span 
the gulf from disaster to victory with: 
no greater losses than those sustainedi 
in the Corunna retreat, and to whonoti 
the path of the necessary suffering, 
commencing by the gift of a momen- 
tous benefit, is terminated by a ray of 
imperishable glory ! 

71. The peculiar character of the- 
British and French troops had already 
clearly manifested itself in the course 
of this brief but active campaign. In 
every regular engagement from first to- 
last, the English had proved success- 
ful ; they had triumphed equally over- 
the conscripts of Juuot and the Im- 

Wellesley, no dependence is to be placed oa 
any aid they can give. The British must, 
in that event, I conceive, immediately take 
steps to evacvuUe the Coventry. Lisbon is the 
only port, and therefore the only plac& 
whence the army with its stores can embark. 
Elvas and Almeida are the only fortresses on 
the frontiers. The first is, I am told, a re> 
spectable work. Almeida is defective, and 
cuuld not hold out beyond ten days against 
a regular attack. I have ordered a depot of 
provisions for a short consumption to be 
formed there, in case this army should be 
obliged to fall back; perhaps the same 
should be done at Elvas. In this case, we^ 
might retard the progress of the enemy- 
while the stores were embarking, and ar- 
rangements were made for taking off the- 
the army. Beyond tliis, tJie defence of Lisbon 
or of Portugal s?uyidd not be thovght of"— 
Chambebs' Scottish Biography, iv. 32, 33. Con- 
trast this with the memorandum of Welling- 
ton a few months after, on 9th March 1809,. 
in which he expressed a decided opinion, 
that " Portugal might be succestfvily defended' 
even against any force the French wtUd bring' 
a{fainst it, and that the maintenance of that 
position by the British would be the greatest 
support to the common cause in Spain /" and. 
observe the difierence between an able, but 
not original mind, which receives its im- 
pressions from the current doctrines of the 
day, and those great intellects which, taking- 
counsel only of their own inspiration, at 
once break off from general opinion, and 
for good or for evil determine the fate of 
nations.— See Wellington's Memorandum 
on the dtfence of Portugal, 9th March 1809; 
GURWOOD, iv. 261, quoted i-nfra. Chap. lxii. 
§ 19, note ; and his Despatches to Lori>^ 
Castlereagh, 2d April 1810; Gurwood, 
vi. 5. 
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perial Guard of Bessidres ; the heroes 
of Austerlitz and Friedland had quailed 
and sunk beneath their steeL Con- 
sidering how inexperienced ahnost all 
the EngUsh regiments were, and that 
most of the troops engaged at Roliga, 
Vimeira, and Corunna, there saw a 
shot jSred for the first time in anger, 
these successes were extremely re- 
markable, achieved as they were, some- 
times over veteran troops of the enemy, 
always over those who had the dis- 
cipline and experience gained by fifteen 
years of victory to direct their oi'gani- 
sation and animate their spirits. They 
point evidently to what subsequent 
experience so clearly verified, a greater 
degree of courage at the decisive mo- 
ment, arising either from some in- 
herent peculiarity of race, or the ani- 
mating influence of a free constitution 
and a long course of historic glory. 
All the great defeats of France at land 
have come from England. Tenchebray, 
Cressy, Poitiers, Yemeuil, Azincour, 
Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, Min- 
den, Quebec, Dettingen, Alexandria, 
Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, Water- 
loo, were all won by the surpassing 
valour of British soldiers, often against 
overwhelming odds of their Continen- 
tal rivals. Even at Fontenoy, the only 
great victory since the battle of Hast- 
ings which the French have gained 
over the English, the British were 
entirely successful : " the terrible Eng- 
lish column'' penetrated through the 

* " The English advanced with unwaver- 
ing finnnesa. As the ground narrowed, 
their battalions were forced to close ranks; 
and thus naturally formed that terrible col- 
umn, the power of which the Duke of Cum- 
berland so well appreciated. In fact, it 
marched forward, scattering death on all 
sides. Nothing could make any impression 
on this terrible mass of men. The French 
regiments in vam dashed against it. The 
French Guards were the first corps whom 
the English encountered. Before the firing 
began, an Eng^lish officer rode out of the 
ranks, and takmg off his hat, said — ' Gentle- 
men of France, m«.' A French officer like- 
wise advanced, and replied—' The French do 
not fire first' The English then fired, and 
with such precision, that the first line of the 
Guards was swept away. This ill-timed 
courtesy cost the lives of eighteen officers. 
The column still advanced slowly, but with 
unshakable firmness. It had i)enetrated six 
hundred yards beyond the front of the 
French army. The battle seemed lost, and 



French centre, and drove back LouLs 
XV. from his station, after having suc- 
cessively routed every battalion but 
two in his army; and we have the au- 
thority of the French historians for 
the assertion that, if they had been at 
all supported by the Austrians and 
Dutch,* they must have gained a glo- 
rious victory. So clearly is this supe- 
riority of the English in land^ not less 
than on sea battles, established by the 
imbroken events of five centuries, that 
it is admitted by the ablest and most 
impassioned French historians, whose 
niucour against this country is most 
inveterate, though they profess them- 
selves unable to give any account of it.f 
72. But in other respects the supe- 
riority of the enemy was manifest, and 
all the good effects of achieved victory 
were liable to be lost by the English 
army, from the want of due discipline 
and docility in the troops, or from re- 
missness and inexperience on the part 
of the officers. Place them in a fair field 
in front of the enemy, and both would 
honourably discharge their duty : but 
expose them to the fatigues of a 
campaign ; subject them to the frozen 
snow or the dripping bivouac ; require 
them to recede before the enemy, and 
bear the galling reproaches of a pur- 
suer or ally, in expectation of the time 
when the proper season for action 
should arrive, and it was evident that 
they had still much to learn in the 
military art. Above all, intoxication, 

those around the King already began to talk 
of the necessity of his retreating. All was 
lost if the King had quitted the field of bat- 
tle. Four pieces of cannon, kept in reserve 
for his protection, were brought forward and 
formed as a battery at forty paces fi:om the 
English column. They fired grape in rapid 
rounds : immense gaps were opened in the 
compact mass ; all the King's household cav- 
alry prepared to daah forward. The Dau- 
phin drew his sword and shouted, ' March, 
Frenobmen ! Where is the honour of France T 
The cavalry poured in on all sides through 
the gaps that the guns had made. The 
swora aided the fire in this work of destruc- 
tion, and speedily this terrible column 
was broken into fragments, scattered over 
the plain, and finally sought safety in 
flight."—- De Tooquevillb, Hiitoire de Loui$ 
XV., i. 526, 527. Such were the exploits 
of England in the only pitched battle since 
that of Hastings which they have lost in 
Europe, 
t MicHELST, Hiitoin de France, iv. 137. 
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tho inherent national vice, too often 
loosened the bonds of discipline, and 
exposed the army to the most seiious 
disasters. These disorders explain the 
calamities of Sir John Moore*s retreat, 
and go far to excuse his gloomy pre- 
sentiments as to the ultimate issue of 
the campaign. In sobriety, durable 
activity, perseverance under fatigue, 
care of their horses, versatility of 
talent, and cheerfulness in disaster, 
the French were evidently and pain- 
fully the superiors of their undaunted 
rivals ; the British army could never, 
in the same time and with the same 



order, have made Napoleon's march, 
from Madrid to Astorga. Such were 
the diflferent excellences of the two 
armies who were destined, in six suc- 
cessive campaigns, to emulate eacli 
other's virtues, and shun each other's 
defects ; and such the aspect of the 
war when Great Britain, throwing off 
the unworthy timidity of former yeara, 
first descended as a principal into the 
fight, and Wellington, alternately the 
Fabius and Marcellus of the contest, 
prepared, in the fields rendered illus- 
trious by a former Scipio, the triumphs 
of a second Zama. 



CHAPTER LVI. 



CAMPAIGN OF ABEN6BERQ, LANDSHUT, AND ECHMUHL, 



1. As the history of Europe, during 
the eventful years which succeeded 
the French Revolution, contains, in 
the domestic transactions of every 
state possessing the shadow even of 
free institutions, a perpetual recurrence 
of the strife between the aristocratic 
and democratic principles ; so the mili- 
tary annals of the same period illus- 
trate the effect of these opposite powers 
on the course of external events, and 
the issue of warlike operations. In the 
results of military operations, not less 
than the consequences of social con- 
vulsion, we perceive the influence of 
the same antagonist principles: the 
long-continued successes of the one, 
not less than the persevering firmness 
of the other, illustrate the action of 
those great contending powers which in 
every age have divided between them 
the government of mankind. France, 
buoyant with the energy, and radiant 
with the enthusiasm of a revolution, 
was for long triumphant ; but the 
fever of passion is transient, the sug- 
gestions of interest are permanent in 
their effects ; and in the vehement ex- 
ertions which the democratic principle 



there made, externally and internally, 
to achieve success, the foundation was 
necessarily laid for disappointment and 
change within, exhaustion and ulti- 
mate disaster without. Austria, less 
powerfully agitated in the outset, was 
directed by principles calculated to be 
more uniform in their operation, and 
more effective in the end. Recurring 
to the aid of popular enthusiasm only 
when driven to it by necessity, and 
guided throughout by aristocratic fore* 
sight, she did not so soon wear out 
the mighty fire which shakes the 
world. Like a skilfid combatant^ she 
gave ground and yielded, till the 
strength of her antagonist had ex- 
haiisted itself by exertion ; and thus 
succeeded at last, not only in appear- 
ing with undiminished strength on the 
theatre of combat, but rousing round 
her standard the still unexhausted 
vigour of popular excitation. 

2. Since the gallant but unsuccess- 
ful attempt made by the Imperial gov- 
ernment in 1805, the cabinet of Vienna 
had adhered with cautious prudence 
to a system of neutrality. Even the 
extraordinary temptation afforded by 
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the disasters of the Polish campaign, 
and the opportunity then arising, of 
striking a decisive blow when the forces 
of the East and the West were engaged 
in doubtful hostility on thebanks of the 
Alle, had not been able to rouse it to 
immediate exertion. Austria armed, 
indeed, and assumed a menacing atti- 
tude, but not a sword was drawn. And 
the impolitic secession of England from 
the theatre of Continental strife at 
that period, joined to the rapid termi- 
nation of the contest by the disaster 
of Friedland, put an entire stop to any 
projects of hostility which a decided 
victory in that quarter by the Musco- 
vite arms, or even the transfer of the 
war into the interior of Russia, might 
probably have induced them to enter- - 
tain. But during this interval the 
government was not idle. Under the 
Able guidance of the Archduke Charles, 
the war department assumed an ex- 
traordinary degree of activity ; the 
vast chasms which the campaigns of 
Ulm and Austerlitz had occasioned in 
the ranks were filled up by voluntary 
recruiting, or the prisoners who at 
length were restored by the French 
government; and, with a patriotism 
■and wisdom worthy of the highest 
iidmiration, the treasury, at the very 
time when the state was overburdened 
with the enormous contribution of 
iour millions sterling, imposed by the 
victorious French troops, purchased 
from their retiring armies the greater 
part of the immense park of two thou- 
sand pieces of cannon, which they were 
removing from the arsenal of Vienna. 
During the whole of 1806 and 1807, 
the eflforts of the war department were 
incessant to restore, without any os- 
tentatious display, the horses of the 
•cavalry and artillery, and replenish the 
arsensJsand magazines, which had been 
nearly emptied by the consumption or 
spoliation of the last campaign. But 
the attention of the Archduke was, in 
an especial manner, drawn to the re- 
modelling of the infantry, the real 
basis of all powerful military estab- 
lishments. The French organisation 
.into corps cTarmee, under the command 
of marshals, and divisions under them 
of generals, each with a certain pro- 
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portion of cavalry and artillery, so as 
to render it a little army complete in 
itself— that admirable system, which 
Kapoleon had adopted from the an- 
cient conquerors of the world — ^was in- 
troduced into the Imperial service. At 
the same time the younger and more 
ardent officers, with &e Archduke 
John at their head, eagerly supported 
still more energetic steps ; formed 
plans of national defence and internal 
oonmiimication; warmly recommended 
the adoption of measures calculated 
to rouse the national enthusiasm in 
the public defence; and already con- 
templated those heroic sacrifices in the 
event of another invasion, which after- 
wards, under Wellington in Portugal, 
and Alexander in Russia, led to such 
memorable results. 

3. It was the presence of the Grand 
Army of France, two hundred thou- 
sand strong, in the north and west of 
Germany, which long overawed the 
Imperial government, and prevented 
the adoption of any steps which could 
give umbrage to Napoleon. But with 
the transfer of a large part of that im- 
mense force to the Peninsula, after 
the breaking out of the war there, 
this oppressive load was materially di- 
minished. The able statesman who 
directed the Imperial councils, imme- 
diately perceived that a powerful di- 
version was now likely to be made in 
the quarter where the French Empe- 
ror least expected it, and where he 
was most desirous of obtaining solid 
support. They readily anticipated that 
England would not be slow in availing 
herself of this unexpected revolution 
of fortune in her favour, and in de- 
scending in strength upon that theatre 
of warfare where the sea would prove 
the best possible base for military 
operations, and the scanty internal re- 
sources of the country would render 
it impossible to keep the armies of 
France together for any length of time 
in sufficient strength for their expul- 
sion. In order to be in a situation to 
improve any chances which might 
thus arise in their favour, the cabinet 
of Vienna no sooner heard of the 
breaking out of the Spanish contest, 
than they issued a decree by which a 
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militia, raised by conscriptioo, under 
the name of the Landwehb, was in- 
stituted. The general enthusiasm in 
favour of the monarchy, about, it was 
hoped, to resume itd place among the 
European powers, soon raised this ad- 
mirable force from two himdred thou- 
sand, the number fbced by the law for 
its German possessions, to three hun- 
dred thousand men. In addition to 
this, the Hungarian Diet voted twelve 
thousand recruits for the regular army 
for the year 1807, and eighty thou- 
sand for 1808 ; besides an insurrection, 
or levy en masse, of eighty thousand 
men, of whom thirty thousand were 
excellent horsemen. These immense 
military preparations, in addition to a 
regular standing army now raised to 
three hundred and fifty thousand men, 
were sufficient to demonstrate the 
existence of some great national pro- 
ject ;* and they were rendered still 
more formidable by the activity which 
prevailed in completing the remount- 
ing of the cavalry and artillery, and 
arming the fortresses, both on the 
frontier and in the interior; as well as 
the enthusiastic feelings which this 
universal sound of military prepara- 
tion had awakened in all classes of the 
monarchy. 

4. Napoleon was no sooner informed 
of these serious military changes, than 
he addressed the most pressing re- 
monstrances to the Imperial cabinet ; 
and, in the midst of the increasing 
intricacy of the Peninsular af&irs, and 
all the whirl of a rapid journey from 
Bayonne, by Bordeaux, to Paris, re- 
peatedly demanded a categorical ex- 
planation of armaments so well calcu- 
lated to disturb the peace of Europe. 
At the same time he addressed a cir- 
cular to the princes of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, in which he called 
on them " to make ready their contin- 
gents, and prevent a war without a 
pretext, as without an object, by show- 

* The forces of Austria at this period were :— 
Regular troops^ . . . 316,705 
Reserves, .... 69,800 
Landwehr, .... 186,714 
Hungarian insurrection, . 100,000 



^BiQNON, vii. 386. 
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ing to Austria that they were prepare<i 
for it." No sooner had he arrived in 
his capital than he addressed a publia 
remonstrance on the same subject to 
Mettemich the Austrian ambassador^ 
in presence of all the diplomatists of 
Europe. The Imperial government 
made loud professions of pacific inten- 
tions, but did not for an hour discon* 
tinue their military preparations. Na- 
poleon was not deceived : the coinci- 
dence of these formidable armaments 
with the insurrection in Spain, and 
the disasters of Vimeira and Baylen, 
was too evident to escape the most 
ordinary sagacity : but he dissembled 
his resentment, and contented himself 
with ordering the princes of the Con- 
federation to keep their contingents to- 
gether, and strengtheningto the utmost 
the armies in Germany, so as to replace 
the veterans who were withdrawn in 
such numbers for the war in the Pen- 
insula. 

5. It was in a great measure to over- 
awe Austria that Napoleon pressed the 
Emperor Alexander to meet him at 
Erf urth ; and he flattered himself, that 
however tempting the opportunity af- 
forded by the Spanish insurrection 
might be, the cabinet of Vienna would 
hesitate before they engaged in hosti- 
lities with the two most powerful mili- 
tary states of the Continent. The 
preparations of Austria being not yet 
complete, it was deemed advisable to 
gain time; and in order to accomplish 
this object, M. de Vincent was des- 
patched to that city with a letter to 
the Emperors, so full of protestations 
of amity that Napoleon authorised 
the princes of the Confederation to 
dismiss their contingeuts,i* with the 
advice merely to reassemble them as 
soon as Austria resumed her hostile 

t " He flattered himself that the Emperor 
Napoleon had never ceased to be convinced, 
that if false insinuations, in regard to the 
organic changes which he had deemed it 
necessary to introduce into his monarchy, 
had for a moment thrown doubts on the con- 
tinuance of his amicable relations, the ex- 
planations which Count Mettemich had made 
on that subject had entirely dissipated them. 
The Baron Vincent was chained to confirm 
them, and to aiford every explanation that 
could be desired."— Fbancis to Napoleon, 
2l8t September 1808 ; Schobll, ix. 213. 
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attitude. To the Emperor Francis 
he returned an answer, earnestly coun- 
selling moderation and pacific views;* 
and having thus, as he hoped, dispelled 
the cloud which threatened to burst 
in the east of Germany, or at least 
delayed its bursting, he by a formal 
decree dissolved the Grand Army, and 
directed a considerable part of the 
troops composing it, particularly the 
corps of Soult and Ney, with the Im- 
perial Guards to Spain, where they 
achieved the successes which have al- 
ready been detailed. 

6. Notwithstanding the disasters, 
however, which befel the Spaniards, 
the cabinet of Vienna was not dis- 
couraged. During the winter, mea- 
sures evidently indicating a hostile 
spirit, were adopted; the harbour of 
Trieste was opened to the English and 
Spanish flag ; lax^e purchases of arms 
were there made by the agents of the 
Spanish insurgents; articles hostile to 
Napoleon began to appear in the pub- 
lic journals, which, being all imder the 
control of the police, indicated more 
or less the disposition of government ; 
and the Austrian ambassador declined 
to accede to a proposal made at Paris 
by Count Romanzoff, for the conclu- 
sion of a treaty, involving a triple 
guarantee between the courts of St 
Petersburg, Vienna, and the Tuileries. 
Secret amicable relations had been 

* " He could assure his Imperial Majesty 
that he was seriously afraid he should see 
liostilities renewed; the war fiiction had 
pushed Austria to the most violent mea- 
sures, and threatened misfortunes even 
greater than the preceding ones. If, how- 
ever, the measures of the Emperor Francis 
were such as to indicate confidence, they 
would hispire it. Truth and simplicity have 
now become the best politicians; he had com- 
municated to him his apprehensions, in 
order that they might be instantly dissi- 
pated : when he had it in his power to have 
dismembered the Austrian dominions, he 
had not done so : he was ever ready, on the 
contrary, to guarantee their integrity. The 
last levy en mouse would have occasioned a 
war, if he had believed it was raised in con- 
cert with Bussia. He had just, disbanded 
the camp of the Confederation of the Rhine : 
one hundred thousand of his troops were 
about to renew their threatening attitude 
against England. Let your Imperial Maj esty, 
therefore, abstain from all hostile armaments 
which can give umbi-^e to the French cabi- 
net, or operate as a diversion in favoiu* of 
Great Britain."— Thibaudeau, viL 78, 74. 



established with Great Britain — th» 
common refuge of all those on the Con- 
tinent, however hostilely disposed in 
former times, who found the tyranny 
of France growing insupportable. But 
though the cabinet of St James's ten- 
dered the ofTer of their assistance in 
subsidies, they strongly counselled the 
Imperial government not to take the 
irrevocable step, unless the resources- 
of the monarchy were clearly equal to 
the struggle which awaited them. Th& 
animating display so recently made, 
however, of the vigour of the English 
administration, notwithstanding their 
prudent advice, was such as eminently 
to inspire confidence ; the spectacle of 
thirty thousand British soldiers taking 
the field, in the Peninsular campaigns, 
was as unusual as it was encouraging, 
and promised a diversion of a very dif- 
ferent kind from those which had ter- 
minated in such disaster on the plains- 
of Flanders and the bay of Quiberon. 
At length there appeared, in the middle 
of December, a declaration of the King 
of England, which openly alluded to 
the hostile preparations of Austria, and 
assigned the prejudicial eflFect of Great 
Britain withdrawing at such a moment 
from the contest, as a powerful reason 
for declining the mediation of France 
and Russia, offered at Erfurth;t and 
the same courier, who, on the Ist Janu- 
ary 1809, brought this important state 
paper to Napoleon, conveyed also de- 
cisive intelligence in regard to the hos- 
tile preparations and general move- 
ment in the Austrian states. Napo- 
leon immediately halted, as already 
mentioned, at Astorga ; returned with 
extraordinary expedition to Valladolid,. 
where he shut himself up for two days 
with Maret, his minister for foreign 
affairs; despatched eighty -four mes- 

t "If, among the nations who maintain 
against France a precarious and doubtful in- 
dei}endence, there are any who, at this mo- 
ment, hesitate between the ruin which will 
result from a prolonged inaction and the 
contingent dangers which may arise from a 
courageous effort to escape from it, the 
deceitful prospect of a peace between Great 
Britain and France could not fail to be singu- 
larly disastrous. The vain hope of a return 
of tranquillity might suspend their prepara- 
tions, or the fear of being abandoued to their 
own resources shake their resolution." — 16th 
December 1808, King's Speech, Pari IMk 
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43engers in different directione, with 
orders to concentrate his forces in Ger- 
jnany, and call out the full contingents 
-of the Rhenish confederacy; and re- 
turned himself without delay to Paris. 
7. The Austrian cabinet, meanwhile, 
notwithstanding their hostile prepara- 
tions, were as yet imdecided as to the 
-course which they should finally adopt. 
The extreme peril which the monarchy 
had already undergone in the wax's 
with Napoleon, as well as the uncer- 
tain nature.of the diversion which they 
-could expect from so tumultuary a 
iorce as the Spanish insurrection, na- 
turally excited the most anxious soli- 
citude, and induced many of the warm- 
est and wisest patriots to pause before 
they engaged in a contest which, if 
unsuccessful, might prove the last 
which the country might ever have to 
sustain. Opinions were much divided, 
not only in the cabinet but the nation, 
on the subject. At the head of the 
party inclined to preserve x>eace, was 
the Archduke Charles, whose great 
military exploits and able administra- 
tion as director of the war department 
necessarily gave his opinion the great- 
-est weight, and who had felt too fre- 
^quently the weight of the French arms 
. not to appreciate fully the danger of 
: again provoking their hostility. On 

* Philippe, CouDt de Stadion, was bom at 
Mentz on the I8th June 1763, of an old and 
distinguished fEimily of Upper Bhaetia, whose 
members had for generations been in the 
public service of the house of Austria. He 
received the rudiments of his education at 
GCttingen, and entered the Imperial diplo- 
matic service at a very early age, under the 
-auspices of the veteran Kaunitz, who sent 
him, when only twenl^-four, to Sweden, 
with the power of Imperial plenipotentiai*y. 
In 1792 he was despatched by Baron Thugut, 
then prime minister of the cabinet of Vienna, 
- to London with, the same appointment; but 
joa the more important duties of the Ekiglish 
embas^ were at the same period intrusted 
to M. Merey d'Argenteau, Stadion took of- 
fence, and, resigning his appointment, re- 
tired to his estates in Swabia. He was diere 
made grand treasurer of the bishopric of 
■ WUrtzburg ; and he represented the Elector 
of Mentz at the congress of Rastadt in 1802, 
when the principle of confiscating the eccle- 
siastical property for the benefit of the secu- 
lar princes was so largely acted on. He 
there defended the interests of his master 
the Bishop of Wtlrtzburg, who was threat- 
ened with spoliation, with so much ability 
-and judgment, that the cabinet of Vienna, 



the other hand, the war party found a.ii 
able and energetic advocate in Count 
Stadion,* the prime minister, who 
was cordially seconded by the majority 
of the nobility, and ardently supported 
by the great body of the people. It 
was known also that the Emperor him- 
self inclined to the same opinion. The 
question was vehemently argued, not 
only in the cabinet, but in all the pri> 
vate circles of the metropolis. 

8. On the one hand it was argued 
that the military preparations of the 
monarchy were still incomplete, and 
its finances in the most deplorable 
state of confusion ; that Prussia^ what- 
ever her inclination might be, was in- 
capable of rendering any efficient as- 
sistance, and Russia too closely united 
with the French Emperor for any hope 
to remain of her co-operation; that 
the Spanish insui^gents could not be 
expected long to hold out against the 
immense forces which Napoleon had 
now directed against them, and ac- 
cordingly had been defeated in every 
encounter since he in person directed 
the movements of his troops ; and the 
English auxiliaries, deprived of the 
solid base of Peninsular co-operation, 
would necessarily be driven, as on for- 
mer occasions, to their ships. "What 
madness, then, for the sake of a tran- 

which ever has its eye on rising ability for 
the diplomatic service, again took him into 
its employment^ and he was sent as ambas- 
sador to Berlin in 1801. He dischai<ged the 
duties of that situation with so much ability 
that, after holding it for two years, ho was 
elevated to the still more important mission 
of ambassador to St Petersburg. In that 
capacity he had the principal share in cou-* 
ducciug at that capital the formation of the 
grand alliance, which terminated so fatUly 
for Austria by the battle of Austerlitz and 
treaty of Presburg. After that, he was ap- 
pointed to the important situation of xaiu- 
ister of foreign affairs at Vienna — an xtffice of 
difficulty at all time^ but peculiai-ly so at 
that juncture, from the depressed condition 
of Austria among the European powers. He 
conducted himself in that responsible and 
thorny situation with equal judgment and 
ability ; and when Austria again t<x>k up arms 
in 1809, he acquired the principal lead in the 
important measures which attended the con- 
test. He was a minister of a firm and intrepid 
character; devoted to his country, ardent in 
his disposition, and on that accoimt a decided 
opponent through life of the grasping and do- 
mineering ambition of France. — JJiograpkie 
UniveneUe, xliii. 889— Stadion. 
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stent and uncertain success, to incur a 
certain and unavoidable danger, and 
expose the Austrian monarchy, alone 
and unaided as it would soon be, to 
the blows of a conqueror too strongly 
irritated to allow the hope that, after 
disaster, moderate terms would again 
be allowed to the vanquished 1 On the 
other hand it was strongly contended, 
that so favourable an opportunity of 
reinstating the empire in the rank it 
formerly held in Europe could never 
again be looked for, and was in fact 
more advantageous than could possibly 
have been expected; that the great 
majority of the French veteran troops 
had been directed to the Peninsula, 
and were now either plunged into the 
mountains of Gkdicia, or inextricably 
involved in the heart of Spain ; that 
sixty thousand French conscripts alone 
remained in Germany, and the Rhen- 
ish confederates could not be relied on 
to adhere to the stranger when the 
^andards of the Fatherland were 
openly unfurled ; that the confusion of 
the finances was of no importance, 
when the subsidies of England might 
with certainty be expected to furnish 
the necessary supplies, and the incom- 
pleteness of the military preparations 
of Uttle moment, when the now- 
awakened fervour of the nation was 
attracting all ranks in crowds to the 
national standard ; that it was in vain 
to refer to the long-dreaded prowess of 
the French armies, when the disaster 
of Baylen and the defeat of Yimeira 
had dispelled the charm of their invin- 
cibility; that there could be no ques- 
tion that the hour of Europe's deliver- 
ance was approaching ; the only ques- 
tion was, whether Austria was to re- 
main passive during the strife, and 
bear no part either in the glories by 
which it was to be achieved, or the 
spoils with which it would be attended. 
These considerations, speaking as they 
did to the generous and enthusiastic 
feelings of our nature, and supported 
by the great influence of the Emperor, 
the ministry, and the principal nobil- 
ity, at length prevailed over the cau- 
tious reserve and prudent foresight of 
the Archduke Charles, and war was 
resolved on. In truth, the public fer- 



vour had risen to such a height, that 
it could no longer be delayed; and, 
like many other of the most important 
steps in the history of all nations, its- 
consequences, good or bad, were un- 
avoidable. 

9. The French forces in Germany, 
when the contest waa thus renewed, 
wei*e far from being considerable ; and 
it was chiefly an exaggerated impres- 
sion of the extent to which they had 
been reduced, which led the cabinet of 
Vienna, at that period, to throw off the 
mask. The total amount, in Septem- 
ber 1808, on paper, was one hundred 
and sixty thousand men, of whom 
forty thousand were cavalry; but the 
number actually present with the 
eagles did not exceed a hundred and' 
forty thousand, of whom only a hun- 
dred and ten thousand were native 
French, the remainder being Poles, 
Saxons, and Dutch. After the depar- 
ture of three divisions of Soult's corps ■ 
for the Peninsula in the end of Oc- 
tober, the remainder, eighty thousand 
strong, assumed the name of the army^ 
of the Rhine, and were quartered at 
Magdeburg) Baireuth, Hanover, and 
Stettin, and in the fortresses on the 
Oder. But to this force of imperial 
France there was to be added nearly 
01)6 hundred thousand men from the 
Rhenish confederacy; so that, after 
making every allowance for detach- 
ments and garrisons, a hundred and 
fifty thousand men might be relied on* 
for active operations on the Inn, or in 
the valley of the Danube. 

10. The Austrian cabinet made the 
utmost efforts to obtain the accession- 
of Russia to the new confederacy; and 
for this purpose despatched an officer 
of diplomatic talent, engaging address, 
and noble figure, reserved for exalted 
destinies in future times, Pbikcb 
ScHWABTZENBERG, to St Petersburg. 
Stadion had been previously made 
aware, by secret communications from: 
Baron Stein, the Duke de Serra Capri- 
ola, and others, that, notwithstanding 
Alexander's chivalrous admiration of 
Napoleon, he still retained at bottom 
the same opinions as to the necessity 
of ultimately joining in the confede- 
racy for the deliverance of Europe;- 
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4ind he was not without hopes that the 
present opportunity, when so large a 
portion of the French armies were en- 
^ged in the Peninsula, would appear 
to the cabinet of St Petersburg a fair 
one for taking the lead in the great 
undertaking. In truth, the Emperor 
Alexander was much perplexed how to 
act ; the obvious interests of his em- 
pire impelling him one way, and his 
secret engagements with Napoleon an- 
other. After a short struggle, how- 
ever, the latter prevailed. Alexander 
had given his word to the French Em- 
peror ; and though capable of the ut- 
most dissimulation so far as the mere 
-obligations of cabinets were concerned, 
the Czar was scrupulously faithful to 
•any personal engagements which he 
had undertaken. He was occupied, 
moreover, with those great schemes of 
ambition both on his northern and 
southern frontier, which had formed 
the bait by which Napoleon had lured 
him into the French alliance; and 
little inclined to forego present and 
certain conquests in Finland and Mol- 
<lavia, for the problematical advantages 
of a contest in the heart of Germany. 
All attempts to engage Russia in the 
confederacy, therefore, proved abor- 
tive; and the utmost which the Aus- 
trian envoy could obtain from the im- 
perial cabinet, was a secret assurance 
that Russia, if compelled to take a part 
in the strife, would not at least bring 
forward uiy formidable force against 
the Austrisoi legions. 

11. The cabinet of Berlin had no ob- 
jects of present ambition to obtain by 
remaining quiescent during the ap- 
proaching conflict ; and the wrongs of 
Tilsit were too recent and serious not 
to have left the strongest desire for 
liberation and vengeance in every 
Prussian heart. No sooner, therefore, 
had it become manifest tiiat Austria 
was arming, than public feeling be- 
came strongly excited in all the Prus- 
sian states, and the government was 
violently urged by a powerful party, 
both in and out of the cabinet, to seize 
the present favourable opportunity of 
regaining its lost provinces, and resum- 
ing its place among the powers of 
Europe. Schamhorst, the minister at 



war, warmly supported the bolder po- 
licy; and offer^ to place at the dis- 
posal of the King, by his admirable 
system of temporary service, no less 
than one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, instead of the forty -two 
thousand whom they were alone per- 
mitted to have under arms. But the 
government was restrained from giving 
vent to its wishes, not merely by pru- 
dential considerations, but by a sense 
of gratitude. The visit of the King 
and the Queen to St Petersburg in the 
preceding spring, had renewed the 
bonds of amity by which they were 
united to the Emperor Alexander: 
they had obtained a considerable re- 
mission of tribute, and relaxation of 
the hardships of the treaty of Tilsit, 
from his intercession ; and they felt 
that, though they never could be in- 
different spectators of the Austrian ef- 
forts, they were not in safe position to 
take a part in them, until the inten- 
tions of Russia were declared. Thef 
resolved, therefore, to remain neutral; 
and thus had Napoleon again the ex- 
traordinary good fortune, through his 
own address or the jealousies or timid- 
ity of the other potentates, of engaging 
A fourth time in mortal conflict with 
one of the great European powers while 
the other two were mere spectators of 
the strife. 

12. But, though refused all co-opera- 
tion from the European cabinets, the 
court of Vienna was not without hopes 
of obtaining powerful succours from 
the Germanic people. The Tugend- 
bund or Burchenschaft, which had 
spread its ramifications as far as indig- 
nation at French oppression was felt 
in the north and east of Germany, had 
already formed a secret league against 
the oppressor, independent of the 
agreements of cabinets ; and thousands 
of brave men in Westphalia, Cassel, 
Saxony, and the Prussian states, ani- 
mated by the example of the Spanish 
patriots, were prepared to start up in 
arms for the defence of the Fatherland, 
as soon as the Imperial standards 
crossed the Inn. The peasants of the 
Tyrol, whose ardent and hereditary at- 
tachment to the house of Hapsbui^ 
had been rendered still more enthusi- 
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aatic by the bitter experience they had 
had of their treatment as aliens and 
enemies by the Bavarian government, 
longed passionately to rejoin the much- 
loveid Austrian dominion; and the first 
battalion of the Imperial troops which 
crossed the Salzbouig frontier would, 
it was well known, at once rouse twenty 
thousand brave mountaineers into des- 
perate and formidable hostility. The 
cabinet of Vienna, despite its aristo- 
cratic prepossessions, was prepared to 
take full advantage of these favourable 
dispositions; and, impelled by neces- 
sity, not only maintained in secret an 
active correspondence with the nume- 
rous malcontents in the adjoining pro- 
vinces, who panted for the moment of 
German deliverance, but was prepared, 
the moment hostilities were com- 
menced, to call upon them by animated 
prochunatious to repairto its standards, 
and determine, by a vigorous popular 
demonstration, the uncertainty or va- 
cillations of their respective govern- 
ments. Thus had the energy of gene- 
ral enthusiasm in the course of the 
contest already come to change sides. 
While France, resting on the coalitions 
of cabinets and the force of disciplined 
armies, was sternly repressing, in 
every direction, the fervour of na- 
tional exertion, Spain and Austria 
openly invoked the aid of popular en- 
thusiasm, and loudly proclaimed the 
right of mankind, when oppression had 
reached a certadn pointy to redress 
their own wrongs, and take the lead in 
the achievement of their own deliver^ 



* Napoleon loudly accused the cabinet of 
Vienua of influrrectionary iniquity, in thus 
fomenting popular efforts against the armies 
of imperial France. " Austria," said the 
Moniteurt "hasadoptedtherevolutionar^^sTS- 
tem : she has no right now to compliun of 
the conduct of the Convention, in proclaim- 
ing war to the palace and peace to the cot- 
ti^. A plan has been organised at Vienna 
for a general insurrection over all Europe, 
the execution of which is confided to the 
ludent zeal of the princes of the house of 
Austria, propagated by tho proclamations 
of its generals, and diffused by its detach- 
ments at the distance of two hundred leagues 
from its armies. The leading oharactenstio 
of that system is, the terror universally 
spread by the Austrian generals, to excite 
by main force that revolution."— JIfontteur, 



. 289, 1S09; and Pblet, i. 79. 



13. Meanwhile the Austrian ambas- 
sador at Paris had the difficult task to 
discharge, of maintaining apparently 
amicable relations with the French 
government at the time when his cabi- 
net were ppenly preparing the means of 
decided hostility. But the Babon Met- 
TEBNiOH, who then filled that impor- 
tant situation at the court of Napo- 
leon, was a man whose abilities were 
equal to the task. A statesman, in the 
widest acceptation of the word, gifted 
with a sagacious intellect^ a clear per- 
ception, a soimd judgment ; profound- 
ly versed in the secrets of diplomacy, 
and the characters of the leading poli- 
tical men with whom he was brought 
in contact in the different European 
cabinets ; persevering in his policy, ^- 
seeingin his views, imrivalled in his 
discrimination, and at the same time 
skilful in concealing these varied quietl- 
ities; a perfect master of diasimula* 
tion in public affairs, and yet honour- 
able and candid in private life; capable 
of acquiring information from otiiers, 
at the very moment when he was elud- 
ing all similar investigations by them ; 
unbounded in application, richly en- 
dowed with knowledge, he also enjoyed 
the rare faculty of veiling these jgreat 
acquirements under the cover of pol- 
ished manners, and causing his supe- 
riority to be forgotten in the charms 
of a varied and intellectual conversa- 
tion. These admirable abilities were 
fully appreciated at Berlin, where he 
had formerly been ambassador; but 
they excited jealousy and distrust 
among the diplomatists of Paris, who, 
seeing in the new representative of the 
Caesars, qualities which they were not 
accustomed to in his predecessors, and 
unable either to overcome his caution, 
or divine his intentions, launched forth 
into invectives against his character, 
and put a forced or malevolent con- 
struction upon his most inconsiderable 
actions. 

14. Kotwithstanding all his caution 
and diplomatic address, however, the 
Austrian ambassador could not blind 
the French Emperor to the prepara- 
tions which were going forward. In 
a public audience of the envoys of the 
principal Em'opean powers at Paris, he 
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openly charged the cabinet of Vienna 
-with hostile designs; and Mettemich, 
-who could not deny them, had no al- 
ternative but to protest that they -were 
defensive only, and rendered necessary 
by the hostile attitude of the princes 
of the Rhenish confederacy, to -whom 
Napoleon had recently transmitted 
orders to call out th^ir contingents.* 
In truth, however, though loud com- 
plaints of hostile preparations -were 
made on both sides, neither party was 
desirous to precipitate the commence- 
ment of active operations. Austria 
had need of every hour she could gain 
to complete her armaments, and draw 
together her troops upon the frontier 
from the various quarters of her ex- 
tensive dominions ; and Napoleon had 
as much occasion for delay, to concen- 
trate his forces from the north and 
centre of Qermany in the -valley of the 
Danube ; and he was desirous not to 
imsheath the sword till advices from 
St Petersburg made him certain of the 
concurrence of Alexander in his de> 
signs. . At length the long--wished for 

* "Well," said Napoleon, "M. Metier- 
nich, here are fine ne-^^ from Vienna! What 
does all this mean ? Have they been stung 
by scorpions ? Who threatens you ? What 
woi:dd you be at? As long as I had my 
army in Germany, you conceived no disquie- 
tude for your existence; but the moment 
it -was transferred to Spain, you consider 
yourselves endangered! What can be the 
end of tlxese things? What, but that I must 
arm as you arm, for at length I am seriously 
menaced. I am rightly punished for my 
former caution. Have you, sir, communi- 
cated your pretended apprehensions to your 
court? If you have done so, you have dis- 
tiubed the peace of mine, and -will probably 
plunge Europe into numberless calamities. 
I have always been the dupe of your court 
in diplomacy; we must now sp^ik out ; it 
is making too much noise for the preserva- 
tion of peace, too little for the prosecution 
of war. Do they suppose me dead? We 
shall see how their projects -will succeed ; 
and they -will reproach me -with being the 
cause of hostilities, when it is theh: owu 
folly which forces me to engage in them. 
But let them not imagine uiey will have 
war to carry on -with me alone ; I expect a 
courier from Bussia; if matters tiun out 
there as I expect, I shall give them fighting 
enough." How easily may Napoleon's ideas 
and words bo always distinguished firom 
those of all other men! At least he always 
lets us understand his meaning; no incon- 
siderable advantage, in the midst of the gene- 
ral studied obscurity and evasions of diplo- 
matic langiuige.^TiUBAUDEAU, vii. 204, 205. 



despatches arrived^ and relieved hint 
of all anxiety by announcing the mis- 
sion of Prince Schwai'tzenbei'g to St 
Petersburg, the refusal of the cabinet 
of Russia to accede to his proposals^ 
and its determination to support Na- 
poleon in the war -with Austria which 
was approaching. Orders were imme- 
diately despatched for the French am- 
bassador to leave Vienna, who accord- 
ingly took his departure on the last 
day of February, lea-^ing only a charg§- 
d'affidres to communicate intelligence 
tin relations were finally broken ofiT ; 
and though Mettemich still remained 
at Paris, his departure was hourly ex- 
pected; and such was the estrange- 
ment of the Emperor, that he never 
addressed to him a word, even in pub- 
lic and formal diplomatic intercourse. 
Meanwhile the funds at Paris fell ra- 
pidly on the intelligence of the disasters 
in Spain, and the warlike preparations 
of Austria. The five per cents, which 
had reached ninety after the treaty of 
Tilsit, fell to eighty: but Napoleon, 
-with despotic authority, determined 
they should descend no further. With- 
out consulting his coimcil, he issued 
an order that all stock ofifered below 
eighty should be purchased by the 
government -with money furnished by 
the sinking- fimd and the bank. The 
stock speedily fell lower, but the gov- 
ernment purchases arrest-ed the de- 
cline, and for six months the struggle 
continued, during which 30,000,000 
francs (£1,200,000) were expended by 
the treasury. In the end, however, 
the battle of Wagram put an end to 
the contest, by raising the stock above 
eighty. 

15. In the course of his discussions 
with Champagny, the French minister 
for foreign afiairs at this period, Met- 
temich, -with all his caution, could not 
disguise the deep umbrage taken by- 
Austria at not having been in-^ited to 
take part in the conferences of Erf urth; 
and he admitted, that, if this had been 
done, the cabinet of Vienna -would in 
all probability have recognised Joseph 
as King of Spain, and the rupture 
would have been entirely prevented. 
This was the most serious grievance 
-which he had to allege against the 
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coalesced Emperors. It was more than 
an afiGfur of jealousy ; material inter- 
ests were at stake. Austria had good 
reason to anticipate evil to herself from 
the ominous conjunction of two such 
powers in her neighbourhood ; while, 
at the same time, the cordiality of 
Alexander would unquestionably have 
cooled if Francis or Mettemich had 
been admitted to these deliberations. 
Napoleon's favour was too precious to 
bedividedbetween twopotentateswith- 
out exciting jealousy : l^e a beauty sur- 
rounded by lovers, he could not show 
a preference to one without producing 
estrangement of the other. He chose 
for his intimate ally the power of whose 
strength he had had the most convinc- 
ing experience, and from whose hostil- 
ity he had, from its distance, least to 
apprehend. 

16. Meanwhile, Napoleon was rapidly 
completing his arrangements. Orders 
were despatched to Davoust early in 
Harch to concentrate his immense 
corps at Bamberg, and establish the 
headquarters of the whole army at 
Wiirtzburg ; Massena, at the same 
time, received directions to repair to 
StrassbuTg, and press on with his corps 
to Ulm, and there unite with the army 
of the Rhine ; Oudinot was moved 
upon Augsburg; Bemadotte despatched 
to Dresden to take the command of the 
Saxons; Bessi^res, with the Imperial 
Guard, transported by post in all ima- 
ginable haste from Burgos across the 
Pyrenees and to the Rhine ; instructions 
were transmitted to the French ambas- 
sador at Warsaw to hasten the forma- 
tion of three Polish divisions, to co- 
operate with the Russians in protect- 
ing the Grand- duchy of Warsaw and 
menacing Galicia; while the princes of 
the Rhenish confederacy were enjoined 
to collect their respective contingents 
at their different rallying points, and 
direct them towards the general ren- 
dezvous of this immense force on the 
Danube, at Ingolstadt or Donauworth. 
Thus, from all quarters of Europe, 
from the mountains of Asturias to the 
plains of Poland, armed men were con- 
verging in all directions to the valley 
of the Danube, where a hundred and 

VOL. vm. 



fifty thousand soldiers would ere long 
be collected ; while the provident care 
of the Emperor was not less actively 
exerted in collecting magazines upon 
the projected line of operations for the 
stupendous multitude, and providing, 
in the arming and replenishing of the 
fortresses, both a base for offensive 
operations, and a refuge in the event 
of disaster. 

17. On the side of the Austrians, 
preparations not less threatening were 
going rapidly forward. The regular 
army had been augmented to three 
hundred thousand infantry and above 
thirty thousand cavalry ; besides two 
hundred thousand of the landwehr and 
Hungarian insurrection. The dispos- 
able force was divided into nine corps, 
besides two of reserve. Six of these, 
containing nominally one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, of whom one hun- 
dred and twentv thousand might be 
relied on as able to assemble round 
the standards, were mustered on the 
frontiers of Bavaria, besides a resei*ve 
in Bohemia, under the immediate 
command of the Archduke Charles. 
The Archduke John was intrusted with 
the direction of two others, forty-seven 
thousand strong, in Italy, supported 
by the landwehr of Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Istria, at least twenty-five thou- 
sand more, who, though hardly equal 
to a shock in the field, were of great 
value in garrisoning fortresses and 
conducting secondary operations ; the 
Marquis Chastellar was prepared to 
enter the eastern frontier of the Tyrol 
from the Pusterthal, with twelve thou- 
sand regular troops, where he expect- 
ed to be immediately joined by twenty 
thousand hardy and warlike peasants ; 
while the Archduke Ferdinand, with 
thirty thousand infantry and five thou- 
sand cavalry, was to invade the Grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, and avert the cala- 
mities of war from the Galician plains. 
The total number of troops, after de- 
ducting the non-effective and sick, 
might amount to two hundred and 
twenty thousand infantry and twenty- 
eight thousand cavalry, with eight htm- 
dred pieces of cannon: a prodigious 
force, when their discipline and effi 
D 
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ciency were taken into consideration, 
and the support which they were to 
receive, not only from the immense 
reserves of landwehr in all the pro- 
vinces, but from the general spirit and 
unanimity of the monarchy. The com- 
mencement of hostilities at once in 
Bavaria, Italy, the Tyrol, and Poland, 
might seem an imprudent dispersion 
of strength, especially when the tre- 
mendous blows to be anticipated from 
Napoleon in the valley of the Danube 
are duly weighed ; but these, in ap- 
pearance offensive, were in reality 
strictly defensive operations. It was 
well known that the moment war was 
declared, the French Emperor, accord- 
ing to his usual policy, would direct 
all his forces against the centre of the 
enemy's power ; invasion from Italy, 
Bavaria, and Poland was immediately 
to be anticipated ; and in maintaining 
the struggle in the hostile provinces 
adjoining the frontier, the war was 
in reality averted from their own 
vitals.* 

18. The utmost efforts were at the 
same time made to rouse the patriotic 
ardour of all classes, and government 
in that important duty were magnani- 
mously seconded by the nobles and 
people throughout the empire. Never, 
indeed, since the foundation of the 
monarchy, had unanimity so universal 
prevailed through all the varied pro- 
vinces of the Imperial dominions, and 
never had so enthusiastic a spirit ani- 
mated all ranks of the people. The 
nobles, the clergy, the peasants, the 
burghers, all felt the sacred flame, and 
vied with each other in devotion to 
the common cause. The enthusiasm 
of the women in particular, as in all 
cases of vehement public excitement, 
knew no boimds. At their head was 
the young Empress, married only the 
year before, who entered into the con- 
test as warmly as the Queen of Prus- 
sia had done at Berlin before the 
battle of Jena. Her mother, the Arch- 
duchess Beatrice, had openly declared 
against France, and many ladies of the 
highest rank, especially the Princess 
Bagrathion, the Princess Legnowski, 
the Countess de Eaunitz, added the 
• See Appendix A. Cbap. lvi. 



influence of their charms to the gene- 
ral enthusiasm. The requisitions of 
government were instantly agreed to ; 
the supplies of men and money cheer- 
fully voted; the levies for the regular 
army anticipated by voluntary enrol- 
ment ; the landwehr rapidly filled up 
with brave and hardy peasants. At 
Vienna, in particular, the patriotia 
ardour was unbounded ; and when the 
Archduke Charles, on the 6th Apxil, 
marched into the city at the head of 
his regiment, one swell of rapture 
seemed to animate the whole popula- 
tion. That accomplished prince aided 
the general ardour by an address to 
his soldiers on the day of his entry,*!* 
which deserves to be recorded for the 
generous sentiments which it ex- 
presses, as well as the light which 
it throws on the general reasons for 
the war. 

19. While these immense military pre- 
parations were golngon upon both sides, 
the semblance of diplomatic relations 
was still kept up at Paris. Mettemich, 
who remained there to the last^ rather 
as a legitimate spy than in any other 
character, presented a note to the cabi- 
net of the Tuileries on the 10th March. 
He there represented it as an undoubt- 
ed fact^ that since the treaty which fol« 

t "When all endeavours to preserve inde- 
pendence from the insatiable ambition of 
a foreign conqueror prove fruitless, when 
nations are &lling around us, and when 
lawful sovereigns are torn ttom the hearts 
of their subjects ; when, in fine, tiie danger 
of universal subjugation threatens even the 
happy states of Austria, and their peaceable 
fortunate inhabitants, then does our country 
demand its deliverance from us, and we 
stand forth in its defence. On you, my 
brother-soldiers, are fixed the eves of the 
universe, and of all those who still feel for 
national honour and national prosperity. 
You shall not incur the disgrace of bedng 
made the instruments of oppression ; you 
shall not carry on the endless wars of ambi- 
tion tmder distant, climes ; your blood shall 
never fiow for foreign fleets or insatiable 
covetousness ; nor on you shall the corse 
alight of annihilating distant nations, and, 
over the bodies of the slaughtered defend- 
ers of their country, paving the way for a 
foreigner to a usurped throne. A happier 
lot awaits you ; the liberty of Europe has 
taken refuge under your banner& Tour 
victories will loose its fetters, and your 
brothers in Qermany, yet in the ranks 
of the enemy, long for their deliverance. 
On the fields of Ulm and Marengo, of whidi 
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lowed the evacuation of Braunau, there 
was no longer any subject of difference 
'between the two powers ; and that, 
although the Emperor of Austria might 
•well conceive disquietude at the numer- 
ous movements which had taken place 
-since January, he had no desire except 
to see Europe in peace. The French 
cabinet replied, that unquestionably 
uo subject of cUfference remained be- 
tween the two powers; and that, this 
being the case, the Emperor could not 
•conceive, either what the Austrians 
would be at, or what occasioned their 
pretended disquietudes. Here termi- 
nated this diplomatic farce : it deceiv- 
•ed neither party ; but both had ob- 
jects to gain by postponing for a short 
-time the commencement of hostilities. 
20. The original plan of the Austrians 
*was to invade at once Franconia, Lom- 
'bardy, the Tyrol, and the Grandduchy 
of Warsaw. In all these districts they 
had numerous and active partisans, 
and they confidently expected power- 
ful aid from their exertions. For this 
-purpose they had accumulated enor- 
mous masses of troops, above a hun- 
>dred thouscmd strong, in Bohemia ; 
from whence, aa a central pointy they 
were in a situation to issue in any di- 
rrection which might seem advisable. 

the enemy so often reminds us with ostenta- 
tious pride, we shall renew the glorious 
deeds of Wttrteburg aud Ostrach, of Stockach 
and Zurich, of Verona, the Trebbia, and 
Novi. We shall conquer a lasting peace for 
-our countiy ; but that great end la not to 
be attained without proportionate virtues. 
Unconditional subordination, strict disci- 
pline, persevering courage, unshaken steadi- 
ness in danger, are the companions of true 
fortitude. Nothing but a union of will, and 
joint co-operation of the whole, can lead to 
victory. I will be everywhere in the midst 
•of you; you shall receive the ftrst thanks of 
your country from yoiu* general on the field 
of battle. The patriotLsm of the Austrian 
nobility has antidimted your wants ; this is 
a pledge of the national gratitude. Adorned 
with the marks of the public esteem, will I 
present to our sovereign, to the world, those 
orave men who have deserved well of their 
country. Civil virtues must also accompany 
.your arms out of the field of battle : the real 
soldier is moderate, compassionate, humane ; 
he knows the evils of war, and strives to 
lighten them. It is not the intention of our 
monarch to oppress foreign nations, but to 
•deliver them, and to form with their princes 
a lasting peace, and maintain the general 
welfare and security."— .4nn. Reg. 1809, 691. 



They were, in March, grouped around 
Prague, in the north-western extremity 
of that countiy, between the Elbe, the 
Eger, the Moldau, and the Wittau. 
The object of this extraordinary con- 
centration of troops was, to advance 
suddenly into the country of Baireuth, 
give assistance to the numerous ardent 
spirits and malcontents of that quarter 
of Germany, fall upon Davoust's corps 
which was assembled at Wiirtzburg, 
before it could receive the reinforce- 
ments which were hastening to its sup- 
port, or be electrified by the presence 
of Napoleon, and, if possible, drive it 
back by superior forces to the Rhine.* 
Such an events it was well known, 
would at once bring to the Austrian 
standards a vast body of ardent re- 
cruits, whom the enormous exactions 
and grinding tyranny of the French 
armies had filled with unbounded 
hatred at their domination, and it was 
hoped would at the same time over- 
come the indecision of Prussia, and 
bring its disciplined battalions to the 
side of the Imperialists in the great 
contest for European freedom. This 
plan was ably conceived, and if car- 
ried into execution with the requisite 
alacrity and vigoiu*, might have been 
attended with great results; for the 
French armies were very much scat- 
tered in the end of February, and, by 
issuing suddenly from the great salient 
fortress of Bohemia, and pressing for- 
ward towards the Rhine, the Archduke 
Charles might have entirely separated 
Oudinot, ^o lay in Suabda, from Da- 
voust, who was cantoned on the banks 
of the Maine. 

21. The Austrians had taken Napo- 
leon, in a certain degree at unawares ; 
as not only was the flower of his veteran 

* The directions of the Aulic Council for 
the war in Italy and the Tyrc^ were to con- 
centrate both corps, under the command of 
the Archduke John, between Villach and 
Klagenfurth, and then advance in two col- 
umns : one by the Pusterthal into the Tyrol, 
and over the Brenner to Trent; the other by 
Ponteba to Bassano, and from thence to the 
Adige ; while the care of observing thef lower 
Isonzo was intrusted to thelandwehr of Istria. 
The cabinet of Vienna calculated with much 
reason upon the expected insurrection in the 
l^rrol, to aid and support both these move- 
ments.— Stuttkbheim, 66, 57; and Pklbt, 
i.l9e. 
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troops in Spain, but the forces -which 
still remained in Qermany, though 
extremely formidable if once assem- 
bled together, were scattered from the 
Alps to the Baltic, at a great distance 
from each other. His plan, therefore, 
contrary to his usual policy, was strictly 
defensive in the outset, to gain time 
for the concentration of his troops. 
At the same time, as he deemed it un- 
fitting that he himself should be at 
the head of his army before any de- 
cisive blows were struck, and where, 
possibly, disasters might be incurred, 
Berthier was despatched early in April 
to assume the command of the whole 
imtil the arrival of the Emperor — a 
convenient arrangement, as, if his ope- 
rations proved successful, they would, 
of course, be ascribed to the intelli- 
gence and ability of his superior in 
command; if the reverse, the whole 
blame of a miscarriage might be laid 
upon himself. From the period of his 
arrival, the whole troops, both French 
and those of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, were formed into one army, to 
be called the army of Germany. It 
was divided into eight corps, com- 
manded by the most distinguished 
marshals in the French service, and 
mustered two hundred thousand effec- 
tive men. The Emperor was indefati- 
gable in his efforts to provide subsist- 
ence, clothing, and ammimition for 

MEN. 

* Second corps. Marshal Lannes, 50,000 

Third Davoiist, 60,000 

FourUi, . „ Masseno, 60,000 

Seventh, . „ Lefebvre, 84,000 

Eighth, . „ Augereau, 20,000 

Tenth, King of Westphalia, 25,000 

Imperial Guard, . . 22,000 

Beserve cavahy. Marshal Bessi^rea, 14,000 



826,000 
and 400 pieces of cannon. 

But at least one hundred thousand of them 
had not yet arrived : the Guard and reserve 
cavalry were on their march from Spain; 
Bemadotte's corps was still at a distance in 
the north of Germany; and the contingents 
of the Confederation of the Bliine were far 
from being complete. Still a hundred and 
forty thousand French troops and sixty thou- 
sand of those of the Confederation might be 
relied on for active operations in the valley 
of the Danube. — ^Thibaudeau, vii. 14. 

t The instructions of the AiQic Council in 



this enormous multitude ;* among^ 
other things, twenty-five million ball- 
cartridges were collected. But he 
enjoined that the system should be 
rigorously followed out of making war 
support war, and strictly forbade any 
stores or provisions being purchased in 
France for the use of the troops, if 
they could be procured by requisitions 
or military contributions on the other 
side of the Bhine. Bapid concentra- 
tion of his troops was enjoined to Ber- 
thier around the Lech ; but no offen- 
sive operations were to be commenced 
before the arrival of the Emperor, wha 
was expected about the middleof April. 
To all who were acquainted with the 
character of his movements, it was evi- 
dent that the moment he arrived, and 
deemed himself in sufficient strength, 
he would commence a furious onset,, 
and pour with concentrated masses 
down the valley of the Danube. 

22. The cabinet of Vienna took the- 
initiative. On the 8th of April, the- 
Austrian troops crossed the frontiers 
at once on the Inn, in Bohemia, in the- 
Tyrol, and in Italy. Had the original, 
plan of the Aulic Council been follow- 
ed out,t and the Archduke Charles, at 
the head of a hundred thousand men^ 
debouched from Bohemia, midway be- 
tween the Maine and the Black Forest^ 
and advanced towards Mannheim, this, 
commencement of hostilities might 

the outset of the campaign were, " to ad- 
vance in large masses, and attack the FrencU 
army wherever it might assemble, either on 
the Maine, the;Naab, or the Danube. Should a- 
French Gorpsenter Bavaria, thegravdAustrioTt. 
army teas not to noervefrom its direaUm, but 
trust to arresting the movement on Bavaria, 
by threatening Qie advancing corps on the 
side of Batisbon or DonauwOrth. If Marshal 
Davoust retired in order to avoid any engage- 
ment before the arrival of his reinforcements, 
the grand Austrian army was nevertheless 
to continue to advance with all possible ex- 
pedition, and take up a central position he- 
tween ike Black Forett and the Maine, and there- 
be regulated by the forces of the enemy, and. 
the cliances of successful operations whicli 
were afforded. The issue of the war depends 
on this operation, and on the issue of the first 
battle, Which will, in all probability, if suc- 
cessful, rouse the malcontents of Baireuth, 
overawe Saxony, and bring over to the stau- " 
dards of Austna great part of the troops of 
the Confederation of the Rhine which are 
now arrayed against her."— Stutterheim^ 
64-69; FfiiJET, 1 194. 
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Jiave been attended with most import- 
ant effects ; for dissatiafaction with the 
French rule was universal in that quar- 
ter; and if a powerful demonstration 
from England, on the coast of Flanders, 
had timeously seconded this irruption, 
the seat of war might have been per- 
manently fixed on the middle and lower 
JRhine. On the 17th March, Austria 
had a hundred and forty thousand men 
on the two banks of the Danube, with- 
in eight days' march of Ratisbon ; 
while Davoust only broke up from his 
cantonments in the north of Germany, 
on the Oder and lower Elbe, on that 
day; Massena was still on the Rhine, 
and Oudinot alone at Augsburg, the 
Bavarians being on the Iser. Thus the 
complete separation of the French corps 
was a matter of perfect certainty, by a 
rapid advance towards Mannheim at 
that period. But the successful execu- 
tion of this well-conceived design re- 
quired a vigour of determination and 
alacrity of execution to which the Aus- 
trians were as yet strangers ; and the 
English cabinet were too great no- 
vices in the military art to be aware of 
the inestimable value of time in war. 
Thus the moment for decisive action 
was lost by both powers, and by hesi- 
tating till the period for striking the 
blow was past, and the French troops 
■were concentrated on the Danube, 
Austria lost all the immense advan- 
tages of her central thi^atening posi- 
tion in Bohemia. 

23. When it was resolved to attack 
the French in Bavaria, the Aulio Coun- 
cil committed a second error, still 
greater than the former; for instead 
of permitting the Archduke Charles, 
from his central position in Bohemia, 
to fall perpendicularly on the French 
corps, scattered to the south along the 
valley of the Danube, at the distance 
of only six or eight days' march, they 
ordered him to countermarch the great 
body of his forces, and open the cam- 
i)aign on the Inn ; a gratuitous fault, 
whicfi gave his troops triple the dis- 
tance to march, and the enemy triple 
the time to complete their prepara- 
tions and concentrate their forces. At 
length, however, the toilsome and un- 
neceBsary countermarch was complet- 



ed; the Austrian columns, after being 
transported a hundred miles back to- 
wards Vienna, and across the Danube, 
were arrayed in dense masses on the 
right bank of the Inn; and the Arch- 
duke, crossing that river in imposing 
strength, prepared to carry the seat of 
war into the vast and level plains 
which stretch from the southern bank 
of the Danube to tiie foot of ^he Alps. 
At the same moment the long-wished- 
f or signals were given from the fron- 
tiers of Styria and Salzbourg, to the 
provinces of the TyroL With speech- 
less transport, the brave mountaineers 
beheld the bale-fires glowing on the 
eastern boundaries of their romantic 
country. Instantly a thousand beacons 
were Undled over all its rugged sur- 
face ; the cliffs of the Brenner were 
reddened by the glare, the waters of 
the Eisach reflected its light ; and 
before the ascending sun had spread 
his rosy tint over the glaciers of the 
Glockner, the inhabitants of the icy 
steeps were warmed by the glow, 
which, at the voice of patriotism, 
called a nation of heroes to arms. 

24. The instructions of Napoleon to 
Bcrthier,* before leaving Paris, were 

* "B^ the l8t April,- said Napdeon, "the 
corps 01 Marshal l)avou8t, which broke tip 
from the Oder and Lower Mbe on the 17th 
Ifarch, will be established between Nurem- 
bei^, Bamberg, and Baireuth ; Massena will 
be round Ulm, Oudinot between Augsburg 
and Donauwdrtb. From the 1st to the 15th, 
three French corps, 130,000 strong, besides 
10,000 allies, the Bavarians in advance ontbjs 
Isar, and the WCrtombeTgsi-stn rdfeerve, may- 
be concentrated at Hatlsboa or Ingolstadt. 
Strong tit€i-de-pofU should be thrown up sA 
Augsburg, to secure the paasage of the Lech ; 
at iDgolBtadt, in order to be able to debouch 
to the left bank of the Danube ; and above 
all, at Fassau, which should be put in a con- 
dition to hold out two or three months. The 
Emperor's object is to concentrate his army 
as soon as possible at Batisbon : the position 
on the Lech is to be assumed only if it is at- 
tacked before the concentration at the former 
town is possible. The second corps will be 
at Batisbon by the 10th, and on that day 
Bessitees will also arrive with the reserve 
cavalry of the Guard; Davoust will be at 
Nuremberg, Massena at Augsburg, Lcfcbvre 
at one or two marches from Batisbon. Head- 
quarters ma^ then be safely estabUshed in 
that town, in the midst of 200,000 men, 
guarding the right bank of the Danube, from 
Batisbon to Fassau, by means of which 
stream provisions and suppUes of every sort 
will be procured in abundance. Should tiie 
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clear and precise ; viz. that if the 
enemy commenced his attack before 
the 15th, by which time it was calcu- 
lated the bulk of his forces might be 
assembled around Ratisbon, the army 
was to be concentrated on the Lech 
around Donauworth ; if after that date, 
at Ratisbon, guarding the right bank 
of the Danube from it to Passau. On 
the 12th, however, by means of the 
telegrapli which the Emperor had 
established in central Germany, he was 
apprised at Paris of the crossing of 
the Inn by the Archduke and the 
commencement of hostilities. He in- 
stantly set out; and with such pre- 
cision were the movements of the im- 
mense force, which was converging 
from the mountains of Galicia and the 
banks of the Oder to the valley of the 
Danube, calculated, that the last ar- 
rived at the general point of rendez- 
vous around Ratisbon, at the very mo- 
ment when the Emperor was approach- 
ing from Paris. It was high time that 
he should arrive to take the command 
of the army; for, in the interim, Ber- 
thier had brought it, by the confession 
of the French themselves, to the verge 
of destruction. * Instead of instantly 
following up the Emperor's instruc- 
tions, by concentrating his forces at 
Ratisbon or Donauw5rth, he scattered 
them, in spite of the remonstrances 
of Davoust and Massena, in the dan- 
gerous view of stopping the advance of 
the Austrians at cdl points. Nothing 
but the tardiness of their opponents 
saved the French army from the most 
serious calamities. 

25. But while Berthier dispersed his 
troops as if to render them the more 
accessible to the bloyrs of the Impe- 
rialists, the Archduke moved forward 
with such slowness as if he desired to 
give them time to concentrate their 
forces before he commenced his attack. 
They crossed the Inn on the 10th at 
Austrians debouch from Bohemia or Ratis- 
bon, Davoust and Lefebvre should fall back 
on Ingolstadt or Donauwarth."— Napolbon's 
Inj;truction8 to Bebthier, April 1, 1809: Pe- 
LET. i. 212, 218. 

« " The Emperor, on his road to the army, " 
Bays Jomini, "felt the liveliest disquietude 
at the posture of affairs— Berthier had 
brought the army within a hair's-breadth of 
destruction."— JoMiNi, iii. 159. 



Braunau and other points, and on the 
16th they had only advanced as far as 
the Isar, a distance of twenty leagues. 
On the latter day they attacked the 
bridge of Landshut, over that river ; and 
at the same time crossed over a division, 
at Dingolfing, farther down its course, 
which threatened to cut off the com- 
munications of General Deroy, who- 
commanded the Bavarians placed in 
garrison at Landshut, and obhgedthem 
to evacuate that important town. The 
whole line of the Isar was now aban- 
doned by the Bavarians, who fell back, 
in haste towards Ratisbon and Donau> 
worth; while the Austrians, in great 
strength, crossed that river at all 
points, and directed their steps on the 
great road to Nuremberg, evidently 
toward the bridges of Ratisbon, Neu- 
stadt, and Eehlheim, in order to make 
themselves masters of both banks of 
the Danube. In making this move- 
ment, the Archduke was acting on the 
principle which his campaign of 1796 
had made him consider as an axiom,. 
" that the possession of the two banks 
of the Danube from Ratisbon to Do> 
nauworth, gave to any belligerent army 
in southern Germany the key of a cer- 
tain victory.** Yet even then, when their 
forces were concentrated, and greatly 
superior to those of the enemy as yet 
assembled, and when everything de> 
pended on rapidity of movement, they 
advanced on^ two or three leagues 
a-day : so inveterate were the habits of 
tardiness and delay which characterise 
the German character. 

26. The approach of the formidable 
masses of the Austrians, however, 
fully a hundred and twenty thousand 
strong, even though advancing with 
the pace of a tortoise, threw Berthier 
into an agony of indecision. It then 
evidently appeared how much the 
major-general of the army was indebt- 
ed for the reputation he enjoyed to 
the directions of the Emperor; and 
how different a capacious tale^jb for 
the management of details is, from the 
eagle glemce which can direct the 
movements of the whole. Despite all 
his remonstrances, he compelled Da- 
voust to concentrate his corps at Ratis- 
bon, while at the very same moment 
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he ordered Massena to defend the line 
of the Lech — separatiDg thus the two 
principal corps of the French army bv 
at least thirty -five leagues from each 
other, and exposing the former, with' 
his magnificent corps, the flower of 
the army, to be overwhelmed by the 
Archduke before any adequate rein- 
forcements could be brought up to his 
support. Orders were at the same 
time given to Lefebvre, Wrede, and 
Oudinot, placing them in three lines, 
one behUid another, across Bavaria, in 
so useless and absurd a position, Uiat 
more than one of the marshals did not 
scruple to ascribe it to treachery — a 
chai^, however, from which the whole 
chanicter of Berthier, and the unin- 
terrupted confidence he enjoyed from 
the EUnperor, is sufficient to exculpate 
him. As it was, the scattered position 
which he gave to the army over a line 
of forty leagues in extent^ with nu- 
merous undefended apertures between 
the corps, was such, that a little more 
activity on the part of the Archduke 
would have exposed it to certain de- 
struction, and brought the Austrian 
columns in triumph to the Rhine.* 

527. Meanwhile the Archduke, not- 
withstanding the tardiness of his 
movements, was inundating Bavaria 
with his troops. Hiller had advanced 
to Mosbui^g; Jellachich had occupied 
Munich, from whence the King of Ba- 
varia hastily fled to Stuttgard to meet 
Napoleon ; the two corps left in Bo- 
hemia had crossed the frontier, and 
were approaching by leisurely marches 
towards Ratisbon ; while the Archduke 
himself, with four corps, a hundred 
thousand strong, was drawing near to 
Abensberg, Neustadt, and Kehlheim, 
midway between Ratisbon and Donau- 

* "You cannot imagine," said Napoleon, 
** in 'What a condition I found the army on 
my arrival, and to what dreadful reverses it 
was exposed, if we had had to deal with an 
eiiterprising enemy. I shall take care that 
I am not Burprised again in such a manner." 
And to Berthier himself he wrote from Do- 
nauwOrth, the moment he arrived on the 17th : 
— " What you have done appears so strange, 
that if I was not aware of your friendship I 
should think you were betraying me ; Da- 
Totiflt is at this moment more completely at 
the disposal of the Archduke than of myself. 
— Pelet, v. 248; Thibaudeau, vii. 224; Sa- 
VARY, iv. 44. 



worth. Berthier had gone to the for- 
mer town, where Davoust was station- 
ed with sixty thousand men ; but it 
seemed next to impossible to extricate 
him from his perilous situation, as 
Maasena was at Augsburg, thirty-five 
leagues to the south-west, and the cen- 
tre of the Archduke was interposed, in 
appalling strength, right between them, 
^e Bavarians under Wrede, the corps 
of Lefebvre, and a division of cuiras- 
siers, were indeed in front of the Arch- 
duke around Neustadt ; but they could 
with difficulty maintain their own 
ground, and were in no condition to 
extricate Davoust, who, threatened by 
a hundred thousand Austrians under 
the Archduke on the south of the Dan- 
ube, and forty thousand descending 
from Bohemia on the north, seemed 
destined for no other fate than that of 
Mack, four years before, at Ulm. 

28. Matters were in this critical 
state when Napoleon, early in the 
morning of the 17th, arrived at Donau- 
worth. Instantly he began inquiring 
of every one concerning the position, 
destination, and movements of the 
Austrian corps; sent out officers in all 
directions to acquire accurate informa- 
tion ; and next morning despatched 
the most pressing orders to Massena 
to hasten, at least with his advanced 
guards and cavalry, to Pfaffenhofen, a 
considerable town, nearly halfway from 
Augsburg to the seat of war round 
Neustadt and Eehlheim.*}* Davoust, 

t " It is indispensable that Oudinot with 
his corps, and your three other divisiou^ 
with your cuirassiers and cavalry, should 
sleep at Pfaffenhofen, to-morrow night; 
those in the rear, who are still at Lands- 
berg, should do their utmost to reach Ai- 
chach, or at least get on as far as they can on 
the rcAd from Augsburg to Aichach. One 
word will explain to you the urgency of af- 
fiedrs. Prince Charles, with eighty thousand 
men, debouched yesterday from landsbut 
on BatLsbon; the Bavarians contended the 
whole day with his advanced guard. Orders 
have been despatched to Davoust to move 
with sixty thousand men in the direction of 
Neustadt, where he will form a junction with 
the Bavarians. To-morrow (l»th) all your 
troops who can be mustered at Pfaffenhofen, 
with the WUrtembergers, a division of cxii- 
rassiers. and every man you can collect, 
should be in a condition to fall on the reai- 
of Prince Charles. A single glance must show 
you that never was more pressing occasion 
, for diligence and activity than at present. 
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at the same time, received orders to 
move on the 18th in the direction of 
Neustadt, so as to form a junction 
with the Bavarians and Wurtemberg- 
ers and Lefebvre, who had retired to 
that quarter before the Archduke 
Charles; so that in the next twenty- 
four hours these two marshals would 
be twenty leagues nearer each other, 
and, having the troops of the Confede- 
ration in the interval between them, 
might almost be said to be in com- 
munication. At the same time, dis- 
sembling his fears, the Emperor ad- 
dressed to his soldiers a nervous pro- 
clamation, in which, loudly reproach- 
ing the Austrians with the commence- 
ment of hostilities, he promised to lead 
them to yet more glorious fields of 
fame.* 

29. Kciwlthstanding the pressing in- 
stance of the Emperor, and their own 
sense of the urgency of the case, Da- 
vouet and Hassena could not reach the 
places assigned to them so early as he 
had anticipated^ and the former, in con- 
sequence, was exposed to the most im- 
minent danger. The messenger order- 
With sixty thouei&Dd good troops, Davoust 
may indeed m^e head against the Ardiduke ; 
but I consider him ruined without resource, 
if Oudinot and your three divisions are not 
on his rear before daybreak on the 19th, and 
I look to you to inspire the soldiers with all 
they should feel on co momentous an occa- 
sion. The enemy is ruined without resource, 
if your corps and that of Oudinot debouch 
before daybreak on Pfaffenhofen and fall 
on the roar of the Archduke. In the 18th, 
19th, and 20th, the whole aflfairs of Ger- 
many will be decided.** To this was added 
a postscript in the Emj^ror's own hand, 
"Activity, Vitesse. Je me recommande i. 
Tous."— Napoxjbdn to Hasseha, Donawaoorth, 
18th April 1809 ; Savaby, iv. 51, 62 ; Bionon, 
vMi. 195. 

* "Soldiers! the territoiy of the Confeder- 
ation of the Rhine has been violated. The 
Austrian general supposes that we are to 
fly at the sight of his eagles, and abandon 
our allies to his mercy. I arrive with the 
rapidity of lightning in the midst of you. 
Soldiers I I was sun-ounded by your bayonets 
when the Emperor of Austria arrived at my 
bivouac in Moravia ; you heard him implore 
my clemency, and swear an eternal friend- 
ship. Conquerors in three wars. Austria 
has owed ever^'thing to our generosity; 
three times she has pexjiu^ herself I Our 
former successes are a sure guarantee for 
our future triumphs. Let us march, then, 
and at our aspect let the enemy recognise 
his conquerors."— l/owfteuf, 26th April 1809 ; 
and Tbibaudeau, vii. 224. 



ing Bavoust to draw towards the Lech 
had been despatched from Donau- 
worth at two o'clock in the morning 
,of the 17th, and his instructions were 
to march forthwith on Ingolatadt ; 
while Wrede with his Bavarians was 
stopped in his retreat at Neustadt, and 
ordered to concentrate with the Wiir- 
tembeigers, behind the Abens. Da- 
voust received his orders at midnight 
of the 17th, but his divisions were dis- 
persed in the villages around Ratis- 
bon, as well as in that town, and could 
not be instantly put in motion ; while 
the bulk of Massena*B forces, being six 
or eight leagues behind Augsburg, 
could not be concentrated till the night 
of the 18th, even at that town, or reach 
Pfa£fenhofen till late on the following 
evening. Davoust, having collected 
his whole force during the 18th, com- 
menced the evacuation of that town at 
daybreak on the following morning, 
and by mid-day on the 19th was already 
approaching Neustadt, leaving only a 
single I'egiment, three thousand strong, 
to guard the important bridge of Ratis- 
bon. On the same day the Ardiduke 
divided the army which he command- 
ed in person into two parts ; and while 
he left the Archduke Louis with fifteen 
thousand men to watch the troops of 
the Confederation on the Abens, he 
himself, with seventy- five thousand, 
moved towards Ratisbon, in hopes of 
making himself master of that impor- 
tant passage over the Danube during 
the absence of Davoust's corps. By 
this means he would at once gain pos- 
session of both banks of that river, 
and open up a secure communication 
with his two corps under Klenau, on 
its opposite bank. The worst was to 
be apprehended for Davoust, if, in the 
course of his march to Neustadt, he 
had encountered this formidable mass, 
moving in a direction ajmost perpen- 
dicular to his flank, and not more than 
a few leagues distant. The two armies 
crossed without the bulk of the forces 
meeting. 

30. Napoleon's plan was now clearly 
formed : it was to concentrate his whole 
army as rapidly as possible on the 
Abens, in advance of Pfaffenhofen ; 
and, refusing his leit, to throw his 
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right, under Maasena, forward, so as 
to drive back the Archduke Louis; 
separate altogether the Grand Army 
under the Archduke Charles from Jel- 
lachich and Hiller, who were nearer 
the Alps, and force it up into the nar- 
row space formed by the bend of the 
Danube at Batisbon. He then hoped 
either to compel it to surrender, from 
the impossibility of finding an egress 
if that town was still held by the 
French troops, or at least induce the 
sacrifice of its artillery and baggage in 
the confusion of defiling in front of a 
victorious army over the narrow bridge 
which that town commanded. But 
the execution of this plan was exceed- 
ingly hazardous, and in presence of 
an enterprising enemy might have led 
to fatal results. Abensberg was the 
vital point: whoever reaehed it first 
in sufficient strength, gained the meazis 
of preventing the concentration of his 
adversary. Davoust, to reach his des- 
tination, required to traverse the de- 
files of Abach and Postsaal, within two 
leagues of Abensberg, and this defile 
was much nearer the camp of the Arch- 
duke Charles on the 18th at Rohr, than 
the point from which Davoust set out 
from Batisbon. Eighty thousand Avis- 
trians might with ease have occupied 
the important posts of Abensbexg and 
Postsaal, which would have effectually 
barred the way to Davoust's corps, and 
thrown him back upon Batisbon, and 
the cul-de-sae formed by the bend of 
the Danube, over which there was no 
other bridge— the very fate which Na- 
poleon designed for the army of Prince 
Charles. When, therefore, instead of 
pushing on with an overwhelming force 
to this vital point,the Archduke Charles, 
when within a day's march of it, divid- 
ed his army on the 18th, and bent his 

* Napoleou'8 plans at this critical Juncture 
Are clearly developed in the letter which he 
-wrote to Hassena at twelve o'clock noon on 
the 19th. " Prince Charles, with his whole 
■axmj, waa this morning a day's march from 
Batisbon, having his base and communica- 
tions on Landshut. Davoust has evacuated 
Batisbon to move upon Neustadt, and join 
the Bavarians: I look, therefore, for an 
sSbm every minute ; nevertheless, it is now 
noon, and I have not heard ^e cannon. 
You will perceive at a glance that I am keep- 
ling back my left to throw forward my rights 



course, with the btdk of his forces, to- 
wards Batisbon, now almost destitute 
of defenders, Napoleon had some rea- 
son to say that his star had not yet de- 
serted him.* 

31. The covering troops of Davoust, 
however, encountered and had a rude 
shock with those of the Archduke, near 
the village of Thaun. St Hilaire and 
Friant had arrived on the heights of 
Saalhaupt and Tengen, where they were 
stationed in order to protect the French 
left, and cover the march of the remain- 
der of the corps, with its artillery and 
trains, through the important defile of 
Postsaal, when the light cavalry of Ho- 
henzollem appeared in sights whose 
province in like manner waa to cover 
the left of the Austrian army, and 
secure their march to Batisbon. Fresh 
troops were successively brought up by 
either party as the day advanced, and 
before the evening twenty thousand 
men were engaged on both sides. The 
combat soon became extremely warm; 
some woods on the field were succes- 
sively taken and retaken, and the great- 
est valour was mutually displayed. 
At length a violent thunder-storm, 
which came on at six o'clock, separated 
the combatants, after each had sus- 
tained a loss of three thousand men, 
without either beiug able to boast of 
a decisive advantage. But although 
both retained their positions, yet as 
the French, under cover of their re- 
sistance at this point, succeeded in 
passing unmolested through the im- 
portant defile, and before nightfall 
reached the vital point of Abensberg, 
overthrowing in their course a small 
Austrian column under Thierry, they 
with reason claimed the victory. 

32. Beassured as to the security of 
his centre by the junction thus effect- 

which you form, and which to-day should 
enter into action. Push Oudinot forward 
to Neustadt From thence I shall probably 
direct the 4th corps to Landshut ; and then 
Prince Charles, attacked on his left^ will 
find he has lost his line of operations upon 
the Isar. Everything will be deaxed up to- 
day ; the moments are precious ; hours must 
be counted. Twelve or fifteen thousand of 
such rabble as you have defeated this morn- 
ing, should be easily disposed of by six thou- 
sand of our people.* —Napoleon to Massbna* 
19th AprU 1809; Felbt, i. 285, 286. 
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ed by Davoust with the Bavarians 
under Lefebvre, Napoleon resolved to 
commenoe a vigorous o£fensive, and by 
advancing his right against Laudshut, 
both threaten the Archduke's com- 
munications, and throw him back into 
the net prepared for him by the bend 
of the IHmube at Ratisbon. Early on 
the morning of the 19th, before this 
bloody combat commenced on the 
banks of the Danube at Thaun, Mas- 
sena had enooimtered a body of five 
thousand infantry and cavahy at Pfaf- 
fenhofen, and defeated it in a few min- 
utes, with the loss of several hundred 
killed and wounded. In the course of 
the day, he had concentrated all his 
corps at that place: Oudinot was at 
Freising, with his light troops stretch- 
ing along the Isar, so as to intercept 
all communication between the Arch- 
duke and his left wing at Munich : the 
corps of Davoust was grouped in the 
villages around Abensberg : while Le- 
febvre, Wrede, and Yandamme, with 
the troops of the Confederation, were 
at Neustadt and £ibui:g. Thus the 
whole French army, at length concen- 
trated in a Hne of ten leagues broad, 
was in a condition to take part in any 
common operations on the following 
day. The Austrian troops were as- 
sembled in the space formed by the Isar 
as a base, and the bend of the Danube 
at Ratisbon as a curve; Lichtenstein 
was at Eglofsheim, Hohenzollem at 
Hansen, Rosenberg at Dinzling, and 
the remainder in the villages from 
Mainburg on the south to the neigh- 
bourhood of Ratisbon on the north ; 
but their principal masses were group- 
ed around Echmiihl. They were less 
prepared than the French, however, 
for a decisive affiair on the morrow, 
being spread over a surface at least 
sixteen leagues in extent ; and what 
was still worse, the great mass under 
the Archduke was separated, by an 
unoccupied space four leagues in 
breadth, from the corps of General 
HiUer at Mainbui<g and that of the 
Archduke Louis at Siegenburg t}n the 
Abens; and two powerful corps under 
Klenau were uselessly lost on the 
northern bank of the Danube, where 
there was not an enemy to oppose them. 



33. Being well aware, from the po* 
sition of the respective armies, that a> 
decisive afi&dr was at hand, Napoleon, 
adopted the generous, and at the sanae 
time prudent policy, of combating in 
person at the head of the troops, 
of the Confederation, leaving the na- 
tive French to their inherent valouzv 
their experienced skill, and the direc- 
tion of their veteran marshals. He 
repaired to the headquarters of their 
commanders, and, according to cus- 
tom, visited at daybreak the bivouacs 
of the troops, which he traversed from 
right to left along their whole extent, 
accompanied only by the officers and 
genen^ of the Bavarians. He was 
received with the loudest acclamations, 
and a transport rivalling that of his 
own veteran soldiers; so contagious is 
the feeling of military ardour, and so 
winning was the confidence with which, 
the mighty conqueror threw himself 
on the support of his new allies. 
Clapping the prince -royal of Bavaria 
on the shoulder, he exclaimed when 
the inspection was finished — " Well, 
prince-royal, this is the way in which 
one must be King of Bavaria; when 
your turn comes, all the world will 
follow you if you do the same : but if 
you remain at home, every one will go 
to sleep ; farewell to empire and glory."^ 
To the Wiirtembergers, at the same 
time, he spoke of the glories they had 
acquired while combating the Austri- 
ans in the wars of the Great Frederick ; 
and of the laurels which they had won 
in the last campaign in Silesia. These 
words, translated into German by their 
respective officers, excited great enthu- 
siasm, which was soon raised to the 
very highest pitch by the proclamation 
to the troops, in which the Emperor 
declared that, without any French to 
aid them, he was to combat that day 
at their head, and announced a glori- 
ous destiny to their countries.* Per- 

* "Bavarians! I do not come among you 
as the Emperor of the French, but as chief 
of the Confederation of the Rhine and pro- 
tector of your country. You combat to-day 
alone against the Germans ; not a single 
Frenchman is to be seen in the first line ; 
they are only in reserve, and the enemy are 
not aware of their presence. I place eutir* 
confidence in your valour. I have extended 
the limits of your country; but I now see 
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ceiving that the spirit of the troops 
-was now roused to the highest point, 
the Emperor gave the signal to en- 
gage- 

34. Notwithstanding, howerer, the 
deserved confidence which he placed 
in the Qerman troops, Napoleon did 
not trust the result of -the day exclu- 
sively to their exertions. Lannes, who 
the day before had joined the army 
from Saragossa, was intrusted with 
the command of two French divisions, 
drawn from Massena's corps, which 
formed the left of the centre, under 
Napoleon's immediate command, and 
was to advance on the great road from 
Kehlheim to Landshut; the Wiirtem- 
beiigers, under Vandamme, were in the 
centre, close to Abensberg; the Bava- 
rians on the right, directly opposite to 
Bibuig and Siegenburg, under Wrede. 
Had the Austrian corps been concen- 
trated, they might successfully have 
combated this aggregate of allied 
troops, whose tot^ strength did not 
exceed sixty-five thousand men; but, 
unfortunately, they were so much dis- 
persed as to be incapable of opposing 
any effective resistance to the enemy. 
HUler, with twenty-two thousand, was 
in march from Mainburg to Pfeffen- 
hausen ; the Archduke Louis, with ten 
thousand, guarded Siegenburg, with its 
bridge over the Abens; the Prince of 
Reuss, with fifteen thousand, lay in the 
rear of Eirchdorf; General Thierry, 
with five thousand, at OfPensteller. 
Thus, above fifty thousand were in 
front of the French; but scattered over 
a space several leagues broad, and with- 
out any centre or plan of operations. 

35. Not expecting an attack on that 
day, they were leisurely performing 
the various movements assigned to 

that I have not done enough. Hereafter, I 
will render you so great, that, to sustain a 
war against Austria, you will no longer have 
need of my assistimce. Two hundred years 
the Bayarian banners, protected by France, 
resisted Austria ; now we are on the march 
for Vienna, where we shall punish her for 
the mischief which she has always done to 
your fore&thers. Austria intended to have 
partitioned your country into baronies, and 
divided you among her regiments. Bava- 
rians, this war is the last which you will 
have to sustain against your enemies : attack 
them with the bayonet, and auuilulate them." 
— Thibaudeav, vii. 230, 231. 



them, with a view to the concentration 
of their troops for the morrow, when 
they were simultaneously attacked at 
all points by the enemy, who passed 
at once from cautious defensive to 
furious ofiensive operations. They 
made, in consequence, but a feeble re- 
sistance; or rather, they were attacked 
at so many different points, and so- 
much in detail, that no one general 
could take upon himself the responsi> 
bility of halting to give battle. The 
day was a sort of running fight, in 
many detached places, rather than a 
regular engagement. It proved, how- 
ever, veiy disastrous to the Austrians. 
Thierry, whose troops had not recov- 
ered the rout of the preceding day, 
assailed by Lannes with greatly supe- 
rior forces, was thrown back in confu- 
sion upon Hiller*s troops at Botten- 
burg, who, coming up in haste from 
Mainbuig, instead of arresting, in> 
creased the general disorder, and the- 
whole were driven across the bridge 
of the Laber, which Lannes traversed 
with bayonets fixed and colours flying. 
The Prince of Reuss and Bianchi, at- 
tacked in front by Lefebvre, and in 
flank by Vandamme with the Wiirtem- 
bergers, deemed themselves fortunate- 
in being able to escape to Pfefienhau- 
sen without any serious loss; whither 
they were immediately followed by the 
Archduke Louis, who had been driven 
fivm the bridge of Siegenburg, closely 
pursued by Wrede and the Bavarians, 
who, on this occasion, emulated the 
vigour and rapidity of the French 
troops. The Austrians were not routed 
at any point, and no artillery was taken; 
nevertheless, they had to lament the- 
loss of eight thousand men ; the^ 
Archduke's communications with Land- 
shut were thrown open to the enemy; 
they had been deprived of the advan* 
tages of the initiative; and, what is. 
of incalculable importance, had been 
unsuccessful in the first considerable 
action of the campaign. 

36. Napoleon was not slow in fol* 
lowing up the important blow thua 
struck in the outset of operations. 
His great object was to throw himself 
upon the Archduke's communications; 
and the success thus gained against 
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the covering corps of Prince Louia, by 
opening up the great road to Land- 
.«hut, rendered that undertaking an 
■easy task. To cover the movement^ 
.and distract the Archduke's attention, 
Davoust received orders to threaten 
the enemy on the side of Ratisbon, 
where the bulk of their forces was 
.assembled; but the serious operations 
were conducted by the Emperor in 
person, against the retiring colimms 
of Hiller, Bianchi, and the Archduke 
Louis. Uniting their shattered troops, 
these generals had iaHen back in the 
direction of Landshut, in the hopes 
of preserving that important passage 
in the rear, with the immense stores 
of baggage and ammunition which it 
xx)ntained, from the attacks of the 
enemy. Thither, however, they were 
instantly followed by Napoleon, who, 
putting himself on horseback at day- 
break on the 21st, moved every dis- 
posable bayonet and sabre in the direc- 
tion of Landshut; while Kassena, on 
his right, still further in advance, 
manoeuvred in such a way, between 
Pfaffenhof en and Mosburg, as to render 
a retreat upon Landshut a matter of 
absolute necessity to the Austrians, to 
prevent their communications being 
instantly cut off. At the same time 
Davoust, on the left, was to engage 
the attention of the Archduke Chaxles 
■SO completely as to prevent him from 
Tendering any effectual assistance. 

37.^ These movements, axlmirably 
combined, and executed with uncom- 
mon vigour and precision, proved com- 
pletely successf id. The rear-guard of 
the Archduke Louis, warmly attacked 
von different occasions during the nighty 
was thrown back in disorder in the 
morning on Furth and Arth, by roads 
already choked with baggage-waggons 
and all the immense matiriel of the 
Austrian grand army. Their confu- 
sion became altogether inextricable 
when they approached the valley of 
the Isar and the environs of Land- 
shut, which are traversed only by two 
chauss^es, passing for a considerable 
distance on the western side through 
•low swamps, altogether impassable 
for artillery or chariots. To strength- 
•en the rear-guard while the retiring 



columns wiere defiling through these 
perilous straits, Hiller ordered Gene- 
ral Vincent to hold firm with t2ie 
cavalry at their entrance. But at that 
very moment Napoleon, accompanied, 
by a powerful train of artillery, and 
the cuirassiers of Nansouty, arrived on 
the ground, and instantly, under cover 
of a tremendous fire of cannon, the 
French horse advanced to the charge. 
Vincent's dragoons were imable to 
withstand the shock; horse, foot, and 
cannon were thrown together in wild 
disorder on the chaussles, and a vast 
quantity of artillery and baggage aban^ 
doned by the Austrians, who crowded 
in utter disorder into Landshut. But 
even behind its ramparts they were no 
longer in safety ; for on the same 
morning Massena had gained posses- 
sion of the bridge of Hosburg, and was 
rapidly advancmg, agreeably to his 
oilers, down the right, or eastern bank 
of the Isar. Alarmed by his approach, 
the Austrians put the torch to the 
long wooden bridge which leads into 
the town, and kept up a heavy fire 
upon it from the neighbouring houses 
and churches. General Mouton, how- 
ever, at the head of the French grena- 
diers, advanced through a shower of 
balls, amidst the flames, to the port- 
cullis, which was speedily demoli^ed, 
and the heroic assailants burst into 
the town. Hiller now only fought to 
gain time to draw off his artillery and 
ehariots; but such was the rapidity 
of Massena's advance, whose denge 
columns now covered the opposite side 
of the river, and had reached to within 
a mile of the town, that a large part 
of them required to be sacrificed. The 
Austrian general at length, after haviog 
made a most gallant resistance,* drew 
off towards the Inn in the direction of 
* A singular trait of heroism occurred on 
this occasion on the part of an Austrian 
grenadier, which is recorded with generous 
eulogy by tlie French historian Pelet. Two 
companies of Austrian grenadiers of Teuch- 
meister were closely pursued by the French 
cavalry, and on the point of being surroimd- 
ed. A grenadier ran to an ammunition 
waggon and set it on fire ; he was instantly 
blown up with it; but the explosion, and 
the admiration which tte gallant action in- 
spired in the pursuers, arrested the pursuit, 
and saved his comrades. — Stuttebhbim, 108. 
Pelet, ii. 48. 
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Getting, where he crossed on the fol- 
lowing day, having lost nearly six 
thousand men, twenty -five pieces of 
cannon, six hundred ammunitlDn wag- 
gons, a pontoon train, and an enor- 
mous quantity of baggage, in this dis- 
astrous affair. 

88. The task assigned to Davoust, 
while Napoleon was in this manner 
destroying the left wing of the Im- 
perialists, and laying bare their vital 
line of communications to Landshut 
and the Inn, was to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Archduke Charles, who 
with the whole centre of the army had 
divei^ed to Ratisbon, in order to 
make himself master of the important 
bridge at that place, and open up a 
communication with the two corps of 
Klenau and Bellegarde on the opposite 
side of the Danube. Rightly judging 
that the best way to impose upon his 
adversary, and inspire him with a mis- 
taken idea of his own strength, was 
to assume the offensive, the French 
marshal, early on the morning of the 
2l8t, commenced an attack in the 
woody coimtry which lies on the banks 
of the Laber, and after a warm con- 
test drove HohenzoUem's Austrians 
across that river. Though their posi- 
tions were strong, and their forces 
numerous, yet Hohenzollem was so 
much deceived by the vivacity of the 
French attack, and by the idea that 
two divisions of their army would 
never have ventured, unsupported, to 
hazard an assault upon the dense 
masses of his own and Rosenberg's 
corps, that he never doubted that it 
was only a part of a general movement 
to pierce the Austrian centre, and that 
he would soon have Napoleon thun- 
dering on his flank. Rosenbeig's corps, 
accordingly, at noon fell back and 
took up a new position on the left 
bank of the Laber, between that river 
and Loichling; and Hohenzollem, hav- 
ing descended the right bank of the 
river to Echmuhl, and recrossed there 
with the greater part of his men, forty 
thousand Austrian foot and five thou- 
sand horse were in two hours collected 
there, where they were soon assailed 
by thirty-five thousand French and 
Bavarians, under Davoust^ Lefebvre, 



and Montbrun, whom the Emperor, 
after the victory of Abensberg, had 
detached to assist in that quarter, 
while he himself followed up his de- 
cisive successes against Hiller at Land- 
shut. The action was warmly con- 
tested tiU nightfall, when both parties 
maintained their positions; and though 
each had to lament the loss of three- 
thousand men killed and wounded, 
both claimed the victory. But, as the 
operations of Davoust were intended 
rather as a feint than a serious attack, 
and they had completely the desired 
effect of preventing any reinforce- 
ments being sent from the centre to • 
the left wing under Hiller, then in the • 
act of being crushed by the over- 
whelming legions of the Emperor, the* 
French with reason claimed the ad- 
vantage. 

39. While these important events- 
were shaking the Austrian left wing- 
and centre, the Archduke Charles with 
the main strength of the army was- 
pressing the attack on Ratisbon. That 
town, commanding the only stone- 
bridge over the IHtnube below Ulm, 
and opening up a direct communica- 
tion with the two Austrian corps on- 
its northern bank, was at all times a 
point of consequence. But it had now- 
become, unknown to the Austrians, 
of incalculable importance, as afford- 
ing the only line of retreat for the 
army, now that its communication with . 
the Inn was cut off by the capture of 
Landshut, and the alarming progress 
of the Emperor on the left. Fully 
sensible of the value of such an acqui- 
sition, the Archduke, as soon as Da- 
voust had left the town, ordered Kol- 
lowrath to attack it on the northern,, 
and Lichtenstein on the southern side. 
The former quickly obeyed his orders, 
and appeared on the 19th in great 
strength in the villages at the north- 
em extremity of the bridge, which 
were carried by assault. Soon after, a 
dense column burst open the gates, 
and advanced by the great street to 
the northern end of the bridge ; but, 
being there stopped by the ^disades, 
and severely galled by a cross-fire from 
the houses, it was obliged to retire 
after sustaining a severe loss. In the- 
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Afternoon, however, Lichtenstein, with 
the advanced guard of the grand Aus- 
trian army, approached from the south- 
•em side, and attempts were made bj 
the French garrison to destroy the 
bridge. But that solid structure, the 
work of the Romans, composed of large 
hlocks of stone strongly cemented by 
Pozzuolo cement, was still, after having 
stood for seventeen hundred years, so 
firm, that it resisted all attempts at 
demolition by ordinary implements ; 
and the powder of the garrison was so 
much exhausted, that they had not 
the means of blowing it up. Deeming 
resistance impracticable, and having 
nearly expended his ammunition, the 
French polonel surrendered at discre- 
tion. Thus were the successes in the 
shock of these two redoubtable anta- 
gonists in some degree balanced ; for, 
if the French had gained possession of 
Landshut, and the communications of 
the .grand Austrian army with Vienna, 
they had lost Ratisbon, the key to both 
banks of the Danube ; and, if they 
had five thousand prisoners to exhibit^ 
taken in the combats of Abensberg and 
Landshut, the Austrians could point 
with exultation to the unusual spec- 
tacle of an entire regiment^ nearly three 
thousand strong, with its eagle and 
standards, which had fallen into their 
hands. 

40. Matters were now evidently ap- 
proaching a crisis between the Arch- 
duke and Napoleon, aud both these 
able generals concentrated then* forces, 
to engage in it with advantage. Con- 
ceiving that the French Emperor was 
at a distance, following up his suc- 
cesses against Hiller, the Austrian gen- 
eral resumed the movement towards 
Keustadt, which he had so unhappily 
abandoned three days before, and hav- 
ing brought KoUowrath, with his whole 
corps, over to the southern bank of the 
Danube, concentrated eighty thoiisand 
men between Abensberg and Ratisbon ; 
Bellegarde, with his corps, above twen- 
ty-five thousand strong, was so far re- 
moved, without any assignable reason, 
that he could not approach nearer on 
that day to the scene of action than 
Stadt-am-Hoff, at the northern end of 
the bridge of Ratisbon. The eighty 



thousand men, however, whom he had 
assembled, would in all probabilitjr 
have been able to make head against 
all the forces which Napoleon could, 
bring against them, were it not that, 
inst^ of grouping them together in 
one field, the Archduke moved KoUo- 
wrath and Lichtenstein, forty thou- 
sand strong, on the great road to Neu- 
stadt, by Uie defile of Abach, which 
Davoust had previously traversed, 
throwing thus the weight of his forces 
against Uie French lef^ and intending 
to menace their rear and communica- 
tions, in the same way as they had 
done with the Austrian left, by the 
capture of Landshut. But Napoleon 
was in too gi%at strength to be dis- 
quieted by such a demonstration, and 
leaving only a curtain of light troops 
to retard the advance of the Austrians 
in that direction, he concentrated all 
his forces to bear down upon their 
centre at Echmuhl and Laichling, the 
scene of such obstinate fighting on the 
preceding day. At daybreak on the 
22d the Emperor set out from Land- 
shut^ taking with him the whole of 
Lannes' and the greater part of Mas- 
sena's corps, the Wiirtembergers, the 
reserve under Oudinot, which, coming 
up from the rear, received in the night 
that direction, and the Guards and cui- 
rassiers just arrived from Spain. Thus 
one-half of the Archduke's army, under 
Rosenberg and Hohenzollem, not forty 
thousand strong, was to be exposed to 
the blows of above seventy-five thou- 
sand French, flushed with victory, aud 
led on by the Emperor in person. 

41. The Austrians, waiting for the 
arrival of Kollowrath's corps from the 
north of the Danube, were not in a 
condition to prosecute their offensive 
movement against the French left, till 
after mid-day. They had arrived at 
the defile of Abach, however, and were 
driving the light troops of Davoust 
before them, when a loud cannonade 
on the extreme left announced the 
arrival of the Emperor on that weakly 
guarded part of the line. As they ar- 
rived on the top of the hills of Lintach, 
which separate the valley of the Isar 
from that of the Laber, the French, 
who came up from Landshut^ beheld 
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the field of battle stretched out like a 
map before them. From the marshy 
meadows which bordered the shores of 
the Laber, rose a succession of hills, 
one above another, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, with their slopes culti- 
vated and diversified by hamlets, and 
beautiful forests clothing the higher 
ground. The villages of Echmiihl and 
LaichHng, separated by a large copse- 
wood, appeared in view, with the great 
road to Ratisbon winding up the ac- 
clivities behind them. The meadows 
were green with the first coloius of 
spring ; the osiers and willows which 
fringed the streams that intersected 
them were just bursting into leaf ; 
and the trees which bordered the road- 
side already cast an agreeable shade 
upon the dusty and beaten highway 
which lay beneath their boughs. The 
French soldiers involuntarily paused 
as they arrived at the summit, to 
gaze on this varied and interesting 
scene ; but soon other emotions than 
those of admiration of nature swelled 
the breasts of the warlike multitude 
who thronged to the spot. In the 
intervals of these woods artillery was 
to be seen; amidst those villages stan- 
dards were visible ; and long white 
lines, with the glancing of helmets 
and bayonets on the higher ground, 
showed the columns of Rosenberg and 
HohenzoUem already in battle array, 
in veiy advantageous positions^ on the 
opposite side of the valley. Joyfully 
the French troops descended into the 
low grounds ; while the Emperor gal* 
loped to the front, and, hastily survey- 
ing the splendid but intricate scene, 
immediately formed his plan of attack. 
42. The plan of Napoleon was to cut 
the Austrians off from their whole re- 
maining communications with the Isar 
and Inn, and, by throwing them back 
upon Ratisbon and Bohemia as their 
only line of retreat, sever them entire- 
ly from the support and protection of 
Vienna. With this view he began the 
action, advancing his right in great 
strength under Lannes, who command- 
ed the divisions Gudin and St Hilaire, 
belonging to Bavoust's corps, who soon 
commenced a furious attack upon the 
Austrian left, which his great supe- 



riority of force enabled him to turn 
and drive back. At the same time, 
the Wiirtembergers were brought up 
tothe attack of Echmiihl in the centre ; 
but the tremendous fire of the Aus- 
trian batteries at that point so shat- 
tered their ranks, that, though repeat- 
edly brought again to the charge by 
their French officers, they were always 
repulsed, and sustained a very heayy 
loss. Finding that the village could 
not be carried by an attack in front, 
Lannes detached the division Gudin, 
which assailed in flank the guns that 
protected it: this rendered it neces- 
sary to draw back the artillery, or 
point them in another direction ; and, 
aided by this diversion, the Wurtem- 
bergers at length dislodged their anta- 
gonists from this important post. At 
the same time Davoust resumed the 
offensive on the side of Abach, and, by 
a vigorous effort, made himself master 
of Unter Laichlingand the woodswhich 
adjoin it, so as to prevent the enemy 
from drawing any support from that 
quarter to the left, which was prin- 
cipally menaced. The corps of Rosen- 
berg, placed on the high grounds be- 
tween Echmiihl and Laichling, was 
now hard pressed, being assailed by 
the Wiirtembergers under Yandamme, 
who issued from the former village on 
the one side, and the victorious troops 
of Davoust, who debouched with loud 
shouts from the latter on the other. 
But these brave men, fronting both 
ways, presented an invincible resist- 
ance to the enemy ; the repeated 
charges of the Bavarian horse against 
their guns were baffled by the valour 
of the Austrian cuirassiers ; and the 
battle wore a doubtful aspect in that 
quarter, when intelligence arrived that 
Lannes had made himself master of a 
battery of sixteen guns on the left, 
after sabring the cannoneers, who glo- 
riously fell beside their pieces. 

43. Rightly supposing that the Arch- 
duke would suspend his attack on the 
right, in consequence of this check on 
the left, against which the constantly- 
increasing masses of the enemy were 
now concentrating, and that a general 
retreat would take place. Napoleon con- 
ceived that the decisive moment had 
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arriyed, and therefore brought up the 
reserve cavalry, which hitherto had 
not taken a part in the action, and sent 
it forward, at a rapid pace, along the 
high-road to Batisbon, to harass their 
retrj3at. At the same time a general 
advance took place along the whole 
line ; Lannes on the rights Lefebvre 
and Yandamme in the centre, Davoust 
on the left, Massena and Oudinot, with 
the Guards, in reserve. Orders to fall 
back were now given by the Archduke, 
or rather a change of front took place, 
the left retiring rabidly, and the whole 
wheeling back to a certain degree on 
the pivot of the right, which held firm 
at Abach, so as to present a new front 
oblique to the former, but still barring 
the great road to Eatisbon to the ene- 
my. His troops were disposed in eche- 
lon, from Santing to Isling, in a sort 
of column parallel to the highway, at 
the distoince of a mile and a half from 
it ; while on that chaussde he left only 
the grenadiers, who wore still untouch- 
ed, and, in the rear of all, the undaunt- 
ed cuirassiers. These dispositions, 
though based on the abandonment of 
the field of battle and the victory to 
his antagonists, were admirably calcu- 
lated to preserve the troops from dis- 
aster in the hazardous operation of re- 
tiring before a victorious enemy — ^the 
great object to which the attention of 
the Archduke was always directed. 
The movements on the part of the Im- 
perialists were at first performed with 
firmness and regularity; but by de- 
grees their infantry fell into confu- 
sion, in consequence of the frequent 
woods which interrupted their line of 
march, and the close* pursuit of the 
enemy, which prevented the ranks, 
once broken, from being ever tho- 
roughly regained. 

44. The consequences might have 
been disastrous in the level and open 
plains which occurred when the retir- 
ing columns approached the Danube, 
had not the Archduke placed twelve 
squadrons of the Emperor^s cuirassiers 
and a lai^ body of hussars in front of 
Eglofsheim, which was garrisoned by 
six battalions of grenadiers, and sup- 
ported by several powerful batteries. 
As the pursuing columns approached 



this imposing mass of cavalry, they 
paused tiU the French horse came up 
in sufficient strength to hazard an en- 
gagement; a variety of charges of hus- 
sars then took place on both sides,, 
with various success ; but at length the 
magnificent Austrian cuirassiers bore 
down with apparently irresistible force 
upon their pursuers. The Frenchi 
light horse could not withstand the 
shock, and were quickly dispersed ; but 
their cuirassiers came up, and then 
two rival bodies, heavily armed,, 
equally brave, equally disciplined, en- 
gaged in mortal combat. So vehement 
was the onsets so nearly matched the 
strength of the combatants, so tremen- 
dous the conflict, that both parties, aa 
if by mutvial consent, suspended their 
fire to await its issue ; the roar of the 
musketry subsided, even the heavy 
booming of the artillery ceased, and 
from the mdl^e was heard only, aa 
from the battles of the knights of 
old,* the loud clang of the swords ring- 
ing on the helmets and cuirasses of 
the dauntless antagonists. 

45. The sun set while the contest 
was still undecided; the moon rose on. 
the deadly strife, and amidst her sil- 
very rays, fire was struck on all sides 
by the steel upon the armour, and 
dazzling sparks flew around the com- 
batants, as if a thousand anvils were at 
once ringing under the blows of the 
forgers. Nothing could overcome the 
heroic courage of the Imperialists ; but 
their equipment was not equal to that 
of their opponents, and in close fight 
the Austrian horsemen, whose front 
only was covered, were not an ade- 
quate match for the cuirassiers of Na- 
poleon, whose armour went entirely 
round their body. After a desperate, 
struggle, their numbers were so re- 
duced that they were unable any longer 
to make head against the enemy, and 
leaving two-thirds of their number on 
the field, they were driven in disorder 
along the chauss^e towards Ratisbon. 
But their heroic stand, however fatal 
to themselves, proved the salvation of 
the army. During the engagement,, 
the artillery and infantry withdrew 
in safety to the rear ; and Napoleon^ 
* See HoxEB's Jluxd, xiiL 839, 344. 
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who perceived tliat the Archduke had 
brought up the reserve imder Lichten- 
Btein, -which had not yet been engaged, 
dreading a reverse like that which be- 
fell the Austrians in similar circum- 
stances at Marengo, reluctantly, and 
against the earnest advice of Lannes, 
gave orders for the army to halt, and 
bivouac on the ground which they oc- 
cupied. 

46. The situation of the Archduke 
was now very critical — with a victori- 
ous army, headed by Napoleon, in his 
front, and the broad Danube, tra- 
versed only by the single bridge of 
Ratisbon, in his rear. By bringing up 
his whole forces from the oppositis side 
of the river, and concentrating his 
troops from Abach and the right, he 
was still in a situation to compensate 
the losses of the day, and give battle 
with eighty thousand admirable tix)op8 
in front of Ratisbon.* But that field 
waj9 eminently hazardous, for a serious 
disaster sustained there might lead to 
total ruin ; and his army was not only 
extremely fatigued by the constant 
combats and marches of five successive 
diiys, but considerably affected in its 
spirit by the reverses it had experi- 
enced, and seriously weakened by the 
loss of the reserve parks and ammuni- 
tion train at Landshut. Five thou- 
sand men had been killed and wounded, 
and seven thousand made prisoners in 
tlie battle which had just terminated, 
besides twelve standards and sixteen 
pieces of csannon, taken by the enemy. 
Though Lichtenstein's corps much 
more thaiu supplied these losses, yet 
the French Quards had just arrived on 
the field from Spain, and Massena's 
corps, and Oudinot's grenadiers, which 
had not been engaged at all, were cer- 
tain to bear the brunt of the next 
battle which might ensue. Influenced 
by these considerations, the Archduke 
resolved to retire during the night, and 
restore the spirit and recruit the losses 

* He had sixty thousand men around the 
walls of Ratisbon the night after the battle ; 
including Bellegarde's oori>s, which was still 
on the other side of the Danube, the total 
force was about eighty thousand.— Stut- 
TERHEIM, 169 ; and Grune's MS. Corretpon- 
dtnce. 
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of his army in Bohemia, before again 
engaging in active operations. Abridge 
of boats was immediately thrown over 
the Danube, some miles above Ratis- 
bon, and over it and the bridge at that 
town the army defiled without inter- 
mission the whole night. With*8uch 
expedition and order was this critical 
operation conducted, that before nine 
o'clock on the following morning, not 
only were almost all the soldiers, but 
nearly all the guns, chariots, and am- 
m\mition waggons, safely on the other 
side. When the French, who, from 
the large watch-fires kept up on the 
enemy's lines during the night, sup- 
posed a decisive battle was intended 
for the ensuing day, stood to their 
arms in the morning, they beheld with 
astonishment the whole plain of Ratis- 
bon deserted, except by a few broken 
waggons or gun-carriages, and saw only 
in the extreme distance dense masses 
of cavalry protecting the retreat of the 
last trains within the walls of Ratis- 
bon.t 

47. No sooner did Napoleon discover 
that the Archduke had withdrawn the 
bulk of his forces during the night, 
than he moved forward the whole cav- 
alry to attack the rear-guard, drawn 
up in front of Ratisbon. Notwith- 
standing all their efforts, they could 
not prevent great confusion occurring 
as the last of the carriages withdrew 
into the town ; and nearly a thousand 
brave horsemen there sacrificed them- 
selves for the safety of the rest of the 
army. The screen of cavalry which 
was drawn up round the bridge of 
boats happily concealed its existence 

t The Freach lostin the battle of EchmUhl 
about six thousand men. The bulletin stat- 
ed the general loss from the opening of the 
campaign, at twelve hundred killod, and 
four thousand wounded ; which, according 
to their usual proportion of admittina^ only 
a fourth part of its real amount, wouldmake 
it about twenty thousand men, which was 
probablyvery near the mark. The Austrians, 
in the whole five days, lost in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, about thirty thousand, 
and one hundred pieces of cannon. — Firtt 
SvUetin, 24th April 1809; Pelet, ii. 99; and 
Gbuke's Comapondenee, a copy of which the 
author obtained firom the Imperial archlyes 
at Vienna, through the kindness of his 
valued friend. Captain Basil Ball. 
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from the enemy till the troops were 
aU over ; but the pontoons themselves 
were burned, or fell into the hands of 
the victors. At length, the rear-guard 
was aU withdrawn within the walls of 
Ratisbon, the gates closed, and the 
ramp%rts lined with infantry. Napo- 
leon at noon arrived on the spot, and 
in his anxiety to press the assault, ap- 
proached so near the walls that a mus- 
ket-ball struck him on the right foot, 
and occasioned a considerable contu- 
sion. The pain obliged him to dis- 
mount from his horse; the report 
spread that the Emperor was wounded ; 
and instantly the soldiers broke from 
their ranks, and leaving their muskets, 
their guns, their horses, crowded round 
their beloved chiet Regardless of the 
cannon-balls which fell among the 
dense group, fifteen thousand men of 
all arms hastened to the spot, every 
one forgetting his own danger in in- 
tense anxiety concerning their gene- 
ral's welfare. After a few minutes, 
the Emperor again mounted his horse; 
a rapturous cheer from the warlike 
multitude announced the joyful event 
to the army; and soon the rolling of 
the drums and clang of tho trumpets 
recalled the soldiers in all directions 
to theur arms. But the pain was so 
great that, after he retired to his tent, 
notwithstanding all his fortitude, Na- 
poleon swooned away. The wound, 
however, was not attended with any 
serious consequences.* 

48. This perilous incident retarded 
only for a few minutes the progress of 
the attack. Lannes, who directed the 
operations, perceiving a large house 
which rested against the rampart, 
pointed several guns against its walls, 
which speedily reduced them to ruins, 
and formed a sort of breach, by which 
access might be obtained to the sum- 
mit. A heavy fire, however, was kept 
up from the rampart, which rendered 
the crossing of the glacis highly dan- 
gerous, and for long no soldiers could 

* A parallel incident happened to Han- 
nibal at the siege of Saguntum. "But when 
Hannibal himself, while he too incautiously 
approached the wall, fell severely wounded 
in the thigh by a javelin, such flight and dis- 
may spread around that the works and vinese 
had nearly been abandoned."— Livy, xxi. 7. 



be found who would incur the hazard. 
Impatient of the delay. Marshal Lannes 
seized a scaling-ladder, and himself 
ran forward over the perilous space, 
swept in every part by the enemy's 
balls. " You shall see," said he, " that 
your marshal is still a grenadier.** Ani- 
mated by his example, the troops rushed 
on, cleared the glacis, leaped into the 
ditch, and, crowding up the breach 
formed by the ruined house, forced 
their way into the place : LABEDOYiiBE, 
reserved for a melancholy fate in future 
times, was the first man who was seen 
on the summit. The troops now fol- 
lowed rapidly into the town : the gates, 
attacked in flank, were seized and 
opened, and the streets filled with a 
multitude of fierce assailants. Still 
the Hungarian grenadiers maintained 
their resistance: slowly retiring to- 
wards the bridge, they kept up an in- 
cessant discharge upon their pursuers; 
the houses took fire in the conflict; 
the ammunition waggons were only 
rescued from the flames by the xmited 
efforts of both friends and foes; and, 
after losing half their numbers in the 
desperate strife, they reached the bar- 
ricaides of the bridge, where the can- 
nonade from the opposite side was so 
violent as to render all further pursuit 
impossible. The French headquarters 
were established for the night in the 
convent of Prull, imder the walls; in 
the course of it, the bridge was evacu- 
ated; and, next day, the Austrian rear- 
guard was discovered beyond Stadt-am- 
hoff, covering the retreat of the army 
to the woody heights of the Bohmer- 
wald. 

49. The advantages gained by these 
brilliant operations to Napoleon were 
very great. Twelve days only had 
elapsed since he left Paris ; and already 
he had reassembled the army after its 
imprudent dispersion by Berthier, com- 
bated the Austrians on four successive 
days, separated HUler and the Arch- 
duke Louis from the Archduke Charles, 
thrown the two former back upon the 
Inn, in too inconsiderable strength to 
be able to cover Vienna, and driven the 
latter to an eccentric retreat into the 
I Bohemian mountains. Thirty thou- 
I sand Austrians had fallen or been made 
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priBoners in these disastrous engage- 
ments ; a hundred pieces of cannon, 
six hundred ammunition waggons, two 
pontoon trains, and an immense quan- 
tity of baggage taken; and the spirit 
•of the vanquished so thoroughly broken 
■as to render them incapable, for some 
time, of engaging in active operations. 
The road to Vienna lay open to the 
•conqueror: it was a matter of mere 
convenience to him when he should 
«tep forward and seize the capital of 
the monarchy, its magnificent arsenal, 
and boundless resources of every kind. 
Twenty thousand men were lost to 
the French army; but what were they 
;amongst such a host, and what sum 
a diminution compared to the incalcu- 
lable moral influence upon his own 
troops and those of his allies, in conse- 
quence of such a series of successes at. 
the very outset of the campaign ! If 
•ever the words of Caesar, Kent, vidi, 
vici, were applicable to a modem con- 
queror, they might have been used by 
Kapoleon on this occasion. 

50. It was by indefatigable activity, 
and the nicest calculation of time, that 
these astonishing results had been ob- 
tained ; and never had the Emperor 
•displayed in a more striking manner 
the imtiring energy of his character. 
Unwearied by a rapid journey, night 
and day, for six successive days, from 
Paris, he no sooner arrived at Donau- 
vrorth than he began the incessant 
questioningand correspondence, which, 
iPTith him, were the invariable preludes 
to great achievements. His letters to 
bis lieutenants, during the next five 
days, would of themselves make a 
volume. His calculation of time was 
«o exact, and the habits of precise obe- 
dience on the part of his generals so 
•complete, that his divisions invariably 
arrived on the ground assigned them 
at the very moment on which he relied, 
and when their operation was required ; 
and generally again marched and com- 
bated on the day following, without 
any intermediate repose. By this 
means, though his forces were not, 
upon the whole, more numerous, at 
least at that period, than those of the 
Austrians, they were almost always 
greatly superior at the point of attack. 



Nor did the Emperor shun the fatigue 
which he thus imposed upon his sol- 
dien : on the contrary, not one of 
them underwent anything like the 
mental and bodily labour to which he 
subjected himself. From the morning 
of the 19th, when the battle of Abens- 
berg began, till the night of the 2dd, 
when that of Ratisbon terminated, he 
was on horseback, or dictating letters^ 
at least eighteen houn Srday; he had 
outstrippNsd his own saddle-horses by 
the rapidity of his journey, and knocked 
up those of the King of Bavaria, by 
the fatigue they had undeigone. When 
all around him were ready to drop 
down with exhaustion, he began to 
read and dictate despatches, and sat 
up half the night receiving reports 
from the genecEds and marshals, and 
completing the directions for the suc- 
ceeding day. He has himself told us, 
that his manoBuvree at this period in 
Bavaria were the most brilliant of his 
life;* and without going the length of 

* " The greatest military manceuvres I ever 
executed, and those for which I give myself 
most credit^ were performed at Echmtthl, 
and were izifinitely superior to those at 
Marengo, or to any other of my actions." 
" On this day, I heard the Emperor repeat 
what I had often previously heard him say, 
that the finest manasavres of his life were 
those which preceded the batUe of Echmtthl. " 
—Las Cases, v. 168, 169. 

The details of the grounds on which this 
striking opinion is formed, are thus given by 
Polet^ and quoted by Las Cases : *un four 
days of combats ana manoeuvres were com- 
pleted the destinies of the Austrian army — 
of that army recently so numerous and 
arrogant^ the most formidahle and perfectly 
equipped which Austria had ever sent forth. 
By his first dispositions, Napoleon had or- 
ganised the plan of his great battle, secured 
his outposts, and reconnoitred the ground 
for a battle in front of Augsburg, according 
to the direction which the enemy's columns 
seemed disposed to take. He had corrected 
the fiEJse dispoBitions of Berthier, and collect- 
ed his forces in such masses on each wing, 
aa to preclude the danger which he had in- 
ducecL On the 18th April he arrived on the 
ground and made his dispositions, and an- 
nounced that in three days all would be ac- 
complished : on the 19th it commenced, and 
the junction of the wings took place under 
the cannon of the Archduke; on the 20th, 
he broke the enemy's centre at Abensberg, 
and entirely separated their left wing fh>m 
their centre ; on the 2l8t, he routed the left 
wing at Landshut, got possession of its maga- 
zines, park equipages, and commxmicatious. 
Quick aa lightning, he returned on the 22d 
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8o extraordinary an eulogium, it may 
safely be affirmed that they never were 
excelled by the operations either of 
himself or any other general. 

51. On the day following, the Em- 
peror reviewed a great part of his army 
at Ratisbon, and one of those imposing 
spectacles was exhibited which, almost 
as much as his military talents, contri- 
buted to his astonishing successes. As 
each regiment defiled before him, Na- ' 
poleon demanded from the colonel who 
were the most deserving among the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates, and in presence of the army 
conferred on them the honours and 
distinctions assigned to them. On 
these interesting occasions he himself 
decided on every case, and often con- 
ferred the reward on a common soldier, 
in preference to those of higher grade 
who were recommended. He recog- 
nised some of the veterans of Marengo 
or the Pyramids as they were presented 
to him, and when conferring the cross, 
gave them a signal of recognition by a 
slight tap on the cheek or clap on the 
shoulder, accompanied by a kind ex- 
pression, as, " I make you a baron or a 
chevalier." One of these veterans, on 
being presented, askod the Emperor if 
he did not remember him. " How 
should I?" answered Napoleon. ** It 
was I," replied the soldier, " who in 
the desert of Syria, at the moment of 
your utmost necessity, gave you a por- 
tion of my rations." Napoleon at once 
recognised him, and said, " Oh ! I re- 
collect you perfectly, and make you a 
chevalier, with an annual endowment of 
twelve hundred francs," (£50). These 

to Echmlih], to deal out bis final blows 
against the army of tbe Azchduke, tbe re- 
mains of which with difficulty saved them- 
sclyes behind the walls of Ratisbon and the 
mountains of Bohemia. Had Hassena, as he 
-was ordered, attacked Laudshut on the 2l8t^ 
on the right bank of the Isar, at the same 
moment when Napoleon pressed him on 
the left bank, the remains of Hitler's corps 
would have been entirely destroyed: had 
Ratisbon not been delivered up to the Arch- 
duke, the remains of his army, cooped up in 
the bend formed by the Danube at that place, 
would have been uttei\y ruined. Thus, but 
for these untoward incidents, the vast army 
of the Archduke would have been cut to 
pieces in these four days : as it was, it was 
severed in two, and found salvation only in 
flight.— Las Cases, v. 190. 



heart-thrilling scenes excited the usual 
transports among the French soldiers; 
but on the troops of the Confederation, 
upon whom honours and boimties were^ 
wisely and profusely showered, and to- 
whom they were perfectly new, they 
produced an unbounded impression. 
It then appeared how strongly the- 
German heart was capable of being 
moved by these appeals to honour and' 
generous feeling, of which the allied 
sovereigns in after times so largely 
availed themselves. At the same time, 
forty of the most deserving of the 65th 
regiment, which had capitulated at 
Ratisbon, were admitted into the Old 
Guard, to show that the Emperor en- 
tertained no displeasure at that corps 
for that untoward event; and a pro- 
clamation was addressed to the army, 
which, with just pride, • though in ex- 
aggerated terms, recounted their great 
exploits.* 

52. But though these splendid tri- 
umphs attended the arms of Napoleon, 
where he commanded in person, th& 
fate of war was very different in other 
quarters ; and already were to be seen- 
convincing proofs, from the disasters 
sustained under the direction of his 
lieutenants, that the invincible vete- 
rans of the republic were fast wearing^ 
out, that the conscripts of the Empire 
possessed no superiority over the now 

* "Soldiers, vou have justified my anti- 
cipations : you have supplied by bravery the. 
want of numbers, and marked the difiference 
which exists between the soldiers of Ctesar 
and the armed rabble of Xerxes. Within 
the space of a few davB we have triumphed 
in tbe battles of Thaun, of Abensberg,. 
and Echmfihl, and in the combats of Freys- 
ing, Landshut^ and Batisbon : one hmidred 
pieces of cannon, fortv standards, fifty thou- 
sand prisoners, three bridge equipages, threa 
thousand baggage-waggons with their horses, 
all the regimental caissons, — such are the 
fruits of the rapidity of your marches and 
of your courage. The enemy, seduced by a 
peijured cabinet, appeared to retain no re- 
collection of you : his wakening has been 
speedy, for you have appeared more terribler 
than ever. Lately he crossed the Inn and 
invaded the territory of our allies; lately 
he talked of nothing less than carrying the 
war into the bosom of our country: now 
defeated, dispersed, he flies in consterna- 
tion. Already my advanced guard ha» 
passed the Inn; in a month we shall be at 
Vienna.**— Napoleon to his troopt, April 2i^ 
1809; PSLST, ii. 115. 
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improved and invigorated armies by 
which they were opposed, and that 
the successes, where he in person com- 
jnanded, were owing to the talent of 
his combinations or the terrors of his 
name. Hiller, who had retired to the 
Inn after the disaster of . Landshut, 
£nding that he was not pursued by the 
French troops, and having ascertained 
•that Napoleon had diverged with the 
bulk of his forces in another direction, 
•deemed it a favourable opportimity to 
take vengeance on the Bavarians, by 
-whom he had been somewhat incau- 
tiously pursued for the losses which 
<he had experienced. Having collected 
43ome small reinforcements on the Inn, 
and divided his troops, about thirty 
thousand strong, into three columns, 
iie remeasured his steps, and suddenly 
attacked the Bavarians under Wbede, 
who, along with the division of Moli- 
tor, both under the orders of Bessi^res, 
were advancing beyond the defile of 
Neumarkt, and had taken post on the 
Jieights in front of St VertL The Ba- 
varians made at first a stout resistance, 
but, being outnumbered and outflanked, 
ihey were soon driven back; and though 
MoUtor came up to support them with 
-fiome regiments of his division, they 
•too were compelled to retreat, and 
sustained a considerable loss. Before 
night the French and their allies were 
•driven entirely off the field, with theloss 
of fifteen hundred men killed, wounded, 
■and prisoners. But the intelligence 
which Hiller received in the night of the 
battle of Echmuhl, and the retreat of 
the Archduke upon Ratisbon, induced 
iiim to halt in the career of victory, 
■and remeasure his steps to the Inn, in 
order to cover the approach to Vienna. 
5S, A disaster of a still more serious 
description was sustained about the 
same period, by the Viceroy Eugene 
Beauhamais, in the Italian plains. On 
the same day on which the Archduke 
Charles crossed the Inn, his brother, 
the Archduke John, passed the moim- 
tain frontier of the kingdom of Italy 
wiUi forty-eight thousand men, and 
after defiling over the Isonzo at Gori- 
zia, and going through Udina, poiired 
down on the Italian plains, and took 
post in front of Passeriano, already 



famous in the diplomacy of Napoleon, 
[Anle, Chap, xxvl § 3]. The Viceroy 
had above forty-five thousand men to 
oppose the invader; but they were, in 
great part, of Italian extraction, and 
could hardly be relied upon to with- 
stand the shock of Transalpine forces. 
This inferiority speedily appeared in 
the first actions of ike campaign. 
Eugene fell back across the Taglia- 
mento, and established his head- 
quarters at Sacile. The Austrians, 
two days after, came up in great force, 
and at Pordenono surprised the 85th 
French regiment, which, with its eagle 
and four pieces of cannon, fell into the 
enemy's hands. Stung to the quick 
by this disgrace, and fearful of the 
effect of any further retreat upon the 
spirit of his troops, the Viceroy deter- 
mined to hold firm and give battle to 
the enemy. Orders accordingly were 
given for the whole army to suspend 
its retreat, and retrace its steps, on the 
15th; and on the day following he 
made an attack on the Imperialists 
between Sacile and Pordenone. 

54. The field of battle, which lay 
between Vigo-Nuova and Porcia, on 
the gentle slopes where the Alps of 
Roveredo melt into the Italian plains, 
was singularly favourable for the ope- 
rations of cavalry, in which arm the 
Austnans had considerably the advan- 
t&ge. So little did they anticipate, 
however, an attack, that at the mo- 
ment when it commenced, the Arch- 
duke John was engaged in hearing 
mass at Pordenone, and one of his 
corps was considerably in the rear. 
The best dispositions, however, which 
circumstances would admit, were made 
to repel the enemy; and as the troops 
in the rear successively came up, they 
were passed on to the plain of Vigo- 
Nuova, so as to menace the communi- 
cation between Eugene and the bridge 
of Sacile. The combat was very warm, 
and in the first instance, before the 
corps of Chastellar came up. Prince 
Eugene had the advantage. At the vil- 
lage of Porcia, in particular, which waa 
repeatedly taken and retaken, a fright- 
ful carnage took place. Gradually, 
however, the Austrians, who had out- 
flanked their opponents, cooped up 
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their line within very narrow limits; 
and at length it was driven into the 
space between Fontana, Fredda, and 
Porcia, which did not exceed two miles 
in breadth. Fearful of the conse- 
quences of any disaster upon troops 
confined within such narrow limits, 
Eugene gave the signal to retreat, 
which was effected at first by squares 
in echelon, which arrested their pur- 
suers by alternate volleys as on a re- 
view day. But at the defile occasioned 
by the bridge of the Levinza and the 
marshes on either side of that stream, 
they fell into disorder, which waa soon 
augmented by the intelligence that 
seven thousand men of the Austrian 
reserve had passed them, and already 
occupied Sacile. The whole army 
upon this fell into confusion, — ^horse, 
foot, and cannon became blended to- 
gether in frightful disorder, and fled 
towards the Adige, without either di- 
rection or further attempt at resist- 
ance. The approsich of night alone 
saved them from a total overthrow; 
but as it was, they lost four thousand 
killed and wounded, and an equal 
number of prisoners, besides fifteen 
pieces of cannon ; while the Austrians 
had not to lament the loss of half the 
number. 

55. This important victory in the 
outset of the campaign was likely to 
prove decisive, as that of Magnano in 
1799hadbeen,[^nee, Chap. xxvn. §36], 
of the fate of Italy, and would have 
been attended with not less material 
results upon the general issue of the 
war, had its effects not been obliter- 
ated, and the career of success in the 
plains of Lombardy arrested, by the 
rapid and overwhelming advance of 
Napoleon to Vienna. As it was, how- 
ever, and even though the Archduke 
John was far from following up his 
successes with the vigour which might 
have been expected, the results of the 
battle were in the highest degree im- 
portant. Eugene, reinforced by some 
battalions which he had left at Verona, 
succeeded in at length reorganising his 
army, and took post behind the forti- 
fied line of the Adige, already immor- 
talised in the campaigns of Napoleon. 
The Archduke, though obliged to send 



three divisions at this period to ob* 
serve Marmont in Dalmatia, and con- 
siderably weakened by the necessity- 
of making lai^ detachments to mask. 
Venice and PaJma-Nuova, in which th» 
enemy had large garrisons, followed 
his retreating adversary and took post^ 
with thirty thousand excellent troops, 
in the famous position of Caldiero, a 
few miles from Verona. But the* 
spirit of the two armies was essentially- 
changed; the Italians, depressed and 
weakened by defeat, felt the old supe- 
riority of the Transmontane forces, and 
were prepared to fall back, as in th& 
time of Suwarroff, to the furthest 
verge of the Italian peninsula ; wlul& 
the Austrians, roused to the highest 
degree by their early success, confi- 
dently anticipated a repetition of tho 
glories of Novi and the Trebbia. But. 
the anticipations of both parties wer& 
traversed by the extraordinary pro- 
gress of Napoleon down the valley of 
the Danube, which soon rendered 
necessary the concentration of th& 
whole forces of the monarchy for the^ 
defence of the capitaL* 

56. Thus, though Napoleon's suc- 
cesses had been great on the Bavarian, 
plains, he had by no means gained any 
decided advantage : his armies had beeni 
routed or run the most imminent 
hazard, wherever he did not command 
in person ; and disasters which would 
have been decisive in any other war- 
fare had been experienced by his lieu- 
tenants on the Italian frontier. It 
was evident that the forces of the con- 
tending parties were approaching ta 
an equality: the wonted vehemence 
of the Republican armies had disap- 
peared when led by the marshals of 
France ; the Atistrians had clearly 
proved their superiority to the allies 
who swelled the columns of their ad- 
versaries ; and it was the consummate 
talents, overwhelming force, and para- 
lysing renown of Napoleon, that alone 

* In the order of time, the war in the Ty- 
rol should be treated of immediately after 
the opening of the campaign in Italy : but 
the vast moral importance of that contest, 
as well as its romantic character, require a. 
separate chapter ; and it -will be treated ol 
in a following one, before that which narrates 
the battle of Wagram. 
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still chained victory to the standards 
of the Grand Army. Reversing the 
principles of both paities in the con- 
test, — ^the fortunes of France had come 
to depend on the genius of a single 
man; the pyramid rested on its apex; 
driven by necessity to a more enlarged 
policy, Austria was reaping the frmts 
of popular enthusiasm, and success- 
fully combating' the revolution with 
the arms which itself had created. 
The aristocratic power, generally suc- 
cessful, failed only from the want of a 
leader adequate to the encounter of 
the popular hero; the democratic, else- 
where defeated, prevailed through the 



extraordinaiy abilities of one man. 
Such a state of matters might promise 
little for present success, but it was 
pregnant with hope for future deliver- 
ance. Great as may be the ascendancy, 
unbounded the activity of a single 
leader, they cannot, in the long run, 
compensate general disaster; and, in 
all prolonged contests, that power is 
ultimately destined to victory which, 
appealing to principles that find a re- 
sponsive echo in the human heart, 
rests upon the organised and directed 
efforts of the many, rather than the 
abilities, how splendid soever, of the 
few. 



CHAPTER LVIL 



OAMFAIGN OF ASFSBN. 



1. Ihmediatelx after the battle of 
Echmiihl, Napoleon, clearly perceiving 
the expediency of striking at the heart 
of his enemy's power before the conster- 
nation consequent on the disasters in 
Bavaria had subsided, issued orders in 
all directions for the concentration of 
his forces towards the Austrian capital 
Orders were despatched on the 24th 
to Eugene, to press forward in the 
Italian plains ; to Bernadotte, who had 
assumed the command of the Saxons 
at Dresden, without a moment's delay 
to enter Bohemia by the northern 
frontier; and to Poniatowski, who 
commanded the Polish army, to in- 
vade Galicia, and endeavour to excite 
an insurrection in that province against 
the Austrian domination.* Every pre- 
paration was also made for moving the 

* To Eugene he wrote—" Advance in full 
oonfldenco ; the Emperor is about to move 
into the interior of Austria ; the enemy will 
not keep their ground before you any more 
than they have done in Bavaria. Their army, 
defeated in its most cherished projects, is to- 
tally demoralised." To Bernadotte at Dres- 
den — ''Napoleon is about to march upon 
Vienna, and he expects, with the greatest 



whole Grand Army, with the excep- 
tion of Davoust's corps, which was left 
at Ratisbon to observe the Archduke, 
down the valley of the Danube, into 
the interior of the monarchy; and, by 
daybreak on the 26th, a hundred thou- 
sand men were in full march for the 
Inn and Vienna. At the same time, 
to impose upon Prussia, and overawe 
the numerous malcontents in the north 
of Germany, a corps of observation was 
formed, under the orders, first of Kel- 
lermann, and afterwards of Junot, 
which, though consisting only of four- 
teen thousand men, was pompously 
announced in the bulletins as number- 
ing fifty thousand combatants. 

2. The situation of the Archduke 
Charles was now embarrassing in the 
highest degree. By having been driven 

impatience, your arrival in Bohemia, to co- 
operate with tiie Grand Army, which will at 
once render disposable the corps of Davoust, 
now left in observation at Batisbon." To 
Poniatowski — "That he fully relied on his 
zeal in the common cause, and that, as the 
Emperor was about to march upon Vienna, 
now was the moment for him to enter Oali- 
da."— Se« original Letten inPsLST, it 172, 17S. 
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from the valley of tlie Danube, and 
compelled to take refuge in the moun- 
tains of Bohemia, the approach to the 
capital was left unguarded, save by 
Hiller's corps and that of the Archduke 
Louis, thirty -five thousand strong, 
which were wholly inadequate to ar- 
rest the march of the mighty conqueror. 
An ordinary general, indeed, respon- 
sible to his superiors, would hesitate 
to advance into the intetior of the 
Austrian monarchy, leaving seventy- 
five thousand men on one flank in the 
Bohemian mountains, and the insur- 
gent Tyrol, secure in inaccessible Alps, 
on the other, to menace or cut off his 
lines of communication. But it was 
not the character of Napoleon to be 
deterred by such obstacles. On the 
contrary, it was distinctly foreseen, 
what the event speedily proved was 
the case, that the French Emperor, re- 
lying on the power and terror of the 
army under his immediate command, 
would hurry forward to the capital, 
and trust to his never-failing resources 
to dissipate any assemblages on his 
flanks or rear by which his communi- 
cation might be threatened. Impress- 
ed with these ideas, Prince Charles de- 
spatched orders on the 23d to Hiller, to 
retard as much as possible the advance 
of the enemy; to the Archduke John, 
to retreat towards the Hereditary 
States ; while he himself, after f orm- 

* To his brother the Emperor, the Arch- 
duke wrote — *' Finding it impossible to keep 
my ground -with a river such as the Danube 
in my rear against a victorious enemy in 
front, I have deemed it expedient to cross 
to the northern bank and form a Junction 
with Count Bellegarde. You are aware that 
all the operations of the campaign were based 
on the probability of early success, and on 
the co-operation of the troops of the Rhenish 
Confederacy, who have, in fact, declared 
against us. Would it not be expedient, then, 
to try the result of a negotiation, before the 
enemy has invaded Austria, and while in 
Italy and the Tyrol there remained successes 
to counterbalance his advantages?" The 
Emperor despatched Count Stadion with his 
reply, which approved of overtures by the 
Archduke, provided they did not compro- 
mise his dignity. The latter accordingly 
wrote to Napoleon on the 80th April— "Your 
Migesty has announced your arrival by a 
ealvo of artillery ; I bad no time to reply to 
it ; but thouffh hardly informed of your pre- 
sence, I speedily discovered it by the losses 
which I sustained. You have taken many 



ing a junction with Bellegarde, exerted 
himself to the utmost in reorganising 
his army, and, with the consent of the 
Empeix>r Francis, despatched a courier 
with a dignified letter proposing an 
exchange of prisoners, and hinting at 
more important negotiations to Napo- 
leon, who arrived, however, at the 
French headquarters after they had 
already been established in Upper 
Austria, and too late to arrest the 
dreaded march of the conqueror to 
Vienna.* 

8. The Emperor's dispositions being 
all completed, the Grand Army was, to 
a certain extent, divided: Davoust, 
whose corps, exhausted by the fa- 
tiguing marches it had undergone, 
and seriously weakened by the losses 
of the campaign, stood in need alike of 
reinforcement and repose, was left at 
Batisbon to guard the passage of the 
Danube, and watch the retiringcolumns 
of the Archduke ; Lefebvre, with the 
Bavarians, was detached into the Tyrol, 
to make head against the insurrection 
in that province, which was daily as- 
suming a more menacing aspect ; while 
the Emperor himself, at the head of 
the corps of Massena, Lannes, and 
Bessi^res, still, notwithstanding all the 
losses of the campaign, above eighty 
thousand strong, proceeded direct by 
the great road along the southern side 
of the Danube to Vienna. Vandamme 

prisoners from me, and I have taken some 
thousands from you in quarters where you 
wei*e not personally present I propose to 
exchange them, man for man, rank for rank ; 
and, if that proposal proves agreeable to you, 
point out the place where it may be possible 
to carrv it into effect. I feel flattered, sire, 
in combating the greatest captain of the age ; 
but I should esteem myself more happy if 
Heaven had chosen me to be the instrument 
in procuring for my country a durable peace. 
Whatever may be the events of war, or the 
chances of an accommodation, I pra^ your Ma- 
jesty to believe that my decdres will always 
outstrip vour wishes, and that I am equally 
honoured by meeting your Migestj^ either 
with the sword or the olive branch in your 
hand."— But all this gracefhl fl^attery was 
thrown away ; for, before it reached Napo- 
leon, he was far advanced in the vall^ of the 
Danube, and the terrible combat of Ebers- 
berg had opened to him the gates of Upper 
Austria, after which nothing remained to 
stay his triumphant march to Vienna.— Erz. 
Johann's Feldzug in jahre 1809, 66, 66 ; and 
PELKT.ii.l76 179. 
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ioUowed at a little distance, with the 
troops of the Confederation, eighteen 
thousand more ; and as soon as Bema- 
•dotte, with the Saxons, who was toil- 
ing round the outer frontier of the Bo- 
hemian mountains, relieved Davoust 
at Batisbon, he too was to follow in 
the same direction with his corps, still 
numbering forty thousand men. Every 
disposition being thus made to secure 
his rear, and station his troops in 
echelon, so as to secure his communi- 
cations. Napoleon left Batisbon on the 
26th, and arrived the same day at 
Landshut, where he found the whole 
Guard, both horse and foot, assembled, 
having just come up from Spain. This 
veteran corps, fully twenty thousand 
strong, proved a most important addi- 
tion to his invading force; and when 
it is recollected that in the beginning 
of January it was at Astorga, at the 
ioot of the Galician mountains, [Ante, 
•Chap. LV. § 46], it must be admitted 
that few more rapid marches or stren- 
410U8 efforts are on record in the whole 
annals of military achievement. 

4. Meanwhile, the vanguard pressed 
■on with ceaseless vigour, and soon the 
advanced posts were on the Inn. The 
jrocky banks of that river, flanked by 
the ramparts of Braunau and Passau, 
afforded an apparently favourable situ- 
ation for arresting the advance of the 
enemy; but the vast line, above thirty 
leagues in length, would have required 
A hundred thousand men for its de- 
fence, and the Austrian general had 
not above a third of that number at his 
■disposal He therefore made no attempt 
to defend it. For the same reason he 
contented himself with breaking down 
the bridges over the Salza, which had 
the effect of retarding by two days the 
4idvance of the French army. Napoleon 
4irrived at Braunau on the 1st May, 
.and pressed on with ceaseless activity 
the march of his troops; while Hiller, 
.abandoning the woody range and un- 
formed intrenchments of the Kiroh- 
bei^gwald, took post at the formidable 
position of Ebersbero, to defend the 
passage of the Traun, and cover the 
wooden bridge, which at Mauthausen, 
or a little farther down the Danube, 
Cormed an important line of communi- 



cation with the northern bank of the 
river. It was of the most vital conse- 
quence to gain possession of this post, 
for a few hours would suffice, with a 
corps such as Hiller^s, to put it in a 
posture of defence ; and if the Arch- 
duke, who was following by Budweis 
down the left bank, should arrive be- 
fore it was forced, it might retard, or 
altogether defeat^ the projected march 
upon Vienna. 

fi. The scenery in the vicinity of 
Salzburg, particularly that of the 
Konigs See, the valley of Bercholsgad- 
en leading to it, the defile above Hal- 
lein, the Traun, Aber and Alter Sees, 
and the whole valley from the Danube 
up to Gastems, is*perhaps the most 
magnificent in Europe. It rivals the 
Grande Chartreuse in grandeur, and 
unites to its romantic character the 
sublimity of the Qasteren Thai and 
the Oeschinen Thai, at the upper ex- 
tremity of the valley of Eandersteg 
in Switzerland, the finest and most im- 
pressive scenery in the vast amphi- 
theatre of the central Alps. No words, 
in particular, can do justice to the 
Konigs See — a noble sheet of wat-er, 
eight or ten miles in length, thirty 
nules to the south of Salzburg, shroud- 
ed amidst stupendous mountains, 
whose simimits, ten thousand feet 
high, wrapped in eternal snow, almost 
overhang the lake which nestles in 
their bosom. Vast forests of fir lie 
immediately below the region of rock 
and snow in these lofty piles; and the 
clifBs which shut in tlie lake, several 
thousand feet in perpendicular height, 
descend abrupt and sheer to the 
water's edge, varied at intervals by 
noble woods of beech and oak, whose 
tints, especially in autumn, add inex- 
pressible beauty to the near points of 
this matchless landscape. 

6. The great superiority which the 
Alps in this quarter possess over those 
in the central cantons of Switzerland 
consists in this, that from their not 
rising from so elevated a plateau, the 
pine and the fir do not occur so uni- 
formly and early in the scene; but 
rich forests of walnut, sycamore, beech, 
and oak, surmount, in the first in- 
stance, the green and grassy vales, 
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where mountain freedom and laborious 
industxy have spread a velvet carpet 
amidst the shapeless piles of rocks, 
which primeval earthquakes have de- 
tached from the overhanging moun- 
tains. The pine and larch occur in a 
more elevated region, forming a sable 
band between the brilliant tints of the 
foliage beneath, and the pure glitter of 
the snow, or the grey hue of the rocks 
above. The mountains are not of such 
height as to be overloaded, or have 
their ravines filled with snow; naked, 
or sprinkled only in the upper parts 
with a silvery mantle, they exhibit all 
their romantic forms to the eye ; and 
the enormous strata are disposed with 
such regularity, that, at the distance 
even of twenty or thirty miles, every 
layer is distinctly visible; and the 
traveller feds as if he were approach- 
ing the ruined castles of the giants of 
the earth, some stcmding erect, some 
cast down and scattered in fragments 
around. Yet so steep and perpendicu- 
lar are their sides, and so completely 
do they in many places overhang the 
lakes, that in rowing along you can 
see reflected in the mirror cdl the gra- 
dations from the smooth shaven mea- 
dow, on the margin of the water, 
through the inaccessible cliffs rising 
abruptly from their sides to the dark 
forests of the middle zone, and bare 
rocks of the upper region— you can 
touch with your hand the snowy sum- 
mits of the mountains.* 

7. Descending from the lofty sum- 
mit of the Alps by lateral branches to 
the great valley of the Danube, several 
mountain streams between Mimich 
and Vienna present scenes, the beauty 
of which is for ever engraven on the 
mind of the traveller, and afford, at the 
same time, favourable positions to dis- 
pute the advance of an invading army. 
Of these, the most impetuous and sav- 
age in its character is the Traun, 
which, issuing from the wild cliffs of 
the Alter and Aber Sees, and descend- 

* The author visited these incomparable 
scenes two-and-twenty years ago ; but the 
assistauce of numerous sketches then made 
is not requisite to recall the features of the 
scenery to his memory ; they are indelibly 
imprinted there, and will remain engraven 
to the latest hour of his life. 



ing through the Traun See, makes its 
way through narrow ravines and steep 
pine-clad hills to the Danube, a little 
above, Ebersberg. A long wooden 
bridge crosses the stream in front of 
that place, which is commanded by 
the precipitous heights and old castle 
on its right or western bank : another 
existed some leagues higher up, at 
Wels. But the road over the leitter 
crossed, a little farther on, another 
mountain torrent, the Kremsmiinster : 
and as all these bridges were of wood, 
easily destroyed, and requiring a con- 
siderable time for their reparation, the 
wing of the invader^s army, which at- 
tempted the passage by that circuitous 
route, was liable to very serious inter- 
ruption. Everything, therefore, re- 
commended an immediate attack upon 
the bridge of Ebersberg ; and Massena, 
who commanded the advanced guard, 
and was perfectly alive to all these 
considerations, resolved to pursue the 
enemy with such vigour, that they 
would not have time to apply the 
torch to the combustible arches. 

8. The prudence of this determina- 
tion, considering l^e vital importance 
of anticipating the Archduke at the 
bridge of Mauthausen, could not be 
disputed; but, when the French ar- 
rived on the left bank of the Traun, 
beyond Scharlentz, in front of Ebers- 
berg, the spectacle which presented 
itself was sufficient to daunt the most 
intrepid breasts. Right in front of 
them lay the bed of the impetuous 
Traun, nearly eight hundred yards 
broad, intersected by many sand-banks 
and islands, clothed with stunted wood, 
traversed only by a single chaussee, 
terminating in a bridge three hundred 
yards long, over the largest arm of 
the river, which flows in a deep and 
rapid torrent, close to the right bank. 
The bridge, closed at its western ex- 
tremity by the gate of Ebersberg, was 
enfiladed by the houses of the town, 
which were all filled with musketeers, 
and commanded along its whole ex- 
tent by a plentiful aiTay of artillery, 
disposed on the heights above. On 
the summit of the whole stood the old 
square castle, its walls bristling with 
bayonets, and with artillery planted 
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on its mouldering battlemnnts, to com- 
mand the bridge, at the distance of a 
hundred toises. The hills, or rather 
swelling eminences next the river, were 
covered with deep masses of infantry 
interspersed with powerful batteries 
of cannon, who stood prepared to dis- 
pute the passage; while, immediately 
in their rear, rose a second range of 
heights considerably more elevated 
thsSi the former, clothed with pines, 
over which, equally with those in 
front, the road passed, and which af- 
forded another position stronger than 
the first, to which, if driven from their 
original ground, the enemy might 
retire. 

9. It required no ordinary resolution 
to attack, with no greater force, thirty- 
five thousand men, supported by eighty 
pieces of cannon, in such a position; 
but Massena burned with desire to 
signalise himself by some brilliant ex- 
ploit in a campaign where hitherto he 
had not had an opportunity to do so. 
He was in hopes, too, that, if the com- 
bat should be prolonged for any length 
of time, he would be aided by a flank 
attack from Marshal Lannes, who was 
to pass at Wels and force his way 
across the lesser streams in his front. 
He resolved, therefore, to hazard an 
assault. The French troops at that 
period were in such a state of exulta- 
tion from their triumphs, that, imder 
the eye of the Emperor at least, no- 
thing was impracticable to their auda- 
city. Four battalions of Austrian 
grenadiers had been injudiciously left 
on the left bank, occupying some 
houses and walled enclosures, which 
formed a sort of tite-de-pont. Upon 
them the attack was first made, and 
being speedily overwhelmed by num- 
bers, they were driven at the point of 
the bayonet along the chauss^e ; and, in 
spite of a gallant resistance, all the 
Islands and little bridges over the 
branches of the torrent were wrested 
from the enemy. But when the pur- 
suers reached ihe long bridge over the 
principal branch of the Traun, the 
fii-e of grape and musketry from the 
batteries and houses on the opposite 
Bide was so violent that the head of the 
column hesitated and recoiled. In- 



stantly General Cohom, a descendant 
of the illustrious engineer of the same 
name, advanced to their head, and, 
animated by his gallant example, 
the French troops returned to the 
charge. A frightful scene, exceeding 
in horror even the terrible passage of 
the bridge of Lodi, ensued. At the 
point of the bayonet, amidst showers- 
of balls, the heroic French, headed by 
Cohom, pursued the retiring Austri- 
ans; while the troops on the opposite 
bank, seeing the enemy's colours ad- 
vancing through a cloud of smoke, and 
in the midst of a frightful contest, 
closed the gate at the further end, and 
fired incessantly with grape, round- 
shot, and canister, indiscriminately on 
friend and foe. 

10. Numbers of the Imperialists, 
threatened with death on both sides, 
threw themselves into the water, and 
were swept away by the impetuous tor- 
rent; others were trampled down by 
the advancing columns, or sought re- 
fuge in the wooded islands, and were 
made prisoners. Several ammunition 
waggbns blew up on the middle of the 
bridge, and the dauntless foemen were 
scattered in the air by the tremen- 
dous explosion. But nothing could 
withstand the enthusiastic gallantry 
of the French. Side by side, Cohom 
and Campy, aide-de-camp to Massena, 
headed the column : soon the gate and 
palisades flanking it were levelled by 
the pioneers, and the assailants pene- 
trated into the town. Here, however, 
they were exposed at once to a plunging^ 
fire from the castle, and a flanking one 
from the houses, whUe fresh battalions 
assailed them in front. Tom in pieces 
by the terrific discharge, to which, in 
the crowded streets of an ancient vil> 
lage, they could make no reply, they 
speedily fell victims to their daring 
valour. In a few minutes two-thirds, 
of their nmnber were stretched upon 
the pavement. The survivors were 
driven back in confusion to the en- 
trance of the bridge; its barricades, 
hastily re-establish^, were closed, lest 
it shoiild again fall into the hands of 
the enemy, and the Austrians were 
preparing a column to clear it of the 
assailants, and set fire to the combus- 
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tibles already provided, which, in the 
Auddenness of the former asaault) had 
not been fired. 

11. Hassena^ however, who had now 
.come up to the opposite bank, was well 
.aware of the importance of following up 
the extraordinary advantage gained by 
the brilliant courage of his advanced 
guard. Accordingly, he instantly des- 
patched powerful succours to Cohom 
and his handful of heroes, now cooped 
up between the gate at the end of 
the bridge and the rapidly-increasing 
forces of his assailants, lliree fresh 
brigades, headed by Clapar^de, were 
soon passed over; and at length the 
division Le Grand having come up, it 
also was sent forward,* through a 
storm of grape and musketry, over the 
bridge, and lent its powerful aid to the 
attacking force. Strengthened by such 
dissistance, Clapardde regained his 
ground in the village, and gradually 
forced his way up the narrow lanes 
leading to the castle, and stormed that 
stronghold itsell Hiller, however, re- 
covered from his first surprise, renew- 
ed his efforts to regain the post : two 
iresh divisions came up, drove the 
Prench out of the chateau, and forced 
them down again into the low streets 
adjoining the bridge. Again the French 
returned to the assault: Massena or- 
dered a division to cross over farther 
up the river to the right, in order to 
attack the left of ihe Imperialists, 
while engaged with their unwearied 
antagonists in front. Amidst a fright- 
ful storm of shot> Le Grand swiftly 
passed over the narrow open space 
which separated the town from the 
-castle : but even in that distance of 
two hundred yards, the path of every 
-regiment was marked by a long and 
melancholy train of slain. Arrived at 
the gates, they were found to be closed, 
and the whole head of the column was 
swept away by the plunging fire from 
the battlements. Again reinforced, 
Le Grand returned to the assault, under 

* As Le Orand debouched from the bridge, 
the Fi'ench general in command there ratiier 
««£Bciou8ly tendered his advice:— "I want 
none of your advice," said he, •* but room for 
the head of my cohimns;" and instantly 
pnssed on to tiie attack of the castle.^ 
PeLET, ii. 211. 



coySt of a tremendous fire of all arms, 
which brought down every exposed 
man on the castle; the sappers rushed 
up to the gates, which they broke 
through, and the heroic garrison, cut 
off from all external support by the 
columns which had got round it on 
the eastern side, laid down its arms. 

12. Hiller now, seeing the key of the 
position carried, gave the signal for re- 
treat ; but, to troops so inteimingledand 
closely engaged with the enemy, it was 
no easy matter to obey this order. The 
division which had crossed farther up 
the river already threatened their left 
flank, for in the hurry of this sudden 
attack there had not been time to break 
down the bridges of the Kremsmiinster, 
andotherstreamswhich discharge them- 
selves into the Traun above Ebersbei^, 
which, if destroyed, would for some 
hours at least have secured that flank 
from attack. With great difi&culty the 
Austrians withdrew to the position be- 
hind the town, where anouier combat 
not lessobstinate and bloody took place. 
Every road, every pathway leading up 
the ascent, was the scene of a desperate 
struggle. The pastures, the corn-fields, 
the pine-woods on the crest of the ridge, 
were all the theatre of mortal combat; 
while the flames of Ebersberg in the 
hollow behind, the trampling of horse- 
men over the dead and dying, the cries 
of the wounded, and the cheers of the 
soldiers who successively arrived on the 
opposite bank, formed a scene surpass- 
ing all but the field of Eylau in cir- 
cumstances of horror. The combat, 
however, was too critical and violent 
to admit of any relaxation; and as the 
French cavalry of the Guard came up 
to the opposite side, they were hastily 
hurried forward, and, trampling under 
foot the dead bodies and wounded of 
either army, forced their way through 
the burning houses, with loud shouts, 
banners waving, and all the animation 
of war, to the front of the battle. Still 
the Aijustiians, with invincible resolu- 
tion, made good the post on the ridge 
behind ; but as evening approached, 
the masses on their left flank which 
had crossed at Wels, and other places 
in the upper part of the stream, became 
so threatening that Hiller drew off his 
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troops, and fell back in the night to 
Enns, where he burned the bridge over 
the river of the same name, and con- 
tinued his retreat towards Amstetten. 
In this terrific combat fewtrophies were 
taJcen by the victors; the French could 
only boast of four guns and two stan- 
dards wrested from the enemy, while 
on each side six thousand brave men 
had fallen a sacrifice to their heroic 
sense of patriotic duty.* 

13. This severe loss altogether dis- 
abled Hiller from making any further 
resistance to the advance of the invad- 
ing army to Vienna; and he accord- 
ingly fell back, as fast as the encum- 
brance of so many wounded would per- 
mit, to the neighbourhood of the capi- 
tal. Napoleon arrived on the opposite 
side of the Trami to Ebersbexg, during 
the latter period of the combat, and 
passed through the town soon after it 
had ceased. However much inured to 
scenes of carnage, he was strongly im- 
pressed by the unwonted horrors which 
there presented themselves,where brave 
men by thousands lay weltering in their 
blood, amidst burning rafters and smok- 
ing ruins, and the first who had fallen 
were thrown into the river, or crushed 
under the feet of the horses, or by the 
wheels of the artillery which had since 
passed over them.t He testified accord- 
ingly considerable indignation, both at 
Massena for provoking so desperate a 
contest, where a flank movement might 

* The author has been the more particular 
in the description of this combat, not only 
from its peculiar and terrible character, but 
because the castle and bridge of Ebersberg 
form well-known objects to every traveller 
who has visited Vienna ; and it is desirable 
that the multitude of English who frequent 
that capital in quest of pleasure or amuse- 
ment, should be aware of the heroic deeds of 
which the Gothic castle, under whose walls 
they pass, has been the theatre. 

t During this terrible action, the bridge 
and street immediately leading from it were 
80 encumbered with the woimded, that Mas- 
sena was driven to the cruel necessity of com- 
manding the fresh troops which came up to 
throw ^eir maimed comrades into the river ; 
and such of them as were struck down were 
treated in the same manner by those who 
next came up to the attack, lliere was no 
alternative, for else the causeway would soon 
have become impassable, and the division in 
fi-ont have been entirely cut off. — Cadet de 
Oassicourt's Voyage en Autriche d la mite de 
VArmit Franfaise, 1S09, p. 178. 



have rendered it unnecessary; and at 
Lannes, whose corps was to cross at 
Wels, farther up the river, for not hav- 
ifig made his diBX)ositions so as to be 
up in time to take a part in the strife, 
by attacking the flank or rear of Hiller^s- 
corps. After passing Ebersberg, how- 
ever, being uncertain of the movements 
of the Ardiduke, and fearful of advanc- 
ing into the interior without being 
aware of the position of his principal 
adversary, he halted for two days at 
Enns, re-established the bridge, and 
collected a number of boats, which he 
already foresaw would be required for 
the difficult operation of crossing the- 
Danube in front of Vienna ; while hi? 
advanced guard, under Lannes andMas- 
sena, pursued their route by the great 
road to the capital 

14. Anticipating abattle on thewoody 
ridge which lies between St Polten and 
Vienna, the Emperor concentrated his 
troops before attempting the passago 
of that defile ; but the precaution was 
unnecessary. Hiller had received or- 
ders to cross the Danube, and fall back 
with all his forces to the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, and occupy the- 
islands until the arrival of the Arch- 
duke. Meanwhile Napoleon, continu- 
ing his advance along the Danube, per- 
ceived from the abbey of Molk, situ- 
ated on a high rook, a considerable en- 
campment of soldiers on the left bcmk 
of the river. Devoured with anxiety^ 
to know to whidi army they belonged,, 
he despatched a sergeant of the Old^ 
Guard and six chosen men ; who soon 
made their way across in a boat, and' 
brought over three Austrian soldiers, 
who reported that they belonged to the 
Archduke's army, and that he was ad- 
vancing by forced marches, in hopes of 
arrivingat the capital before the enemy. 
This important intelligence made Na- 
poleon redouble his activity; ordenr 
were given to Massena to watch, with 
the utmost vigilance, all the points- 
where a passage of the Danube could 
be effected, while Lannes and Bessidres 
were directed to advance with increased 
celerity to the capital. All arms ac- 
cordingly pressed on with the utmost 
expedition ; and on the 10th of May, 
being exactly a month from the time* 
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when the Austrian standards crossed 
the Inn, the French eagles appeared 
Isefore the walk of Vienna. 

1 5. Riding from Molk towards St Pol- 
ten, with Berthier and Lannes, the Em- 
peror^s eyes were riveted on thb Gothic 
towers of Diirrenstein, the scene of the 
•captivity of Richard Coeur-de-Llon, 
which rose in gloomy magnificence at 
JBOJne distance on the other side of the 
Danube. His attention was instantly 
■absorbed by that interesting object. 
He could speak for long on no other 
subject. " He also/' said Napoleon, 
" had been a warrior in Syria and Pal- 
estine. He was more fortunate than 
we at St Jean d*Acre, but not more 
valiant than you, my brave Lannes. 
He beat the great Saladin. And yet 
hardly had he ret\imed to Europe, 
than he fell into the hands of persons 
who certainly were of a very dlfierent 
^calibre. He was sold by a Duke of 
Austria to an Emperor of Germany, 
who has been rescued from oblivion by 
that act alone. The last of his court, 
Blondel, alone remained faithful to 
him; but his nation made great sacri- 
fices for his deliverance." Still keep- 
ing his eyes riveted on the towers, he 
-continued, — " These were barbarous 
times, which they have the folly to re- 
present to us as so heroic ; when the 
father sacrificed his children, the wife 
her husband, the subject his sovereign, 
the soldier his general, and all without 
shame or disguise, from the mere thirst 
of golcl or power ! How much are times 
changed now ! what progress has civili- 
sation made in our time i You have 
seen emperors, kings, in my power, as 
well as tiie capitals of their states, and 
I exacted from them neither ransom 
nor sacrifice of honours. And that suc- 
cessor of Leopold and Henry, who is 
already more than half in our power, 
will not be worse treated on this occa- 
sion than the preceding!" How deceit- 
iul is self-love! The ransom which 
Napoleon had exacted, on the very last 
occasion, from Austria (£5,000,000) and 
from Prussia (£16,000,000), far exceed- 
ed all that feudal cupidity had ever ex- 
torted ; and in the dark annals of Gothic 
-crime and treachery, nothing ever out- 
did the cruelty of the French Revolu- 



tion, or the perfidy of his own seizure 
of the thrones of the Spanish penin- 
sula. 

16. Though deprived, by the passage 
of Hiller to the northern bank of the 
Danube, of the corps on which it had 
chiefly relied for protection, Vienna was 
by no means destituteof resources. The 
external barriers, indeed, were not in 
a condition to make any defence ; and 
the Archduke Maximilian, to whom the 
command was intrusted, withdrew at 
once from the rich and extensive sub- 
urbs into the ancient walled capital 
The walls were constructed, however, 
of solid granite, well armed with artil- 
lery, and capable of being supplied to 
any extent from the resources of the 
arsenal; while four thousand regtilar 
troops, and eight thousand landwehr 
and volunteers, were in arms within 
the city. Great efforts were made to 
rouse the inhabitants; and patriotic 
ardour was at its highest pitch. The 
people talked of their glorious resist- 
ance, one hundred and twenty years 
before, to the Turks, and loudly pro- 
claimed their resolution to emulate the 
noble defence of Saragoesa in more re- 
cent times. But all history demon- 
strates, that there is one stage of civili- 
sation when the inhabitants of a me- 
tropolis are capable of such a sacrifice 
in defence of their country, but only 
one ; and that, when past, it is never 
recovered. The event has proved that 
the Russians, in 1812, were in the state 
of progress when such a heroic act was 
possible; but that the inhabitants of 
Vienna and Paris had^passed it. Most 
certainly the citizens of London would 
never have buried themselves under 
the ruins of the Bank, the Treasury, 
or Leadenhall Street, before capitu- 
lating to Napoleon. In fact> without 
supposing that the members of a highly 
civilised and opulent community have 
altogether lost their patriotic spirit, it 
is evident that the sacrifices which are 
unavoidable, if obstinate resistance is 
attempted by a city in the later stages 
of society, where wealth is concen- 
trated, credit universal, and hundreds 
of thousands would at once be reduced 
to beggary by its stoppage, are so great, 
that no moral courage, however intre- 
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pid, is equal to the responsibility of 
iDC«rring them. 

17. Napoleon wisely trusted to two 
methods to effect the reduction of the 
city, — ^the cutting off its communication 
with the northern bank of the river, and 
the horrors of a bombardment. With 
this view, he directed Massena to make 
himself master of the island of Prater, 
while a similar attack was made on that 
of Jagerhaus by Lannes^ so as to reach 
from both sides the great bridge of 
Spitz and Thabor. These attacks were 
entirely successful, for the Archduke 
had not forces sufficient to defend 
them ; and such had been the confident 
security of the Aulib Council, that they 
had not taken the simple precaution of 
connecting the works of ^e place with 
the bridges of the Danube. At the same 
time a battery of twenty mortars was 
established nearly on the same ground 
from which the Turks had, a hundred 
and twenty years before, bombarded 
the city; and with such vigour were 
they served, that in the next ten hours 
they discharged three thousand projec- 
tiles into the capital; and already, in 
the course of the night, it was in flames 
in several quarters. 

18. At that period, there lay sick in 
the Imperial palace, directly opposite 
to the French batteries, and incapable 
of bearing removal to a place of safety, 
a young princess, daughter of the illus- 
trious house of Hapsburg. It was by 
the thimders of artillery, and the flam- 
ing light of bombs aeross the sky, that 
Napoleon's first addresses to the Arch- 
duchess Mabie Louise were paid. In- 
formed of the dangerous situation of 
the noble invalid, he ordered the di- 
rection of the pieces to be changed; 
and while the midnight sky was in- 
cessantly streaked by btiming pro- 
jectiles, and conflagration was com- 
mencing in every direction around her, 
the future Empress of France remain- 
ed secure and unharmed in the Im- 
perial palace. Strange result of those 
days, not less of royal than national 
revolution ! that a daughter of the 
Caesars should be wooed and won by a 
soldier of fortune from Corsica ; that 
French arms should be exerted to place 
an Austrian princess on the throne of 



Charlemagne : that the leader of a vic- 
torious invading host should demand 
her for his bride; and that the first 
acts of attention should be rendered 
amid the deep booming of the mor- 
tars, which, but for his interposition, 
would have consigned her father^s pal- 
ace to destruction. 

19. Awareof the danger of his situa- 
tion, if cut off from all commimication 
with the Danube and the powerful 
armies on the north bank of that river, 
the Archduke Maximilian made an at- 
tempt, at one in the morning of tiiie 
following day, to regain the Lusthaus, 
an important pointy which would have 
hindered the formation of the bridge 
the French were preparing from the 
southern bank of the first island ; but 
the attack, not supported with ade- 
quate force, was speedily repulsed. 
Despairing, after that check, of being 
able to maintain his ground in the 
capital, and intimidated by the sight 
of the flames which were bursting 
forth in many quarters, the Archduke 
resolved to abandon it to its fate. The 
troops of the line, accordingly, with the 
exception of a few hundred invalids, 
were withdrawn to the north bank by 
the great bridge of Thabor, which was 
immediately afterwards burned. They 
were just m time ; for so rapid had 
been ibe progress of the French troops 
between the Imttlements and the river, 
that in a few hours more their retreat 
would have been irrevocably cut oS, 
andthebridgegained. General O'Reilly, 
who was left in command, now lost no 
time in signifying his readiness to 
capitulate; and the terms were soon 
agreed to, and ratified early on the fol- 
lowing morning. They were the same 
as those granted in 1804, guarantee- 
ing the security of private property of 
every description, but enforcing the 
surrender of all public stores, and in 
particular the magnificent arsenal, con* 
taining four hundred pieces of cannon, 
and immense artillery stores of every 
description. Fifty guns in addition, 
which were on their route for Hun- 
gary, were captured by Massena, be- 
fore they had got many miles from 
the capital. 

20. The capture of Vienna was a 
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prodigious stroke for Napoleon, afford- 
ing him, as it did, a fortified post on 
the Danube, amply provided with mili- 
tary stores of every description, and 
which it was impossible to starve out 
for fear of destroying the inhabitants 
of the metropolis. The French troops 
took possession of the gates at noon on 
the 13th, and at that period the posi- 
tions of the different corps of their 
army were as follows: — The corps of 
Lannes, with fo\ir divisions of cuiras- 
siers of the reserve cavalry, and all 
the Guards, were stationed at Vienna : 
Massena, between that capital and the 
Simmering, with his advanced posts 
occupying the Prater, and watching the 
banlu of the Danube ; Davoust, who 
had come up from Ratisbon, was ad- 
vancing in echelon along the margin 
of that river, between Ebersberg and 
St Polten, with his headquarters at 
Molk : Vandamme, with the Wiirtem- 
bergers under his orders, guarded the 
important bridge of Lintz; while Ber- 
nadotte, who had at length completed 
his circular march round Bohemia, 
with the Saxons,* and other troops of 
the Confederation, about thirty thou- 
sand strong, had arrived at Passau, 
and was advancing to form the reserve 
of the Qrand Army. Lefebvre, with 
the Bavarians, was fully engaged in a 
desperate strife in the Tyrol; but, in- 
dependent of his corps, the Emperor 
had a himdred thousand men concen- 
trated between Lintz and Vienna, be- 
sides a reserve of thirty thousand ap- 

• Napoleon was exceedingly digpleased at 
the tardy movements and inefficient condi- 
tion of the Saxons during this period, and 
shortly before had addressed the following 
letter to their general, Bemadotte, on the 
subject: "The foot -artillery of the Saxons 
is extremely defective. What a want is war- 
like troops and experienced generals to di- 
rect their movements ! The Saxons are in- 
capable of acting by themselves. There is 
not one of their generals to whom I con ven- 
ture to intrust a detached operation. With 
Frenchmen I can feel assured of energy and 
experience in the troops ; but the Saxons 
can do nothing. It is indispensable that 
they should be strengthened and stimxilated 
by the example of troops more warlike than 
themselves." — Pelet, ii. 241. 

t On entering Vienna, Napoleon addressed 
the following proclamation to his troops :— 
"Soldiers I In a month after the enemy 

Iiossed the Inn, on the same day, at the same 
lour, we entered Viennu. Their landwehis^ 



proaching to reinforce them from the 
upper Danubcl* 

21. While these rapid successes were 
achieved by the Grand Army, the- 
Archduke Charles, with a tardiness 
which is to this day inexplicable, wa» 
pursuing his route from Bohemia to> 
wards the capital. After his retreat. 
from Ratisbon, on the 23d of April, he 
retired to Horasdiowitz,in the southern 
part of that province, and was followed 
by Davoust as far as Straubing, who 
so far imposed upon the prince as to 
make him believe that he was pursued 
by the whole French army. This na- 
tural but unfounded illusion was at- 
tended with the most unfortunate 
consequences. Conceiving that Hiller 
would be perfectly adequate to restrain 
any incursion of a detached corps 
towards the capital, he made his dis- 
positions so as to draw upon himself 
the weight of the invading army, deem- 
ing that the most effectual way to ward 
off the danger from the capital. No 
sooner was he imdeceived in this par- 
ticular, than he despatched the most 
pressing orders to Hiller to defend his 
ground as long as possible, so as to 
give him time to join the main army 
by the bridges of Lintz or Mauthausen, 
and he himself set out by forced 
marches to join him at one or other of 
these points. It was to gain time for 
the effecting of this junction that 
Hiller, who had not force sufficient to 
make head at Lintz, maintained so des- 
perate a resistance at Ebersberg. But 

their levies en masse, their ramparts, created 
by the impotent rage of the princes of the 
house of Lorraine, have fallen at the first 
sight of you. The princes of that house have 
abandoned their capital, not like soldiers of 
honour, who yield to circumstances and the 
reverses of war, but as peijurei's haunted by 
the sense of their ovm crimes. In flying 
from Vienna, their orders have been murder 
and conflagration : like Medea, they have 
with their own hands massacred their off- 
spring. Soldiers 1 the people of Viennar-ac- 
cording to the expression of a deputation 
of the suburbs— abandoned, widowed, shall 
be the object of our regard. I take its good 
citizens under my special protection ; as to 
the turbulent and wicked, they shall meet 
with exemplary justice. Let us exhibit no 
marks of haughtiness or pride, but regard 
our triumphs as a proof of the divine justice, 
which punishes, by our hands, the ungrateful 
and the perjured."— Thibaudeau, viL 256; 
Moniteur, 29th Hay 1809. 
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that action took place on the 3d May, 
and on the evening of the same day the 
Archduke arrived at Budweies with the 
. bulk of his army, about forty leagues 
to the north-west of Yiemta. At that 
place he remained/or /l^ee dayg; a de- 
lay which was the more inexplicable, as 
he heard in the course of the 4th of 
the forcing of the bridge of Ebersbei^, 
which in effect opened the road to the 
capital to the French army. In truth, 
he was impressed with the idea that Na- 
poleon would never advance to Vienna 
while so formidable an army menaced 
his line of communication ; and accord- 
ingly, instead of hastening towards it, 
he merely pushed on KoUowrath with 
twenty thousand men towards the 
bridge of lintz, and sent orders to the 
Archduke John to abandon Italy, and 
make for the same point — ^vainly hop- 
ing that the concentration of such 
forces in his rear would compel Na- 
poleon to abandon his attack on the 
capital. 

22. Awakened, at length, by the 
pressing representations of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, to the necessity of 
instantly providing for the protection 
of Vienna, he commanded Hiller — 
who, in obedience to his orders, had 
passed over, aft«r the combat at Ebers- 
berg, by the bridge of Mauthausen to 
the northern bank — to advance by 
forced marches to the metropolis ; 
and, breaking up from Budweiss on 
the morning of the 8th, he himself 
followed in the same direction. But 
it was too late; t^e repose of three 
days at that place had given his inde- 
fatigable adversary the start of him 
by a day. Hiller received his orders 
on the 10th, at two in the morning, 
and, marching twelve leagues that day, 
reached, with his advanced guard, Nuss- 
dorf , a league from Vienna, before night, 
but found the town already invested; 
while the Archduke advanced by Zivet- 
tel towards EIrems, hoping still to be 
in time to throw himself between the 
invader and the capital. Notwith- 
standing aU their efforts, however, 
they were too late. Hiller, indeed, oc- 
cupied the isles of the Danube on the 
11th, the day before the Archduke 

VOL. vm. 



Maximilian withdrew from the city, 
but not in time to prevent it» com- 
plete investment; and the advanced 
guard of the Archduke Charles reached 
the northern extremity of the bridges 
late on the evening of the 15th, when 
the enemy was already full established 
in the capitaL But for the delay at 
Budweiss, and the order to Hiller to 
cross over to the northern bank, the 
army would have been up in time to 
combat for Vienna; for on the 16th 
the junction was fully effected with 
Hiller a few miles to the north of 
Vienna, on the left bank of the river; 
and as from Budweiss to that place is 
just six days' march, Prince Charles, 
who arrived at this first town on the 
4th, might have reached the capital 
with ease on the evening of the 11th, 
twenty-four hours before it actually 
surrendered, and long before, if gar- 
risoned by the united forces of Hiller 
and Maximilian, consisting of thirty 
thousand good troops, it could possibly 
have been reduced. 

23. The disasters in Bavaria, and the 
rapid advance of Napoleon to Vienna, 
produced an immediate change on the 
aspect of afbirs in the Italian plains. 
Cut short in the career of victory, not 
less by the necessity of making con- 
siderable detachments to the right 
and left, to watch the progress of Mar- 
mont in Balmatia, and aid the in- 
surrection in the Tyrol, than by the 
peremptory orders of the Archduke 
Charles to draw near to the Heredi- 
tary States for the defence of the 
capital, the Archduke John broke up 
from the position of Caldiero on the 
Adige. In order to conceal his real 
intentions, he made, on the 29th 
April, several attacks on the enemy, 
but without effecting his object; for 
Eugene was aware of the events in Ba- 
varia, and had concentrated his troops 
to resume the offensive the moment 
that his adversary retired. Orders ar- 
rived on that day from Vienna, to sus- 
pend as little as possible his offensive 
operations in Italy; but to open a 
communication with Hiller, who was 
to fall back to the Enns; and to be 
prepared to maintain himself in Sty- 
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ria, Carinthia, and the Tyrol, as a vast 
fortress, where he could keep his 
ground though detached altogether 
from the other Imperial armies. The 
Archduke John, however, was of an op- 
posite opinion, and, deeming it indis- 
pensable to concentrate all the forces 
of the monarchy in the centre of the 
Hereditary States, he stated his in- 
tentions of acting differently in a des- 
patch to the Emperor Francis on 
30th April, and on the Ist May com- 
menced his retreat by Friuli Eugene 
followed the enemy leisurely, and the 
Austrians reached the Brenta without 
sustaining any loss, where Prince John 
was distracted by new orders from 
the Archduke Charles, dated Cham, 
29th April, directing him to co-operate 
with the intended movement of the 
genenl-in-chie^ from the north bank 
of the Danube upon Lintz, so as to 
threaten the enemy's communications. 
But the progress of events both on 
the Danube and the Italian plains dis- 
concerted all these projects, and ren- 
dered a retreat upon Vienna, in Prince 
Jolm's opinion, a matter of necessity. 
24. Retired behind the Piave, the 
Archduke conceived it practicable to 
d^end the course of that torrent^ and 
thereby both arrest the enemy's pro- 
gress in that quarter, and maintain a 
position from which either the pro- 
jected lateral movement upon Lintz 
or the ultimate retreat upon Vienna 
might be effected. Like all the other 
streams which, in the lower parts of 
Lombardy, descend from the summits 
of the Alps to the Italian plains, this 
river flows in the middle of an im- 
mense gravelly bed, elevated for the 
most j^rt above the adjoining mea- 
dow, and f ordable in all parts except 
after heavy rains. At that season, 
however, the melting of the snows in 
the higher Alps rendered the torrent 
swollen, and made any attempt to 
cross a hazardous operation. But find- 
ing that the spirits of his troops had 
been most powerfully elevated by the 
triumphs of the Grand Army, Eugene 
resolved to attempt the passage by 
main force; and hoped, by rivalling 
the brilliant exploit of Napoleon at 
the passage of the Tagliamento, [ante, 



Chap. xxm. § 10], to wipe out the dis- 
grace of his defeat at Sacile. The 
attempt was made on the 8th May at 
two points, viz., the fords of Toreillo 
and St Nicholas, distant two miles 
from each other, in front of Lovidina. 
Dessaix, with six battalions, crossed 
at the first of these points at day- 
break; but he had no sooner drawn 
up his troops in square, on the oppo- 
site bank, than they were charged 
with great vigour by three thousand 
Austrian horse. The Imperial cavalry, 
notwithstanding the most gallant ex- 
ertions, were unable to break that solid 
mass of infantry. Had a body of foot- 
soldiers been at hand to support their 
attacks, or cannon to break the firm 
array of the enemy, without doubt 
their efforts would have proved suc- 
cessful; but the infantry, consider- 
ably b^iind, could not get up in time ; 
and meanwhile Eugene succeeded in 
bringing up a large body of French 
horse, whidi qmckly passed over, and, 
by charging the Imperial cavalry in 
their turn, relieved the grenadiers, 
now almost sinking under the fatigues 
of the continued combat, from the 
weight which had oppressed them. 

25. Wolfskehl, however, who com- 
manded the Austrian dragoons, turned 
fiercely on these new assailants. The 
Impenal horsemen, the flower of their 
army, fought bravely: a terrible com- 
bat ensued, in which their gallant 
commander was slain; and it was not 
till half their number was stretched 
on the plain, and an overwhelming 
superiority of force had rendered fur- 
ther resistance unavailing; that these 
intrepid cavaliers fell back upon their 
infantiy, who were slowly advancing 
to the charge. The foot-soldiers were 
ridden over and thrown into confusion 
by the flying dragoons: disorder speed- 
ily spread in the columns; several 
cannon and large quantities of bag- 
gage were taken; and it was only by 
bringing up in person the reserve of 
grenadiers that the Archduke succeed- 
ed in arresting the rout. Meanwhile, 
as the waters of the Piave still con- 
tinued to rise from the melting of the 
snows in the mountains, Eugene hastily 
constructed a bridge of boats, by means 
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•of which Macdonald's division was 
•crossed over, which was soon followed 
by that of Grenier, and the rest of the 
.army; Dessaiz, with his unconquer- 
able squares, still keeping his ground 
in front, and covering the deploying 
•of the columns to the right and left. 
At two in the afternoon, Eugene, hav- 
ing collected thirty thousand foot and 
six thousand horse on the left bank, 
inarched forward to attack the enemy; 
h\xt the Archduke was already in full 
retreat by the great road of Come- 
gliano, which was effected in excellent 
•order, though not without muchbloody 
fighting; the numerous canals, dykes, 
and hollow ways of the country, af- 
fording every facility for arresting the 
progress of the enemy. In this dis- 
astrous affair, in which the Austrian 
.commanders vainly attempted to de- 
fend seven leagues of a f citable river, 
and uselessly sacrificed their noble 
-cavalry by bringing it into action 
•against infantry without the aid either 
'Of foot or cannon, the Archduke John 
lost nearly six thousand men, fifteen 
guns, and thirty caissons, while the 
French had not to deplore the fall of 
more than four thousand. But, what 
was far more important, he lost the 
whole moral influence of the victory 
>of SacHe; and the prestige of success, 
with all its incalculable effects, had 
passed over to the enemy. 

26. After this defeat, the Archduke 
■John retired without any further 
■struggle, and without being disquieted 
in his retreat, to Yillach in Carinthia. 
The strongfortswhichhehad construct- 
ed at Malborghetto, Tarvis,andPrediel, 
•on the roads to that town, and at the 
Prewald on that to Laibach, gave him 
the means of effecting this movement 
without any molestation. Arrived at 
Yillach, he received intelligence of 
the fall of Vienna, and, at the same 
time, a letter from the Archduke 
Charles, of 15th May, directing him 

* The orders, dated Enzersdorf, 15th May 
1809, were quite precise :— *• To march from 
Yillach by Spital and Salzburg^, on the Dan- 
vibe ; to summon to his aid the corps of Jel- 
lachichy to co-operate with Kollowrath, who 
at the same period was to be before Lintz, on 
the left bank of the river, and to act in uni- 
son on the rear and communications of Na- 
.poleon, now master of Vienna." It was eight 



to move with all his forces upon 
Lintz.* Conceiving that these orders 
had now become impracticable, and 
that the reduction of the capital had 
totally extinguished the object for 
which they had been framed, the Arch- 
duke unfortunately thought that he 
must act for himself, and take counsel 
from the disastrous circumstances in 
whidii the monarchy was placed. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, instead of 
turning his face towards Lintz, he 
directed his march to Qratz, on the 
road to Hungary, and sent orders to 
Jellachich — ^who had been detached in 
the first instance to the northward, 
towards Salzburg, to open up a com- 
munication with Hiller and the corps 
which might operate towards Lintz — 
to retreat in the same direction, by 
following the romantic defiles of the 
Muhr. There he arrived on the 24th, 
without any further engagement^ and 
descended into the plains of Hungary, 
having abandoned the Tyrol, with its 
heroic defenders, the forts on the crests 
of the mountains which had covered 
his own retreat, with their gallant gar- 
risons, and the whole projected opera- 
tions on the upper Danube, to their 
fate. 

27. The French advanced guard 
crossed the frontier of the Austrian 
States on the 14th, at Ponteba, and 
speedily, in great strength, surrounded 
the fort of Malborghetto. When sum- 
moned to surrender, the commander 
replied, " that his orders were to de- 
fend himself, and not to negotiate ; " 
and the intrepidity of the defence cor- 
responded with such an announce- 
ment. The works consisted of a ram- 
part of wood surmounting a ditch, and 
enclosing a wooden tower three storeys 
high, which werefilledwithmusketeers; 
and, as the assailants had only been 
able to bring up guns of a light calibre, 
they presented, when defended by 
brave men, very formidable obstacles. 

days' march from Laibach to Lintz ; Prince 
John, therefore, might have been there by 
the 24th or 25th, where no one remained but 
Bernadotte with the Saxons. Of what incal- 
culable importance would such a concentra- 
tion of 60,000 men have been on the direct 
line of Napoleon's communications immedi- 
ately after his defeat at Aspem, which took 
place on the 22d 1— Pelet, u. 221, 222. 
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By climbiDg, however, to the summit 
of the cUflb by which they were over- 
hung, at the some time that several 
regiments assailed them on the lower 
side, the besiegers succeeded in entirely 
surrounding the enemy, and exposing 
them to a plunging fire, to which they 
could make no adequate reply, from 
the heads only of their advei'saries 
being seen behind the rocks. Still, 
however, the brave Imperialists re- 
fused to surrender : their heroic com- 
mander, Henzel,f ell desperately wound- 
ed while exclaiming, " Courage, my 
comrades!" Rauch, who succeeded 
him in the command, defended him- 
self like a lion. But nothing could in 
the end withstand the impetuosity of 
the French. Irritated by the prolong- 
ed resistance and firm countenance 
of the enemy, they rushed headlong 
against the rampart, and, crowding 
upon each other^s shoulders, and mount- 
ing on the dead bodies which encum- 
bered the ditch, at length succeeded 
in forcing their way in at the embra- 
sures. Still the central tower, from 
its three stages, vomited forth a furi- 
ous and incessant fire: but the ex- 
ternal rampart being carried, its gates 
were at last forced; and it was only 
by the noble efforts of Eugene and his 
officers, who were penetrated with ad- 
miration at the heroic defence of their 
antagonists, that the lives of the few 
survivors of this desperate conflict 
were spared. 

28. This brilliant success proved 
decisive of the fate of all these moun- 
tain fortifications. The Col di Tarvis, 
already the theatre of glorious strife 
in 1797, was defended by a long ram- 
part running the whole way across the 
summit of the pass, from the moim- 
tain of Flitschel to that of Burque- 
burg, strengthened by sixteen re- 
doubts. It was attacked at the same 
time as Malborghetto, and Qiulay suc- 
cessfully defended himself for two days 
against very superior forces. But the 
fall of the forts enabled the enemy to 
turn this strong line, and take the 
defenders in rear, which Eugene was 
already preparing to do; so that the 
Archduke, on the 16th, sent orders to 
Giulay to evacuate his post^ and effect 



his retreat in the night down th& 
valley of the Save. This order was 
promptly obeyed; but at daylight the 
French discovered the evacuation, and 
pressed on in pursuit. They overtook 
the retiring Austrians in front of 
Weissenfels, and put them to the 
routy taking eighteen guns and two- 
thousand prisoners. Another moun- 
tain fort, on the Prediel, blocked up 
the road from Gorizia to Tarvis, and 
BO arrested the march of Serras with, 
the centre of the French army. Its- 
garrison was only three hundred men, 
with eight pieces of cannon; but they 
were commanded by a hero, Hermann,, 
who had inspired his handful of fol- 
lowers with the resolution of the de- 
fenders of Thermopyln. When sum- 
moned to surrender, and informed of 
the retreat of the Archduke, and the fidl« 
of Malboi^hctto, he replied^ nothing 
daunted, that " he was resolved tO' 
lay down his life for his country." 

29. Nor did his defence derogate 
from these heroic sentiments. Though 
assailed by forces twenty times as nu- 
merous as his own, he persevered in 
the most desperate resistance, made 
good the external rampart as long as & 
man was left upon it who could hold 
a bayonet ; and, when its defenders, 
were all maimed or slain, fell back 
alone to the blockhouse in the centre; 
and, when it was set on fire, sallied 
forth at the head of a band of devoted 
followers, and fell gloriously, pierced 
with innumerable wounds.* Maodon- 
aid, who with the right wing was to- 
advance further to &e south, across 
the Isonzo and the mountains of Pre- 
wald, encountered a less serious op- 
position. On the night of the 14th he 
effected the passage of the swollen 
torrent of the Isonzo near Qorizia, and 

* Tho Archduke John was so impressed 
with the gallantry of the Austrian com- 
mander on this occasion that he wrote a let- 
ter to Hermann's father, consoling him as. 
he best could for the loss of so heroic a son. 
— Ebz. Johann's Feldzug, 129. 
''Alone against ten thousand foes he strives. 
Yet dreadless, doubtless, careless seem'd 

his face ; 
Not death, not danger, but disgrace he fears, 
And still nncouquer'd (though beset) ap- 
pears." 
Faibi-ax's Tauo, "Ger. Lib." xix. 1.. 
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^t that place made himself master of 
the battering -train destined for the 
: siege of Palma-Nuova. Two thousand 
men were stationed in the forts of the 
Prewald, constructed on the same plan 
:as those of Malborghetto, and, like 
them, commanding entirely the sum- 
mit of the pass. Several assaults were 
in the first instance repulsed by the 
garrison: but when the besiegers* 
-artilleiy was brought up, and the oc- 
'Cupation of the adjacent heights ex- 
posed them without resource to a 
plunging fire, against which their for- 
tifications were no protection, they 
<leemed further resistance useless, and 
capitulated with the whole artillery at 
their disposal, consisting of fifteen 
pieces. 

30. Meanwhile Trieste, which was 
•unarmed, and incapable of resistance, 
:fell an easy prey to General Schilt, 
with the light troops of Macdonald's 
'division ; and the artillery taken at 
Oorizia and the Prewald was forthwith 
forwarded to that important seaport, 
to place it in a posture of defence 
against the English cruisers who were 
then blockading some Russian ships 
of war. Rapidly following up his ad- 
vantages, Macdonald, immediately after 
making himself master of the Prewald, 
turned towards Laibach, where an in- 
trenched camp, armed with fifty pieces 
•of cannon, commanding the approach 
to the capital of Camiola, was gar- 
risoned by five thousand landwehr. 
Joining conduct to vigour, the French 
general, at the same time that he ap- 
proached the intrenchments with the 
bulk of his forces in front, detached 
Broussier with two brigades, which 
threatened to cut off their line of re- 
treat towards Croatia; while several 
.squadrons on the left bank of the Save 
made preparations for crossing that 
river, and assailing them on the other 
side. Alarmed at the simultaneous 
Appearance of the enemy's forces in so 
many different quarters, and deeming 
further resistance useless, now that 
Yienua had surrendered, the com- 
mander of the intrenched camp laid 
down his arms, with nearly five thou- 
sand militia, and sixty pieces of cannon. 
This important success insured the 



submission of all Camiola, and left 
Macdonald at liberty to follow the for- 
ward movement of the Viceroy to- 
wards Vienna; while the occupation of 
Trieste, and the passes leading to it, 
opened up a communication with Mar- 
mout in Dalmatia, who was already 
preparing to effect his junction with 
the Grand Army, and concur in its 
operations. By these successes the 
whole frontier fortifications of the 
Hereditary States were forced, with 
the loss to the Austrians of ten thou- 
sand men, and ninety pieces of cannon ; 
but they were dearly purchased, for 
at Malborghetto, Tarvis, and Prediel, 
nearly half that number of French had 
fallen. 

^ 31. These disasters, however, con- 
siderable as they proved, were not the 
only, nor the greatest^ which befell the 
retreating army. Jellachich, who had 
advanced towiurds Salzbui^g, in order 
to prepare the way for the prescribed 
lateral movement of the Archduke 
John towards Lintz, having received 
counter orders from that prince to 
descend by the valley of the Muhr to- 
wards Gratz, in order to form a junc- 
tion with the bulk of the Italian army, 
encountered, at the bridge of St 
Michael, Serras with his powerful di- 
vision, who, after forcing the valley of 
the Prediel, was descending the narrow 
defiles of the Muhr, on the road to 
Leoben. The Austrian general was 
following the lateral vale of Lessing, 
which unites at right angles with that 
of the Muhr at St Michael; and the 
two divisions came suddenly and im- 
expectedly in contact at that romantic 
pass. The Imperialists at first made a 
vigorous resistance, and Jellachich, 
arranging his troops on the road at the 
foot of the rocks on each side of the 
bridge, kept up so heavy a firo that, 
for two hours, all the French columns 
which presented themselves were swept 
away. Attracted to the front by the 
cannonade, the Viceroy came up, and 
immediately detached several battal- 
ions on the road to Mautem, on the 
other side of the Muhr, who speedily 
scaled the mountains in the rear of the 
Imperialists, and commenced a plung- 
ing fire upon them from behind. Panic- 
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struck by this unexpected apparition, 
which they conceived was a second 
army come to complete their destruc- 
tion, the Austrians broke and fled — 
some by the road of St Michael, where 
they were pursued without mercy, and 
for the most part either cut down or 
made prisoners ; some by the valley 
of Lessing, where they fell into the 
hands of a French brigade, under 
General Valentin. Nearly two thou- 
sand Imperialists were killed or wound- 
ed, and above three thousand made 
prisoners in this disastrous affidr : and 
such was the terror now inspired by 
the French armies, and such ike de- 
pression arising from the fall of the 
capital, and their multiplied defeats, 
that on the road from Sidzbui^ to 
Leoben, four hundred recruits, and 
twice that number of militia, hdd down 
then* arms to a captain followed by a 
single dragoon. 

82. Jellachich, having lost all his 
baggage and cannon, with difficulty 
escaped at the head of two thousand 
men, by cross mountain-paths, to Gratz, 
where his arrival, and the woeful con- 
dition of his troops, excited such con- 
sternation that the Archduke forth- 
with setoutin the direction of Eomom 
in Hungary, abandoning iJl attempt to 
bar access to the capital to the invader. 
Relieved by this retreat from all fur- 
ther molestation in his advance, Eugene 
moved on rapidly, in the footsteps 
trod twelve years before by Napoleon, 
to Judenboui^ and Leoben; and next 
day, amidst shouts of joy from both 
armies, his advanced posts fell in with 
the patrols of Lauriston, who belonged 
to the Grand Army, on the Simmering, 
and on the day following the jimction 
of the two armies was fully effected; 
while the army of the Archduke John, 
driven to a circuitous and eccentric re- 
treat into Hungary, was entirely lost 
for the present to the monarchy. 

83. The eyes of all Europe were 
now fixed with absorbing interest on 
the shores of the Danube, near Vienna, 
where a hundred thousand men on 
either shore stood prepared for mortal, 
and to all appearance decisive conflict. 
Defeat to cither party seemed fraught 
with irreparable ruin; for whUe the 



Austrians had no other army or re- 
serves to fall back upon if the Arch- 
duke's army were defeated in tho 
heart of the monarchy, the French, on 
their side, had a disastrous retreat to 
the Rhine to anticipate, if their arms 
should prove unsuccessful Prussia 
and the north of Germany, it was well 
known, would start up the moment 
that a serious reverse befell their 
eagles; and though the contest took 
place under the walls of the Austrian 
capital, it was in reality one of life and 
death for the French empire. Nor 
were the chances so unequal as might 
at first sight appear; for though the- 
Austrian armies had been driven back,, 
separated from each other, and re- 
peatedly defeated, yet their physical 
strength was not reduced in a much 
greater proportion than that of their 
antagonists; and though their capital 
was taken, still this had been accom- 
plished only by a bold irruption, which, 
exposed the invader to nearly the 
same peril as the invaded. Every one 
felt, what Napoleon at the time ad- 
mitted to be true, that asingle defeat on 
the Danube would soon bring the Im- 
perialists to the Rhine ;* and though the- 
Archduke Charles could not lay daim 
to the transcendent military talents of 
his opponent, yet he was second to 
none of the other generals of Europe 
in scientific ability. And it was no- 
small military skill which, after so des- 
perate a shock on the plains of Bavaria, 
could still array a hundred thousand 
undiscouraged warriors for the defence 
of their country, on the banks of the 
Danube. 

34. During the week which imme- 
diately followed the occupation of 
Vienna, the Emperor being well aware 
of the crisis which had arrived, was 
indefatigable in his efforts to station 
his troops in such a manner in echelon, 

* In the council of war held after th& 
battle of Aspern, when some voices had been 
expressed fbr retreating. Napoleon said — 
" If we retreat^ we shall admit in the &ce of 
all Europe that we have been defeated. Where 
shall we retire to?— the Traun, the Inn, or 
the Lech ? No ! ice m%ut Jly at once to the 
Rliine: for the allies whom victory or for- 
tune has given us will all turn against our 
standards the moment we acknowledge a 
reverse.**— Pblet, iii. 331. 
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along his line of communication, as to 
secure his rear from insult ; while, at 
the same time, innumerable despatches 
in every direction provided for the 
supplies of the army. Titles, decora- 
tions, ribbons, crosses of honour, and 
pensions, were liberally distributed 
among the soldiers; splendid reviews 
reanimated the spirits of the men, 
which the fatigues of the campaign 
had somewhat depressed, while con- 
fident annoimcements in the bulletins 
predicted the speedy destruction of 
the Austrian monarchy. He had now 
assembled round Vienna the whole 
corps of Massena and Lannes, the Im- 
perial Guard and reserve cavalry under 
Bessidres ; and thoiigh their strength 
had been much diminished by the 
losses of the campaign, they could still, 
after deducting the sick and wound- 
ed, bring above eighty thousand vet- 
eran troops into the field. Davoust at 
St Polten, and Yandamme at Lintz, 
Ebersbeig, and Enns, where he was to 
be relieved by the Saxons imder Ber- 
nadotte, who were coming up from 
Passau, kept up his communications, 
while the Yiceroy was daily expected 
with forty thousand men from Italy. 
Supported by the battlements of 
Yienna, such a force was beyond the 
reach of attack from any force the 
Imperialists could bring against them; 
but it was neither consistent with the 
Emperor^s principles of war nor politi- 
cal policy to remain shut up behind 
walls while the enemy kept the field, 
and was accumulating the forces of 
the monarchy around him ; and he re- 
solved, therefore, to attempt by main 
force the passage of the river. 

85. Tiie Danube, which, till within 
a few leagues of Vienna, flows in a 
narrow channel, there swells into a 
wide expanse, and spreads over the 
plain, embracing several islands in its 
course. Some of these are extensive, 
and richly cultivated ; but the greater 
partare smaller, andcovered with wood. 
The island of F^ter, with its beautiful 
umbrageotis avenues and much-loved 
woody recesses ; and that of Lobau, at 
a greater distance down the river, and 
varied with enclosures and cultivation, 
are the most considerable. The latter 



is two miles and a half in length, and 
a mile and three quarters in breadth, 
covered with rich meadows, swampy 
thickets, and verdant copeewoods; it 
has been immortalised in history from 
the memorable events of which it soon 
became the theatre. By far the most 
favourable point for forcing a passage 
from the right bank is at Nussdorf, 
half a league above Yienna. There 
the princi^ branch of the Danube, a 
hundred and eighty toises in breadth, 
flows in a deep and impetuous channel, 
separated from a similar branch fifty 
toises broad by an island which would 
serve as an advantageous support for 
assembling and putting under cover 
the first troops employed in the ope- 
ration. Another point for attempting 
the same enterprise was in front of 
Ebersdorf, across the great island of 
Lobau. This island is separated from 
the right bank by another isle about a 
mile in length, and half that extent in 
breadth; while several smaller islets 
are scattered in the principal channel 
of the river. Thus an army attempting 
the passage at that point has four 
branches of the Danube to cross, each 
of which may be considered as a sepa- 
rate river. There is, first, the channel 
separating the right bank from the 
lesser island, which is two himdred 
and forty toises broad; then the main 
body of the stream, flowing in a deep 
current, a hundred and seventy toises 
in breadth, which separates it from 
Lobau, with a small island in its course 
dividing this main stream into two 
parts ; finally, the northern branch 
which lies between the isle of Lobau 
and the banks of the Marchf eld on the 
left of the river, — it is seventy toises 
in breadth, and in like manner brok- 
en in its course by several smaller 
islands. Thus, at Ebersdorf, many 
more bridges required to be construct- 
ed than at Nussdorf, and a military 
road across the islands was necessary^ 
to connect them together. But these 
disadvantages were more than com- 
pensated by the diminished weight 
and impetuosity of the stream, in 
consequence of being separated into 
so many channels, and the solidity 
given to the lengthened structure, by 
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having such considerable abutments to 
support it at different points. 

86. After mature deliberation, Napo- 
leon resolved to attempt the passage at 
the same time at both points. Lannes 
was charged with the undertaking at 
Nussdorf, Massena at Lobau. This 
double set of operations, it was hoped, 
would distract the attention of the 
enemy, and enable the Emperor to 
select, in the end, that one for the real 
passage where the least difficulties were 
to be overcome. Lannes, in the first 
instance, attempted to surprise the 
passage at Nussdorf, and pushed for- 
ward six hundred men to the island 
of Schwarze Lacken, which lies, afi 
already mentioned, near the northern 
bank at that point; but this advanced 
guard was speedily beset by superior 
forces, which QeneralHiller despatched 
from his side of the river, and before 
any fresh succours could arrive from 
the southern shore, vigorously assailed, 
and compelled to capitulate. This 
check, joined to the obvious difficulty 
of establishing such a force as could 
maintain itself in an island so near the 
north bank, and separated by so wide 
and impetuous a current from the 
southern, induced the Emperor to re- 
linquish all serious intentions of effect- 
ing the passage there ; and he, in con- 
sequence, bent all his attention to the 
island of Lobau, where Massena was 
charged with the enterprise. 

37. Indefatigable were the efforts 
made by all ranks, from Napoleon to 
the humblest soldier, for the prosecu- 
tion of this great work. The inex- 
haustible arsenal of Vienna supplied in 
abundance all the stores and imple- 
ments necessary for its success ; and 
the prudent foresight of the Emperor 
had already provided a flotilla of boats, 
drawn from many different quarters, 
and transported by land carriage to the 
Danube, which were easily converted 
into the materials of a bridge. Five 
days were consumed in these prepara- 
tions; on the sixth, everything being 
in readiness, the enterprise was com- 
menced. So anxious was the Emperor 
for the success of this imdertaJiing, 
that he stationed himself on the south- 
em bank as the troops were embarking, 



minutely examined and assigned to 
each the place he was to occupy in the 
vessel, superintended the distribution 
of cartridges to the soldiers, and ad- 
dressed a few words to almost every 
individual man. With such secresy 
had Massena's preparations been con- 
ducted, in the narrow channel of the 
Danube near Vienna, and behind the 
leafy screen of the Prater, that no 
danger was anticipated by the Aus- 
trians in that quarter; and although 
the posts in the island of Lobau were 
daily relieved, they had not been par- 
ticularly strengthened on that occa- 
sion. 

38. At ten at night on the 19th, all 
things being in readiness, the first 
boats pulled off from the shore, and, 
steering round the intermediate islands, 
made straight for that of Lobau, where 
the Imperialists were first apprised of 
their approach by their keels striking 
on the shore. Instantly leaping into 
the water, the tirailleurs rushed for- 
ward into the thickets, and being con- 
stantly fed by reinforcements from 
the rear, soon expelled the Austrians 
from the isle. Masses of infantry were 
immediately after passed over, who 
soon secured the lodgment, and ren- 
dered this important post safe from 
attack. At the same time other de- 
tachments in like manner took posses- 
sion of the intermediate isles; and the 
material points of the passage being 
thus secui^sd, all hands were instant- 
ly set to the commencement of the 
bridges which were to connect them 
with the northern bank. The depth 
and rapidity of the current at that 
period, when the melting of the Alpine 
snows had already commenced, pre- 
sented very formidable difficulties; but 
all were overcome by the ardour and 
activity of the French engineers. Sixty- 
eight lai^e boats had been collected, 
and nine huge rafts ; they made the 
bridge of the most solid materials as 
far as Lobau; but from that island to 
the opposite shore of the Marchfeld, 
it was necessary to construct it of pon- 
toons. With such vigour, however, 
was the enterprise conducted, that by 
noon on the following day the whole 
was completed, and theleading columns 
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of MasBena's corps instantly began to 
defile over in great strength to the 
opposite bank. 

39. While this important operation 
was in progress in the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, the Archduke Charles, rely- 
ing on the prescribed co-operation of 
the Archduke John, with the army of 
Italy, through the Tyrolean mountains, 
had made a serious attack on the 
bridge of Lintz, in the upper part of 
the Danube. Kollowrath, at the head 
of twenty-five thousand men, there 
•commenced an attack on the Wiirtem- 
bergers under Vandamme, to whom 
that position was intrusted. Profiting 
by their superiority of force, the Im- 
perialists in the first instance obtained 
•considerable advantages ; and that im- 
portant post was on the point of fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, when 
Bemadotte came up with the Saxons, 
nearly thirty thousand strong. The 
comlmt was no longer equal; and Kol- 
lowrath, finding hunself greatly out- 
numbered, and having received no ad- 
vices of the approach of the Archduke 
John from the direction of Sakbui^, 
was compelled to desist from his enter- 
prise, and sustained a loss of several 
hundred men and six guns in his re- 
treat. Two days afterwards, prepara- 
tions were made by the Austrians for 
orossing the river at Erems, which 
gave serious disquiet to Napoleon, who 
ordered up in haste the whole corps of 
Davoust^ which was stationed in eche- 
lon at Molk, and along the road from 
thence by St Polten to Vienna. But 
these demonstrations against' his rear, 
ao far from diverting the Emperor 
from his original design of crossing at 
liobau, and giving battle to the Arch- 
duke on the northern bank, only made 
him the more intent upon the imme- 
diate prosecution of his enterprise, by 
showing that the enemy's army was, in 
part at least, removed from the scene of 
action, and bringing, at the same time, 
vividly before his mind the difficulties 
of his sitiiation, with a long line of com- 
munication beset by so many dangers 
in his rear, and the necessity of in- 
stantly bringing the war to a conclusion 
by a decisive victory under the walls 
of Vienna. He pressed the march of 



his troops across the bridge of Lobau 
with the utmost auxietv; they defiled 
all the 20th, and the whole of the suc- 
ceeding night, without intermission; 
and by daybreak on the 21st, forty 
thousand men were already assembled 
in battle array on the northern side. 

40. Meanwhile the Archduke Charles, 
with the great body of his forces, lay 
on the woody heightsof the Bisamberg; 
the fires of his bivouacs illuminated at 
night the whole of that quarter of the 
heavens ; and already, by revealing the 
magnitude of the enemy's force, inspir- 
ed the French soldiers with gloomy 
presentiments as to the issue of the 
contest which was approaching. From 
this elevated position, the plain be- 
yond Vienna towards the Simmering 
appeared to be enveloped in clouds of 
dust ; but as they at intervals cleared 
away, the glitter of bayonets and hel- 
mets in the sun's rays, seen even at 
that distance, all following one direc- 
tion, indicated a grand movement to- 
wards Kaiser-Ebersdorf. In effect, hav- 
ing perceived from that lofty ridge, 
by means of telescopes, both the pre- 
parations made for crossing at Lobau, 
and the continued march of Davoust's 
corps along the southern bank of the 
river, from Molk towards the capital, 
the Archduke conceived, with reason, 
that a ^vourable opporttmity had now 
occiured of falling with his concentrat- 
ed forces upon half the French army, 
before the remainder was crossed over, 
and possibly reducing it to extremities, 
even in sight of the other portion on 
the opposite bank, and while yet the 
columns in rear were only wending 
th^r way in toilsome march towards 
the capital. Impressed with these 
ideas, orders were sent to the advanced 
posts on the edge of the Marchfeld 
next Lobau, to fall back after a merely 
nominal resistance ; the cavaliy which 
had been all advanced to the edge 
of the river, were recalled ; while 
the whole strength of the army was 
collected on the Bisambei^, conceal- 
ed from the enemy, but ready to fall 
with its accumulated masses upon the 
first corps which should be transported 
across. At the sam^ time instructions 
were sent to Kollowrath, Nordmann, 
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and the officers in command farther up 
the river, to collect a quantity of boats 
to be laden with heavy materials and 
combustibles, and, when the proper 
season arriyed, to be detached, so that 
they might be borne down by the force 
of the swollen current against the 
enemy's bridges. In truth, it was evi- 
dent that Napoleon's overweening con- 
fidence in his good fortune had at last 
brought him into a situation full of 
danger, and that» with fatal rashness, 
he had exposed himself to the most 
perilous cluince in war — ^that of being 
attacked by greatly superior forces in 
an open plain, wiUi a great river tra- 
versed by a single bridge, recently con- 
structed and liable to destruction, in 
his rear. 

41. Anxiety for the great events 
which were approaching caused many 
a noble heart to throb during the night 
in the Austrian host ; and already, as 
the morning dawned, thousands of 
straining eyes were turned in the direc- 
tionof LoDauandthe Marchf eld, where, 
even at that early hour, a great accu- 
mulation of force was visible. The 
march of troops across the bridge con- 
tinued incessant, and all the reports 
from the outposts announced that the 
lines in their front were rapidly widen- 
ing and extending. With exulting 
hearts the army received orders at sun- 
rise to stand to arms ; the advantages 
of their situation were obvious even to 
the meanest sentinel ; the noble array 
which was pouring across the bridges 
before them, into the plains at their 
feet, seemed a devoted host blindly 
rushing upon destruction. The vast 
plain of the Marchf eld, stretching from 
the foot of the Bisamberg to the mar- 
gin of the Danube, lay spread like a 
carpet before the front of the line, and 
appeared, from the absence of every 
obstruction, to be the destined theatre 
of some great event. The officers 
around the Archduke urged him to 
commence the attack earlyin the morn- 
ing, and while as yet the whole of Mas- 
Sena's corps was not passed over; but 
while the enemy was making a false 
movement was not the moment to in- 
terrupt or warn him of his danger. In- 
stead of acceding to their suggestions. 



that able commander ordered the arms 
to be piled, and the troops to dine ; 
following thus the maxim of the great 
generals of antiquity, that, even with 
the bravest troops, it is of the last im- 
portance to commence a battle with, 
the strength of the men recently re- 
cruited by food. At twelve o'clock 
the movement of the enemy being suf- 
ficiently pronounced, and retreat in the 
presence of so great a host impossible, 
the signal to advance was given. Th& 
men received it with loud shouts and 
enthusiastic acdamations ; joyful war- 
songs, accompanied by Tiu^kish music^ 
resounded through the air ; long con- 
tinued vivats arose on all sides, as the 
Archduke Charles, the saviour of Ger- 
many, rode along the lines of the se- 
cond column, at whose head he had 
taken his station. Every breast panted 
with anxious desire and deserved con- 
fidence for the decisive moment, and 
the finest weather favoured the awful 
scene. The circumstances had spread 
a noble ardour through every heart. 
Their much-loved capital, the abode of 
their Emperor, was in sight> polluted 
by the eagles of the stranger ; their 
homes were the prize of victory ; be- 
fore them was a splendid battle-field, 
where they would combat for their so- 
vereign, their liberty, and their country, 
under the eyes of their wives, their- 
parents, their children. Dcscending- 
from their elevated encampment, horse, 
foot, and cannon rapidly and eagerly 
pressed forward towards the enemy ; 
and soon, to those who yet lingered on 
the Bisamberg, but a small space of 
clear green intervened between the 
volumes of dust whidi enveloped the 
extremity of the bridge of Lobau, and 
the moving clouds which marked the 
advance of the German host. 

"Twixt host and host but narrow space 
was left, 
A dreadful interval ; and front to front 
Presented stood in terrible array 
Of hideous length." * 

42. Midway between the villages of 
AsPEBN and Esslino, each situated at 
the distance of half a mile from the 
bank of the Danube, the French bridge 
opened upon the plain of the March- 
* Paradise Lott, vi. 105. 
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f eld. These villages, therefore, formed 
the bastions on either flank of Napo- 
leon's army, which extended in Ime 
across the open space, a mile broad, 
lying between them. Built of stone 
houses, most of them two storeys in 
height, and surrounded by enclosures 
and garden walls of the same durable 
materials, both offered Taluable points 
cCixppm to the bridges, under cover of 
wluch, it was hoped, Massena and Bes- 
sidres would be able to maintain them- 
selves, till the remainder of the army 
could be brought over to their support 
Essling had a large stone granary, three 
storeys in height, furnished with loop- 
holes, capable of containing several 
hundred men ; while Aspem, a long 
straggling village, was strengthened, 
like Eylau, by a diurchyard surround- 
ed by a strong walL A double line of 
trenches, intended to draw off the 
water, extended between these two na- 
tural bastions, and thence from Aspem 
to the Danube, and served as a wet 
ditch, which afforded every possible se- 
curity to the troops debouching from 
the island of Lobau. The whole 
ground was perfectly level, gently slop- 
ing upwards, like a vast natural glacis, 
towanis Raschdorf : white villages, 
idone, bosomed in tufted trees, rising 
above the tender green of the plain, 
which was covered with rich crops at 
that early season, broke the uniformity 
of the expanse. Among them the glit- 
tering pinnacles of Breitenlee, and on 
the right the massy tower of Neusiedel, 
were conspicuous; while on the left, 
the woody heights of the Bisamberg 
shut in tiie- scene. The widespread 
light of the bivouacs, along the broad 
expanse of the horizon, revealed the 
magnitude of the force to wUch they 
were opposed, and inspired an anxious 
disquietude through the French army. 
43. Uneasy at the situation of the 
troops which had crossed ov(hr, Napo- 
leon was on horseback by break of day, 
and in person rode forward to the out- 
posts, to satisfy himself as to the 
amoimt of the enemy's force by which 
he was likely to be assailed. Lannes 
with his usual impetuosity maintained 
that there was nothing but a curtain 
of ten thousand men in front, and pro- 



posed that they should be attacked 
without delay ; but Massena, instruct- 
ed by long experience, and who had 
surveyed the fires of the enemy from 
the steeple of Aspem the preceding 
night, gave a decided opinion that the 
whole Austrian army was at hand. 
Napoleon saw too good reason to ad- 
here to the latter view, and, instantly 
appreciating the magnitude of the dan- 
ger, rode back to the bridge to hasten 
the passage of the troops. Orders were 
despatched in every direction to as- 
semble the forces on the right bank : 
the corps of Lannes was already be- 
ginning to cross over; that of Davousty 
which had arrived at Vienna the even- 
ing before, was ordered up with all im- 
aginable expedition ; the cuirassiers, 
the Quards, the reserve cavalry, the 
park of artillery, all received directions 
to hasten to the bridges. But it was 
too late ; their narrow breadth would 
only permit a very limited number of 
soldiers to march abreast upon them ; 
the cavalry and artillery could only be 
got across with considerable difficidty ; 
and the one over the main branch of 
the river was so much damaged by the 
rise and impetuosityof the stream, that 
by four o'clock in the afternoon it was 
almostimpassable. Meanwhilethe Aus- 
trian army in great strength, eighty 
thousand strong, of whom fourteen 
thousand were magnificent cavalry, 
with two hundred and eighty- eight 
piecesof cannon, was alreadyupon them. 
44. The Imperialists advanced in. 
five massy columns, preceded by a 
strong cloud of horse, which concealed 
their direction and probable points of 
attack from the enemy. The first, un- 
der Hiller, next the Danube, moved 
by the meadows on the northern bank 
of that river direct upon Aspem; the 
second, under Bellegarde, with the gen- 
eralissimo by his side, advanced by 
Leopoldau, and also directed its steps 
towards the same village; the thiixl, 
led by Hohenzollem, moved by Breit- 
enlee also upon Aspem ; the fourth, 
conmianded by Rosenberg, was to ad- 
vance by Raschdorf towstfds Essling; 
the fifth, also directed by Rosenberg, 
was to turn the right flank of the 
enemy by Euzersdorf, and oo- operate 
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in the attack upon Essling ; the cav- 
alry, all massed together, was to move 
•over the open country between Rasch- 
•dorf and Breitenlee, so as to assist the 
head of any column which might find 
itself assailed by the enemy's horse. 
"No less than eleven of the Austrian 
batteries were of position, which, as 
they drew near to the enemy's lines, 
fient a destructive storm of round-shot 
through their ranks. The French were 
far from having an equal force at their 
disposal, and fiiey were particularly 
inferior in the number and weight of 
their artillery ; but by two o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the opposing hosts 
-came into collision, seven divisions* of 
native troops, besides the guards of 
Wiirtemberg, Hesse -Darmstadt, and 
Baden, in aU, fifty thousand men, were 
in line ; and from the known charac- 
ter of the soldiers, as well as the firm- 
ness of their leaders, a desperate re- 
sistance was to be anticipated. Mas- 
sena, with two strong divisions, was 
posted round Aspem; Lannes, with a 
thii-d, was in Essling ; the intermedi- 
*.ate space was occupied by the remain- 
'der of Massena's corps, the Imperial 
Ouard, and German auxiliaries, with 
the formidable cuirassiers of Bessi^res 
glittering in their front. 

45. Aspem, into which Massena had 
not had time to throw an adequate 
garrison, was in the first instance car- 
ried by the advanced guard of Hiller 
under Giulay. But the French mar- 
shal having quickly attacked it with 
the whole division of MoHtor, it was 
not only retaken, but the Imperialists 
pursued to a considerable distance to 
the northward. Ere long, however, 
the broad and deep columns of Hiller, 
Bellegarde, and Hohenzollem, advanc- 
ing to their support, warned the skil- 

* Viz. those of Molitor, Le Grand, Boudet, 
Pcrrand, Nansouty, d'Espagne, and Lasalle. 
•The first four were infiantry, the last cavalry 
of the reserve and cuirassiers. Their united 
strength, with the German auxiliaries, must 
have been at least fifty thousand men, as 
Molitor's and Boudet's were twelve thou- 
-fiand each. The French, however, assert that 
they had oi^y thirty thousand native troops 
in action on the first day. — ^See Abcbduke 
Chableb's Official Account c/ifie Battle of At- 
verrit Ann, Rtg. 884; App. to Chron. 884 ; and 
^Pelet, ii. 287. 



f ul French commander of the necessity 
of withdrawing all his troops to the 
defence of the village itself. The pros- 
pect which now presented itself waa 
capable of daunting the most intrepid 
hearts. On the left, three broad and 
deep columns were seen converging 
towards Aspem ; at a greater distance 
on the right, vast clouds of dust an- 
nounced that other masses were threat- 
ening Essling ; while along the whole 
front a formidable array of artillery, 
vomiting forth fire and smoke, steadily 
approached, rendering more awful the 
scene by the obscurity in which it in- 
volved all behind it. But this suspense 
was of short duration, and in a few 
minutes the Austrian battalions of 
Hiller, with loud shouts, advanced to 
the attack. If, however, the assault 
was impetuous, the defence was not 
less heroic ; and never had the expe- 
rienced skill and invincible tenacity of 
Marshal Massena been more conspicu- 
ously displayed. Stationed in the 
cemetery of Aspem, under the boughs 
of the great trees which overshadow 
the church, he calmly awaited the re- 
sult, directing the movements of his 
troops, and giving his orders to sup- 
port the points which most required 
it, with the coolness and precision of 
veteran courage ; while the crash of 
the boughs above his head, and the 
incessant clatter of grape-shot on the 
steeple, told how near the enemy's 
batteries had approached. 

46. Both piu^ties were aware that 
the fate of the day mainly depended 
on the possession of this important 
pointy and incredible efforts were made 
on either side to attain it. For seve- 
ral hours the murderous conflict con- 
tinued ; fresh troops were brought up 
on both sides to supply the place of 
those who had fallen, or were exhaust- 
ed in the strife : the Austrian infantry, 
the Hungarian grenadiers, the volun- 
teers of Vienna, rivalled each other in 
courage and perseverance in the as- 
sault, while the different divisions of 
Massena's corps in succession nobly 
sustained the defence. Every street, 
every house, every garden of the vil- 
lage, became the theatre of mortal 
combat : the shouts of transient suc- 
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cess, the cries of despair, were heard 
alternately from both parties ; an in- 
cessant shower of bombs and cannon- 
balls from the concentric batteries of 
the Imperialists spread death on all 
sides, alike among friend and foe ; 
while great part of the village took 
fire, and the flames of the burning 
houses afforded, as night approached, 
a ghastly light wherewith to continue 
the work of destruction, and illuminat- 
ed the whole field of battle. A des- 
perate conflict at the same time was 
going on in the marshy plain between 
Aspem and the river, where the wet 
ditches leading to the Danube athwart 
their i^nt, and the thickets of alder- 
bushes, gave the French the advantage 
of a natural fortification. For long 
the superior numbers of the Austrians 
impeded each other, as the position 
of the French centre prevented them 
from attacking the village on more 
sides than one ; but at length, at 
eleven at night, tiieir line having gain- 
ed ground in that quarter, a combined 
attack was made by Hiller in front, 
and Vocquant, commanding part of 
Bellegarde's corps, which had just re- 
pulsed a formidable charge of cavalry, 
in flank. In spite of the most heroic 
efibrts on the part of Massena, Molitor, 
and his officers, the village was carried 
amidst deafening shouts, which were 
distinctly heard above the roar of the 
artillery along the whole line. The 
French marshal made a gallant effort 
to regain his ground, and succeeded, 
with Le Grand's division, which had 
taken the place of Molitor's in this 
tremendous strife, in wresting some of 
the houses from the enemy : but the 
churchyard, and the greater part of 
the blood-stained village, remained 
through the night in the hands of the 
Imperialists. 

47. While this tremendous struggle 
was going on in Aspem, the central 
space between it and Essling was al- 
most denuded of infantry : the numer- 
ous and formidable Austrian batteries 
in that quarter being chiefly guarded 
by cavalry, with Hohenzollem's infan- 
try in their rear ; while the splendid 
horsemen of the French Guard con- 
cealed on the opposite side the weak- 



ness of their infantry in the centre 
of the line. So severely, however, 
were his troops in both villages, and 
even those of the most distant reserves, 
galled by the sustained and incessant 
discharge of the tremendous array of 
guns, that Napoleon ordered a grand 
charge of cavahy in his centre to wrest 
them from the enemy. Bessi^res first 
sent forward the light horse of the- 
Guard: they made repeated changes, 
but were unable to withstand the ter> 
rible storm of grape which was vomit- 
ed forth by Uie Austrian batteries. 
Upon their repulse the French mar- 
shal ordered the cuirassiers of the 
Guard to charge. These gallant horse- 
men, cased in shining armour, whose 
weight the English afterwards felt so 
severely at Waterloo, advanced at the 
gallop, shaking their sabres above their- 
heads, and making the air resound 
with cries of Vive TEmpereur! So- 
swift was the onset, so vehement the • 
attack, that the Imperialists, who saw 
at once the danger of the artillery, had 
barely time to withdraw the guns, and 
throw the foot -soldiers in their rear 
into squares, when the tempest was- 
upon them. In vain, however, Bes- 
si^res, d'Espague, and Lasalle, at the 
head of these indomitable cavaliersy 
swept round the now insulated foot, 
routed the Austrian cavalry of the 
reserve under Lichtenstein, which was 
brought up to oppose them, and envel- 
oping the infantry formed in squares 
of battalions on all sides, sunmioned 
them in the prideof irresistiblestrength 
to surrender. Cut off from all other 
support, the brave Hungarians stood 
firm back to back in their squares, and 
kept up so vigorous and so sustained a 
fire on all sides, that after having half 
their numbers, including the gallant 
d'Espagne, stretched on the plain, tho 
French cuirassiers were obliged, shat- 
tered and defeated, to retire to their 
own lines, and both parties at this 
point slept upon the field of battle. 

48. Rosenbei^s columns followed 
the course prescribed to them ; but, as 
the fifth coi<pB, which was to make the 
circuit towards Enzersdorf, and attack 
Essling on the extreme flank, necessar- 
ily required more time for its move- 
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ment than the fourth, which advanced 
direct by Raschdorf upon the same 
point, the latter retarded their march, 
and the combined attack did not take 
place till five in the afternoon. En- 
zersdorf was evacuated by the enemy 
upon the approach of the Imperialiats; 
and Lannea, at the head only of a single 
division, was threatened with an attack 
"by forces more than double lus own, 
both in front and flank. The fourth 
•column, which attacked the village on 
the western side, was vigorously chained 
in flank in its advahce by a lai^e body 
of French horse, detached by Bessieres 
from the centre of the line ; and the 
necessity of forming squares, to resist 
these attacks, retarded considerably 
the assavdt on that side. At length, 
however, the unsuccessful charge on 
the Austrian central batteries having 
thrown back the French cuirassierB 
in that quarter, and the reserve dra- 
goons of Lichtenstein having been 
re-formed, and brought up in great 
strength to the support of the centre, 
the Archduke ordered a general ad- 
vance of the whole line, at the same 
time that a combined attack of Rosen- 
berg's two columns, now perfectly able 
to co-operate, was made on EssUng. In 
apite of the utmost efforts of Kapoleon, 
ilie centre of the Austrians sensibly 
gained ground, and it was only by the 
most devoted gallantry on the ps^ of 
the French cuirassiers, who again and 
again, though with diminished num- 
bers, renewed the combat^ that he was 
able to prevent that part of his line 
from being entirely broken through. 
The violence of the fla.nTriTig fire of 
grape and musketry, however, which 
issued from Essling, was such as to 
arrest the Imperialists when they came 
abreast of that village ; and, although 
many assaults were made upon it by 
Rosenberg^B columns, and it was re- 
peatedly set on fire by the Austrian 
shells, yet, such was the intrepid resist- 
ance of Lannes, with his heroicdivision, 
who defended with invincible obstinacy 
^veiy house and every garden, that all 
the assailants could do was to drive 
them entirely within its walls. When 
•darkness suspended the combat, it was 
«till in the hands of the French. 



49. The night which followed this 
desperate conflict was spent with very 
different feelings in the two armiea. 
On both sides, indeed, the most stren- 
uous efforts were made to repair the 
losses which had been sustained, and 
prepare for the conflict on the morrow; 
but it was with very opposite emotions 
that the soldiers* breasts were agitated 
in the two hosts. On the side of the 
French, to the proud confidence of vic- 
tory had succeeded the chill of disap- 
pointment, the anticipation of disaster. 
The wonted shouts of the men wjere no 
longer heard; a dai'k feeling of anxiety 
oppressed every breast ; the brilliant 
meteor of the Empire seemed about to 
be extinguished in blood. They could 
not conc^ from themselves that they 
had been worsted in the preceding 
day's fight. Aspemvras lost; Essling 
was surrounded ; the line in the centre 
had been forced back; the enemy slept 
among the dead bodies of the French; 
while the multitude of slain, even in 
the farthest reserves of their own lines, 
showed how completely the enemy's 
batteries had reached every part of 
their position. The Austrians, on the 
other hand, were justly elated by their 
unwonted and glorious success. For 
the first time. Napoleon had sustained 
an undoubted defeat in the field ; his 
beet troops had been baffled in a pitch- 
ed battle ; his position was critical 
beyond example^ and the well-known 
hazard of the bridges diffused the hope 
that, on the morrow, a decisive victory 
would rescue their country from the 
oppressor, and at one blow work out 
the deliverance of Germany. 

50. But though anxiety chilled the 
hopes, it no ways daunted the courage 
of the French. Stretched amidst the 
dead bodies of their comrades, they 
sternly resolved to combat to the last 
man on the morrow, for their beloved 
Emperor and the glory of their coun- 
try. Sleep, induoML by extraordinary 
fatigue, soon closed the eyes of the 
soldiers ; the sentinels of either host 
were within a few yards of each other; 
Napoleon lay down in his doak on the 
sand of the Danube, within half a mile 
of the Austrian batteries. But no rest 
was taken by the chiefs of either army; 
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botli made the most strenuouB efforts 
to improve their chances of success for 
the following day. During the nighty 
or early in tibe morning, &.e infantry 
of the Imperial Quard, the remainder 
of the corps of Lannes, and the troops 
of Oudinoty were with much difficulty 
got across the bridges, so as to give 
Napoleon, even after all the losses of 
the preceding day, fully seventy thou- 
sand men in line ;* while Davoust, with 
thirty thousand morQ, was just com- 
mencing the passage of the bridges. 
The Archduke, on hia side, brought up 
the reserve^ consisting of the grenadier 
corps of the Prince of Reuss, from the 
Bisamberg to Breitenlee, a mile in the 
rear of the field of battle. ''Ejus 
proelii eventus utrumque ducem, di- 
versis animi motibus, ad matuiandum 
summse rei discrimen erezit. CiviUs 
instare fortuna; Cerialis abolere igno- 
miniam. Germani prosperis f eroces ; 
Bomanos pudor ezcitaverat." + 

51. Short as the night was at that 
season on the banks of the Danube, 
that period of rest was not allowed to 
the wearied soldiers. Long before sun- 
rise, the moment that the first grey of 
the summer^a dawn shed a doubtful 
light over the field of battle, the Aus- 
trian colimms of Rosenberg again as- 
sailed Essling in front and flank; and 
Massena, witii strong reinforcements, 
renewed his attacks on the churchyard 
of Aspem. Both assaults proved suc- 
cessful Essling for the first time was 
carried by the Archduke's regiment of 
grenadiers in the early twilight ; and 

* These munbers are ascertained in on au- 
thentic manner. Napoleon admits that *' the 
French army on the second day, on the two 
banks of the Danube^ was 20,000 men tupe- 
rior to that of the AnAduke, who had 100,000 
men in the field. " Davoost's corps was, at 
the utmost, not above 40,000 men after the 
losses it had undergone : at this rate, there- 
fore, the French army, which was all across 
ezceptinff that marshal's corps, would have 
been 80.000; and, deducting 10,000 for the 
losses of the preceding day, 7u,000 must have 
remained on the fietd on the 22d. — Napo- 
leon in MOKTHOLON, ii 78. 

t *'The result of thia day's action stimu- 
lated both generals, firom different motives^ 
to hasten ^e final issue of the struggle. 
Civilis, to follow up his good fortune ; Ceri- 
alis, to wipe out his disgrace. The Germans 
elated by their success, the Romans roused 
by shame."— TACiTua^ Hist., v. 15. 



the Imperialists, following up their suc- 
cess, forced the French lines on their 
left back towards the Danube, and 
straitened them considerably in that 
quarter. But this important success 
was coimterbalanoed by the loss of 
Aspem, which at the same moment 
waa taken, with the battalion in the 
churchyard, and four pieces of cannon, 
by the French division of Cara St Cyr. 
Both parties made the utmost efforts 
to retrieve these momentous losses. 
St Hilaire came up with his division 
of Lannes* corps to the assistance of 
that gallant marshal, who was now 
driven out of all parts of Essling except 
the great granary, and by a sudden ef- 
fort expelled the Austrians, who were 
never able again to recover their foot- 
ing in that Important village till the 
very conclusion of the battle, though 
the most desperate conflict, both of 
foot and horse, went on the whole day 
in its immediate neighbourhood. 

52. The regiment of Elebeck rushed, 
about the same time, with fixed bay- 
onets into the burning ruins of Aspem ; 
the French under Cara St Cyr were ex- 
pelled by the violence of the shook ; 
but they returned to the charge rein- 
forced by several battalions of the Im- 
perial Quaxd, and after a struggle of 
an hour^a duration, again drove out 
the Imperialists, and got possession of 
the churchyard, which by this time was 
literally covered with the dead. Hiller, 
however, was not to be outdone in this 
tremendous struggle. Again forming 
a column of attackjl in conjunction with 
part of Bellegarde'a corps, he himself 
led on tiie charge at the head of the 
regiment Benjofsky. Trampling under 
foot the dead and the dying, these he- 
roic assailants advanced through burn- 
ing houses, and a storm of shot» and 
by great exertions succeeded in driving 
the French entirely out of the village. 
The Austrian commander instantly or- 
dered the pioneers to pull down the 
walla of the churchyard, and bum the 
church and parsonage-house, so as to 
prevent these important points being 
again rendered a shelter to the enemy. 
Some additional regiments were soon 
after brought up under General Bi- 
anchi, which enabled the Imperialists 
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not only to maintain themselves till 
the close of the battle in this obsti- 
nately contested village, but to advance 
in the evening somewhat beyond its 
limits, and direct tiie fire of their ar- 
tillery upon the flank of the French 
lines, drawn up between it and Essling, 
which played till nightfall with tre- 
mendous effect upon the dense masses, 
who were there accumulated within a 
space of little more than a mile la 
extent. 

53. These bloody contests in the vil- 
lages were not such as by any means 
suited the ardent and impetuous mind 
of Napoleon. Relieved from the ne- 
cessity of remaining on the defensive, 
by the important accessions of force 
which he had obtained during the night, 
he was preparing a grand attack in the 
centre. For this purpose, instructions 
were sent to Massena, who had not yet 
been expelled from Aspem, to main- 
tain himself in that village ; Davoust 
was to debouch from the bridges, in the 
direction of Essling ; while Oudinot and 
Lannes, supported by the infantry and 
cavalry of the Guard, were to make a 
united attack on the Archduke's cen- 
tre, which it was hoped might be thus 
driven back, and entirely separated from 
the wings engaged in the combats round 
the villages. From his station behind 
the centre of the French line, Napo- 
leon, at seven in the morning, pointed 
out with his finger to Lannes, who was 
on horseback beside him, the direction 
which his coros should follow in their 
advance, which was where the Austrian 
line appeared weakest, between the left 
of HohenzoUem and the right of Ro- 
senheim. The Emperor soon after rode 
through the lines of the troopswhowere 
to advance, and was received with en- 
thusiastic shouts of Vive VJSmpereurl 
Attracted by the sound, the enemy's 
cannon directed their fire in that di- 
rection, though the fog which still lin- 
gered on the banks of the Danube con- 
cealed him from their sight, and Gene- 
ral Monthion was killed by his side. 

54. Instantly the necessary orders 
were given, and in a few minutes the 
whole of Lannes' corps were thrown into 
echelon, and advanced at a rapid pace, 
the right in front, the cavalry in reserve, 



immediatelybehindtheinfantiy; while 
two hundred pieces of cannon, arrayed 
in the front of the whole line, distracted 
the attention of the enemy by a fire of 
unprecedented severity. As soon as* 
Lannes, on the right, had made some- 
progress, the remainder of the French, 
centre, to the left, also advanced : Ou> 
dinot's troops formed the first columns,, 
with the cuirassiers immediately be- 
hind them, and the Imperial Qusoxl in 
reserve; so that the whole French line- 
between Essling and Aspem moved for- 
ward in echelon, the right in front, pre- 
ceded by a tremendous array of artil- 
lery. The shock was irresistible : the 
heads of Lannes' columns, skilfully di- 
rected against the weakest part of th& 
Austrian line, soon forced their way 
through, and threw some battalion» 
into disorder; into the opening thus 
formed the cavalry rushed with appal- 
ling fury, and soon a huge gap appeared 
between Rosenberg and Hohenzollem,. 
and the foremost of the squadrons pen- 
etrated even to Breitenlee, where the 
Austrian reserve of the Prince of Reuss 
was stationed, while the fugitives from 
the broken battalions spread in all di- 
rections the report that the battle was- 
lost. 

55. The Archduke nowfelt that the de-^ 
cisive moment had arrived: the battle, 
the monarchy, were at stake. In this 
extremity, that gallant prince displayed 
alike the skill of a consummate com- 
mander and the heroism of a common 
soldier. The reserve grenadiers imder 
the Prince of Reuss were hastily thrown 
into square, and brought up to the men- 
aced point; the numerous dragoons of 
PWnce Lichtenstein advanced imme- 
diately behind them; and the Arch- 
d\ike himself, seizing the standard of 
Zach's corps, which had begun to give 
way, addressed a few energetic words 
to the men, and led them back against 
the enemy. The generals around him 
emulated the noble example ; but many 
of them were killed or wounded at this 
dreadful moment. General Colloredo- 
received a ball in the head, close by the 
Archduke's side, and the diminished 
numbers of his personal staff showed 
how desperate was the strife in which 
the generalissimo was engaged. But 
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these heroic efforts restored the battle. 
Reanimated by the heart-stirring ex- 
ample of their chiefs, the soldiers stood 
their ground ; the dreadful column of 
Lannes was arrested in its advance, and 
the squares among which it had pene- 
trated, pouring in destructive volleys 
on all fiidcs, soon occasioned hesitation 
and anxiety in the dense array. The 
Austrian batteries, playing at half mus- 
ket-shot, occasioned a frightful eamage 
in the deep masses of Napoleon's troops, 
which, unable either to deploy under 
so teirific a fire, or to return it to ad- 
vantage from the edges only of their 
columns, were swept away without the 
power of making any serious resistance. 
From the moment that the iiruption of 
Lannes' column was stopped, and the 
regiments behind were compelled to 
halt, the French soldiers felt that the 
day was lost.* In vain the cuirassiers 
were brought forward, who dashed, as 
at Waterloo, through the intervals of 
the squares; in vain those brave horse- 
men rode round the steady battalions, 
and chaiged them repeatedly to the 
bayonets' points. Not one square was 
broken, not one column gave way; and 
the horsemen, grievously shattered by 
the terriblefire, were soon after charged 
by the enemy's reserve cavalry, under 
Lichtenstein, who came up with loud 
shouts from the rear, and driven 

* " We persisted," says Savary, an eye- 
witness, "in penetrating into the checker 
of sqxiares which formed the enemy's line, 
when the extreme severity of the fire of 
grape and musketry obliged us to halt^ and 
begin exchanging volleys with our antago- 
nists under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances. Eveiy quarter of an hour which we 
passed in that position rendered our disad- 
vantage greater. Our troops were all in mass 
or column, and could not deploy to return 
the firo with which they were assailed. 
From that moment it was easy to foresee, 
not only that the day could not have a fa- 
vourable issue, but even that it would probab- 
ly terminate in some disaster. They tried in 
vain to restore these disadvantages by charges 
of cuirassiers, which took place in several 
directions, but they had hardly pierced 
through the openings of the enemy's squares 
when they were assailed by the Austrian 
horse, three times more numerous, and 
driven back upon our infantry." This was 
b^ore the breaking down of the bridges, 
wnich is afterwards mentioned by the Duke 
of Rovigo.— Savary, iv. 77. 
VOL. vm. 



back in disorder upon their own in- 
fantry. 

66. At this critical moment, Hohen- 
zoUem, perceiving a considerable open- 
ing on the right of the French line, 
occasioned by the imequal advance of 
some of their regiments, seized the fa- 
vourable opportunity to dash in with 
Troluk's regiment, and occupy the 
space : it sustained itself there against 
all the attacks of the enemy, till the 
Archduke, who at once saw the im- 
portance of this movement, supported 
that gallant corps, when almost over- 
whelmed by fatigue and numbers, by 
six regiments of Hungarian grenadiers. 
These fresh troops pressed forward, 
intersecting the whole French line, and 
overthrowing everything which oppos- 
ed them : they even reached the bat- 
teries in the rear near Essling, where 
they were assailed by such a destruc- 
tive fire from that village, that nothing 
but the presence of the Archduke, who 
hastened to the spot, enabled them to 
maintain their groimd. At the same 
time, the want of ammunition began 
to be sensibly felt in the French army, 
especially by the artillery, the supplies 
of which were nearly exhausted by the 
incessant firing of the two days ; and 
accounts began to circulate, and soon 
spread like wildfire through the ranks, 
that the bridges were broken down, 
and all commimication with the re- 
serve posts, and two-thirds of Davoust's 
corps, still on the southern bank, cut 
off. In effect, at half -past eight, the 
alarming intelligence reached the Em- 
peror that the fire-ships and heavy 
barks laden with stones, sent down the 
river by the Archduke, had, with the 
swelling of the river, produced the de- 
sired effect, and that a considerable 
part of the bridge over the main 
stream of the Danube had been swept 
away. 

57. In this terrible moment Napo- 
leon's courage did not forsake him. 
Grave and thoughtful, but collected, 
he allayed by the calmness of hia man- 
ner the alarm of those around him, 
and immediately gave the necessary 
orders to suspend the attack at all 
points, and fall back towards the 
i o 
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island of Lobau. Before they could 
reach the columns in front, however, 
the advance of these was already ar- 
rested by the violence of the enem3r*s 
fire, and several battalions, melting 
away under the destructive storm, had 
begun to recede, or stood in a state of 
hesitation, unable to go on, unwilling 
to retire. The Austrians, perceiving 
these symptoms of vacillation, resum- 
ed the offensive at all points, and, 
forming two fresh columns of attack 
under Dedowich and Hohenlohe, made 
a sudden assault on Essling, which 
was carried, with the exception of the 
great granary, at the very moment 
that the French centre, slowly retiring, 
re - entered the narrow plain between 
that village and Aspem, from which 
they had issued in all the confidence 
of victory in the morning. This im- 
portant success rendered the situation 
of Napoleon well-nigh desperate, and 
disorder was rapidly spreading thro ugh 
the ranks; for Aspem, in spite of the 
most heroic efforts of Massena and 
Le Grand, was in great part already 
lost, and the capture of the second 
village precluded almost entirely the 
possibility of a retreat to the river 
side. 

58. He made the utmost exertions, 
therefore, to regain it, and general 
Mouton, at the head of a brigade of 
the Imperial Guard, being intrusted 
with the attack, advanced in double- 
quick time, and drove out the enemy 
at the point of the bayonet. Again 
the Austrians returned, and, pushing 
up to the very foot of the granary, 
fired, and thrust their bayonets into 
the loopholes from which the deadly 
fire issued which thinned their ranks. 
In the tumult, the upper part of the 
building took fire, but still the invin- 
cible French soldiers maintained them- 
selves in the lower storeys, amidst the 
roar of musketry and the crash of 
burning rafters. Five times did the 
Hungarian grenadiers rush up to the 
flaming walls, and five times were they 
repulsed by the unconquerable firm- 
ness of the Old Guard. At length 
Rosenberg, finding that the enemy was 
resolved to maintain himself in that 
post at all hazards, and that the com- 



bat there was constantly fed by fre.«»h 
reinforcements of the flower of the 
French army, drew off his troops ; 
and, desisting from all further attack 
on the village, confined himself to an 
incessant fire of grape and round-shot 
upon the French columns, which, now 
in full retreat, were massed together 
in such extraordinary numbers at the 
entrance of the bridges leading to 
Lobau, that every shot told with ^tal 
effect on men or horses. 

59. Anxious to crown his glorious 
efforts by a decisive attack, the Arch- 
duke now brought forward his last re- 
serves of Hungarian grenadiers, and, 
putting himself at their head, advanc- 
ed with an intrepid step against the 
retreating French columns, while the 
whole artillery, rapidly contracting in- 
to a semicircle round the diminished 
host) kept up an incessant and destruc- 
tive fire. The most vivid disquietude 
seized the French generals when they 
beheld their wearied bands assailed by 
fresh troops, which seemed to have 
sprung up from the earth at the con- 
clusion of this fight of giants. But 
Lannes arranged his best men in the 
rear of the columns, and, supporting 
them by the infantry and cuirassiers 
whom Napoleon sent up to his assist- 
ance, prepared to resist the attack ; 
while Massena, on his side, sometimes 
on foot, sometimes on horseback, with 
his sword in his hand and resolution 
in his countenance, seemed to multi- 
ply as necessity required his presence. 
Reserving their fire to the last mo- 
ment, the French veterans, when the 
Hungarians were within pistol-shot, 
poured in so close and destructive a 
volley that the advance of the enemy 
was checked, and a close combat with 
firearms commenced,- At that mo- 
ment, Lannes, who had dismounted 
from his horse to avoid the dreadful 
fire of the artillery, which swept off 
everything above the heads of the sol- 
diers, was struck by a cannon-ball, 
which carried away both his legs. As 
Kapoleon was engaged in the island of 
Lobau, in directing the position of 
some batteries to protect the passage 
into that island from the field of bat- 
tle, he saw a litter approaching^ on 
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*which, when it came up, he beheld the 
lieroic marshal, his early companion in 
arms in Italy, extended in the agonies 
of death. 

60. Lannes seized his hand, and 
«aid, with a voice tremulous from loss 
of blood — "Adieu, Sire ! Live for the 
world ; but bestow a few thoughts on 
one of your best friends, who in a few 
hours will be no more.** On his knees, 
beside the rude couch of the dying 
liero, Napoleon wept : " Lannes, dd 
you not know me ? It is the Empe- 
ror — it is Buonaparte, your friend — 
you will yet be preserved to us." — " I 
would wish to live," replied Lannes, 
•** to serve you and my country; but in 
an hoiu: I shall be no more." Napo- 
leon was deeply affected; he had never 
before evinced such emotion. "No- 
thing," said he to Massena, "but so 
terrible a stroke could have withdrawn 
me for a moment from the care of the 
.army." Shortly after, Lannes was re- 
lieved from his sufferings by a faint, 
which, after some days, terminated in 
death. St Hilaire, at the same time, 
was brought in mortally wounded.* 
It was time that this terrible carnage 
should cease : the generals and supe- 
rior officers were in great part struck 
■down ; the artillery horses were almost 
all killed, and the guns, for the most 

* These officers were among the moat es- 
teemed of all Napoleon's generals:— *" Lan- 
nes/ said he. 'was wise, prudent, and withal 
audacious, gifted with imperturbable sang- 
froid in presence of the enemy. He hadjrc- 
ceived little education ; all his qualities were 
derived fi:Y)m nature.' Napoleon, who wit- 
messed from his outset in the Italian cam- 
paigns the extension of his imderstanding, 
often remarked it with surprise. He was 
superior to all the French generals on the 
field of battle, in directing the movements of 
twenty-five thousand infantry. He was still 
young when he had thus risen to perfection; 
perhaps he would have ultimately risen to 
the same eminence in strategy, which he 
did not as yet comprehend. St Hilaire was 
remarkable, ever since the battle of Castig- 
lione in 1796, by his chivalrous character ; he 
was a good brother and parent, and was de- 
voted to the Emperor ever since the siege of 
Toulon. He was called, in the army, the 
chevalier without fear and without reproach. 
Napoleon shed bitter tears at his death and 
that of Lannes. They would not have been 
wanting in constancy in misfortune, nor 
have been faithless to the gloiy of France." 
—Napoleon in Montholon, ii. 83, 84. 

t The tenth bulletin acknowledged a loss 



part, drawn by the foot-soldiers ; the 
infantry and cannon had exhausted al- 
most all their ammunition ; the cavalry 
had already all retired into the island 
of Lobau; but still the rear -guard, 
with unconquerable resolution, main- 
tained the combat. The Austrians 
were nearly as much exhausted as 
their opponents; and, desisting from 
all further attacks, maintained only a 
tremendous fire from all the batteries 
till midnight, when, the last of the 
enemy having withdrawn from the 
field of battle into the island, exhaust- 
ed by fatigue, the artilleiymen sank to 
sleep beside their guns. 

61. Such was the famous battle of 
Aspem, the most glorious in the Aus- 
trian annals — for ever memorable in 
the annals of military fame. It was 
the first great action in which Napo- 
leon had been defeated ; for at Eylau, 
though, as the event ultimately proved, 
he had been worsted, yet, in the first 
instance, he remained master of the 
field of battle. The loss on both sides 
was enormous; but that of the French 
was much greater than that of their 
opponents,^ owing to their decided in- 
feriority in numbers, and especially in 
artillery, on the first day, and the 
tremendous effect of the concentric 
fire of three hundred pieces of cannon 

of fifteen hundred killed and three thousand 
wounded : a list of casualties so obviously 
disproportionedto the magnitude and obsti- 
nacy of the conflict as to excite the ridicule 
of all Europe. Subsequently Napoleon ad- 
mitted he had four thousand killed, which 
would imply a total loss of above twenty 
thousand. The Austrian official account, 
which derives credit firom the candour with 
which it admitted their own casualties, esti- 
mates the French loss at thirty-six thousand, 
on the authentic grounds that seven thou- 
sand French were buried on the field of bat- 
tle, and twenty-nine thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-three wounded were carried to 
the hospittus at Vienna. The experience of 
the British in the Peninsular War, especially 
at Talavera and Albuera, warrants the asser- 
tion that two armies of from sixty thousand 
to eighty thousand on each aide could not 
combat in so obstinate a manner for two 
days under the fire of five hundred pieces of 
cannon, all crossing each other, without a 
loss of above twenty thoiisand to the victori- 
ous and superior, and thirty thousand to the 
vanquished and weaker party. — Tenth Sid- 
UtvUf MoniteuVt Jime 6, 1809; Archduke 
Chablbs's Official AccoutU, Ann. Reg. 1809, 
395 ; App. to Chronicle; Thibaxjdbau, vii. 296. 
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on the second, upon the dense columns 
of attack, which the narrow extent of 
the ground, the awful' cannonade, and 
obstinate resistance of the Imperial 
squares, prevented from deploying in- 
to line. Eighty-seven superior officers 
and four thousand two hundred pri- 
vates were killed, besides sixteen thou- 
sand three hundred wounded, on the 
side of the Imperialists — a loss which, 
however great, the Archduke, with 
true German honesty, had the magna- 
nimity at once to acUnit in his official 
account of the battle. The French 
lost above thirty thousand men, of 
whom seven thousand were buried by 
the Austrians on the field ; a few guns 
and some hundred imhurt prisoners 
were taken on both sides : five thou- 
sand wounded fell into the hands of 
the Imperialists. For several days af- 
ter the battle, the Austrians were con- 
stantly occupied in burying the dead ; 
innumerable corpses were foimd in the 
smaller channels of the Danube ; the 
waters even of that mighty stream were 
for some days poisoned by the mul- 
titude of slain which encumbered its 
^ banks, and a pestilential air was waft- 
ed down its course, from the theatre of 
death. 

62. Driven back with all his army 
into an island in the Danube, after 
sustaining this frightful loss, the 
French Emperor, at ten at night, hast- 
ily called a council of war on the mar- 
gin of the river. Seated under a tree 
which overhung the stream, Napoleon 
beheld the great bridge in the central 
channel entirely swept away, and the 
lesser one of pontoons to the interme- 
diate island of Reduit also in ruins. 
Retreat to the southern bank from the 
island of Lobau was evidently impos- 
sible ; for the Danube, which had 
risen fourteen feet during the three 
preceding days, from the melting of 
the snows in the Alps of the Tyrol, 
was rolling impetuously in a raging 
flood, which had carried down every 
boat in the main channel, overflowed 
the whole low grounds in the island, 
and made even the narrow branch 
which separated them from the March- 
feld, usually only a few feet deep, a 
rapid and dangerous torrent. Never 



was an army assembled under more 
disastrous circumstances than the 
French on that memorable night. To 
the deep roar of artillery, the shouts 
of the combatants, and i^e incessant 
clang of musketry, had succeeded a 
silence yet more awful, interrupted 
only by the challenges of the sentinels, 
as they paced their melancholy rounds> 
or the groans of the wounded, who> 
without covering or shelter of any 
kind, lay scattered on the humid sur- 
face. Above twenty thousand brave 
men were there, weltering in their 
blood, or murmuring in their last mo- 
ments a prayer for their mothers, their 
children, their country. Gloom had 
seized on every mind, despair had 
penetrated the bravest hearts. It was 
universally known that the artillery 
ammunition was exhausted, and the 
commimication with the southern bank 
cut off; and it was difficult to see how 
an attack from the enemy, on the suc^ 
ceeding day, could be resisted with 
any prospect of success. Nearly half 
the combatants had fallen : every one, 
even though unhurt himself, had to 
deplore the death of a friend, a com- 
rade, a benefactor. Provisions there 
were none in the island; succour 
for the wounded, burial for the dead> 
were alike beyond the strength of the 
wearied survivors. A few were still 
buoyant with hope: and, protesting 
they had not been defeated, vocifer- 
ously demanded a renewal of the com- 
bat on the morrow; but the great ma- 
jority in gloomy silence mused upon 
their fate, and not a few openly mur- 
mured against the chief, whose impru- 
dence and obstinacy had brought them 
into a situation where victory was hope- 
less and retreat impossible. 

63. The influence of these gloomy 
feelings strongly appeared in the opin- 
ions of the chiefs who attended Napo- 
leon at his council of war on the shores 
of the island of Lobau. The bravest 
marshals of the army, Massena, Dar 
voust, Berthier, Oudinot, were there ; 
but they unanimously and strongly 
expressed the opinion that it was ne- 
cessary to retire entirely to the right 
bank of the river. Napoleon heard 
them all, and then observed — "But^ 
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gentlemexi, when you advise me to 
-vnthdraw across the riveF, it is the 
same thing as desiring me to retreat 
to Strassbuig. We can no longer cross 
except in boats; and that is equiva- 
lent to saying it is nearly impnucti- 
tcable, and could not be effected with- 
out abandoning the wounded, the artil- 
lery, the horsesi which would entirely 
disorganise the army. Shall we aban- 
don the wounded ? Shall twenty thou- 
sand brave men add to the trophies of 
the enemy?* Shall we thus openly 
proclaim, m the face of Europe, that 
we have been vanquished ? If we re- 
pass the Danube, the enemy will in- 
stantly do the same ; and then we 
shall never find rest till we are under 
the cannon of Strassburg. Is it on the 
Traun, the Inn, or the Lech, that we 
can make a stand? No; we shall 
speedily be driven behind the Rhine; 
and all the allies whom victory has 
given us will at once pass over to the 
enemy. Shall we add to the losses of 
these two days that of the men who 
are now dispersed among the woods of 
these islands ? If I retire to Vienna, 
the Archduke will pass the Danube at 
Lintz, and I shall be under the neces- 
sity of marching to meet him, and sa- 
crificing twenty thousand more in the 
liospitals, one half of whom, if I re- 
main here, wUl rejoin their standards 
in a montii. In a few days Eugene 
will descend from the Alps of Styria; 
the half of Lefebvre's corps will be 
disposable from the Tyrol; and even 
if the enemy, bypassing at lintz, should 
menace our existing line of retreat, we 
shall have a dear route open into Italy, 
where, with eight corps as8embled,t 
we shall speedily regain our ascend- 
ancy. We must therefore remain at 
Lobau: you, Massena, will complete 
what you have so gloriously begun; 
you alone can restrain the Archduke, 
and prevent his advancing, during the 
few days which are necessary to re- 
establish our communications. 

'* And yet the 10th bulletin only admitted 
a loss of SOOO wounded on both days. 

t Viz. those of Eugene, Marmont, Macdouald, 
Lefebvre. Bemadotte, Davoust, Oudinot, Mas- 
sena, besides the Guard and reserve; in all, 
notwithstanding their losses, a hundred and 
forty thousand men.->Jouun, iii. 213. 



64. The marshals, struck by the jus- 
tice as well as fortitude of these re- 
marks, all assented to the Emperor's 
opinions ; and it was resolved to de- 
fend the isle of Lobau to the last ex- 
tremity. The whole engineers and 
sappers in the island were immediately 
embarked for the right bank ; and at 
midnight the Emperor committed him- 
self to a frail bark with Berthier and 
Savary, and was ferried across the roar- 
ing flood to Ebersdorf. He leaned on 
Savary's arm in passing from the bark 
to the village ; but though his mind 
laboured, he was not agitated. Ex- 
hausted by fatigue, he threw himself 
on some straw, and took a few hours* 
sleep ; but shortly after daybreak he 
was again on horseback, actively or- 
ganising the transmission of provisions 
to the troops in the island, and pre- 
paring the means of re-establishing 
the bridges.:*: 

65. The conduct of Napoleon in 
provoking an engagement with inferior 
forces in so hazardous a situation as 
the Marchfeld, with a single and inse- 

t Several writers, and in particular one 
celebrated historian, whose temper and judg- 
ment are not equal to his talent, (Montoail- 
LARD, vi. 405X nave represented the early re- 
treat of Napoleon from the field of battle in 
the evening of the 22d, into the island of Lo- 
bau, and thence at midnkrht across the main 
stream to Vienna, as a pusillanimous desertion 
of his troops, which brings both his courage 
and capacity seriously into question. There 
does not seem to be any groiud for this opin- 
ion. Chiefs were not wanting to the French 
Emperor, who would, with the utmost gallan- 
try, head and stimulate the charges of the 
troops ; but his own proper sphere of action 
was different, and one mind only could sus- 
tain the weight of the direction of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men. Had Napoleon fall- 
en at the head of his Guards on the March- 
feld, no other moral courage would have been 
equal to sustaining the conflict ; the army 
would have reti-eated to the Rhine, and the 
mighty fabric of the Empire have been dis- 
solved in a moment The time had not yet 
arrived when it was the duty of its chief to 
conquer or die. The case was different with 
the Archduke Charles ; when he put himself 
at the head of the regiment of Zach, and, 
with the standard in his hand, threw himself 
on the enemy, the last hour of the Austrian 
monarchy appeared to be near at hand. The 
conflict was similar to that of the French on 
the heights of Montmartre : vain would be all 
the skill of the generalissimo, unless, in that 
decisive moment, the bravery of the colonel 
repaired the disorder, and arrested thedrcad- 
f ol irruption of Lannes' columns. 
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cure bridge in hia rear, has been the 
subject of keen discussion by the 
French military writers ; and three of 
the most distinguished of them have 
imdertaken its defence, and pleaded it 
with all their wonted ability. But there 
are some questions so plain, that in 
discussing them the strength of a child 
is equal to that of a giant ; and if Na- 
poleon, Caesar, and Hannibal, were to 
concur in justifying that extraordinary 
step, they would fail in producing any 
impression upon the common sense of 
mankind. The military is not, any 
more than politics, at least in its lead- 
ing principles, an abstruse art ; what- 
ever directs the proceedings of lai^ge 
masses of mankind must be founded 
on maxims obvious to every capacity. 
Napoleon himself has told us that the 
leading object in strategy is, with a 
force inferior upon the whole, to be al- 
ways superior at the point of attack; 
and that the greatest fault a com- 
mander can commit is to fight with no 
other line of retreat than by a narrow 
defile. His main charge against the 
generalship of Wellington, is founded 
upon the fact of his having fought at 
Waterloo with a single highway tra- 
versing the forest of Soignies in his 
rear. ** The position of Mont St Jean," 
said Napoleon, "was ill- chosen. The 
first requisite of a field of hatUe is to 
have no defiles in its rear. The inju- 
dicious choice of the field of battle 
rendered to the English army all re- 
treat impossible." 

QQ. Judging by these principles, 
which are recommended not less by 
the weight of his authority than by 
their intrinsic justice and sense, what 
are weto say of the general who, though 
superior by twenty thousand men up- 
on the whole to his adversary, on the 

* ' * On the two banks of the Danube, " says 
Napoleon, '*I had, at the time of the battle 
of Aspem, twenty thousand men more than 
the Archduke. In the battle of the 21st, 
twentv-five thousand men combated a hun- 
dred thousand during three hours and a half, 
and preserved their positions." — Napoleon 
in MoNTBOLON, ii. 78, Melanges. These num- 
bers are grossly exagtrerated, according to his 
usual practice ; but the greater the dispro- 
portion is made, the worse for Napoleon ; for 
how did a general, at the head of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men, come to expose 
twenty-five thousand to so grievous a chance 



first day, according to his own account, 
of the matter, exposed twenty- five 
thousand men* to a hopeless contests 
with eighty thotisand; and, on the 
second, precipitated seventy thousand, 
in close columns, against a semicircle 
of batteries containing three hundred 
guns, every shot from which feU with 
the certainty of destruction upon their 
crowded ranks, and that, too, when a 
vast river, traversed only by a totter- 
ing bridge, connected the troops in ad- 
vance with the reserve of the army, 
and served as the only possible way of 
retreat to them in case of disaster? 
It is in vain that his defenders argue 
that eight divisions on the field of bat- 
tle, with four under Davoust on the 
right bank, were equal to any force the- 
Austrians could bring against them.. 
Granted, provided always the commu- 
nication between them was secure ; but 
what is to be said to hazarding two- 
thirds of the army on the left bank,, 
when a narrow bridge, a mile in length,, 
shaking under the flood, separated that. 
portion from the remaining third on 
the other bank? Napoleon has him- 
self told us that " twice, on the Slst,. 
the bridges were carried away by the 
flood, and that the Austrian boats wera 
already dashing against the pontoons. 
At midnight the Danube rose in the- 
most frightful manner, and the pas- 
sage was a third time interrupted, and 
not restored till next morning, when, 
the Guard and Oudinot's corps com- 
menced their passage." What teme- 
rity, then, in such circumstances, to 
hazard a decisive action on the day fol- 
lowing with the whole Austrian army;, 
and precipitate Lannes into the centre 
of their batteries, early in the morn- 
ing, before either the bulk of Davoust** 
corps or the reserve parks of ammu- 
as combating against such odds, with a river- 
all but impassable in their rear ? There are 
occasions in war when such a risk as this 
must be incurred, and when to hazard it da* 
the first duty of a commander. Such was 
Wellington's situation on the Douro in 1809,. 
and Napoleon's own at Lodi in 1796, and in 
Champagne in 1814. But in 1 809 he lay under - 
no such necessity ; the capital, the resources, 
the arsenals of Austria were in his x>ower ;. 
the great stroke which was to fascinate man- 
kind bad been struck ; it was the Archduko? 
who was in the predicament of being com*- 
pelled to undertake perilous measures. 
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nition had crossed the perilous pas- 
sage! 

67. Nor is this all ; the result of the 
battle of Aspem clearly demonstrates 
that the method of attacking in colimm 
in a narrow field, and against a brave 
enemy is essentially defective ; and 
that the prodigious loss sustained by 
Napoleon was owing to his persisting 
in it under circumstances where it had 
obviously become inexpedient. The 
observations of a distinguished French 
military writer on tins subject /tre 
convincing and unanswerable. "The 
battle of Essling was lost/' says Gene- 
ral Rogniat, "in consequence of our 
having attacked in column the centre 
of the Austrian line. That centre 
skilfully gave groimd as the French 
columns of Lannes and Oudinot ad- 
vanced, while their wings insensibly 
approached our flanks. By means of 
that skilful manoeuvre, we soon found 
ourselves in the centre of a semicircle 
of artillery and musketry, the whole 
fire of which converged on our unhappy 
columns. Cannon-balls, musket-shots, 
shells, grape, bombs, crossed each other 
in every line over our heads, and fell 
on our ranks like a hail-storm. Every- 
thing was struck down or overturned, 
and our leading columns were literally 
destroyed : in the end we were obliged 
to fall back and yield to that fright- 
ful tempest, till we again came abreast 
of Aspem and Essling, the bulwarks 
of our wings." It was by a system of 
tactics precisely similar that Hannibal 
crushed the Roman centre, and gained 
the battle of Cannse. " Cimeus Gallo- 
rum ut pulsus eequavit frontem pri- 
mum, deinde nitendo etiam sinum in 

* " The wedgeof the Oanls, beinffFepulsed, 
in the first indt^mce retired to their origi- 
nal grounc^ then fell gradually back, and 
made a curve in the centre of the line. The 
Africans assembled on the wings* and, as the 
Romans incautionslyadvanoed into the heart 
of the battle, fell on their flanks. Soon, ex- 
tending their wings, they shut them in even 
in rear also.**— LivY, xxii. 47. 

t Napoleon saw these principles clearly, 
when judging of the conduct of other gene- 
rals : — ** Sempronius,** says he, " was con- 
quered at the Trebbia and Varro at Cannae, 
though they commanded armies more nume- 
rous than Hannibal's, because, in conformity 
with the Roman practice, theyarranged tbeir 
troops in a coliunn of three Imes, while Han- 



medio dedit, Afri circa jam comua 
fecerant, irruerUitmsque incaute in 
medium Romania circumdedire alas. 
Moz, comua extendendo, clausere et 
ab tergo hostes."* The military art 
is in its fundamental principles the 
same in all ages ; and it is highly in- 
teresting to see Hannibal's triumph, 
and Napoleon's defeat, arise, under 
the greatest possible difference of 
ground, arms, and contending nations, 
from the same simple and obvious 
cause.i* 

68. The Austrians, indeed, had not 
yet attained to the incomparable dis- 
cipline and firmness which enabled 
Wellington with British troops so often 
to repel with prodigious slaughter the 
French attack in column by a single 
line, three or four deep. But they did 
on this occasion, as well as long at 
Wagram, successfully resist it by re- 
ceiving the column in a checker of 
battalions in column — a disposition 
extremely similar to that adopted by 
the British commander at Waterloo, 
and which the Archduke then adopted 
for the first time, after having read a 
few weeks before the chapter on the 
principles of war, by General Jomini, 
where it was strenuously recommend- 
ed.t The dreadful carnage sustain- 
ed by the French troops in subse- 
quent battles, especially at Albuera, 
Borodino, and Waterloo, was mainly 
owing to the same cause. Doubtless, 
the attack in column is most formid- 
able, and it requires great firmness in 
a single line to resist a mass to which 
weight and numbers have given so 
much momentum. But its success 
depends entirely on the courage of the 

nibal drew up his in a single Une. The Car- 
thaginian cavalry was superior innumber and 
q utuity ; the Roman legions were attacked in 
front, flank, and rear, and in conaeauenco 
defeated. If the two consuls had adopted 
an order of battle more conformable to cir- 
cumstances, they would probably have con- 
quered. " What a luminous commentary on 
his own conduct and defeat at Aspem I — 
Napolbok in MoiSTHOLON, i. 282, ifilanges, 

t Each battalion was drawn up in column 
by divisions ; and as each division consisted 
of two platoons or companies, this was in 
fact forming them in column of attack on the 
two centre companies. And the battalion, 
consisting of six companies, or three divi- 
sions, was thus drawn up in three lines. 
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leading and flanking files; its ranks, 
massed together, present an unerring 
mark for the enemy's fire, if they will 
only stand to deliver it ; confusion is 
apt to arise in the centre from the 
losses sustained or witnessed by men 
not warmed by the heat of action; 
and if it is exposed to a concentric 
discharge, or meets with opponents as 
resolute as itself, it becomes liable to 
a bloody reverse. The same principle 
applies to breaking the line at sea : that 
system has done admirably with the 
French and Spaniards; but let the 
British admirals consider well before 
they adopt it in combating the Rus- 
sians or Americans. 

69. In truth, nothing can be more 
apparent than that, considered merely 
in a military point of view, the con- 
duct of Napoleon, in regard to the 
battle of Aspem, was altogether inex- 
cusable, and that it was the peculiarity 
and hazard of his political situation 
which made him persist in so perilous 
an imdertaking. He has told us so 
himself : *' At Aspem, at Jena, at Aus- 
terlitz, where I have been accused of 
acting rashly, I had no option : I was 
placed in the alternative of victory or 
ruin." He felt that his situation, as 
head of a military republic, required 
continual excitement for its mainte- 
nance; that he must fascinate the 
minds of men by rapid and dazzling 
successes ; and that the first pause in 
the career of victory was the com- 
mencement of ruin. Though in pos- 
session of the Austrian capital, mili- 
tary resources, and finest provinces, he 
still felt that the contest must not be 
protracted, and that, to keep up his 
character for invincibility, he must 
cross the Danube, and finish the war 
by a clap of thunder. Undue contempt 
for the Austrian troops, or ignorance, 
of the magnitude of the host which 
they had at hand, led him to hazard 
the engagement of the 21st, with a 
most unequal force ; and having once 
engaged, however imprudently, in the 
contest, he conceived that he must at 
all hazards carry it on, and, despite of 
his army being divided by the Dan- 
ube, and the difficulty of safe retreat, 
fight for life or death in the plain of 



the Karchfeld. It is the invariable 
characteristic of revolutionary power, 
whether political or military, to be 
perpietually exposed to this necessity, 
from the want of any lasting support 
in the interest and affection of the in- 
dustrious classes of the people. And 
it is in the experience of that necessity, 
not in any oblivion of the rules of the 
military art, that the true explanation 
and best vindication of Napoleon's con- 
duct, both at Aspem, Moscow, and 
Dresden, is to be found. 

io. The resolute stand made by the 
Austrians at Aspem, is one of the most 
glorious instances of patriotic resist- 
ance which the history of the world 
affords. Driven back by an overwhelm- 
ing force into the heart of the mon- 
archy, with their fortresses taken, their 
arsenals pillaged, their armies defeated, 
they still continued the contest ; bold- 
ly fronted the invader in the plenitude 
of his power ; and with imshaken re- 
solution advanced, alone and unsup- 
ported, to drive the conqueror of Eu- 
rope from the capital he had subdued. 
Contrary to what has usually been ex- 
perienced in similar cases, they showed 
the world that the fall of the metro- 
polis did not necessarily draw after it 
the submission of the empire; but 
that a brave and patriotic people can 
find their capital in the general's head- 
quarters, and reduce the invader to the 
extremity of peril, in consequence of 
the very success which he had deemed 
decisive of the contest. The British 
historian can hardly hope that similar 
resolution would have been displayed 
by the citizens of his own coimtoy; 
or that a battle of Waterloo would 
have been fought by the English after 
London and Woolwich had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. Contrasting 
the heroic battles of Aispem and Wag- 
ram, after Vienna had been captured, 
with the unbounded terror inspired at 
Paris by the advance of the Duke of 
Brunswick to Yalmy in 1792, a hun- 
dred and twenty miles from Ihe capi- 
tal, even when the people were in the 
highest state of democratic excitement^ 
it is impossible to avoid the inference 
—that as much in the conduct of a 
nation, under such circumstances, de- 
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pendfl on the national institutions as 
4>n the stage at which they have arrived 
in social advancement ; and in the in- 
vincible tenacity and far-seeing saga- 
city of an aristocratic government is to 
be found the only guarantee, from the 
•days of Cannso to Uiose of Aspem, for 
such an unshaken resolution, \mder 
calamities generally considered as ut- 
terly destructive of political indepen- 
dence. 

71. Nor would this heroic constancy 
have failed in obtaining its apt>ropriate 
reward, if the admirable directions of 
the Archduke Charles for the conduct 
of the campaign had been implicitly 
obeyed. It was the disobedience of hu 
orders by the Archduke John which de- 
prived the Austrians of all the results 
of the battle of Aspem, and enabled 
Napoleon to extricate himself with suc- 
cess from the most perilous situation 
in which he had yet been placed since 
ascending the consular tlux>ne. Had 
that prince obeyed the instructions 
which he received from the generalis- 
simo on the 17th May, and marched 
direct from Carinthia to Lintz, he 
would, in conjunction with Kollo- 
wrath, who was in that neighboiurhood 
some days before, have been at the 
head of an imposing mass at least 
isixty thousand strong, even on the 
23d, to which Bemadotte, with his in- 
efficient corps of Saxons, could have 
opposed no adequate resistance. Can 
there be a doubt that the concentra- 
tion of such a force directly in his rear, 
and on his principal line of communi- 
cation, at the very moment when he 
-was driven with a defeated army into 
the island of Lobau, wovdd have com- 
pelled Kapoleon to retreat; and that 
the battle of Aspem would have been 
the commencement of a series of dis- 
asters, which would speedily have 
brought the Imperial eagles back to 
the Rhine? The instantaneous ef- 
fect which a similar concentration of 
force from the north and the south at 
IBorissow, near the Beresina, produced 
on Napoleon at Moscow, three years 
afterwards, afibrds the clearest illus- 
tration, both of the importance of this 
movement, and of the prodigious effects 
lehidi it was fitted to have had, if pro- 



perly executed, upon the issue of the 
campaign. No hazard was incurred 
by such a direction to part of the Im- 
perial forces; for the Tyrol afforded a 
vast fortress, in whicl^ aided by its 
gallant mountaineers, the detached 
corps, though separated from the main 
forces of the monarchy, might have 
long maintained themselves against all 
the efforts of the enemy. And it is 
impossible to estimate too highly the 
fortitude and talent of the illustrious 
general, who, when still reeking with 
the slaughter of a recent defeat^ could 
conceive so admirable a plan for the 
circumvention of the enemy, and, un- 
dismayed by the fall of the capital, 
see in that catastrophe only the lure 
which was to seduce the invader to his 
ultimate ruin. 

72. From the important conse- 
quences which followed the occupa- 
tion of Vienna, and the seizure of its 
immense military resources by the 
French, may be deduced one condu- 
sion of lasting value to every indepen- 
dent state. This is the incalculable 
importance of every metropolis either 
being adequately fortified, or possess- 
ing, in its immediate vicinity, a citadel 
of approved strength, capable of con- 
taining twenty or thirty thousand sol- 
diers, and of serving as a place of se- 
cure deposit for the public archives, 
stores, wealth, and government, till 
the national strength can be &tirly 
roused for their rescue. Had Austria 
I>ossessed such a fortress either in or 
near Vienna, the invasions of 1805 and 
1809 would have terminated in the in- 
vader's ruin; had the heights of Belle- 
ville and Montmartre been strongly 
fortified, the invasions of 1814 and 
1815 would have been attended with 
nothing but disaster to the allied 
armies. Had Berlin been of as great 
strength as Dantzic, the French armies, 
after the disaster of Jena, would have 
been detained round its walls till the 
Russian hosts advanced, and six years 
of bondage saved to the Prussian mon- 
archy. Had the Kremlin b^en a cita* 
del capable of holding out six weeks, 
the terrible sacrifice of Moscow would 
not have been required: had Vienna 
not been impregnable to the Mussul- 
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man aims, the monarchy would have 
Bunk in the duat before the standards 
of Sobieski gleamed on the Bisamberg. 
Had the lines of Torres yedr<\s not 
proved an impassable barrier to Mas- 
sena, the fire of patriotic resistance in 
the Peninsula would have been extin- 
guished in blood: had the walls of 
Rome not deterred the Carthaginian 
hero from a siege, the fortimes of the 
republic would have sunk after the 
disaster of Cannae. It is by no means 
necessary for these important ends, 
that the whole metropolis should be 
environed by fortifications ; it is enough 
that a citadel of great strength is at 
hand to contain all the warlike and 
civil resources of the kingdom. 

73. Let no nation imagine that the 
magnitude of its resources relieves it 
from this necessity, or that the efful- 
gence of its glory will secure it from 
ultimate danger. It was after the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz that Napoleon first 
felt the necessity of fortifying Paris; 
it was in nine short years afterwards 
that the bitter consequences of the 
national vanity, which prevented his 
design from being carried into effect, 
were experienced by the Parisians. 
England now slumbers secure under 
the shadow of Ti'afalgar and Waterloo; 
but let not her infatuated children sup- 
pose that they are for ever removed 



from the chances of disaster, or that 
the want of citadels to surround the 
vast arsenals of Woolwich, Chatham, 
and the Tower, will not, and that per- 
haps ere long, be bitterly felt against 
either foi*eign or domestic^ enemies. 
These ideas, indeed, are not popular 
with the present age, with whom fore- 
sight is the least cultivated of national 
virtues, and in which the democratic 
character of the legislature has tinged 
the government with that disregard of 
remote consequences, and that uncon- 
querable aversion to present burdens, 
which is the invariable characteristic 
of the masses of mankind. Without 
doubt, if any minister were now to 
propose the expenditure of one or two 
millions on such central fortifications, 
it would raise such a storm as would 
speedily prove fatal to his administra- 
tion. It does by no means, however, 
follow from this circumstance, that 
it is not a measure which wisdom dic- 
tates and national security enjoins ; and 
in despair of effecting, at present at 
least, any change in public opinion on 
this particular, the historian has only 
to bequeath this counsel, as Bacon did 
his reputation, to the generation after 
the next, and to mark these words, if 
they should live so long, for the judg- 
ment of the world after the expiration 
of two centuries. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 



WAB IN THE TTEOL, NORTHBBN GEBMANT, AND POLAND. 



1. It is neither on the greatest fields 
of battle, nor the places where the most 
calamitous bloodshed has taken place, 
that the recollection of futiu'e ages is 
chiefly riveted. The vast theatres of 
Asiatic conflict are foi^otten ; the 
slaughtered myriads of Timour and 
Qenghis ELhan lie in undistinguished 
gi*aves; hardly a pilgrim visits the 
scenes where, on the fields of Chalons 



and Tours, the destinies of civilisation 
and Christendom were fixed by the 
skill of Aetius and the valour of Charles 
MarteL It is moral grandeur which pro- 
duces a durable impression; it is patri- 
otic heroism which permanently at- 
tracts the admiration of mankind. The 
pass of Thermopylae, the graves of Ma- 
rathon, will warm the hearts of men 
through every succeeding age : the 
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chapel of Tell, the field of Morgarten, 
still attract the generous and braye 
from every ciyilised state: the name 
of Wallace, the plam of Bannockbum, 
have rendered Scottish stoiy immortal 
in the annals of the world. The time 
may come when the vast and desolat- 
ing wars of the French Revolution 
shall be dimmed in the obscurity of 
evolving years; when the great name 
of Napoleon is recollected only as a 
shadow of ancient days, and the fields 
of his fame are buried in the waves of 
succeeding change; but even then the 
siege of Saragossa will stand forth in 
iindecaying lustre from amid the gloom 
of ages; and the war in the Tyrol, the 
strife of La Vendue, survive unshaken 
above the floods of time. 

2. The country now inunortalised 
under the name of the Tyrol, the land 
of Hofer and Spechbacher, lies on the 
southern frontier of Qermany, and is 
composed of the mountains which, 
stretching eastward from the Alps of 
Switzerhmd, are interposed between 
the Bavarian plains and the fields of 
Italy. Less elevated than those of the 
Helvetian cantons, without the awful 
sublimity of the Alps of the Oberland, 
or the savage wildness of the Aiguilles 
of Chamouny, the moimtains of the 
Tyrol are BtUl more romantic, from the 
singular and imposing character which 
they in general bear, and the matchless 
beauty of the narrow valleys, or rather 
clefts, which are interspersed around 
their feet. Their summits, though in 
one or two cases little inferior in height 
to the Jungfrau or the Titlis, are more 
rugged than those of Switzerland, from 
being in general somewhat lower, and 
in consequence less charged with snow, 
and exhibiting their vai*ious strata, ra- 
vines, and peaks in more undisguised 
grandeur than where a silver mantle 
has been for ever thrown over the 
higher regions. The general level of 
the country is less elevated than the 
central parts of Helvetia, and hence it 
is often more beautiful : the pine and 
larch do not appear in such monoton- 
ous masses : but noble forests of beech 
and oak clothe the mountain sides to a 
greater height than that of any hills in 
Britain, and a dark zone of pine separ- 



ates their brilliant hues from the grey 
piles of rock, or snow-besprinkled peaks, 
which repose in undisturbed serenity 
on the azure firmament. 

3. The northern and southern slopes 
of the Alps exhibit here, as elswhere on 
the sides of the great stony girdle of 
the globe, the same remarkable differ-^ 
ence in the productions of nature, the 
character of the landscape, and the dis- 
position of the human species. To the 
north of the central chsun of the Bren* 
ner, everything weal's a frigid aspect. 
Vast forests of pine and fir clothe the 
middle regions of the mountains ; na- 
ked rock or masses of snow compose 
their highest peaks ; extensive pastures 
afford nourishment to numerous flocks 
and herds; barley and oats constitute 
the principal food of the inhabitants,, 
and Indian corn is cultivated only in. 
the rich and sheltered vale of the Inn. 
The inhabitants, like all those of Qer- 
manic descent, are brave, impetuous, 
and honest; tenacious of custom, feai- 
less of danger, addicted to intemper-^ 
ance. But to the south of the range, 
these rigid features insensibly melt 
away under the increasing warmth of a. 
more genial climate. Maize and wheat 
are roared with assiduous caro in the 
few level spots which aro interspersed 
among the rocks; walnut and cherry 
trees next give token of the approach 
of a milder atmosphero; beedi and 
sweet chestnut succeed to the sable 
pine in the woody region above; the 
vine and the miUberry are found in 
the sheltered bosoms of the valleys; 
and at length the olive and the pome- 
granate nestle in the sunny nooks, 
where, on the mai^gin of the lake of 
Garda, the blasts of winter are averted 
by a leafy screen of almost perpetual 
verdure. But if the gifts of nature 
improve as the traveller descends 
to the plains of Lombardy, the char- 
acter of man declines: with the sweet 
accents of the Italian tongue, the vice& 
of civilisation, the craft of the souths 
have sensibly spread. The cities aro 
more opulent, the churches more cost* 
ly, the edifices more sumptuous; but 
the native virtues of the German po- 
pulation aro no longer conspicuous: 
the love of freedom, the obligation of 
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truth, the sanctity of an oath, are more 
faintly discerned ; iron bars on the win^ 
•dows of the poor tell but too clearly that 
the fearless security of general virtue is 
no longer felt ; and the multiplication 
of criminals and police bespeaks at 
•once the vices and necessities of a cor- 
rupted society.* 

4. Switzerland contains some spa- 
cious and fertile plains, and extensive 
Jakes diversify the generally rugged as- 
pect of nature; but the Tyrol is a coun- 
try of mountains, intersected only by 
& few long and spacious valleys. C^ 
these, those of the Inn, the Eisach, 
the Adige, and the Fusterthal, are the 
:most considerable. The first is formed 
'.by the river Inn, commencing on the 
eastern slope of the mountains of the 
'Grisons : it extends nearly a hundred 
miles almost in a straight line in a 
north-easterly direction, and under the 
successive names of the Engadine, the 
Upper and the Lower Innthal, extends 
from Finstermunz, on the frontiers of 
Switzerland, to Eufstein at the open- 
ing of the Bavarian plains. It is at 
first a cold and desolate pastoral glen, 
.gradually opening into a cultivated 
vale, shut in by pine-clad hills of 
■savage character; and for the last 
fifty miles expands into a spacious 
valley, varying from two to six miles 
in breadth, whose fertile bottom, per- 
-fectly flat» shut in on either side by 
precipitous mountains seven or eight 
thousand feet in height, is adorned 
-with numerous villages, churches, and 
towns, and maintains a dense and in- 
dustrious population. The valley of 
the Eisach, formed by the confluence 
•at Brixen of the torrents which de- 
.Bcend from the snowy summits of the 
Brenner and the Gross Temer on the 
•one side, and the mountains of the 
Fusterthal on the other, descends be- 
: side an impetuous stream, through the 
narrow passes and chestnut-clad steeps 
'between Brixen and Bolsano. It is at 
' length lost, at the latter place, in the 

* Out of eijjhty prisoners in Innspnick jail 
in 1882, fifty.flve were from the Italian Tyrol, 
-.though its population is only one hundred 
: and sixty-three thousand, while that of the 
German portion is five hundred and ninety- 
>eight thousand. —iNQLis's Tyrol, i. 185; and 
Maltb Bruk, vii. 650. 



larger valley of the Adige, which, 
stretching out to the south in a wide 
expanse between piles of fir-clad moun- 
tains to Trent and Roveredo, gradually 
warms under the Italian sim, till, after 
passing the frightful goi^ge of the Ital- 
ian Cluu8a,t it opens into the smiling 
hills and vine-clad slopes of Verona. 

5. The valley of the Etch, or Adige, 
descending from the cold and shiver- 
ing Alps of Glums, widens into the 
Passeyrthal, the original seat of the 
Counts of the Tyrol, still containing 
their venerable castle, and which has 
been immortalised as containing the 
birthplace of Hofer. It is distin- 
guished by an awful rapid, which, 
more nearly than anything in Europe, 
resembles those of the great Ameri- 
can rivers, equalling even the iaH of 
Schaffhausen in sublimity and ter- 
ror ;t after descending this foaming 
declivity, and forcing its way through 
stupendotis rocks, the Adige joins the 

t This noble scene, one of the most strik- 
ini; gorges in the Alps, has been immortal- 
ised in the lines of Dante : 
** The place where to descend the precipice 
We came, was Alp-like, and by what was 

there 
Such as all eyes would willingly avoid : 
And like that landslip which upon tho 

bank. 
On this side Trento, to the Adige fell. 
Caused by an earthquake, or the loosened 

soil. 
Where from the highest point at which it 

starts 
Down to the plain, so headlong is the steep 
That all means of descending are denied.^* 
Daittk; Ittfemo, adi. 1-9. 

t This remarkable rapid, the onlv one 
which conveys to a Euroi>ean traveller an 
idea of this striking feature of Transatlantic 
scenery, is thus described with graphic power 
and perfect fidelity by a distinguisned travel- 
ler now no more : — ** At this spot the river 
Adige presents one of the most magnifiuent 
spectacles that are to be met with in Europe 
—a rapid, almost a cataract, nearly a mile in 
length— one continued sheet of foam, rushing 
with a deafening noise and resistless force be- 
tween green pastoral banks more resembling 
the shores or a gentle lake than of a cata- 
ract. There is no fall of water in Switzer- 
land that will bear a comparison with this : 
it is not, indeed, strictly a cataract, but a 
water&ll of the most stupendous and im- 
posing kind, more striking, even, than the 
celebrated falls of Schaffhausen."— lyoLis's 
Tyrol, ii. 240. On a miniatui'e scale, the foils 
of Kilmorag, beyond InveiTiess, somewhat 
resemble these sublime rapids. — Fenonal 
Obtervation, 
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Tsde of the Eisach at Bolsano. These 
are the principal vaUeys of the Tyrol, 
but the upper parts of several others 
belong to the same country; in par- 
ticular, those of the Drave, the Salza, 
and the Brenta. The two firsts de- 
scending from opposite sides of the 
Gross Glockner, find their way into 
the open country, through long defiles 
of matchless beauty : the former, after 
washing the battlemen^ of Klagen- 
furth, to the Hungarian plains; the 
latter, beneath the towers of Salzburg, 
to the waters of the Danube; while 
the Brenta, after struggling through 
the narrow clefts and romantic peaks 
of the Val Sugana, emerges in still 
serenity into the Italian fields under 
the mouldering walls of Bassano. 

6. With ike exception of the Ori- 
sons, Switzerland contains few ruined 
castles. The moral earthquake which 
five centuries ago overthrew the feudal 
power of Austria in the Forest Can- 
tons, cast down in its subsequent 
shocks the authority of the barons in 
their simple valleys. But the case is 
otherwise in the Tyrol. Though en- 
joying, practically speaking, popular 
privileges of the most extensive kind, 
and yielding in no respect to the de- 
scendants of Tell in the ardent love 
of freedom, the Tyrolese have never 
gone so far as to expel the great pro- 
prietors; and though few of them are 
still resident in the country, the re- 
mains of their immense castles con- 
stitute one of its most peculiar and 
characteristic features. In every val- 
ley they are to be seen, rising in im- 
posing majesty on wooded heights, 
perched on crags, overhanging the 
floods, or resting on cliffs to all appear- 
ance inaccessible to human approach. 
The effect of these venerable and 
mouldering remains, surmounting the 
beautiful woods, and throwing an air 
of Gothic interest over the wildest 
ranges of the mountains, is inexpress- 
ibly charming. They go far to com- 
pensate the comparative absence of 
lakes, which alone are wanting to ren- 
der the scenery of this coimtry the 
most enchanting in Europe. Almost 
all these castles have their legends or 
romantic incidents, many of them con- 



nected with the Holy Wars, which are 
fondly dwelt on by the population : in 
several, the weapons and armour of 
the heroes of the Crusades are still 
preserved; and the traveller, in tread- 
ing their long-deserted halls, feela- 
himself sudde^y transported to the 
age of Godfrey of Bouillon, or Richard 
of England, and all the pomp and in- 
terest of chivalrous exploits.* 

7. Tyrol Proper has few lakes, though 
the adjoining countries of Styria, Salz- 
burg, and Bavaria, have several Two* 
most beautiful ones, the Kochel See 
and Walchen See, adjoin the great road' 
from Munich to Innspruck, and give 
token to the enraptured traveller of 
his approach to the mountain region;. 

on a grander and more perfect scale, 
Loch Katrine in Scotland, is described 
by an author who has transferred into 
romance the hues and colouring of 
nature : — " From the lake up to the 
very sky, on three sides stretched the 
mountains, like Titan steps whereby 
to scale the heavens, but divided at 
different angles by intervening valleys, 
up which was seen the long blue per- 
spective of interminable hills beyond. 
The first step of that mountain throne, 
carpeted as if with green velvet by 
pastures still unembrowned and rich, 
was covered with sheep and cattle feed- 
ing in peace. Beyond that, appeared 
a range clothed with glowing woods ol 
oak, elm, and beech, filled with the 
more timid and gentle inhabitants of 
the sylvan world; while above, ten- 
anted by the wolf, the fox, and other 
beasts of prey, stretched wide the Re- 
gion of the pine and fir : and towering 

* Eight-aud-twentv ooloeaal bnmze statues 
of princes and paladins of the middle ages, 
in armour, stand around the tomb uf Maxi- 
milian I. in the church of Holycross in Inns- 
pruck, and the effect of the group is extreme- 
ly impressive; though haraly eaual to that 
of the simple tomb of Hofer, vimcix it also 
contains, whose remains were brought there 
from his grave at Mantua in 182S. The castle- 
of Ambras, near Innspruck, formerly con- 
tained a unique collection of ancient armour,. 
which, when the author visited it in 1816, 
was one of the most interesting spectacles in 
Europe ; but the greater part of these pre- 
cious remains have since Deen removed to 
the Imperial museum at Vienna. — iNaus's* 
Tyrol, I 200, 219; and Eustace's /toZy, L 9U 
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•over all, grey, cold, and awful, rose 
the pedu of primeval granite, with 
nothing but the proud eagle soaring 
between them and heaven. Below, 
the lake, unruffled by a breeze, lay 
•calm and still, offering a mirror to the 
l)eauty of the scene, where every line 
of picturesque loveliness was reflected 
without a change, and all the varied 
colouring around, from the rich brown 
of the autumnal woods to the purple 
of the distant mountains, and the 
floods of amber and of rose that even- 
ing was pouring along the glowing 
Bky." 

8. In every part of the world, moun- 
tainous regions have been the nursery 
of superstitious feeling. The greatest 
works of man there appear as nothing 
compared to the magnificence of na- 
ture, and the individual is left in soli- 
tude, to receive the impressions which 
the sublime scenery in which he is 
placed is fitted to produce. Upon 
minds so circumstanced, the changes 
of external nature come to be con- 
sidered as the immediate work of 
some invisible power. The shadows 
that fall on the lakes at sunrise are 
interpreted as the approach of hostile 
bands; the howl of the wind through 
the forests is thought to be the la- 
mentations of the dead who are ex- 
piating their sins; and the mists that 
flit over the summit of the mountains 
seem to be the distant skirts of vast 
armies, borne on the whirlwind and 
treading on the storm. The influence 
of these feelings is strongly felt in the 
Tyrol; and the savage mountains or 
ruined castles with which it abounds 
have become peopled with the phan- 
toms of a romantic superstition. Lights 
are said to have been often observed at 
night in towers which have been unin- 
habited for centuries, andbloody figures 
distinctly seen to flit through their de- 
serted halls. The armour which still 
hangs on the walls in many of the 
greater castles, has been observed to 
move, and the plumes to wave, when 
the Tyrolese arms were victorious in 
war. Groans, they affirm, are still 
heard in the neighbourhood of the 
dungeons, where the victims of feudal 
tyranny were formerly sacrificed; and 



the cruel baron, who persecuted his 
people in his savage passion for the 
chase, is often heard to shriek, in the 
forests of the Unterberg,* and to howl 
as he flies from the dogs whom he had 
trained to the scent of human blood. 

9. Superstitions, too, of a higher 
and more holy kind have arisen from 
the devout feelings of the people, and 
the associations connected with the 
particular spots where persons of extra- 
ordinary sanctity have dwelt. In many 
of the farthest recesses of the moun- 
tains, on the verge of perpetual deso- 
lation, hermits in former times had 
fixed their abode; and the imagination 
of the peasant still fancies that their 
spirits hover around the spots where 
their earthly trials were endured. 
Shepherds, who have passed in the 
gloom of the evening by the cell where 
the bones of a saint are laid, relate 
that they distinctly heard his voices, as 
he repeated his vesper prayers, and 
saw his form, as he knelt before the 
crucifix which the piety of succeeding 
ages had erected in his hermitage. 
The image of many a patron saint has 
been seen to shed tears when a re- 
verse has happened to the T3rrolese 
arms; and the garlands which are 
hung round the crosses of the Virgin 
wither when the hand which raised 
them has fallen in battle. Peasants, 
who have been driven by a storm to 
take shelter in the little chapels which 
are scattered over the country, have 
seen the crucifix bow its head; and 
solemn music has been heard at ves- 
pers in the higher places of worship 
among the mountains. The distant 
pealing of the organ, and the chant 
of innumerable voices, are there dis- 
tinctly heard ; and the peasant, when 
returning at night from the chase, 
often trembles when he beholds fune- 
ral processions clothed in white, march- 
ing in silence through the gloom of 
the forests, or slowly moving on the 
clouds that float over the summits of 
the mountains. 

10. It may easily be imagined how 
strongly these feelings were excited by 

* A romantie mountain, six miles from 
Salzburg, at the entrance of the beautiful 
volley of Bcrchtolsgaden. 
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the approach of the war of deliverance 
in 1809. The emissaries of AuBtria had 
long before prepared the people for re- 
volt ; foreign oppression had led them 
to desire it with passionate ardour ; 
unknown to Bavaria, the whole popu- 
lation were impatiently expecting the 
signal to rise. During this period of 
■anxious expectation, the excited minds 
of the people clothed the air with an 
unusual number of imaginary appear- 
ances. In the gloom of the evening, 
endless files of visionary soldiers, clad 
in the Austrian uniform— cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery — ^were seen to tra- 
verse the motmtain-tops. The creak- 
ing of the wheels, the tramp of the 
horses, the heavy tread of marching 
eolumns, mtermingled with wild bursts 
of laughter and shouts of triumph, 
were distinctly heard; but all was 
hushed, and the spectres melted into 
mist and vapour, when the anxiety of 
the spectators induced them to ap- 
proach too near. The Tyrolese, nay, 
the Bavarian sentinels themselves, 
often beheld the Emperor^s tower in 
the fortress of Kufstein surrounded 
with lambent fire; and the Austrian 
banners, wrapped in flames, were seen 
to wave at night over the towers of 
Sterzing. Witiiered arms appeared to 
stretch themselves from the rocks in 
the most secluded recesses of the 
mountains; vast armies of visionary 
soldiers, with banners flying, and all 
the splendour of military triumph, 
were seen at sunrise reflected in the 
lakes which lay on the Salzburg and 
Bavarian frontiers. When the widows 
and orphans of the fallen warriors 
knelt before the Virgin, the flowers 
and garlands placed round the image, 
according to the amiable custom of 
Catholic countries, and which had re- 
mained there till they had withered, 
burst forth in renovated beauty, and 
spread their fragrance aroimd the altar, 
as if to mark the joy of the dead for 
the approaching deUverance of their 
country. 

11. The most remarkable feature in 
the national character of the Tyrolese 
is their uniform piety, a principle which 
is nowhere more universally diffused 
than in their sequestered valleys. The 



most cursory view of the country is 
sufficient to demonstrate the strong 
hold which religion has taken of the 
minds of the p«teantry. Chapels are 
built almost at every half mile, on the 
principal roads, in which the traveller 
may perform his devotions, or which 
may awaken his thoughts to a recollec- 
tion of his spiritual duties. The rude 
efforts of art have there been exerted 
to portray the events of our Saviour's 
life ; and innumerable figures, carved 
in wood, attest in every part of the 
country, both the imcultivated taste 
of the people and the fervour of their 
religious impressions. Even in the 
higher parts of the mountains, where 
hi^y any vestiges of human cultiva- 
tion are to be found, in the depths of 
untrodden forests, or on the summit 
of seemingly inaccessible clifi, the 
symbols of devotion are to be found, 
and the cross rises everywhere amidst 
the wildemess, as if to mark the tri- 
umph of religion over the greatest ob- 
stacles of natiure. Not is it only in the 
solitudes or deserts that the proo& of 
their devotion are to be found. In the 
valleys and in the cities it still pre- 
serves its ancient sway over the people. 
On the exterior of most houses, the 
legend of some favourite saint, or the 
sufferings of some popular martyr, are 
delineated; and the inhabitant deems 
himself secure from the greater evils of 
life under such heavenly guardianship. 
In every valley numerous spires are to 
be seen, rising amidst the b^uty of the 
surrounding scene, and reminding the 
traveller on the eastern frontier and in 
the Styrian fields, by the cupola form 
in which they are constructed, of his 
approach to the regions of the East. 
On Sunday, the whole people flock to 
church in their neatest and gayest at- 
tire ; and so great is the number who 
thus frequent these places of worship, 
that it is not uncommon to see the 
peasants kneeling on the turf in the 
churchyard while mass is performed, 
from being imable to find a place with- 
in the waUs. Regularly, in the even- 
ing, prayers are read in every family ; 
and the traveller who passes through 
the villages at the hour of twilight, 
often sees through their latticed win* 
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dows the young and the old kneeling 
together round their humble fire, or is 
warned of his approach to human ha- 
bitation by hearing their hymns steal- 
ing through the silence and solitude of 
the forest. 

12. Nor has their religion become 
corrupted by many of the errors which, 
in more advanced stages of dvilisation, 
have dimmed the light or perverted 
the usefulness of the Catholic Church. 
'Mingled, indeed, with a large inter- 
mixture of superstition, and interwo- 
ven as it is with innumerable legends 
and visionary tales, it yet preserves 
enough of the pure spirit of its divine 
origin to influence, in a great degree, 
the conduct of their private lives. The 
Tyrolese have not yet learned that im- 
morality in private may be absolved 
by ceremony in public, or that the pro- 
fession of faith can win a dispensation 
from the rules of obedience. The pur- 
chase of absolution by money is almost 
unknown among them ; and absolu- 
tion is never conferred, unless applica- 
tion for it is accompanied, according to 
the true Catholic principle, by the pro- 
fession at least of genuine repentance. 
In no part of the world are the domes- 
tic or conjugal duties more strictly or 
faithfully performed: "Nee corrum- 
pere et corrumpi seculum vocatur."* 
In none do the parish priests exercise 
a stricter or more conscientious con- 
trol over the conduct of their flocks. 
Their influence is not weakened, as in 
a more advanced state of society, by a 
discordance of religious tenets ; nor is 
the consideration due to their sacred 
function lost in the homage paid to 
rank, opulence, or power. Placed in 
the midst of a people who acknowledge 
no superiors, and who live almost uni- 
versally on the produce of their little 
domains ; strangers alike to the arts of 
luxury and the seductions of fashion, 
the parish priests are equally removed 
from temptation themselves, and re- 
lieved from the necessity of guarding 
against the great sources of wickedness 
in others. Each pastor is at once the 
priest and the judge of his parishioners, 
the infallible criterion in matters of 

* •'Nortocomiptandbeconuptediscalled 
the maimen cf tho age." 



faith, and the general umpire in the 
occasional disputes which occur among 
them. Hence has arisen that remark- 
able veneration for their spiritual 
guides by which the peasantry are dis- 
tinguished ; and it is to this cause that 
we are to ascribe the fact, common to 
the Tyrol with La Vendue, that thfr 
people followed with alacrity the call 
of their pastors to take up arms in. 
behalf of their religion and ancient 
princes. 

18. In ancient times the Alps were 
inhabited by fierce and barbarous tribes 
—and the classical writers have ex- 
hausted their eloquence in painting 
the horrors of the climate and the 
savage manners of the inhabitants of 
those imexplored regions.t Often th& 
Roman legions were impeded in their 
progress, sometimes thinned in their 
numbers, by these fierce barbarians ; 
and even after the mountaineers of the 
Rhsetian Alps had been reduced to 
subjection by the expedition of Bru- 
sus, it was still esteemed a service of 
the utmost danger to deviate from the 
highways, and even an affair of con- 
siderable peril to traverse the passes 
by the great roads themselves. Al- 
most all the inscriptions on the votive 
offerings which have been discovered 
in such numbers around the ruins of 
the temple of Jupiter Penninus on the 
Great St Bernard, and which come 
down to the latest periods of the em- 
pire, are filled with warm expressions 
of gratitude for having escaped the 
extraordinary perUa of the passage. 
Hence the singular fact, almost incred- 
ible in modem times, that even in liie 
da3n9 of Pliny, several hundred years 
after the first passage of the Alps by 
the Roman troops, the sources both of 
the Rhine and the Isar were unknown ; 
and that the naturalist of Rome was 
content to state, a century subsequent 
to the establishment of a Roman sta- 
tion at Sion in the Yalais, that ''the 

t "Thesnowsalmosbminffling^viththesky, 
the shapeless huts situated on the clifib, the 
cattle and beasts of burden withered by the 
cold, the men unshorn and wildly dressed, 
all things, animate and inanimate, stiffened 
with frost, and other objects more terrible 
to be seen than described, renewed their 
alarm."— LiVY, lib. xxi cap. 82. 
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Rhine took its rise in the most hidden 
parts of the earth, in the region of per- 
petual night, amidst forests for ever 
inaccessible to human approach.'' Few 
attempts appear to have been made by 
any of the Romans in later times to 
explore the remoter recesses of the 
mountains, now so familiar to every 
traveller ; none to reclaim or humanise 
their inhabitants ; their reduction, 
even by the legions, is enumerated 
with pride, as one of the greatest ex- 
ploits of the Emperors. Magnificent 
highways, constructedacross their sum- 
mits, connected Italy with the north- 
em provinces of the empire; but they 
suffered the valleys on either side to re- 
main in their pristine state of barbar- 
ism, and the Roman colonists hastened 
into more distant regions to spread 
that cultivation of which the Alps, 
with their rude inhabitants, seemed 
to them incapable. This inability to 
civilise a vast amphitheatre of moun- 
tains in the heart of their empire, 
would appear inconceivable in so great 
a people as the Romans, did we not 
perceive the counterpart of it in the 
present condition of the Caucasian 
range, the inhabitants of which main- 
tain a savage independence in the 
midst of all the civilisation and power 
of the Russian empire, and the preda- 
tory habits of whom are sufficiently 
evinced by their proverbial expressions, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of mo- 
dem enthusiasm or credulity to repre- 
sent them in more interesting colours.* 
14. What is it, then, which has 
wrought so surprising a change in the 
manners and habits of the inhabit- 
ants in Europe of the great mountain 
girdle of the earth ? What is it which 
has spread cultivation through wastes 

*See SPENCKit's Cfimutia, paaim. The 
eloquent author of these interesting travels 
has given a glowing account of the virtues 
and character of the tribes who dwell in the 
recesses of the Caucasus ; but it is evident, 
even from what he says, that they arenothing 
better than gallant robbers. The common 
expression wnich, he tells us, is used by a 
Circassian maiden of a lover whom she de- 
spises, ' ' Him I he has never yet stol e a Tcher- 
nemorsky cow/' speaks volumes as to the 
real character of this people, and corrobor- 
ates the unfavourable picture of their cus- 
toms dravm by a much more experienced 

VOL. vm. 



deemed in ancient times inaccessible 
to improvement, and humanised the 
manners of a people remarkable only, 
under the Roman sway, for the fero- 
city and barbarism of their customs ? 
What but the influence of religion ; of 
that faith which has calmed the savage 
passionsof thehuman mind, and spread 
its beneficial influence among the re- 
motest habitations of men, and which 
prompted its disciples to leave the 
luxuries and comforts of southern ci- 
vilisation to diffuse knowledge and 
humanity through inhospitable realms, 
and spread, even amidst the regions of 
desolation, the light of knowledge and 
the blessings of Christianity? Im- 
pressed with these ideas, the traveller, 
in crossing the St Bernard, and com- 
paring the perfect safety with which 
he can now explore the most solitary 
parts of these mountains, with the 
perils of the passage as attested by the 
votive offerings even in the days of 
Adrian and the Antonines, will think 
with gratitude of the religion by which 
this wonderful change has been effect- 
ed, and with veneration of the saint 
whose name has for a thousand years 
been affixed to the pass where his influ- 
ence first reclaimed the people from 
their barbarous life ; and in crossing 
the defile of Mount Brenner, where the 
abbey of Wilten first offered an asylum 
to the pilgrim, he will feel with a late 
amiable and eloquent writer, ''how 
fortunate it is that religion has pene- 
trated these fastnesses, impervious to 
human power, and, where precautions 
are impossible and resistance useless, 
spreads her invisible aegis over the tra- 
veller, and conducts him secure under 
her protection through all the dangers 
of his way. When in such situations 
and judidous observer, darke, who describes 
them as a nest of freebooters. ' ' The Circas- 
sians are almost all robbers by profession. 
The descriptions given of the natives in 
the SouUi Seas do not present human na- 
ture in a more savage state thtm its condi- 
tion exhibits among the Caucasians. In- 
structed from their infancy to consider war 
and plunder not only as a necessary but 
an honourablo occupation, they bear in 
their countenances the most striking ex- - 
pressions of ferocious valour and of dupli- 
city."— See Clarke's Travels, chap. 1. vol. ii. 
84,35. 
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he reflects upon his security, and re- 
collects that these mountains, so savage 
and so well adapted to the purposes of 
murderers and banditti, have not in 
the memory of man been stained with 
human blood, he ought to do justice 
to the cause, and gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the influence of religion. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, he will be- 
hold with indulgence, perhaps even 
with interest, the crosses which fre- 
quently mark the brow of a precipice, 
and the little chapels hollowed out of 
the rock where the road is narrowed ; 
he will consider them as so many 
pledges of security, and rest assured 
that so long as the pious mountaineer 
continuesto adore the 'good Shepherd;* 
and to implore the prayer of the af- 
flicted Mother, he will never cease to 
befriend the traveller nor to discharge 
the duties of hospitality." * 

15. Though inhabiting the same 
mountain- range, and under the influ- 
ence of the same climate as the Swiss, 
the Tyrolese are distingxiished by a 
totally different national character ; a 
striking example of the undying influ- 
ence of that difference of race which 
appears to stamp indelible features on 
the remotest generations of men. Both 
have the usuid qualities of mountain- 
eers — a bold and intrepid character, a 
frame fitted to endure toil, a soul ca- 
pable of despising danger; both are 
distinguished by their uniform and en- 
thusiastic love of freedom, and both 
have been celebrated in eveiy age for 
their heroic and martial exploits. But, 
nevertheless, the fundamental princi- 
ples of their life are different. The 
Tyrolese is animated with an ardent 
and enthusiastic loyalty: attachment 
to the house of Austria has ever dis- 
tinguished him; he mingles prayers 
for his beloved Eaisar with his suppli- 
cations for his family and his country. 

* It is to the unceasing effortsof the dei^gy, 
doling the many centuries that elapsed be- 
tween the fall of the Boman empire and the 
revival of knowledge, that the Judicious his- 
torian of Switzerland ascribes the early civi- 
lisation and humane disposition in modem 
times of the Helvetic tribes ; and invariably 
the first traccsof orderand industry appeared 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the re- 
ligious establishments. — Flamta's Switzev 
land, i. 17, et seq. 



The Swiss, nursed in repubh'can ideas, 
abhors the very name or emblems of 
royalty. The Tyrolese is ardent^ im- 
petuous, sometimes inconsiderate ; the 
Swiss grave, reflecting, always tena- 
cious. The former seldom quits his 
native valleys for foreign service, and 
has never sold his blood in mercenaiy 
bands ; the latter is to be found in the 
remotest countries of Europe, and has 
in every age lent out his valour for 
foreign gold. Patriotic devotion strong- 
ly animates both; but in the Tyrolese 
it is dignified by disinterested attach- 
ment to the throne ; in the Swiss, 
somewhat dimmed by its union with 
the thirst for individual aggrandise- 
ment. 

16. Notwithstanding, however, the 
long-established and hereditary loyalty 
of the Tyrolese, there is no part of 
Europe where the love of freedom is 
more strongly felt, or its practical bless- 
ings have been more uninterruptedly 
enjoyed. In every part of the country, 
the bold and martial air of the pea- 
santry, their athletic form and fearless 
eye, bespeak the liberty and indepen- 
dence which they enjoy. Often the 
people carry arms, universally they pos- 
sess them; on Sundays or holidays 
they usually appear with costly weapons 
in their belts or slung over their shoul- 
ders, as a mark at once of their wealth 
and privileges. The frequent exercise 
of the chase, and the universal prac- 
tice of firing at targets and serving in 
the militia or trained bands, have given 
them great proficiency in the use of 
firearms— of which the French and Ba- 
varians, in the course of the war, had 
ample experience. It was in a great 
degree in consequence of the extraor- 
dinary perfection of the Tyrolese marks- 
men that the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, with little aid from the Austrian 
armies, were enabled for so long a pe- 
riod to make head against the united 
forces of France and Bavaria. Their 
dress is singularly calculated to add to 
this impression. That of the men con- 
sists, in general, of a broad-brimmed 
hat, sometimes ornamented with a 
feather ; a jacket, tight to the shape, 
but generally worn open, and exhibit- 
ing a red or green waistcoat ; a broad 
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^rdle, richly ornamented, fastened in 
front by a large buckle of costly work- 
manship ; embossed braces worn over 
•the waistcoat, and supporting tight 
breeches, which, with gaiters up to the 
knee, are invariably made of black 
leather. The colours of the attire, es- 
pecially about the breast, are brilliant 
:and varied, and, with the pistols or 
knife stuck in the girdle, bespeak a de- 
gree of opulence rarely to be met with 
in the actual cultivators of any other 
-country. But everything about them 
indicates general and long-established 
wellbeing, and demonstrates that the 
-opulence which industry had won has 
been fearlessly and habitually display- 
ed by the possessors. They are courte- 
ous and hospitable in their manner 
towards strangers ; but they expect a 
similar treatment from these ; and in 
no country of Europe is an insult more 
likely to be avenged, or is the peasant 
more ready to redress with his own 
hands any wrong, whether real or ima- 
ginary, which he may have received. 
Honest, sincere, and brave, the people 
are yet warm in their temperament ; 
;and acknowledging no superiors, and 
being but little habituated to grada- 
tion of rank, they expect to be treated 
on all occasions on the footing of re- 
spect and equality. But if this is done, 
in no part of the world will the fo- 
reigner experience a more courteous 
Teception, or can he repose with more 
perfect security on the honesty and 
(fidelity of the inhabitants. 

17. The two circumstances which 
have mainly contributed to nourish 
these independent and manly feelings 
in the Tyrolese peasantry, are the prac- 
tical freedom of their government, and 
the circumstance of their being, in gen- 
-eral, proprietors of the lands which they 
cultivate. Though forming part of a 
despotic monarchy, ever since the ac- 
•quisition of their province by Austria 

* In the Tyrol, as in Sweden, the four 
orders of nobles, clergy, burghers, and pea- 
^*arUs, met in a general convocation at Inns- 
pruck, where the president was chosen by 
Tthe suffrages of the united body. The Bishops 
of Trent and Brixen were usually elected 
^altei-nately for that situation. In these as- 
semblies, all matters relative to taxation, 
.as well as the calling out of the militia, were 
settled ; and in order to fjucilitate the latter. 



in 1363, the Tyrolese have uniformly 
been in the practical possession of aU 
the blessings of freedom; and from the 
earliest times they have enjoyed the 
two grand privileges of voting for re- 
presentative assemblies, and not being 
taxed without their own consent.* Im- 
pressed with the bold and impetuous 
character of these fearless mountain- 
eers, as well as the vast importance, in 
a military point of view, of their coun- 
try to the defence of the Hereditary 
States, the Austrians not only never 
made any attempt to infringe their 
privileges, but treated the inhabitants 
with such lenity that they knew gov- 
ernment only by the protection and 
benefits which it afforded. The taxes 
were so light as to be almost imper- 
ceptible ; civil appointments were al- 
most all filled by natives ; municipal 
officers elected by the people; custom- 
house restraints were hardly felt ; the 
conscription was unknown. Four bat* 
talions of light-armed troops were all 
that was required by government from 
the province, though it contained seven 
hundred thousand souls— a requisition 
rather felt as a privilege than a burden, 
as it afforded a vent to their numerous 
and warlike youth. The military ser- 
vice was extremely popular, and these 
regiments were always filled up by vol- 
unteers. But the whole male inhabi- 
tants were enrolled in the militia, and 
regularly instructed in ball -practice 
and the rudiments of the military art. 
Twenty thousand men, capable of be- 
ing augmented to double that force 
in case of need, were at all times 
ready to defend their mountains, and 
often, by their hardihood and valour, 
rendered essential service to the mon- 
archy in the most critical periods of 
its history. 

18. In the German Tyrol, the pea- 
santry are almost all owners of the land 
they cultivate ; a state of things of all 

a sort of conscription was established, and 
the days of service, being in general forty- 
two, were fixed upon. These days were a 
period of festivity and recreation to the 
youth upon whom the lot fell. To the lat- 
est times, previous to the cession of the 
{)rovince to Bavaria in 1806, these privi- 
eges had been religiously observed by the 
Austrian government. — Muller's G(*ckichU, 
ii. 27, 29. 
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others the most favourable to social 
happiness, when not brought about by 
the spoliation of others, and accom- 
panied by a tolerable administration of 
government. It is much less so on the 
Italian side of the mountains; there, 
great proprietors, with their attendant 
evils of non-resident gentry and resi- 
dent middlemen, are to be found. 
Hence, in a great degree, as well as in 
the original difference of race, the wide 
distinction between these two great 
divisions of the country in the charac- 
ter and independence of the people. 
Their look, their customs, their char- 
acter, are essentially distinct. In the 
German Tyrol are to be seen a national 
dress, primitive usages, early hours, in- 
dependent character, intrepid resolu- 
tion ; in the Italian, polished manners, 
harmonious accent, opulent cities, self* 
ish craft, enervating luxury. The line 
between the two, however, is not to be 
drawn merely according to the flow of 
the waters into the Danube or the Po; 
the German population has overpassed 
the crest of the mountains, and come 
far down towards the Italian plains ; 
all the valleys of the Adige and the 
Eisach above Bolsano are inhabited by 
the northern brood, who, with the harsh 
language and fair hair, have preserved 
the virtues and customs of their fathers. 
The population of German is nearly 
four times that of Italian descent; and 
in all struggles for freedom and inde- 
pendence, though the latter has not 
been wanting in enei-getic characters, 
the weight of the contest has fallen 
upon the Gk>thic race. 

19. To complete the pictiu^ of this 
highly-interesting x>eople, it is only ne- 
cessary to observe, that they are all 
frugal and industrious, that domestic 
manufactures are to be found in many 
of their cottages, and valuable salt- 
mines at Hall, on the lower Inn ; but 
that the great reliance of the people is 
on the resources of agriculture. The 
wonderful effect of a general diffusion 
of property, in stimulating the efforts 
of individual industry, is nowhere more 
conspicuous. The grass which grows 
on the sides of declivities too steep for 
pasture is carefully cut for the cattle; 
the atmospheric action on rocks is ren- 



dered serviceable by conveying thein 
debris to cultivated fields; and th& 
stranger sometimes observes with as- 
tonishment a Tyrolese peasant, with a 
basket in his hand, descending inacces- 
sible clifi&, by means of a rope, in order 
that he may gain a few feet of land at 
the bottom, and devote it to agricul- 
ture. All the family labour at the littl& 
paternal estate: the daughters tend the 
cows, or bring in the grass ; the sons 
work with the father in the field, or 
carry on some species of manufacture 
within doors. Notwithstanding this 
universal industry, however, the coun- 
try is too sterile to maintain, from its 
own resources, its numerous inhabit- 
ants. A large proportion of it is covered 
with forest, a still larger is desert rock 
or snow, tenanted only by the chamois 
and the marmot; and a considerable 
portion of the people are yearly induced 
to seek the means of bettering theic 
condition in neighbouring and richer 
countries, from whence duch of them 
as prosper return, after many years of 
absence, to purchase a little domain in 
their beloved valleys. 

20. The Tyrolese are of a singularly, 
mechanical turn. Necessity has driven 
them to the useful arts as a means of 
supplying the deficiencies of nature; 
and the numerous mountain streama 
and cascades, with which the country 
aboimds, afford ample opportunity of 
obtaining, at no expense, an external 
power capable of setting in motion 
their simple machinery. Conducted 
into the fields, the houses, and mills, 
by little wooden troughs, in the course 
of their precipitous descent, the motm- 
tain torrents perform the most impor- 
tant functions of domestic economy;. 
The irrigation of meadows, the grind- 
ing of com, the making of oil, the fab- 
rication of tools, are sl\ performed by 
these streams, or the mills which they 
set in motion. In many places each, 
peasant has his mill, which is applied 
to almost every purpose of life — even 
the rocking of a cradle is sometimes 
performed by means of a water-wheeL 
Nor are the most minute arts over- 
looked by this industrious people; and 
numbers of families earn a not con- 
temptible livelihood by rearing canary 
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Jbirds, which are sold in all the cities of 
Europe.* 

21. To a people of such a character, 
^and enjoying such advantages under 
the paternal government of their an- 
cient princes, their forcible transfer- 
ence to the rule of Bavaria, by the treaty 
of Presbuig, had been the subject of 
inextinguishable aversion. The cabinet 
joi Munich, little acquainted with the 
^character of the inhabitants, ignorant 
of the delicacy requisite in the manage- 
jnent of freebom mountaineers, and 
xelying on the powerful military aid of 
France and the Rhenish confederacy, 
adopted the dangerous policy, without 
vattempting to remedy their grievances, 
of coercing their discontents by force. 
Though all their privileges were so- 
Jemnly guaranteed by Bavaria in the 
treaty of Ptesburg, 1805,tyet no sooner 
were the Bavarian authorities establish- 
ed in the country, than all these stipula- 
tions were basely violated. The court of 
Munich seemed intent only on making 
the utmost of their newacquisition, as if 
under a presentiment that their tenure 
of it was not destined to be of very long 
duration. The constitution, whidi had 
subsisted for ages, was overthrown by 
A royal edict : the representative estates 
were suppressed, and the provincial 

* The following are acme of the more im- 
portant statistical fitcts connected with the 
population of the Tyrol, viz. : — 

Inhabitants, .... 762,000 

German race, . 



Italian race, 

Cows, 

Sheep, 

Oxen, 

<3oats. 

Elementary schools. 

Do., endowed by govemment, 

Meadows, . . (Acres.) 



Fields, 
Vineyards, 
Forests, . 
Bock and wastes 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



16S.420 

181,000 

187,000 

44,000 

68,000 

785 

16 

820,000 . 

152.000 

1.700 

1,508,600 

2,900,700 

The people are all Boman Catholica The 
iaiiBfeness of the proportion of the country in 
forest and rock is very remarkable, and suf- 
ficiently explains its romantic character.— 
•Maltb Bbun, vii. 549, 651. 

t "The above-mentioned countries (the 
Tyrol and Vorarlbcrg) shall be eiy'oyed by 
Ills Majesty the King of Bavaria in the same 
-manner, and with the tame riglUt and prtroga- 
tivUt as the Emperor of Germany and Austria, 
and the princes of his house, enjoyed them, 
and no otherwise.**— Treaty of Prealmrg, Dec 
-26, 1806, AH. 8; Marten's fiup. iv. 216. 



funds seized. No less than eight new 
and oppressive taxes were imposed, 
and levied with the utmost rigour; 
the country, after the model of revolu- 
tionaiy France, was divided into the de- 
partments of the Inn, the Etch, and the 
Eisach ; the dramatised legends, which 
formed so lai^e a part of the aiQuse- 
ment of the people, were prohibited, 
all pilgrimages to chapels or places of 
extraordinary sanctity forbidden. The 
convents and monasteries were confis- 
cated, and their estates sold; the church 
plate and holy vessels melted down and 
disposed of ; the royal property was all 
brought into the market; even the an- 
cient castle of the Tyrol in the Pas- 
seyrthal was not spared. New imposts 
were daily exacted without any consul- 
tation with the estates of the people ; 
specie became scarce, from the quan- 
tity of it which was drawn off to the 
royal treasury ; the Austrian notes were 
reduced to half their value ; and the 
feelings of the people were irritated 
almost to madness by the compulsory 
levy of men to serve in the ranks of 
their oppressors. It was even attempt- 
ed to change the very name of the coim- 
try, and incorporate it with the Bava- 
rian provinces; and to the southern pro- 
vinces the use of their mother tongue 
was only to be permitted for a few 
years.? 

22. The existence and wide diffusion 
of these discontents were well known 
to the Austrian government, by whom 
a constant correspondence with the dis- 
affected leaders had been maintained in 
secret, ever since that valuable province 
had been reft from their dominion. Sen- 
sible of the immense error committed 
t Beauhamais, by an order dated Moicow, 
September 24, 1812, only permitted to some 
of the southern districts the use of their 
mother tongue for six years longer. — Quar' 
terly Review, xvii. 351. The date is singular 
and ominous. Napoleon afterwards was 
well aware how much the Tyrolese revolt 
was owing to the mismanagement of the 
Bavarians, and said to Count Bubna, " The 
Bavarians did not know how to govern tho 
Tyrolese, and were unworthy to rule that 
noble country." — Oeidi. And. Sofer, 16. In 
truth, however, it was the magnitude and 
weight of his own exactions, in men and 
money, from that subject power, which drove 
the cabinet of Munich to the severe measures 
which had so powerful an effect in bringing 
about the insurrection. 
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in 1805, in stripping the country of re- 
gular troops, at the very time when the 
advance of the French to Vienna ren- 
dered it of the last importance that 
this great natural fortress should be 
strengthened on their flank, the cabi- 
net of Vienna resolved not to fall a 
second time into the same mistake, 
and make every preparation for turn- 
ing to the best account the martial qua- 
lities and excited feelings of the people. 
Hie Archduke John, who commanded 
the army destined for the Italian cam- 
paign, then stationed at Villach and 
klagenf urth, had made frequent excur- 
sions in former years through the Ty- 
rol ; and in the course of his rambles 
had become as much attached to these 
spirited mountaineers as they had ac- 
quired confidence in his patriotism and 
ardour. An active correspondence was 
carried on between the Archduke and 
the Tyrolese leaders, from the moment 
that war had been resolved on by the 
cabinet of Vienna, till it actually broke 
out. But although that accomplished 
prince was thus in a great degree in- 
strumental in producing the general in- 
surrection in tiie province which after- 
wards took place, yet he was fated never 
to return to it till the contest was over, 
nor to take part in a struggle in which 
he would willingly have risked his for- 
tune and his life. 

23. The Tyrol, notwithstanding its 
rugged aspect, is, in a military or stra- 
tegetical point of view, a very simple 
country. There are very few practi- 
cable roads. The great chain of moun- 
tains which forms the southern barrier 
of the valley of the Inn, and which, be- 
ginning with the snowy peaks of the 
Ortler-Spitz, stretches through the Qe- 
from to the huge mass of the Gross 
Glockner, is traversed only by one 
road, which from time immemorial 
has formed the chief means of commu- 
nication between Germany and Italy. 
Setting out from Mimich, it surmounts 
tiie northern barrier of the Innthal by 
the gorge of Schamitz; descends to 
Innspruck, and after crossing the 
southern bulwarks of the valley by the 
pass of the Brenner, follows the course 
of the Eisach to Sterzing, Brixen, Bot- 
zen, Trent, and Roveredo, below which 



it emerges at Verona into the Italian: 
plains. From Trent branch two late- 
ral roads : the first, after surmounting^ 
an inconsiderable ridge, descends by^ 
the waters of the Brenta, through the 
romantic defiles of the Val Sugano, to 
Primolano, and loses itself in the Ital- 
ian plains at Bassano; the second, after 
crossing the river Sarco, winds down 
by Chiesa and the lake of Idro, to the 
Brescian fields. From Botzen, or Bol- 
sanoy a great road ascends the whole 
course of the Adige, called, in its upper 
or German parts, the Etch, and pene- 
trates into the cold and cheerless pas- 
tures of the Engadine, in Switzerland, 
at Nauders. From Brixen branches o& 
the great road to Carinthia and EUag- 
enf urth, through the Pusterthal and 
down the valley of the Drave ; and 
this route communicates with Salz- 
burg by a cross-road which surmounts 
the great central ridge by St Michel 
and Tauem, till it reaches Rastadt and 
the waters of the Salza. Another great 
road crosses the Tyrol in its whole- 
breadth, along the valley of the Inn ; 
communicating on the west with Switz- 
erland by Feldkirch and Bregentz ; on 
the east passing by Rattenberg to Salz- 
burg, Enns, and Vienna. The Brenner 
is thus by far the most important posi- 
tion in Tyrol, because whoever has the 
command of it, is the master of the 
only communication from Germany 
and the northern, to Italy and the- 
southem Tyrol, and of the bridge of 
Laditch, at the junction of roads lead- 
ing to Innspruck, Carinthia, and Ve- 
rona. Rude fortifications were erect- 
ed on the principal passes leading in- 
to the province on sdl sides from the 
adjoining states ; but they were of 
no great strength, and incapable of 
holding out against a numerous and 
enterprising enemy. The true defence 
of the Tyrol consisted in its rugged 
and inaccessible surface, which ren* 
dered it for the most part wholly im- 
passable for cavalry ; in the number of 
woods and defensible positions which 
it contains ; and, above all, in the in- 
domitable spirit and skill in arms of 
its inhabitants. 

24. When the peasantry of the Tyrol, 
at the summons of Austria, took up 
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arms, they had no fixed or authorised 
leaders ; but Beveral persons had ac- 
quired such consideration among them 
as naturally placed them at the head 
of affairs. The first of these was An- 
drew HoFEB, a native of St Leonard, 
in the valley of Passeyr ; a name, like 
that of Tell and Wallace, now become 
immortal in the history of the world. 
Xiike his ancestors for many genera- 
tions, he had hitherto carried on the 
business of an innkeeper on his pater- 
nal property on the banks of the Adige 
— a profession which is one of the most 
respectable among that simple people, 
from the intercourse with strangers 
and the wealth with which it is com- 
monly attended. He was born on the 
22d November 1767, so that he was in 
the forty-second year of his age when 
the insurrection broke out. His frame 
was herculean, his shoulders broad, his 
strength surpassing ; but, like most 
persons long accustomed to climbing 
mountains, his carriage was somewhat 
impaired by a habitual stoop. ■ In edu- 
cation, and the means of improvement, 
he had enjoyed advantages superior to 
those of nlost persons in his rank of 
life, from his frequent intercourse 
with travellers, as well as the traffic 
which he carried on in wine and horses, 
in the course of which he had visited 
most of the principal cities on the 
southern side of the mountains, and 
become a fluent master of the Italian 
language, though in the low Venetian 
dialect. His dress was the common 
habit of the country, with some trifling 
variations: a large black hat with a 
broad brim, black ribbons, and a dark 
curling feather, a green jacket, red 
waistcoat^ green braces, black leathern 
girdle, short black breeches of the same 
material, and red or black stockings. 
About his neck was always to be seen 
a crucifix and a silver medal of St 
George, to which was afterwards add- 
ed a gold medal and chain, sent him 
by the Emperor. He never, however, 
obtained any rank in the Austrian 
army, and was indebted for his influ- 
ence among his countrymen to his 
well-known probity of character and 
disinterested disposition, and to the 
secret connection which he maintained 



with the Archduke John, with whom 
he had formed an acquaintance in the 
course of that prince's scientific rambles 
in the TyroL This acquaintance led to 
his being chosen as a deputy from his 
native valley to confer with him at 
Brunecken, in November 1805, and 
Vienna in January 1809. 

25. His talents and acquirements 
were of a superior order, as was suffi- 
ciently evinced by his havuig been se- 
lected by that discerning prince on 
occasions of such importance for the 
discharge of difficult duties ; but his 
parts were solid rather than brilliant, 
and he evinced, in its merits equally 
as its defects, the true German charac- 
ter. Honest, sincere, and confiding, 
tenacious of custom, attached to anti- 
quity, ignorant of present times, bene- 
volent in disposition, he was at the 
same time pious and patriotic, and 
ready to lay down the last drop of his 
blood in defence of his religion and 
Emperor. It was easy to excite him 
to severe measures; but when their 
execution commenced, he was readily 
diverted from his purpose, and his na- 
tive gentleness of disposition speedily 
caused the sterner mood to relent. His 
attachment to the Catholic faith, and 
patriotic ardour, were unbounded; and 
the bare recital of a victory gained by 
Austria in former times, or tdlusion to 
title classical days of the Tyrol, a word 
in favour of the sacred person of the 
Emperor or the Archduke John, were 
sufficient to fill his eyes with tears. 
Though slow and sometimes vacillating 
in decision, he was capable, when he 
applied to a subject, of just discrimi- 
nation; and when invested, during a 
few months in autumn 1809, with the 
entire government of the province, his 
measures were judicious to a degree 
that could hardly have been expected 
from his limited means of information. 
Fond of conviviality, sometimes addict- 
ed to intemperance, he was often car- 
ousing with his friends when the troops 
were engaged in action ; and, though 
repeatedly victorious, and fearless in 
danger, he was only once under a hot 
fire during the war, though then he 
acted with the utmost gallantry. But 
his energy in conduct, and well-known 
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patriotic ardour, obtained for him the 
attachment of his countrymen, whom 
he constantly led to victory ; and the 
intrepidity of his demeanour in his last 
moments has secured for him an en- 
during place in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen* 

26. Inferior to Hof er in general gov- 
ernment, and unversed in the practice 
of political negotiation, Sfechbacheb 
was greatly his superior in the energy 
and conduct of actual warfare. He was 
a substantial yeoman, having inherited 
from his father a farm of some value 
in the village of Gnadenwald, in the 
Lower InnthaL Bom in the year 1768, 
he was left an orphan at the age of 
seven years ; and though his relations 
bestowed all the care upon his educa- 
tion which circumstances would admit, 
he showed little disposition for study, 
or any sedentary pursuit. From an 
early age he was found from morning 
till night among the mountains, with 
his rifle over his shoulder, pursuing 
the roe or engaging the lammergeyer. 
As he advanced in years, these pur- 
suits had such attiuctions for him, 
that, abandoning altogether his pater- 
nal estate, he associated with a band 
of hunters, who set the forest -laws 
at defiance, and ranged the mountains 
of the Upper and Lower Innthal, the 
Oezthal, and the rugged forests of the 
Bavarian TyroL By this wandering 
mode of life, as he afterwards himself 
admitted, he became acquainted with 
every pass and glen on the frontiers of 
the Tyrol and Bavaria, from Feldkirch 
to Kiifstein — a species of knowledge 
which was of essential importance in 
the conduct of the partisan warfare 
with which he was afterwards intrust- 
ed. At the same time it nourished in 
his mind that inextinguishable hatred 
towards Bavaria, which is felt more or 
less by every inhabitant of the north- 
em 'fycdl His grandfather had dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against 
the Bavarians, under Maximilian Em- 
manuel ; " and when I was a child,'' 
said Spechbacher in after days, " and 
listened to him as he told us the story 
of those times, I longed to have an op- 
portunity of fighting against them as he 
had done." He was diverted, however, 



from this dangerous course of life, by 
the impression produced by seeing one 
of his companions shot in a rencontre 
with a band of chasseurs ; and return- 
ing at the age of twenty- eight to his 
native village, he married a yoimg 
woman with some property, entered 
into a contract to supply the salt-works 
of Hall with wood, nuule himself mas- 
ter of the elements of education, and 
continued for twelve years to lead a 
laborious, inoffensive life, till the trum- 
pet of war from Austria roused him 
to danger, and glory, and immortality. 

27. Joseph Hasfinoeb was a Capu- 
chin friar, and biuied in the seclusion 
of a monastery, till the war broke out. 
Though reckoned with justice one of 
the most formidable of the Tyrolese 
leaders, he carried with him into the 
field of battle only thespiritual weapons 
which he brought from the cloister. 
Clothed in his brown garment and 
rope-girdle, he bore in his hand a laige 
ebony crucifix, with which, it is said, 
in close combat, he sometimes exchang- 
ed blows with the enemy; and being 
endowed with prodigious strengtl^ 
nearly as many wonders are recounted 
of his personal feats as of miracles won 
by his faith and devotion. When a 
student in the faculty of theology, he 
had borne arms against the French, 
and won a silver medal, which he con- 
secrated, on entering the order of St 
Francis, to the miraculous crucifix at 
Eppen near Bolsano. He was distin- 
guished by a flowing beard of a red 
colour, which gained him the siurname 
of Bothbard: and often the massy 
crucifix and animated voice of the 
friar restored the combat, when his 
countrymen were sinking under num- 
bers or fatigue. 

28. Mabtin Teimeb, though a brave 
and active leader, was not so celebrat- 
ed as the other chiefs among the pea- 
sautiy; but, from his military talents, 
skill in negotiation, and a certain de- 
gree of aristocratic favour which it in- 
duced, he received marks of distinc- 
tion from the Emperor which the 
others never enjoyed, and was made a 
baron, with the cross of Maria Theresa, 
a dignity to which Hofer never attain- 
ed. Teimer, however, was Hofer^s 
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superior in conduct and understand- 
ing, though, from not being so great a 
favourite with the people, he never pos- 
sessed the same influence or celebrity. 
He was bom on the 14th August 1778, 
at Schlanders, in the Yintschgau, and 
had a countenance in which the pro- 
minent forehead and sparkling eye 
clearly indicated the ascendant of tal- 
ent. He served in the militia in the 
war of 1796, and raised himself by his 
abilities from the ranks to the station 
of major; having distinguished himself 
in several actions imder Laudon in that 
year, and BeUegarde in 1799. In 1805, 
he was again made captain in the mi- 
litia, and subsequently kept a shop in 
Xlagenfurth. Like Hofer, his disposi- 
tion was phlegmatic, and he was fond 
of conviviality; but, when roused by 
danger and placed at the head of his 
troops, he displayed equal courage and 
capacity, and contributed with the 
peasants of the Upper Innthal, whom 
he commanded, to some of the great- 
est successes of the war. It was only 
imfortunate that the favour of the 
Emperor occasioned a certain jealousy 
between him and Hofer, which in some 
degree dimmed the glory and impaired 
the usefulness of both. Baron Hor- 
mayer, one of the few native nobility 
who appeared in arms for their coun- 
try, was early appointed by the Aus- 
trian cabinet governor of the pro- 
vince; and he showed his judgment 
by delegating his authority at a very 
«arly period to Hofer, by whom the 
movements of the peasants were prac- 
tically directed till the close of the 
contest. 

29. Such were the simple leaders 
under whose guidance the Tyrolese en- 
gaged in the formidable contest with 
the united power of France and Bava- 
ria. It was from no ignorance of the 
perils which awaited them, but a brave 
■determination to disregard them, that 
they stood forth with such unanimous 
gallantry for their covmtry*8 deliver- 
ance. In former wars, they had both 
witnessed and felt the weight of the 
French arms : in 1796, they had seen 
it roll past them in the Italian, in 
1805, on the Bavarian plains ; in 1797, 
their valleys had been penetrated from 



the south by Joubert, [ante, Chap, 
xxm. § 15], in 1805, invaded from the 
north by Marshal Ney, [ante. Chap. 
XL. § 89]; and they were well aware 
that the probabilities were, that if a 
serious reverse happened to the Impe- 
rial arms, the forces of the empire 
would, as on former occasions, be con- 
centrated for the defence of i^e capi- 
tal, and they would be left without 
external aid to make head against 
their numerous and disciplined ene- 
mies. Still they imanimously stood 
forth in the contest. Every man took 
leave of his family and his friends as 
if they might never meet again. They 
prepared themselves, after the manner 
of their country, for what they deemed 
a pious warfare, by the most solemn 
rites of their reUgion. The priest, in 
many parishes, assembled those who 
were to join the army, and animated 
them by his exhortations, and blessed 
those who might die in defence of their 
country. Every family assembled to- 
gether, and prayed that the youths 
who were to leave it» might support 
their good name in the hour of dcmger, 
and die rather than dishonour their 
native land. In many instances even 
the sacrament was administered as for 
the last time in life, and accompanied 
with the solemnities which the Romish 
Church enjoins for the welfare of a 
departing souL It was with such holy 
rites, and by such exercises of family 
devotion, that these brave men pre- 
pared themselves for the fearful war- 
fare on which they were entering; and 
it was the spirit which they thus in- 
haled that supported them when they 
were left to iiieir own resources, and 
enabled them, even amidst all the de- 
pression arising from the desertion of 
their allies, to present an undaunted 
front to the hostility of an overpower- 
ing foe. 

30. All things being in readiness, 
and the Austrian troops under the 
Archduke Charles having crossed the 
Inn, the signal of insurrection was 
given by the Archduke John, in a 
spirited proclamation, from his head- 
quarters at Klagenfurth, from whence 
the Marquis Chastellar set out to take 
the command of the regular troops. 
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-which were to enter the province to 
direct and support the operations of 
the peasants.* So unanimous, how- 
ever, was the feeling with which the 
country was animated, that at the first 
intelligence of hostilities having com- 
menced, the insurrection burst forth 
at once with uncontrollable fury in all 
quarters. The night of the 8th April 
was fixed for the event on which the 
destinies of the Tyrol were to depend. 
The signal agreed on was throwing 
sawdust into the Inn, which floated 
down, and was soon discovered and 
understood by the peasants. In addi- 
tion to this, a plank with a little pen- 
non affixed to it was launched in the 
Upper Innthal, and safely borne down 
the stream, amidst the throbbing anx- 

* The following proclamation was issued 
by the Archduke John : — "Tyrolese ! I am 
come to keep the promise which I made to 
you on 4th November 1805, that the time 
would certainly come when I should have 
the joy of again finding myself among you. 
The peace of Presburg was the cause of aU 
your subsequent disasters ; it broke the tic 
which had connected Austria with the Tyrol 
for five hundred years; but even then the 
father of your country recollected his beloved 
children. He stipulated that the Tyrol 
should remain undivided, retain all its rights 
and liberties ; in a word, 'that, in the same 
manner, and with the same rights and titles 
with which the Emperor had possessed it, it 
should be made over to Bavaria, and not 
otherwise.' The King of Bavaria solemnly 
promised to your deputies, * that not an iota 
of the constitution should be changed ;' that 
he honoured the grief which the Tyrolcse 
felt for their ancient masters ; but that he 
hoped, by constant care and attention, to 
maKe himself equally regi-ettcd by them. 
By the royal proclamation, 14th Jauuarjr 
1806, it was declared, *that the Tyrolese 
fihotild not only retain their ancient rights 
and liberties, but their welfare should be 
promoted in eveiy possible maimer.' Where 
nas been the promised attention to your in- 
terests—where the regard to the constitution 
you have so bravely defended? The clergy 
were their first object of attack : this was 
their plan, because they were the intrepid 
defenders of the throne and the altar. With 
bitter feelings, the Tyrolese beheld their 
abbeys and monasteries destroyed, the pro- 
perty of the churches stolen and carried 
away, their bishops and priests exiled, their 
churdies profaned, their chalices sold to the 
Jews. Tour knights and nobles, who, before 
the institution of the tributary law, were all 
your equals, and never a burden to the coun- 
try, are aU destroyed— your cities and courts 
of justice are ruined— your sons or brothers 
burried away by a cruel conscription to figrht 
the battles of the oppressor against Austria, 



ieties of all who witnessed it. Bale- 
fires at the same time were lighted on 
a hundred hills; and many a ruined 
castle blazed with a long - unwonted 
glow. The peasantry of the Innthal 
were warned, besides, by women and 
children, who carried from house t» 
house little balls of paper, ujpon which 
were written the words " Es Ui Zeit,"" 
— It is time. Roused by these various- 
methods, the inhabitants everywhere 
ruse on the 8th April as one man,, 
and with their redoubted rifles oa 
their shoulders descended every lateral 
glen and ravine, till their accumulated 
force, gaining strength at every step 
as it advanced, rolled in an impetuous 
torrent down the great valleys of the 
Inn, the Eisach, and the Adige. 

their lawfUI master, or Spain, or Russia. The 
Bavarians have refused the bank-bills of the 
Austriaus in payment; and when this oc- 
casioned to every man the loss of half hi» 
property, they overburdened the remainder 
with such oppressive taxes that it has re- 
duced many landholders to the rank of day- 
labourers. Even the name of your country 
is taken from you, and your valleys are called 
after the unmeaning names of rivera ! To 
arms! — Rise, Tyrolese ! to arms, for your God, 
your Emperor, your country I Why is the 
war a holy one?— why is it necessary and 
general ? Because so great a power cannot 
be opposed alone, and therefore every one 
shouia assist in the cause : because the rcsto> 
ration of rights and liberties is to be gained, 
if attempted: because neither Germans nor 
Bohemians ought to be obliged to sell their 
blood as the blind instruments of on insati- 
able power— to be forced against their will ta 
invade Russia or Spain, or oppress the less 
powerful kingdoms of the wond. We have 
an enemy to oppose, whom hitherto nothing 
has been able to oppose : but, with unani- 
mity, ardour, and firm perseverance, nothing 
is impossible. We possess this firmness and 
course ; this unanimity warms every heart. 
Austria has gone through many dangers, and 
emerged Arom them victorious. The present is 
the greatest of them all, but there never was 
the same imanimity. In a moment of such 
consequence to our fidthful countiy, in tho 
midst of such ardour for the holiest cause for 
which sword was ever drawn, I plant tho 
Austrian eagle on the soil of the Tyrol. I 
know you — I recall you, as Duke Fei*dinand 
did. nine hundred and thirty-three years ago- 
—the prelates, the nobles, the citizens, the 
peasants— to the foot of the throne. Arms, 
and ootunge, to restore the rights you desire. 
Recollect the glorious days when you defeated 
JoubertatSpinger, Jenisir, andBotzen. I am 
no stranger to your moimtains and valleys. 
I am confident you will fulfil the hopes of 
your fathers and our highest expectations. — 
Archdukb Jobx."— (?efcA. A. Ho/er, 64, 70L 
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81. Marquis Chastellar, with the re- 
gular troops under his command, about 
ten thousand strong, but very deficient 
in cavalry, was on the Klagenfurth 
frontier, to take advantage of and sup- 
port these enthusiastic movements, and 
crossed the frontier at daybreak on the 
9th. Their progress through the Pus- 
terthal resembled rather the triumph 
of a victorious, than the march of an 
invading army. Mothers brought their 
children out to look at them; blind 
old men were lead out of their cottages 
that they might hear and bless their 
gallant countrymen; all endeavoured 
to get near, that they might touch 
their clothes, or even kiss their horses. 
But more serious occupation awaited 
them. On arriviog in the neighbour- 
hood of St Lorenzen, in their way down 
towards Brixen, they found the pea- 
sants in considerable numbers already 
engaged with the enemy. The rising 
there had been precipitated two days 
before the time agreed on, by an attempt 
of the Bavarians on the important 
bridge at that place, which commanded 
the communication between Brunecken 
and the upper part of the valley. The 
peasants rose topreventits destruction ; 
and Wrede, aware of the importance 
of suppressing such a revolt in the out- 
set, immediately marched to the spot, 
with two thousand men and three 
guns, from Brixen. With these, how- 
ever, he made no impression on the 
assembled peasants stationed in the 
woods and rocks ; but being joined on 
the day following by a reinforcement 
of a thousand foot - soldiers and six 
hundred horse, he renewed his attack 
with better success ; and the Tyrolese, 
imable to block up the main road 
against such formidable odds, were 
beginning to give way, when the arrival 
of seventy light horse, and a few com- 
panies of chasseurs, the advanced guard 
of Chastellar, who instantly clmi^ed 
with loud shouts, changed Uie face of 
the day. The Tyrolese, suspending 
the combat^ fell on their knees to re- 
turn thanks, or embraced the Austrians 
with tears of joy ; while the Bavarians, 
thunderstruck at this unexpected ap- 
parition, fled in disorder down the val- 
ley, and when they arrived at the tre- 



mendous bridge of Laditch,* broke into 
two divisions, the first of which, under 
Bisson, hotly pursued by the peasants, 
ascended the Eisach towards Sterzing 
and the Brenner; while the second, 
two thousand strong, under General 
Lemoine, followed the course of that 
river down to Bolsano. Here, how- 
ever, they were met by the iMidsturm, 
or levy en maatef of the valley of the 
Adige, which had descended to that 
place in great strength, from the up- 
per part of the Etschthal; and though 
some forced their way through to 
Trent, the greater part, with the gen- 
eral himself, were made prisoners* 

32. While these events were going ou 
below Brixen, the Bavarian regiments- 
which had ascended to Sterzing en- 
countered Hofer with the landsturm 
of the Passeyrthal and the Vintsdigau, 
on the plain of the Sterzinger Moos, 
near the town and castle of that name. 
The Bavarians advanced in good order, 
and with an intrepid air, over the open 
ground which lay between them and 
the enemy; but as they approached 
the Tyrolese, who were posted on 
rocks and in thickets around its outer 
circumference, they were staggered by 
the close and deadly fire of the rifles, 
and fell back in confusion. Hie guns 
were next brought up, but they could 
produce little impression upon the 
enemy scattered among, and m great 
part concealed in, the broken ground 
and woods; and the gunners were soon 
laid prostrate by the unerring aim 
of the mountain sharpshooters. En*^ 
couraged by this success, the Tyrolese 
now burst from their covert, and rush- 
ing forward, like the Yendean peasants, 
in loose array, but with desperate re- 
solution, using their spears, halberts, 
and the but-ends of their muskets, fell 
with loud shouts upon the enemy.. 
After a violent struggle of a few min> 
utes' duration the Bavarians gave way, 
and, being enveloped on all sides, laid 
down their arms to the number of 

* A well-known bridge, composed of u 
single arch between tremendous rocks, at 
the point where the roads from Innspnick 
over the Brenner, from Oirinthia by th» 
Pusterthal, and from Italy up the Eisach, 
unite, — Oe9ch. A, Hofer, p. 64, 78; PcrwnaC 
ObMrvatUm. 
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tliree hundred and ninety, besides two 
iiundred and forty who were killed or 
wounded in this sanguinary combat. 
' The column which succeeded, however, 
imder Bisson and Wrede, contrived to 
force its way, by a circuitous route, up 
the pass of the Brenner; but it was 
grievously harassed in the defile of 
Lueg by the peasants, who broke down 
'bridges and barricaded the highway 
^by heaps of trees thrown across the 
road, and only penetrated through to 
the neighbourhood of Innspruck after 
sustaining a heavy loss. All these 
•columns in their retreat committed 
the greatest excesses, burning houses 
and massacring the inhabitants wher- 
ever they had it in their power; while 
the Austrian authorities exhibited, at 
the same time, the noble contrast of a 
proclamation issued expressly to re- 
strain the feelings of revenge arising 
in the breasts of the people.* 

33. On the same day the peasantry 
of the Upper and Lower Innthal rose 
in arms ; and so active were the exer- 
tions made that, early on the morning 
of the 11th, twenty thousand men, 
directed by Teimer, were assembled 
on the heights around Innspruck. In 
no condition to resist so formidable 
an assemblage, the Bavarians, who had 
•only fifteen hundred men and a few 
guns in the place, withdrew into the 
town. But tiiiere they were speedily 
assailed by a furious crowd of peasants, 
who carried successively the external 
barriers, the bridge of the Inn, the 
-artillery, and finally penetrated into the 

* " Tyroleans I you have proved yourselves 
worthy to be free, and of that constitution 
which the Bavarians promised to respect^ 
but have violated. You have proved your- 
selves worthy of liberty : do not, therefore, 
.give way to your indignation, and become 
^ungovexiiable, but act with unanimity and 
coolness, determined to die or be firee. To 
injure the feeble is contemptible : no real 
Tyrolese will allow himself to be accused of 
such a deed. To follow the example of those 
who have nothing to lose, who molest and 
jplunder the peaceful and inoffensive, would 
inevitably sow the seeds of dissension among 
us, and cause our ruin. Without discipline, 
order, and obedience, nothing will prosper : 
in the name of the Emperor and the Arch- 
duke, I will punish every one who disobeys 
his orders, and treat every one who com- 
mits excesses as an enemy to his country. — 
Joseph, Baron Hormayer."— See Geseh. A. 
Hofer, 87, 8S. 



principal square, shouting out, '' Long 
live the Emperor Francis ! Down with 
the Bavarians!" They soon made 
themselves masters of the place. A 
frightful scene ensued. The Bava- 
rians in some places surrendered, and 
begged for quarter, in others continued 
the combat with undaunted resolu- 
tion; and in the miUe several bloody 
deeds were committed, which, in their 
cooler moments, the Tyrolese would 
have been the first to condemn. Gene- 
ral Kinkel, after making a brave re- 
sistance, was struck down; Colonel 
Bietfurth, who atoned for his former 
conduct by the gallantry of his last 
hours, desperately wounded, was made 
prisoner, and soon after died; and the 
whole garrison of Innspruck, consisting 
of one entire regiment, four gims, a few 
cavalry, and several depots of battal- 
ions, were either taken or slain. 

34. An event here took place which 
strongly marked the peculiar character 
of the warfare which had commenced. 
Dietfurth, the Bavarian colonel, had 
made himself peculiarly obnoxious in 
the province, by the severity of his 
public, and licentiousness of his private 
conduct, as well as the contemptuous 
expressions which he had used witii 
reference to the peoplct As he lay 
half fainting from loss of blood in the 
guard-house of Innspruck, he asked 
who had been the leader of the pea- 
sants. " No one,** they replied: " we 
fought equally for God, the Emperor, 
and our native country.** — " That is 
surprising,** said Dietfurth, " for I saw 
him frequently pass me on a white 
horse." The report of this incident 
produced an extraordinary impression 
upon the people, by whom it was uni- 
versally believed, thenceforth, that St 
James, the patron of the town of Inns- 
pruck, and who was always represent- 
ed, in the battles with the Moors, 
mounted on a white horse, had com- 
bated at their head. The cavalry which 
escaped from Innspruck took refuge in 
a convent near the bridge of Volders ; 

t He had publicly boasted at Munich, 
" that with his regiment and two squadrons 
he would disperse the ragged mob,'^andhad 
been promoted instead of reproved for hin 
oppressive and licentious conduct. —(refcA. 4. 
Hofer, 00, 01. 
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but Spechbacher, having assembled a 
body of insurgents from the Lower 
Innthal, burst open the gates on the 
day following by means of an immense 
fir-tree, whid^ was rolled up on wheels 
to the massy portal by fifty of his 
strongest peasants, and every man was 
made prisoner. The Tyrolese, after 
these successes, set no boimds to their 
rejoicings: the great Imperial eagle 
vTas taken down from the tomb of 
Maximilian in the High Church of 
Innspruck, decorated with red ribbons, 
and carried amid deafening acclama- 
tions through the street, the peasants 
flocking in crowds to gaze at and kiss 
it; while the pictures of the Archduke 
John and the Emperor were placed 
on a triumphal arch, surrounded by 
candles kept constantly burning — 
every one that passed stopping an 
instant, bending the knee, and ex- 
claiming, " Long live the Emperor I" 

85. Soon, however, in the midst of 
these rejoicings, the Tyrolese were 
called to more serious duties. The 
victorious peasants, who had fallen 
asleep on the streets or in the orchards 
around the town, were alarmed at 
three o'clock on the morning of the 
12th, by the intelligence that the ene- 
my were approaching. They proved 
to be the division of Bisson, which, 
having forced its way through the pass 
of Lueg and over the Brenner, from 
Sterzing and the valley of the Eisach, 
had reached Mount Ysel and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Abbey of Wilten, on 
its way to the northern Tyrol and 
Bavaria. The gates were immediately 
barricaded with casks, waggons, carts, 
and everything that could be found 
for that purpose, and the approaches 
to the city filled with armed men, 
ready to give the enemy a warm re- 
ception. But the Bavarians, who were 
descending the Brenner, were in still 
greater consternation than their op- 
ponents at the circtmistances of their 
situation. With difficulty, and con- 
stantly harassed by a cloud of insur- 
gents in their rear, they had reached the 
heights of Mount Ysel, overhanging 
the capital ; and now they found Inns- 
pruck, their sole point of retreat, where 
they expected to obtain succour, rest, 



and security, occupied by twenty thou- 
sand peasants. General Kinkel, who- 
perceived the hopelessness of their 
situation, wrote to General Bisson, 
urging him to send some confidential 
person into the town who might re- 
port the state of afiairs; and, in pur- 
suance of this advice, Wrede, with a 
large escort, soon made his appearance, 
and the whole were immediately taken 
into custody. Wrede was detained, 
the remainder being allowed to return 
to their comrades. The situation of 
the French and Bavarians was now 
almost desperate. Chastellar, with a 
body of armed peasants, as well as a 
few regfular troops, was descending tha 
Brenner, and already menaced theiF 
rear; while the rocks and thickets in 
their front and flanks were occupied 
by the insurgents of the Innthal, who* 
in great strength obstructed their ad- 
vance. After some unsuccessful par<>^- 
leying, in the course of which Bisson^ 
expressed the utmost dread of the- 
vengeance of Kapoleon if he laid down^ 
his arms, the struggle began, and a' 
close discharge, admirably directed,., 
thinned the ranks of the French gren-^- 
adiers; while the shouts with which 
the mountains resounded on all sided 
were so tremendous that they were 
completely panic-struck, and compelled 
their commander to consent to an un- 
conditional surrender. Bisson laid^ 
down his arms with all his troops, in> 
eluding the division at Schwatz, which 
was to be delivered up to the Aus- 
trians there. Kearly three thousand 
men in all, on this occasion, fell into 
the hands of the enemy.* 

86. The only post of importance in 
the Tyrol now occupied by the Bava- 
rians was Hall, situated on the Inn, a 

* Upon sigfning this capitulation Bisson 
exclaimed, "This day wiu be my last, the 
ffrave of mv hanoor and military reputation. 
Never will Napoleon believe that this disaster 
might not have been averted ; even were P 
merely unfortunate, he would impute it to 
me as a crime." In this, however, tne French, 
general was mistaken : it was for the interest 
of the £mperor to conceal this check, aud 
the lustre of subsequent events enabled him 
to accomplish this object. Bisson was notr 
disgraced, and, by a singular revolution oi. 
fortune, was the governor of Mantua when- 
Hofer was shot in that fortress.— <S?e»cA. A. 
Ho/er, »7, 08. 
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little below Innspruck, and it soon 
yielded to the enterprise and skill of 
Spechbocher. The women and chil- 
dren who remained on the left bank 
of the Inn lighted fires on all the hills 
bounding the valley on that side; and 
this stratagem induced the Bavarian 
garrison to believe that, if the town 
were attacked at all, it would be from 
the northern quarter. Thither, accord- 
ingly, they all crowded, carefully man- 
ning the ramparts and watching the 
approaches. Meanwhile, Spechbacher 
with his men silently advanced in 
ambush to the other side, and, when 
the drawbridge was let down and the 
gate opened upon the bell ringing for 
matins, they rushed in, overpowered 
the guard, and made themselves mas- 
ters of the town. The Bavarian pri- 
soners, about four hundred in num- 
ber, were immediately marched off 
under an escort consisting chiefly of 
women. Considering this as a studied 
insult, the captives were exceedingly 
indignant; but, in truth, it was the 
resmt of necessity — the whole male 
population having been marched off 
towards Innspruck; and, firom a simi- 
lar cause, a similar service was often 
assigned to the female sex during the 
war. 

87. Thus did the Tyrolese, in one 
week after the insurrection broke out, 
by means solely of their own valour 
and patriotism, aided by the natural 
strezigih of the country, entirely de- 
liver the province from the enemy; 
recover all the fortresses, except Kuf- 
«tein, which were in the hands of 
their oppressors; and destroy above 
ten thousand regular troops of the 
«nemy, of whom six thousand were 
made prisoners ! These exti'aordinary 
successes, too, were gained almost ex- 
oluflively by the unaided efforts of the 
people ; for though the Austrian re- 
.gulars came up most opportunely in 
the first contest, at the bridge of San 
Lorenzen, yet they had no share in 
the Subsequent triumphs, which were 
4ichieved long before their arrival at 
the scene of action, by the assembled 
peasantry: a memorable instance of 
what may be effected by unanimity and 
vigour, even in opposition to a formid- 



able militaiy force. The effect of 
these victories was to liberate the 
southern as well as northern Tyrol ; 
for the French troops were so mudh dis- 
couraged by their reverses that they 
evacuated both Trent and Roveredo, 
and fell back to the neighbourhood of 
Verona. The insurrection gained all 
the Italian Tyrol; and it even spread 
into the valleys of the Oglio and the 
Mella, where the people were highly 
discontented with the government of 
the kingdom of Italy. Kumerous 
bodies of partisans appeared to the 
north, in tne Bavarian plains and the 
Suabian hills, and to the south, in the 
neighbourhood of Brescia and Verona. 
These latter communicated with the 
Ai*chduke John, whose victory at Sacile 
excited extraordinary enthusiasm, by 
the vale of the Piave ; and symptoms 
of revolt were already manifesting 
themselves in all the southern valleys 
of the Alps, as far as Piedmont, where 
the people only waited for the Aus- 
trian standards to cross the Adige to 
break out into open insurrection. Nor 
was it the least honourable circum- 
stance in this glorious contest, that 
though the population were strongly 
excited by a long course of previous 
injuries, and almost entirely destitute 
of regular officers to restrain their im- 
petuosity, they were as much distin- 
guished by their humanity as their val- 
om:,and, with a few exceptions, origin- 
ating in the heat of assault, conducted 
their hostilities with at least as much 
moderation as disciplined soldiers. 

38. Meanwhile Napoleon, who was 
exceedingly irritated at this unlooked- 
for series of disasters in the Tyrol, 
and, notwithstanding all his power, was 
not able altogether to conceal them 
even from his own subjects, let his 
exasperation exhale in furious invec- 
tives against the Marquis Chastellar, to 
whom he ascribed both the exciting of 
the revolt in the Tyrol, and the cruelties 
which he alleged had been committed 
by the peasantry. The latter charge, 
founded upon some isolated acts of 
revenge perpetrated in the assault of 
Innspruck, was wholly unfounded as 
I against the Tyrolese in general; and 
[against Chastellar, in particular, was 
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in an especial manner false, as at the 
time when the acts complained of took 
place on the banks of the Inn, he was 
{(till at Brixen, sixty miles distant^ to 
the south of the Brenner, and even ig- 
norant of the whole operations to the 
north of that moimtain. But the sen- 
tence of outlawry pronounced by Napo- 
leon against Chastellar and Hormayer, 
both of whom were ordered to be deli- 
vered to a military commission as soon 
as taken, and shot within twenty-four 
hours, was of a piece with his invariable 
policy in such circumstances. When- 
ever a disaster had occurred to his 
arms, or an event had taken place likely 
to rouse an enthusiastic moral feeling 
against his government, he instantly 
propagated some falsehood against it« 
authors, or ezaggeratedsome trifling in- 
cident into a mighty enormity; and, 
by the vehement abuse of the persons 
by whom his power had thus been 
assailed, often succeeded, at least with 
his own benighted subjects, in with- 
drawing pubUc attention altogether 
from the calamities sustained by him- 
self, or the virtues displayed by-others^ 
which he sought to conceal. 

39. ChasteUar, for a fortnight after 
the Tyrol was evacuated by the enemy, 
laboured assiduously to give something 
like military consistence to the tumul- 
tuary efforts of the peasantry. He suc- 
ceeded in equipping a small body of ca- 
valry, to whom he gave arms— a species 
of force of which these poor moun- 
taineers stood much in need — and or- 
ganised several battalious of excellent 
foot-soldiers. Having put matters in a 
train to the north of the mountains, he 
recrossed the Brenner with his regular 
troops, and, descending the valleys of the 
Eisach and Adige, came up with the 
enemy in front of the famous defile of 
La Pietra, between Roveredo and Trent, 
The French, under Baraguay d'Hilliers, 
six thousand strong, were there posted 
in a well-known position of uncommon 
strength, and held firm to give tiie main 
body of their army under Eugene time 
to retreat in order to the banks of the 
Adige, after the disastrous battle of 
Sacile. The Austrians having impru- 
dently commenced an attack when 
worn out with the fatigue of a long 



march, were worsted and driven out 
of the defile with loss ; but the fVench, 
notwithstanding, continued their re- 
treat to the neighbourhood of Verona, 
and Chastellar took up his quarters in 
Roveredo. From thence, however, he 
was soon recalled to the north of the 
Brenner, by the threatened invasion of 
the province by the French troops 
after the disastrous battles in Bavaria. 
40. Jellachich, as already noticed, 
[ante. Chap. Lvn. § 801 after the de- 
feat of Hiller at Landshut, had retired 
from Munich towards Salzbui^ on the 
24th April. Thither he was followed 
by Mainhal Lefebvre with his corps, 
consisting chiefly of Bavarians. The 
Austrian general took up a strong po- 
sition in fiont of Salzburg, where he 
endeavoured to arrest the advance of 
the French troops ; but the numbers 
of the French were so superior that he 
was unable to effect his object^ and 
was driven into the town with the 
loss of several hundred prisoners and 
three guns. The victors entered pell- 
mell with the vanquished; and Jel- 
lachich, continuing his retreat in great 
disorder to the south, ascended the 
valley of the Salza, and crossing the 
mountains behind Rastadt, made the 
best of his way towards Villach and 
Carinthisy abandoning the eastern dis- 
trictsof the Tyrol to their fate. Thither 
Lefebvre shortly after bent his steps, 
having remained in Salzburg only long 
enough to put the town in a sufficient 
posture of defence, and establish the 
magazines necessary for the operations 
in that quarter. On the 10th May he 
broke up and advanced to Retchenhall, 
a considerable burgh still in the open 
country, but within a mile of the 
mountainSr which there rise in awful 
majesty abrupt and sheer from tiie 
plain, to all appearance impervious 
by man. On the day following, the 
IVench in great force advanced to the 
entrance of the passes. Notwithstand- 
ing their immense superiority of num- 
bers, such was the natural strength of 
the defiles,* that it is doubtful if they 
* No defiles in Europe exceed in romantio 
interest those which lie between Retchenhall 
and WOrgl, through which the high - road 
passes, winding by the side of torrents, 
through narrow ravines shut in hy walls of 
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would have succeeded in making good 
their entrance had the Tyrolese guards 
been all at their stations. But it was 
Ascension-day, and a large proportion 
of the peasants were absent at church, 
or engaged in their devotions or sports 
on the holiday: so that the contest 
fell on four hundred regular troops, 
and atfew companies of sharpshooters, 
who, notwithstanding, for several hours 
kept at bay a whole Bavi^rian division. 
At length the barricades and ft)rmid- 
able defences in the tremendous defile 
of Strub were forced, and the Tyrolese 
driven, combating all the way up the 
frightful gorges of the Achen, back to 
the neighbourhood of Worgl. There 
they stood firm, as they were reinforc- 
ed by Chastelhu* with a few thousand 
regular troops ; but on the same day 
intelligence arrived that the posses of 
the Inn, at the entrance of the plain, 
had been forced by Deroy with another 
Bavarian division, the Thierseebach 
crossed, and that the enemy's outposts 
had already appeared before Kufstein. 
41. Finding himself thus threatened 
both from the side of Salzburg and 
Kufstein, Chastellar, who had only 

rock, which barely leave room for a carriage- 
way; often blown out of the mass, between 
precipices a thousand or fifteen hundred 
feet nigh; scaling heights to appearance 
ahnost perpendicular, by an angle of eleva- 
tion unknown in any other European road ; 
descending break-neck declivities by the side 
of roaring streams, in the midst of forests of 
matchless heauty, surmounted by roman- 
tic peaks, starting up in endless fantastic 
forms six or seven thousand feet in height, 
thev possess a degree of interest to the lover 
of the picturesque exceeding even the £u:- 
&med passage of the Simnlon. The most ar- 
dent imagination, flmiished with the wid- 
est recollection of romantic scenery, can 
figure nothing approaching to the sublimity 
of the defile of Strub, where the road, ap- 
parently blocked up by a wall of rock two 
thousand feet in height, is cut through 
a narrow passage beside the roaring stream, 
and then winds its devious way amidst over- 
hanging forests of dark pine, intermingled 
with huge crags of brilliant colours, and 
surmounted by bare peaks silvered with 
snow. The grandest points in the vast 
amphitheatre of the Alps are the valley of 
Berchtolsgaden ; the KOnlgs See and defile 
of Strub, near Salzburg ; the Via Mala in the 
Orisons ; the defile of Gondo on the route of 
the Simplon; the valley of Gasteren, and 
(Eschinen in the vale of Kandersteg, near the 
Oemmi ; and the approach to the Grande 
Chartreuse in Savoy.— Perwnat Oburvaiion, 



three thousand regular troops at hia 
disposal, the remainder being a body 
of as many Tyrolese peasants, without 
any other discipline than what thev 
had acquired in their native valleys, 
resolved to take the initiative, and 
combat Lefebvre in the first instance, 
before Deroy came up. With this 
view he occupied the defile of Feuer 
Singer, which lies between the ravines 
of the Achem and the pass of Strub, 
and strengthened the gorge with some 
rude fieldworks: but the impetuous 
attack of the Bavarians, flushed with 
the victory of Abensbeig, overcame 
every obstacle, and the Austrians, af£er 
a bloody struggle, were driven back at 
the point of the bayonet to their re- 
serves, posted at the important posi- 
tion of WoigL Stationed there behind 
a rivulet, in a situation which com- 
manded ^e junction of the roads fron> 
Ku&tein and Salzburg, and barred th& 
only access to Innspruck, Chastellar 
stood firm, and with four thousand 
regular troops and six thousand pea- 
sants, gave battle to the enemy. The 
open and desolate plain of Worgl, how- 
ever, was unfavourable to the opera- 
tions of the new levies, who were dis- 
pirited at finding themselves driven 
into the open country from the fast- 
nesses which they had deemed impreg- 
nable ; and their total want of cavahy 
rendered them incapable of opposing 
with success the numerous and power- 
ful squadrons of Linange. The Bava- 
rians were greatly superiors in num- 
ber, being eighteen thousand strong, 
witii thirty pieces of cannon, while 
the united Tyrolese and Austrians 
hardly amounted to half that nimiber. 
After a short combat, the Austrian» 
were entirely defeated with the loss of 
all their baggage, ammunition, and 
guns, seven in number; which, with 
five hundred prisoners, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

42. Nothing now remained to pre- 
vent the conquest of the Lower Inn- 
thai by the Bavarians ; and if they had 
pushed on with vigour and rapidity, 
they might have struck a seasonable 
terror into the insurgents by the cap- 
ture of their principal leaders and 
magazines at Innspruck. But they 
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advanced so tardily that they gave the 
Tyrolese time to recover from their 
consternation ; reinforcements poured 
down from the Brenner, and the moun- 
tains of Schamitz, to the fugitives 
from Worgl ; and Chastellar, who 
narrowly escaped being made prisoner 
by the enemy, met with Hormayer 
at Steinach, and concerted measures 
for future operations. Slowly moving 
up ih» valley of the Inn, Lefebvre 
found the resistance of the people in- 
crease with every step he advanced; 
Schwatz was only carried by assault 
after a desperate resistance, and burn- 
ed in the struggle, to the ground. 
Frightful atrocities marked the steps 
of the invaders, the Bavarians wreak- 
ing their vengeance on the unhappy 
peasants, for the real or imaginary in- 
juries they had received, by the per- 
petration of the most revolting mili- 
tary cruelties.^ Old men, women, and 
children, were massacred indiscrimi- 
nately, and every village from which 
a shot had issued was committed to 
the flames. Meanwhile Chastellar, who 
had been strongly irritated at the 
Tyrolese, on accoimt of the furious 
conduct of some drunken peasants at 
Hall, who tried to pull him from his 
horse from indignation at his retreat, 
had repassed the Brenner, and the 
Innthal was again thrown upon its 
own resources. On the 19th, Lefebvre 
appeared before Innspruck, which sub- 
mitted without resistance, the minds 
even of the heroic leaders of the insur- 
rection being stunned by the misfor- 
tunes which were now accmnulating 
around them on all sides, and justly 
considering aprolonged resistance hope- 
less after Vienna had opened its gates 
to the enemy, and the Archduke John 
had evacuated the Carinthian moun- 
tains. 

43. The Archduke John, on occa- 
sion of his first disaster on the Piave, 
on 30th April, wrote to Hofer in these 
words: — "Do not allow the misfor- 
tunes of Germany to make you imeasy : 
we have done our duty, and will de- 
fend the Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Car- 
niola, and Salzbuig, to the last drop of 
our blood. It is in that fortress, aided 

TOL. vni. 



by our brave mountaineers, that we 
ought to conquer or die, for the glory 
of our ancestors and our arms. I ahaU 
not retire to Sungary" And on 3d 
May he wrote to Chastellar: — "Our 
misfortunes in Germany have obliged 
me to abandon' the offensive, and to 
direct my attention to the provinces, 
which are of so much consequence to 
Austria. Do not be alarmed: the 
Tyrol shall never be forsaken : I will 
defend it and the interior of Austria 
to the last extremity" It would have 
been well for the Archduke John and 
the Austrian monarchy if he had ad- 
hered to these resolutions, and thrown 
himself into the Tyrol, when obliged 
to evacuate Italy by the disasters in 
Bavaria; as in that case he would have 
been in a situation to have taken part 
in the important and probably deci- 
sive operation projected by the Arch- 
duke Charles at Lintz, on the 22d May, 
and protected the interior of the mon- 
archy as effectually as under the ram- 
parts of Vienna. Instead of this, he 
at once disobeyed his brother's orders 
and those of the Aulic Council, and 
violated his own promises, by retiring 
into Hungary, and thereby not only 
caused the whole fruits of the battle 
of Aspem to be lost, but saved Kapo- 
leon &om a disastrous retreat. 

44. Affairs in the Tyrol were now 
well-nigh desperate; for, at the very 
time when these disasters were ac- 
cumulating on the north of the Bren- 
ner, a strong French force of fifteen 
thousand men, under Baraguay d'Hil- 
liers an^ Rusca, detached by Eugene 
after his victory on the Piave — to 
which the peasants, now stripped of 
the regular troops for the defence of 
the Innthal, had nothing to oppose — 
was rapidly advancing up the valley 
of the Adige, and had already occu- 
pied Roveredo and menaced Trent. 
Chastellar, despairing of success, had 
made arrangements for leaving the 
country ; and Hormayer, who, with 
unshaken resolution, was still endea- 
vouring to rouse the peasantry in- the 
lateral valleys of the Innthal, found 
them in most places indignant at the 
retreat of the Austrians, and fast re- 
I 
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turning to their homes. General Buol, 
indeed, with two thousand five hun- 
dred men and six guns, still occupied 
the crest of the Brenner; but his 
troops were in a wretched condition, 
starving with cold, destitute of ammu- 
nition, and aknost without provisions. 
In these mournful circimistances, it 
was the invincible tenacity of the pea- 
santry in the Upper Innthal, and the 
elevated parts of the Brenner and 
Schamitz ranges of mountains, which 
restored the fortunes of the campaign. 
Eisensticken, Hofer^s aide-de-camp, 
Spechbacher, and Friar Haspinger, 
vied with each other in the ixMlefati- 
gable ardour with which they roused 
the people. The first fell himself on 
his knees to General Buol, when he 
was preparing to abandon the Brenner, 
and by the vehemence of his entrea- 
ties prevailed upon him to keep his 
ground in tliat important position. 
Hofer, who in the first instance was 
thrown into the deepest dejection by 
the misfortunes impending over hiis 
country, and rendered incapable of ac- 
tive exertion, was roused by their ex- 
ample to nobler efforts; and appear- 
ing at the head of his peasants, forced 
the Passeyrthal, and commenced a 
fierce attack on the Bavarians at Pass- 
berg, near Mount Ysel, which, though 
unsuccessful, struck no small alarm 
into the enemy, from the gallantry 
with which it was conducted. This 
combat renewed the warlike ardour 
of the Tyrolese, who flocked from all 
quarters in great strength to the gene- 
ral place of gathering on Mount Ysel, 
which ancient prophecy led them to 
expect was to be the theatre of great 
events to the Tyrol; while Lefebvre, 
who deemed the afifairs of the province 
settled by the capture of Innspruck, 
and the submission of the authorities 
in that place, had set out for Salzburg, 
leaving Deroy at the capital, with eight 
thousand foot, eight hundred horse, 
and twenty pieces of cannon. 

45. The forces engaged on the 29th 
May, on the heights of Mount Ysel, 
were, in numerical strength, very im- 
equal ; the Tyrolese having nine hun- 
dred infantry, seventy horse, and five 
guns of the Austrian troops, besides a 



motley assemblage of i)ea8ant8, to the 
number of twenty thousand men — ^in- 
dividually brave and skilled in the use 
of arms, but altogether undisciplined 
and unaccustomed to act together in 
large masses; while the Bavarians had 
only eight thousand foot ; eight hun- 
dred horse, and twenty-five guns. The 
numerical superiority, however, of the 
former was fully counterbalanced by 
their great inferiority in discipline, 
cavalry, and artillery; so that the 
real xnilitary strength of both sides 
might be considered as very nearly 
equal Hofer did his best to compen- 
sate his weakness in cavalry, by sta- 
tioning his followers as mueh as pos- 
sible, in the wooded heights at the foot 
of Mount Ysel, where horsemen could 
not penetrate; but the town waa not 
to be carried by such a blockade, and 
the impetuous spirit of the peasantry 
led them to demand an immediate as- 
sault. Their spirits had been elevat- 
ed to the highest degree by the intel- 
ligence of the battle of Aspem, which 
had been communicated with extra- 
ordinary rapidity to the most seclud- 
ed valleys, and by a proclamation is- 
sued by the Emperor Francis the day 
after that glorious event, dated Breit- 
eniee, 23d May, in which he solemnly 
engaged " never to lay down his arms 
till the Tyrol was reunited to the Aus- 
trian monarchy." * 

46. The attack on Innapruck waa 
combined with more military skill than 
could have been anticipated from the 

* Hofer addressed the following character- 
istic letter to the iuhabitants of the Upper 
Innthal : — " Dear brethren of the Upper Ion- 
thai ! For God, the Emperor, and our 
Fatherland ! To-morrow, early in the morn- 
ing, is fixed for the attiick. With the help 
of the blessed Virgin, we will seize and de- 
strov the Bavarians, and confide ourselves to 
the beloved Jesus. Come to our assistance : 
but if you fancy yourselves wiser than Di- 
vine Providence, we will do without you. — 
Andrew Hofer."— OescA. A. Hofer, 2S8. 

The proclamation of the Emperor Frauds 
to the Tyrolese, dat^ed 1st June 1809, bore— 
" Operations at all points are about to recom- 
mence: I will send you a helping hand. 
We will combat together for our country and 
our religion. Toiu* noble conduct has sunk 
deep into my heart : / vnll never aJbandtm 
you. The Archduke John will speedily bo 
amongst you, and put himself at your head.** 
— EiiZH. JoBAN, Fddtug injakrt 1809, IdSL 
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untutored character of the leaders 
by whom it was conducted. Spech- 
bacher, who, in spite of the utmost 
'vigilance of the Bavarians, had con- 
trived to warn the peasants on both 
sides of the Inn of the approaching 
.gathering,* menaced the bridge of 
Hall, and the line of retreat down the 
Tidley of the Inn from the northern 
-side, while Colonel Reissenfels co- 
operated in the same direction from 
the southern valleys, by a descent 
4ilong the right bank of the Sill and 
An attadi on the castle of Ambras. 
Hof er descended with all the strength 
of the southern and central valleys 
of Tyrol, from the Brenner and Mount 
Ysel ; while Teimer, with a small band 
of six hundred resolute followers, was 
sent by a circuitous route to the 
heights of Hottingen on the north of 

* "All the passages o^er the Inn, and 
especially the bridge of Hall, were yigUantly 
guarded by the Bavarian posts* who Justly 
deemed it a matter of especial importance to 
prevent any loint measure being concerted 
on the oppoeate sides of the river. Spech- 
bacber, bowever, undertook the perilous 
mission of opening up a communication be- 
tween the northern and southern valleys. 
Accompanied by his trusty companions, 
Oeoige Zoppel and Simon Ledhner, and a 
young peasant girl, Zamel'B servant^ he set 
out on the evenmg of Wnit-Mouday. In the 
evening they encountered a body of a hun- 
zted Itovarian dragoons : Spechbacher and 
his companions concealed themselves behind 
«ome pine-trees at the foot of a dlfi; fired on 
the piurty from their ambush, and immedi- 
4Ltely soiling tJie precipice, loaded and fired 
again. The Bavarians, conceiving they were 
attadced by a numerous body of sharpshoot- 
ers, fled, and left the passage open. Spech- 
bacher met with Hofer accordingly, and a 
general assemblage around Innspruck was 
Arranged for the 28th Hay. On his return, 
however, fresh difficulties were encountered : 
the bridge of Hall and all the points of tran- 
sit were vigilantly guarded, and every per- 
son rigorously searched who attemptea to 
pass from one side to the other, in this 
perplexity he was relieved by the inventive 
genius of his trusty companion, George Zop- 
pel, and his servant-maid. The girl first 
cTMsed the bridge ; and as nothingsuspieioos 
was found uponlxer, she was allowed to pass. 
Then Gteorgo Zoppel presented himself ; after 
him came Speohbacher's great poodle-dog, in 
whose woolly tail the despatches were con- 
eealed ; and while the sentinels were busily 
employed in searching Zoppel's pockets, the 
dog, obedient to the call of the servant-maid, 
brushed past the soldiers and ran up to her. 
Spechbacher catne last; but beingunknown, 
and nothing found upon him, he was allowed 
to pass."— Babtholov, Krieg 1809, 108, 172. 



the town, and in the rear of the Ba- 
varians, to make his appearance in the 
middle of the action, and spread ter- 
ror among the enemy, from the be* 
lief that they were beset on all sides. 
Thus the battle consisted of a Tariety 
of detached combats in different di- 
rections around Innspruck, contempo- 
rary with the now furious struggle at 
the foot of Moimt Ysel, between the 
main body of the combatants on either 
side. By daybreak, Spechbacher was at 
the post assigned to him, and, amidst 
loud shouts, carried the important 
bridge of Hall with such vigour that 
it gained for him the surname of Der 
Feuer-Teufelt-^ihe Fire-DeviL The 
castle of Ambras soon after yielded 
to the impetuous assault of Beieseu- 
fels, and llie whole right bank of the 
Sill was cleared of the enemy; but 
they, long held their groimd at the 
bridge of Passberg; commanding the 
passage of that torrent by the great 
road on the south of the Inn. From 
this position, however, they were at 
length driven about noon, by the more 
skilled attacks of Captain Dobrawa ; 
and the left flank of tiie enemy being 
thus completely turned, and their re- 
treat down the Inn cut o£^ they were 
thrown back in great disorder to the 
village and abbey of Wilten. 

47. While affiurs were proceeding 
so prosperously on the east of Inns- 
pruck, a more dubious conflict was 
raging in the centre and on the left, 
at the foot of Mount TseL Haspinger, 
with a huge wooden cross in his himd, 
here led on the attack, and animated 
his followers not less by his example, 
than by the assurances of Divine pro- 
tection which he held forth. He was 
followed by Colonel Ertell with the 
most disciplined part of the l^rolese, 
two thousand strong ; while Hofer, 
with the peasants of the Passeyrthal, 
descended from Mount Tsel by the 
great road direct upon Innspruck ; his 
brave but tumultuous array shouting 
aloud — "For God, the Emperor, and 
oiu: Fatherland ! " t , The outposts of 
the enemy were speedily driven in by 
the superior numbers and unerring aim 
of the Tyrolese riflemen ; but when 

t " Fur Got^ den Kaiser, und Vateriand.** 
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they advanced out of the woods and 
broken knolls to the open ground in 
front of the town, where the Bava- 
rians were drawn up in line in admir- 
able order, the usual superiority of 
discipline and organisation became ap- 
parent, and the peasants were driven 
back. Rallying, however, among the 
rocks and thickets, they again i>oured 
down a destructive shower of balls on 
their assailants, and both sides main- 
tained the contest with the most im- 
daunted resolution. The ammunition 
of the Tyrolese, with which they wei*e 
very scantily provided, at length began 
to fail ; they were compelled to re- 
serve their fire till it could bo given 
with decisive efifect ; and balls could 
be obtained only by the women and 
children,* who picked up those of the 
enemy which fell in the rear of the 
combatants. In this anxious moment, 
Teimer^s bands appeared on the heights 
of Hottingen in the rear of the Bava- 
rians; and though their attack was 
restrained by the troops which Deroy 
sent to oppose their progress, yet this 
circumstance, joined to the disastrous 
accoimts of the progress of Spech- 
bacher on the left, determined Deroy 
to retreat. At four in the afternoon, 
a sort of suspension of arms was 
agreed to by the leaders on both sides; 
and as soon as it was dark the Bava- 
rians commenced their retreat by the 
left bank of the Inn, and, evacuating 
Innspruck and the great road, with- 
drew by mountain paths amidst rocks 
and forests to Kufstein, from whence 

* Spechbacher was attended in the battle 
by his little son Andrew, a boy of ten years 
of age. When the fire grew warm, his 
&ther ordered him to quit the field; the 
boy did so, but soon returned, and was again 
at his side. Irritated at this disobedience, 
Spechbacher struck him, and ordered him 
to withdraw. He did so ; but» without re- 
tiring out of reach of the shot, observed 
where the balls struck the ground, and 
bringing his hat full of them next morning 
to his nther, begged that they might be 
iised against the enemy. The wounded in 
this battle reAised to oe carried from the 
field, lest those who conveyed them to a place 
of safety should weaken the combatants ; and 
numbers of women throughout the day were 
to be seen behind the ranks, bringing up 
ammunition, water, and refreshments to the 
wearied men.— Babtk., Krieg 19(i9. 204-216; 
<Sleich. A. ffqfer, 248. 



they continued their march to Rosen- 
heim in the Bavarian plains. 

48. In this battle the Bavarians lost 
four thousand men ; but, what was of 
still more importance, they were de- 
prived by it of the possession of the 
whole of the TyroL Intoxicated witl^ 
joy, the peasants crowded into Inns^ 
pruck in such numbers, that they were 
an oppression rather than a source of 
strength to the Austrian commanders, 
who were totally destitute of ammuni- 
tion or military arms for the ardent 
multitude. A proclamation was im- 
mediately issued, calling on all per- 
sons to bring forth their little stores 
of money and powder for the use of 
the troops ; and considerable supplies 
were obtained in this way, though in 
no degree proportionate to the wantB 
of the people. The desperate struggle 
in the heart of Austria required every 
sabre and bayonet around the walls oi 
Vienna; the intervening country wa» 
all in the hands of the enemy, and not 
a dollar or a gun could be obtained 
from that quarter. Such, however, 
was the native vigour of the inhabi- 
tants, that without any external aid, 
or the support of regular troops, they 
not only cleared their territory of the 
enemy, but carried their incursions 
into the adjoining provinces of Suabia,, 
Bavaria, and Lombardy. 

49. On the west, the peasantry of the 
Vorarlberg repulsed a body of French, 
and Wlirtembergers who attempted to- 
penetrate into Bregentz ; on the east, 
Ohostellar, who hod collected fouv 
thousand regular troops, nosed the 
blockade of Sachsenburg, and drove 
the enemy back to Villach; in the 
south, Leinengen cleared the whole 
valley of Trent of the enemy, and 
then, turning to the left, descended 
the defile of the Val Sugano, and made 
himself master of Bassano at the en- 
trance of the plains of Treviso. Re- 
turning from thence to the banks o£ 
the AcSge, he threw hunself into the 
castle of Trent, where he was soon 
besieged by a division of Eugene's 
Italian army. The landsturm of the 
upper Adige, however, flew to his re- 
lief; the Italians, overwhelmed by 
numbers, retired with considerable Iom 
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to Dolce ; and the whole valley of the 
Adige, as far as Verona, was cleared of 
the enemy. The Vorarlberg followed 
the example of the Tyrol : all the val- 
leys took up arms, and seven thousand 
well-armed marksmen, besides a land- 
Sturm of equal force, carried terror 
and devastation over all the adjacent 
provinces of (Germany. Moeskirch and 
Memmingen were successively occu- 
pied, and laid imder contribution ; Con- 
stance fell into their hands ; their vic- 
torious bands appeared even at the 
gates of Munich and Augsburg; and, 
in conjimction with the inhabitants of 
Suabia, who were highly discontented 
with the exactions and tyranny of the 
French troops, delivered no less than 
seventeen thousand of the prisoners 
taken at Echmiihl, Ebersberg, and 
Vienna, who found refuge in &e val- 
leys of the Tyrol, and were speedily 
formed into fresh battalions. To the 
south of the Alps, Bassano, Belluno, 
Feltre, were repeatedly in their pos- 
session; they commimicated with the 
Austrian regulars in Camiola; levied 
contributions to the gates of Verona, 
Brescia, and Como ; and, spreading the 
^me of insurrection from the Black 
Forest to the plains of Lombardy, 
and from Salzburg to the Orisons, soon 
had twenty thousand infantry and 
eight hundred horse, regularly organ- 
ised and equipped, imder arms, besides 
a sliU greater number of brave men, 
undisciplined indeed, but skilled in the 
use of arms, ready, in case of invasion, 
to defend their native valleys. 

50. While this heroic contest was 
going forward in the Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg, the generous flame had extended 
to the- north of Germany, and the in- 
dignant feelings of an insulted people 
had well-nigh induced a general revolt 
against the French authority in Saxony 
:and Westphalia. 

It has been already detailed with 
what ardent though inconsiderate en- 
thusiasm the people of Prussia had 
rushed into the contest of 1806, and 
what oppressive burdens were laid 
upon them after its disastrous termi- 
nation, [ante. Chap. XLni. § 89 ; and 
Chap. XLVL § 82]. Since that time 



the continued presence of the French 
troops, and theenormous plunder levied 
by their authority under the name of 
contributions, had still further spread 
the flame of discontent: dear-bought 
experience had dispelled all the illu- 
sions in favour of French principles, 
and the people were nowhere so ready 
to throw oflf the yoke as in those prin- 
cipalities where separate thrones had 
been erected in favour of members of 
the Buonaparte family. Such was the 
weight of the oppression under which 
they laboured, Ihat the ramifications 
of a secret and most formidable insur- 
rection were spread over all the north 
of Germany. The ancient Gk)thic 
blood, slow to warm, but enduring in 
purpose, was everywhere inflamed; 
the feeling of patriotism, a sense of 
duty, the precepts of religion, all con- 
curred to rouse a disposition to resist- 
ance. The selfish mourned over the 
visible decrease of their substance imder 
the withering contributions of Napo- 
leon; the generous, over the degrada- 
tion of their country and the slavery 
of the human race. Everywhere the 
Tugendbuud was in activity: Hesse- 
Cassel, Hanover, and Westphalia, in an 
especial manner, were agitated, from 
the enormous weight of the burdens 
imposed on their inhabitants by the 
French government. Twenty thou- 
sand disbanded soldiers were scattered 
over the former dominions of England 
in the German empire, ready at the 
first signal to compose an army; as 
many ardent and diiscontented spirits 
existed in Cassel and Westphalia, await- 
ing only the first success of the Austrian 
arms to declare openly in their behalf. 
From the Thuriugian forest to the 
banks of the Vistula, from the Bohe- 
mian mountains to the shores of the 
Baltic, the threads of a vast association 
existed, held together by the sacred 
bond of patriotism, its members vowed 
to devote themselves to their father- 
land. Though the court of Berlin did 
not venture openly to fan the flame, 
yet in secret they could not but wish 
for its success ; and several of the most 
energetic members of the cabinet await- 
ed only the advance of the Austrian 
banners to urge Frederick-William to 
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join the great confederacy for European 
freedom. 

61. It waa chiefly with a view to 
give support and consistency to this 
enthusiastic spirit that the grand Aus- 
trian army, in the opening of the cam- 
paign, advanced towards Bau'euth and 
Franconia ; and it was in consequence 
of the xmfortunate abandonment of 
that design, and the return of great 
part of these troops, when already on 
the borders of Franconia, to the banks 
of the Inn, that the early disasters of 
the campaign, as already noticed, were 
incurred, [arde, Chap. LVI. § 20], Two 
of the Archduke's corps were far ad- 
vanced towards the Rhine, and could 
not be recalled in time to share in the 
battles of Abensberg and Echmilhl;- 
while the concentrated masses of Na- 
poleon were thrown upon the Imperial 
army, weakened in the centre by the 
advance of the van in one direction, 
and the retreat of the rear in another. 
But this early irruption of the Aus- 
trians towards Franconia and Saxony 
excited a prodigious sensation in the 
adjoining provinces under the imme- 
diate control of the French authorities; 
and early in April, a spark kindled the 
flame on the banks of the Elbe. Katt, 
a Prussian officer, had the honour of 
first raising the standard of indepen- 
dence in the north of Germany; but 
the effort was premature, and having 
failed in an attempt upon Magdeburg, 
he was compelled, by the active pur- 
suit of the Westphalian horse, to take 
refuge in the Prussian states. The 
next outbreak took place three weeks 
after, when Domberg, the colonel of a 
regiment of Westphalian horse, was 
commanded by King Jerome to march 
against a body of insui^ents. Con- 
ceiving himself discovered, he left his 
colours and put himself at their head. 
Evincing in these critical circum- 
stances, a spirit worthy of his family, 
though far beyond his ordinary charac- 
ter, Jerome assembled his guards, two 
thousand strong, and assuring them 
that he confided in their honour, and 
threw himself upon their support, suc- 
ceeded in attaching even the most dis- 
affected, by the bond of military hon- 
our, to his cause. Ebel, the minister 



at war, and Rewbell, governor of Cas- 
sel, displayed the greatest vigour and 
firmness of character; and, by their 
energetic measures, saved the kingdom 
when on the verge of destruction, and 
prevented a general insurrection break' 
ingout in the northof Germany. Dom* 
berg, at the head of several thousand 
insurgents, marched upon the capital; 
but having been encountered near ii» 
gates by a part of the garrison, whom 
he was unable to bring to a parley, his- 
undisciplined followers were dispersed 
by a few discharges of cannon, and he- 
himself fled with a few followers to the- 
Hartz mountains. His papers were 
seized at Homberg, and among them 
were some that compromised several 
persons in the service of other powers^ 
particularly SCHILL, at that time & 
colonel in the Prussian army. 

52. This enthusiastic officer, an ar*- 
dent member of the Tungendbund, and 
heart and soul devoted to his father* 
land, was the first Prussian officer who' 
had entered Berlin at the head of a. 
native force after its evacuation by 
the French troops; and the impression^ 
made upon his mind by the imiversal 
transports which prevailed on that. 
occasion had never been effaced. Hia 
intentions were fixed; but the ardour- 
of his disposition was tempered by a 
rare prudence, and but for the acci* 
dental discovery of his name among; 
the papers of Bombei^, his enterprise 
would in all probability have been de- 
layed till the period for its successful; 
prosecution had arrived. Almost every" 
day he led his regiment out of Berlin,, 
in full marching order, to reviews, 
marches, and mock-fights, which so- 
completely imposed upon the ministers- 
of Russia, France, and Westphalia^ that,, 
with all their vigilance, they never sus- 
pected him of being engaged in any 
sinister design ; while his engaging- 
manners and martial qualities render- 
ed him the idol of the soldiers under 
his command. Denounced, at length, 
by the King of Westphalia to the King 
of Prussia, who was then at Konigs- 
berg, he was summoned by the latter 
to the royal presence to give an account- 
of his conduct. Perceiving now that 
he was discovered, he boldly threw off 
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the mask ; marched at the head of six 
hundred men out of Berlin, under 
pretence of going to mancBuyre, and 
at once erected the standard against 
France. He was speedily reinforced 
by three hundred more, who joined 
him during the night; the whole inha- 
bitants of the capital applauded his 
conduct ; and such was the excitement 
in the garrison, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty they were prevented 
from proceeding in a body to his stan- 
dard. The cabinet of Berlin, whatever 
may have been their secret wishes, 
were too much overawed by the influ- 
ence of Napoleon, and the intelligence 
recently received of his astonishing vic- 
tories in Bavaria, to sanction this haz- 
ardous proceeding. Schill was indicted 
for disobedience of orders, and outlaw- 
ed for non-appearance; and Lestocq, 
Tauenzein, and Schamhorst, who were 
known to be at the head of the War 
party, sent in their resignations. The 
two former were brought to trial, but 
acquitted, there being no evidence to 
connect them with Schill's enterprise. 
53. Meanwhile Schill, having collect- 
ed about twelve hundred men, present- 
ed himself before Wittenberg, where 
there was known to be a considerable 
magazine of arms and ammunition ; 
but he was refused admittance by the 
governor. He next moved towards 
Magdeburg, which at that period was 
garrisoned only by two companies of 
French, and three of Westphalian vol- 
tigeurs. Had he succeeded in gaining 
possession of that important fortress, 
all the north of Germany would have 
been in a blaze ; for it contained five 
himdred pieces of cannon, and a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand stand of 
arms, besides ammunition in propor- 
tion. The news of so vast an acqui- 
sition would speedily have brought 
thirty thousand men to his standanis, 
whom its impregnable ramparts would 
have given the means of disciplining in 
security. It is the more to be regretted 
that he did not attempt a coup-de-main 
against it, as the urban guards would 
speedily have given him the means of 
defending its walls, and numerous par- 
tisans within the town were already 
prepared to favour his entrance. Igno- 



rant, however, of these propitious cir- 
cumstances, he turned aside upon the 
first appearance of resistance, at the 
distance of a mile from the glacis, and 
retired to Domitz on the other side of 
the Elbe — having by an equally unfor- 
tunate accident diverged from the 
Hartz mountains, where he might 
have united with the remains of Dom- 
berg^s corps, which had taken refuge 
in their fastnesses ; and together they 
would have formed a body of disci- 
plined men, adequate to the encounter 
of the whole forces of Westphalia, 
which at that period contained hardly 
two thousand regular soldiers. His 
unfortunate direction, however, down 
the Elbe, deluded by the hoiie of ob- 
taining succour from the EngUsh 
cruisers on the coast, led him far away 
from all assistance; and at length 
being pursued, though slowly, and at 
a respectful distance, by a considerable 
body of Dutch and Westphalian troops, 
he threw himself into Stralsund, of 
which he gained possession without 
much resistance, the greater part of the 
garrison having joined his standard. 

54. He was now at length within a 
renowned fortress, abundantly stored 
with provisions, and communicating 
with the sea ; the isle of Rugen seemed 
to ofier a secure asylum in case of dis- 
aster; and he had the good fortune, 
the day after his arrival, to capture a 
convoy of seven hundred barrels of 
powder on its road to Denmark. But 
the defences of the fortress had been 
almost entirely dismantled by order of 
Napoleon: onlytwenty rusty guns were 
mounted on the ramparts; the pali< 
sades were levelled with the ground ; 
and the ditches, half- choked up by 
luxuriant vegetation, presented hardly 
any obstacle to an enemy. Still Schill 
had considerable means of resistance 
at his disposal : his troops had swelled 
to two thousand infantry, and twelve 
squadronsof cavalry ; two companies had 
been formed of students from the uni- 
versities, armed as yet only with pikes; 
and the landwehr of Pomerania, five 
thousand strong, might be expected to 
augment his forces, if he could hold out 
for a few days, in order to give them time 
to assemble. Where, where was Eng- 
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land then? A single brig, with her 
pendant, would have inspired such 
spirit into the ganison as would have 
rendered them invincible ; three thou- 
sand men and a few frigatesi would 
have rendered Stralsund the base of 
an insurrection which would speedily 
have spread over the whole of northern 
Germany, determined the irresolution 
of Prussia, thrown eighty thousand 
men on Kapoleon's line of communi- 
cation, and driven him to a disastrous 
retreat from Aspem to the Rhine. But 
the English government, as usual, in- 
sensible to the value of time in war, had 
made no preparation to turn to good 
account this demonstration in their 
favour in the north of Germany; and, 
as with the Yendeans at Granville in 
1793, [ante, Chap. xii. § 88], her forces 
did not appear on the theatre till the 
standards of her allies had sunk in tbe 
conflict. In vain all eyes were turned 
towards the ocean ; in vain eveiy steeple 
was crowded with gazers, anxiously sur- 
veying with telescopes the distant main; 
not a friendly sail appeared, not a pen- 
dant of England brought hope and con- 
solation to the besieged. 

65. Deprived of the hope for succour, 
on which he had mainly relied in di- 
recting his steps to the sea-coast, Schill 
did all that prudence and enei*gy could 
effect to strengthen his position. Pali- 
sades were hastily erected; the vicinity 
of the gates was armed; btoicades were 
thrown up behind the breaches and in 
the streets, and the external defences 
put in some sort of order. But, before 
his preparations could be completed, 
the hand of fate was upon him. The 
French authorities, now everywhere 
thoroughly alive to the dangers of this 
insurrection, made the most vigorous 
efforts to crush it in the bud : troops 
marched from all sides to the neigh- 
bourhood of Stralsund ; the Butch and 
Danish soldiers were united to all the 
French who could be hastily drawn to- 
gether ; and on the 3\et May, General 
Gratien, with six thousand men, com- 
menced the assault. The patriots made 
a gallant defence ; but the dismantled 
walls presented huge breaches on all 
sides, through which, despite the ut- 
most resistance, the assailants pene- 



trated, and the interior barricades were 
forced. . Still every street was obsti- 
nately contested. The result was yet 
doubtful, when Schill was killed, and 
his heroic band, disheartened, and 
without a leader, after his loss dis- 
persed. With barbarous and inexcus- 
able severity, the prisoners, though not 
subjects of France, were sent to the 
galleys in France, instead of being treat- 
ed as prisoners of war, which they 
in reality were. But the blow struck 
was decisive. The insurrection in the 
north of Germany was extinguished ; 
and, on the same day on which Gene- 
ral Gratien had hoisted the French 
colours on the walls, the English 
cruisers approached the harbour. Ar- 
rived a few hours sooner, the place 
had been secured, the insurrection 
spread over the whole north of Ger- 
many, and Wagram had been Leipsic ! 
Such is the value of time in war. 

56. The Duke of Brunswick- Oels, 
who, at the same time that Schill left 
Berlin, had with a small Austrian force 
advanced out of the Bohemian frontier, 
and made himself master of Leipsic 
and other considerable towns in Sax- 
ony, being unable to effect a junction 
either with Schill or Domberg^ and 
surroimded by superior forces, was 
obliged to retire by Zittau into Bo- 
hemia, from whence, after the battle 
of Wagram, he contrived to make his 
way across all the north of Germany, 
and was ultimately taken on board the 
English cruisers, and conveyed, with 
his black legion, still two thousand 
strong, to the British shores. The in- 
surrection was thus everywhere sup- 
pressed; but such was the impression 
which it produced upon Kapoleon, that 
the whole corps of Kellermann, thirty 
thousandstrong, which otherwise would 
have been called up to the support of 
the Grand Army, was directed to the 
north of Germany. 

57. This gigantic contest stained 
also the waters of the Yistula with 
blood It has been already mention- 
ed, [ante, Chap, lvl § 17], that the 
Archduke Ferdinand, at the head of 
a corps of the Austrian army, mus- 
tering in all thirty -two thousand in* 
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faniry and five thousand cavalry^ with 
ninety -six guns, was destined, to in- 
vade the grand-dnchy of Warsaw, at 
the same time that the Archduke 
Charles crossed the Inn, and the Arch- 
duke John descended from the Carin- 
thian mountains into the Italian plains. 
The direction of so considerable a por- 
tion of the Imperial troops to a quar- 
ter where their operations could have 
no immediate efifect upon the issue of 
the campaign, at a time when it might 
easily have been foreseen that the 
whole force of Napoleon might be 
hurled at once agamst the heart of 
the monarchy, might justly be stigma- 
tised as a serious fault on the part of 
the Austrian cabinet^ if military ope- 
rations and consequences alone were 
taken into consideration. But this t^ 
very far indeed from being the case. 
Throughout the whole contest, the 
military preparations of the cabinet of 
Vienna were justly considered as sub- 
ordinate to their political measures ; 
and it was chiefly in consequence of 
the former being unsuccessful that the 
latter miscarried. The government 
were well aware that, the moment they 
threw down the gauntlet^ the whole 
military force which Napoleon could 
command would be directed with con- 
summate skill against the centre of 
their power. They could not hope, 
even with the aid of English subsidies, 
to be successful, in the crippled state 
of the monarchy, in resisting so for- 
midable an invasion, imless they suc- 
ceeded in rousing other nations to en- 
gage with them in the contest. 

58. To effect this, early and impos- 
ing success was requisite ; something 
wluch should counterbalance the pre- 
vailing and far-spread terror of the 
French arms, and induce neutral or 
semi-hostile cabinets to forget their di- 
visions, and incur the risk of ventur- 
ing boldly for the cause of general free- 
dom. It was toward the attainment 
of this object that all the military de- 
monstrations of the cabinet of Vienna 
at that period had been directed. The 
march of the Archduke Charles to- 
wards Franconia and Baireuth was in- 
tended to determine the hesitation of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, and rouse 



the numerous malcontents of West- 
phalia, Hanover, and Cassel, into ac- 
tion ; that of the Archduke John and 
Chastellar, to spread the flame of in- 
surrection through the plains of Italy 
and the mountains of ike Tyrol and 
the Vorarlberg. Not less important 
.than either of these, in its political 
consequences, the advance of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand with an imposing force 
to Warsaw, would, it was hoped, at 
once paralyse the strength of &ixony, 
the onlv sincere ally of Napoleon 
among the native German powers, bv 
depriving it of all aid from its Poliim 
possessions ; offer a rallying point to 
the numerous discontented in that 
kingdom ; afford an inducement to 
Prussia to join the common cause, by 
securing its rear and holding out the 
prospect of regaining its valuable Polish 
provinces ; and at the same time give 
Russia a decent pretext for avoiding 
any active part in the contest, by the 
apparent necessity of providing against 
hostilities on her own frontier, — a pre- 
text of which there was reason to hope 
the cabinet of St Petersburg, despite 
the French alliance, would not be un- 
willing to take advantage. 

59. The army of which Pbxkcb 
PoNiATOWSKT had the direction, in the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, was not equal 
to the encounter of so considerable a 
force as the Austrians now directed 
against him. Great activity, indeed, 
had been displayed, since the peace of 
Tilsit, in organising an effective body 
of troops in that recently-acquired pos- 
session of the house of Saxony; and 
three legions of infantry, commanded 
byPoniatowsky, Zayonscheck, and Dom- 
browsky, formed a total force of twenty- 
two thousand men, including nearly 
six thousand excellent cavalry. But 
great part of these troops were newly 
levied, and had not yet acquired an 
adequate degree of military efficiency; 
the territoiy they had to guard, ex- 
tending from Dantzic to Cracow, was 
extensive ; and the flower of the Pol- 
ish troops were in Napoleon*s Imperial 
Guard, or engaged in distant hostilities 
in the Spanish peninsula. The French 
Emperor, moreover, relying on the in- 
vasion of the Austrian province of 
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Gfllicia bj the Russian forces, had not 
only made no dispositions to support 
the grand-duchy with external aid, but 
had retained the Saxons under Bema- 
dotte for immediate support to the 
Grand Army on the Bohemian fron- 
tier ; so that Poniatowsky found him- 
self, with not more than twelve thou- 
sand disposable troops, exposed in front 
of Warsaw to the attack of nearly triple 
that number of enemies. That renown- 
ed leader, however, who to an ardent 
love of his country united the most 
profound hatred of the strangers hj 
whom it had been despoiled, and mih- 
tary talents of no ordinary kind, ma- 
tured in the best school, that of mis- 
fortune, resolved to stand firm with 
this inconsiderable body; and, without 
invoking or trusting to the aid of the 
Russians, more hateful as allies than 
the Austrians as enemies, to rely on 
their own valour alone for the defence 
of the capitaL He drew up his little 
army at Razyn with considerable skill, 
and for four hours opposed a gallant 
resistance to the enemy ; but the con- 
test was too unequal, between thirty 
thousand regular soldiers and twelve 
thousand men in great part recently 
levied ; and he was at length obliged 
to retire with the loss of five hundred 
killed, a thousand wounded, and four 
pieces of cannon. Warsaw was now 
uncovered ; and as Poniatowsky found 
himself imable to man the extensive 
works which had been begun for its 
defence, he was compelled, with bitter 
regret, to sign a capitulation, in virtue 
of which he was permitted to evacuate 
the capital, which two days afterwards 
was occupied by the Austrian troops. 

60. Accompanied by the senate, au- 
thorities, and principal inhabitants of 
Warsaw, Poniatowsky retired to the 
right bank of the Vistula, and took up 
a position between Modlin and Sierock, 
on the Bug. The capital presented a 
mournful appearance on the entrance 
of the Imperialists ; and in the melan- 
choly coimtenances of the citizens 
might be seen how deepnieated was the 
national feeling, which, notwithstand- 
ing all the political insanity of the 
people which had subverted their inde- 
pendence, still longed for that first of 



blessings. The Archduke Ferdinand, 
with the view of paying a compliment 
to the inhabitants, sent a message to 
the Countess Stanislaus Potocka, a Pol- 
ish lady of high rank, that he would 
visit her in the course of the evening. 
He expected to meet all the chief no- 
bility in her saloons, but he found them 
deserted. The countess received him 
alone. The direction of the march of 
Poniatowsky was conceived with con- 
siderable slall, and had a powerful in- 
fluence upon the fate of the campaign, 
for the Austrians had calculated upon 
his retiring to Saxony, and abandoning 
the grand-duchy to its fate ; whereas 
the continuance of the Polish troops 
in the centre of that country both 
evinced a determination to defend it 
to' the last extremity, and kept alive 
the spirit of the icJiabitants by the 
assurance which it held out that they 
would not be deserted. The first care 
of Poniatowsky was to put the impor- 
tant fortresses of Modlin and Sierock 
in a respectable posture of defence ; 
and having done so, he boldly, by the 
directions of Napoleon, left the enemy 
in possession of the capital and three- 
fourths of the territory of the grand- 
duchy, and threw himself upon the 
right bank of the Vistula, remounting 
that stream towards Gkdicia, whither 
Prince Gallitzin, at the head of twenty 
thousand auxiliary Russians, was slow- 
ly bending his steps. Meanwhile the 
Archduke Ferdinand more rapidly de- 
scended the left bank, and in the middle 
of May appeared before Thorn. In the 
course of this movement, Poniatowsky 
obtained intelligence that an Austrian 
division had crossed over to the right 
bank of the Vistula, and lay unsup- 
ported at Oatrowck in front of Gk)ra. 
Rapidly concentrating a superior force, 
he suddenly attacked the enemy, rout- 
ed them, and made fifteen hundred 
prisoners. Thus the opposing armies 
mutually x>assed and crossed each 
other: Poniatowsky, relying on the 
support of the Russians, menaced Ga- 
licla and the Austrian provinces ; while 
the Austrians penetrated to the Lower 
Vistula, raised the standard of insur- 
rection in the old Prussian provinces^ 
and threatened Dantzic itself. 
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61. An event occurred in the course 
of this expedition of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand's Ught troops across the Vistula^ 
attended in the end with more impor* 
tant consequences than any other in 
the Polish campaign. In pursuing the 
Austrians on the right bank of the 
river, a courier was taken by the Poles 
with despatches from the Russian 
general Gortschakoff, who lay with his 
division at Brzesc, to the Archduke, i^ 
which he congratulated him on his vic- 
tory at Razyn and capture of Warsaw, 
expressed hopes for his, ulterior suc- 
cess, and breathed a wish that he might 
soon join his arms to the Austrian 
eagles. This letter was immediately 
forwarded to Kapoleon, who received 
it at SchSnbrunn in the end of May. 
He was highly indignant at the disco- 
very, and transmitted the letter with- 
out delay to St Petersbm^, accom- 
panied by a peremptory demand for 
an explanation. The Russian cabinet 
hastened to make every reparation in 
their power : Gtortschakoff's letter was 
disavowed, and he himself recalled 
from his command ; while Chebni- 
CHJBFF, the aide-de-camp to Alexander, 
who was the military cJiargMaffairea 
for the Czar at the headquarters of the 
French Emperor, exerted all his skill 
to remove the unfavourable impression 
produced by this unlucky discovery. 
Napoleon, who, after the battle of Ajb- 
pem, had no need of another powerful 
enemy on his hands, feigned to be sa- 
tisfied, and the approach of the Russian 
troops to the theatre of war, soon after, 
caused the affidr to be hushed up. He 
had wished that the Russians should 
have marched on Dresden to overawe 
Prussia ; but to this the Czar would not 
consent, and Napoleon was obliged to 
feign consent to their advance into Gali- 
cia. Alexander accompanied this with a 
proposal that, in the event of the allied 
armiesprovingsucce8sful,Gkdicia8hould 
be ceded to Russia ; but to this Napo- 
leon would not accede. The two poten- 
tates were alreadyirrevocably alienated. 
The impression made on Napoleon's 
mmd was never effaced : he saw that 
the ascendant of Tilsit was at an end, 
and frequently repeated to those in 
his immediate confidence, ''I see that, 



after all, I must make war on Alex« 
ander." 

62. Conversing at Ebersdorf on this 
subject with Savary, who was in a pe- 
culiar manner admitted to his inmost 
thoughts, from having been formerly 
ambassador at St Petersbuiv, he said^ 
" I was perfectly in the ri^t not to 
trust to such aUies. What worse could 
have happened if I had not made peace 
with the Russians? What have I 
gained by their alliance ? It is more 
than probable that they would have 
declai^ openly against me^ if a rem- 
nant of regard to the faith of treaties 
had not prevented them. We must 
not deceive ourselves ; tii^ have all 
fixed a rendezvous on my tomb ; but 
they have not courage openly to set 
out thither. That the Emperor Alex- 
ander should not come to my assist- 
ance is conceivable ; but that he should 
permit Warsaw to be taken, in presence 
almost of his army, is indeed hardly 
credible : it is plain that I can no 
longer reckon on an alliance in that 
quarter. Perhaps he thinks he does 
me a great favour by not declaring 
war : by my faith t if I had entwtain- 
ed any doubt on that subject before 
engaging in the affairs of Spain, I 
should have cared very little for the 
part which he took. And yet, after all, 
they will probably say that I am want- 
ing to my engagements, and cannot re- 
main at peace." The instructions of Na- 
poleon to Caulaincourt at this period 
accordingly were, to appear satisfied, to 
make no complaint, but to regard all 
his former instructions as anniJdled.* 

63. The most important political 
event, however, which flowed m>m the 
battle of Aspem was the oommenoe- 

* " * The Emperor's feelings are hurt* said 
M. de Champogny to the Duke of Viceuza, 
in a despatch of the 2d June : ' that Is the 
reason why he does not write to the Em- 
peror Alexander. He cannot express a oon- 
ndenco which he does not feel : ne says no- 
thing and does not complain. Forty thou- 
sand men in the Duchv of Warsaw would hayo 
been a real serrioe. Look upon your old in- 
structions as cancelled. Seem satisfied, but 
do not commit yourselfl From the very dr- 
cumstanoe that the Emperor no longer be- 
lieves in the Russian allianoe. it is desirable 
that the rest of Europe should share his former 
delusion.'"— M. de Champaony to tJie Duo db 
YiCfzrcs, June 2, 1809 ; Biohon, viii. 247. 
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ment of a secret negotiation between 
Austria and Prossia^ which, though 
(fix>m the tardiness of England unsuc- 
cessful at that juncture, was not with- 
•out its effect in future times, and show- 
ed that the ancient jealousies which 
had wrought such wonders for French 
supremacy were fast giving way under 
the pressure of common danger. Even 
•before that great event, a vague corre- 
spondence had been kept up between 
the two courts ; and in consequence of 
distant overtures transmitted, first 
through the Count de Goltz, and subse- 
quently through the Prince of Orange, 
Colonel Steigenstesch had been sent 
by the cabinet of Vienna to Konigs- 
berg, where the King of Prussia then 
was, with a letter from the Empe- 
ror of Austria, in which he earnestly 
invited that monarch to declare openly 
for the common cause, and enter upon 
a concerted plan of military operations. 
Early in June the Emperor of Austria, 
in reply to a letter of the King of 
Prussia, wrote to the cabinet of Ber- 
lin, announcing that " the bearer was 
authorised to regulate the proportions 
of the forces to be employed on both 
sides, and the other arrangements not 
less salutary than indispensable for the 
•security of the two states, in conform- 
ity with the overtures made by Count 
de Goltz." The proposals of Colonel 
Steigenstesch were, that as the war in 
which they were now engaged was of 
such a kind as was likely to decide for 
ever the fate of the respective mon- 
4irchies, they should become bound to 
support each, other with their whole 
forces ; that the general direction of 
4^he campaign should be intrusted to 
the Imperial generalissimo ; that they 
should mutually engage not to enter 
into a separate negotiation ; and that 
the peace to be ultimately concluded 
shoidd embrace not only their own, but 
the interests of the adjoining states. 
These propositions were warmly sup- 
ported by Schamhorst and Blucher, 
and the whole war or patriotic party in 
,the Prussian dominions. Hie former 
•offered in a fortnight's time to have 
fifty, in a month a hundred and twenty 
-thousand, disciplined soldiers under 
mrms : he assured the King of secret 



intelligence which would secure for 
him, on the first signal of hostilities, 
Magdebmqg and several other impor- 
tant fortresses ; and strongly support- 
ed the justice of Count Stadion's opin- 
ion, so clearly expressed in his des- 
patch, that the fkte of Prussia was 
inseparably woimd up with that of 
Austria, and that the two monarchies 
must stand or fall together. 

64. On this occasion, the cupidity 
and exorbitant demands of the Prussian 
cabinet again marred the prospect of a 
European alliance, and prolonged for 
four years longer the chams and misery 
of their country. Still clinging to the 
idea that victory must be dearly pro- 
nounced before they declared them- 
selves, and that they might turn to 
some good account the dangers and 
distresses of Austria, the Prussian gov- 
ernment replied, that they had every 
disposition to assist the cabinet of 
Vienna, but that they were in want 
alike of arms, ammunition, and money ; 
that they could not take a part in the 
contest till the views of Russia in re- 
gard to it were known ; and that they 
must have the guarantee of a trealy 
for the intentions of Austria, in the 
event of success, before they took a 
place by her side. To the envoy of the 
Imperial government^ however, it was 
insinuated that ** a great stroke would 
determine the irresolution of the ca- 
binet of Berlin;** but that, in that 
events they would expect not merely 
the restoration of all tiie Prussian pro- 
vinces of Poland, but also Ausiria^s 
ahareinthepaHitum, AnB^peuchtBaireutii, 
a part of Saxony, and various lesser 
provinces, ceded at different times to 
France or other powers. It was, of 
course, beyond Colonel Steigensteach's 
powers to accede to such extravagant 
demands: they were referred, with the 
proposal for a separate treaty, to the 
cabinet of Vienna ; and meanwhile the 
negotiation, notwithstanding all the 
care of those engaged in it, to a certain 
degree transpired. A joint requisition 
was made by the ministers of France 
and Russia for a communication of the 
proposals of Austria; and although this 
inconvenient demand was eluded at the 
moment, Steigenstesch was obliged to 
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quit Berlin, and before diplomatic re- 
kttions could be established in any 
other channel, of which the King of 
Prussia still held out the prospect^ the 
battle of Wagram had taken place, and 
Austria, beset on all sides, and unsup- 
ported by any Continental power, was 
driven to a separate accommodation. 

65. Affairs wore a menacing aspect 
for the interests of Napoleon in more 
distant parts of his vast dominions. 
England, seeming to rise in vigour and 
resources as the contest advanced, was 
making her giant strength be felt in 
more than one quarter of Europe. 
Wellington had again lauded in Por- 
tugal; the consternation produced by 
the Corunna retreat had passed away; 
and SouJt, defeated on the banks of 
the Douro, had with difficulty escaped 
from the north of Lusitania by the 
sacrifice of all his artillery and bag- 
gage. The Spanish armies were again 
assembling in the south of Castile; 
lai^e forces were collecting in the 
plains of La^ncha; and evetything 
indicated that, ere long, a formidable 
demonstration against the Spanish 
capital would be made by the united 
English and Peninsular forces. A con- 
siderable expedition was preparing in 
the harbours of Sicily to transport a 
lai^ body of EngHsh and Sicilian 
troops into the south of Italy, where 
it was well known their presence would 
speedily produce a general insurrection. 
This was the more to be dreaded, not- 
withst£inding the well-known imbecil- 
ity of the Italians in military opera- 
tions, that the recent annexation of 
the whole Ecclesiastical States to the 
French empire had aroused, as might 
have been expected, the most vehe- 
ment hostility on the part of the Bo- 
man See and its numerous adherents 
in the Italian states. At the same 
time Qeneral MioUis, the French gov- 
ernor of Rome, had so small a force at 
his command that it would be com- 
pelled, in all probability, to yield to 
the first summons of the Anglo-Sicil- 
ian forces. Lastly, the English, not 
content with their exertions in other 
quarters, were, it was well known, pre- 
paring an expedition of unprecedented 
magnitude in the harbours of the Chan- 



nel : fame had magnified to a hundred, 
thousand armed men and forty sail of 
the line the forces to be employed on 
the occasion; the Scheldt^ the Elbe, 
the Seine itself, were alternately as- 
signed as the probsable destination of 
this gigantic armament; and Napo- 
leon, with all his resources, was too 
clear-sifted not to perceive that he 
might ere long be overmatched by the 
strength of a more formidable confede- 
racy than he had yet encountered ; that 
the English standards would soon r6use 
the might of northern Germany into 
mortal hostility; and that a second re- 
verse on the shores of the Danube 
would at once dissolve his splendid, 
dominion, and bring the forces of 
Europe in appalling strength to the- 
banks of the Rhine.* 

66. The impression produced over 
the Continent by the battle of Aspeni 
was inunense. It dissipated in a great 
degree the charm of Napoleon's invin- 
cibility ; and, more even than the dubi- 
ous carnage of Eylau, difiused a gene* 
ral hope that the miseries of foreign 
domination were approaching their ter- 
mination, and that a second viq^ry over 
the remains of the French army, now 
shut up in the island of Lobau, would 
at once restore freedom to an injured 
world. While the English nation aban- 
doned themselves to transports of joy 
at the prospects which were thus dawn- 
ing upon Europe, active endeavouro 
were made by Austria to turn to the- 
best account the extraordinary pros- 
perous change which had taken place 
in their fortunes. Not discouraged, 
by the failure of former attempts to 
rouse the north of Qermany, the Duke 
of Brunswick-Oels again advanced from 
Zittau, at the head of his gallant band 
of volunteers, towards Westphalia : 
while a considerable body of Imperial 
landwehr from Bohemia, under Qene- 
ral Amende, invaded Saxony ; and an- 
other, under Radivojivich, five thou- 
sand strong, overran Franconia and 
penetrated to Baireuth. The forces 
remaining in that kingdom, the bulk 
of which had been drawn imder Ber- 
nadotte to the banks of the Danube,. 

* See Chaufl. lx. aod lxi. where the e7ent»» 
here alludea to are narrated. 
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were in no condition to oppose this 
irruption ; and the royal family, flying 
from their dominions, took refuge in 
France. Dresden and Leipsic were 
occupied by the Austrian troops; 
Baireuth and Bamberg fell into their 
hands; the insurrection spread over 
all Franconia and Suabia; symptoms 
of disaffection were breaking out in 
Saxony and Westphalia; and a chain 
of Austrian posts, extending from the 
Elbe, by Nuremberg and Stockach, to 
the mountains of Uie Tyrol, entirely* 
cut of the communication between 
France and the Qrand Army. Mean- 
while the most energetic appeals were 
made evexywhere by the Austrian com- 
manders to the people of their own and 
all the adjoining countries, to take up 
arms; while Napoleon, weakened by a 
disaatrouB battle on the banks of the 
Danube, could maintain himself only 
by a concentration of all his forces 
imder the walls of Vienna. 

67. ''Germans!" said the Duke of 
Brunswick, ** will you continue to com- 
batOermans? Will you, whose mothers, 
wiyes, and sisters have been outraged 
by the French, shed your blood in their 
defence ? It is your brothers who now 
invoke you — come to break your fetters 
— to avenge the liberty of Germany ! 
To arms, then, Hessians, Prussians, 
Brunswi(^ers, Hanoverians 1 all who 
bear the honourable name of Ger- 
mans, unite for the deliverance of 
your fatherland, to wipe away its 
ahame and avenge its wrongs. Rise 
to deliver your country from a dis- 
graceful yoke, under which it has so 
long groaned. The day of its emanci- 



pation hsB arrived : none more favour- 
able can ever be desired." — "Aspem," 
said General Badivojivich, who had 
penetrated into Franconia, and occu- 
pied Baireuth with five thousand men 
from Egra, in Bohemia — " Aspem has 
destroyed the invincibility of Napo- 
leon ! Arm yourselves for the cause of 
liberty, of justice, of Austria, to deli- 
ver Europe and the human race." — 
'* You combat," said Noditz, one of the 
chiefs of the Tugendbimd, to the Prus- 
sians of Baireuth, " in order to restore 
your country to your beloved King." 
The Duke of Brunswick's volunteers 
wore a light -blue uniform, with a 
death's head and cross-bones on their 
cloaks, to indicate the mortal hostility 
in which they were engaged, from 
whence they acqmred the name of the 
Death's Head Mussars. The officers 
were distinguished from the privates, 
in a corps where all were respectable, 
only by a small cross on their arms. 
The Duke himself was as simply 
dressed as any of his followers: he 
shared their fare — slept beside them 
on the ground — underwent their fa- 
tigues. These martial qualities, joined 
to the ascendant of a noble figure and 
imconquerable intrepidity, so won the 
hearts of his followers, that they dis- 
dained to desert him even in the wreck 
of the fortunes of Germany, after the 
battle of Wagram ; followed his stan- 
dard with dauntless confidence across 
all Westphalia and Hanover, embarked 
in safety for England, and lived, as 
will appear in the sequel, to flesh their 
swords in the best blood of France on 
the field of Waterloo. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

CAMPAIGN OF WAGRAM. 



1. Both the military and political 
position of Napoleon was now full of 
peril; and it was obvious to all the 
world, that a single false step, one ad- 



ditional defeat, would expose him to 
certain ruin. But it was precisely in 
such circumstances that his genius 
shone forth with the brightest lustre. 
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and that he was most likely by a sud- 
den blow to reinstate his afiEalrs, and 
overturn all the calculations of his 
enemies. Ko man ever saw so clearly 
where was the decisive point of the 
campaign, or so firmly made up his 
mind to relinquish all minor advan- 
tages, in order to accumulate his forces 
upon that vital quarter where defeat 
to his antagonists would prove certain 
ruin. In doing so, he followed the 
natural bent of his genius, which was 
never inclined to owe to combination 
what could be effected by audacity ; 
but he was powerfully aided by the 
despotic nature of the authority which 
he wielded, and the irresponsible char- 
acter of the command with which he 
was invested. Many other generals 
might have seen equally clearly the po- 
licy of concentrating all their strength 
for a blow at the heart of their adver- 
sary's power, without possessing either 
the power to effectsuch a concentration, 
or the independence of others neces- 
sary to incur its responsibility. In the 
present instance, he saw at once that 
the vital point of the war was to be 
found under the walls of Vienna; and 
that, if he could succeed in defeating 
the Archduke Charles on the plain of 
the Marchfeld, he need not disquiet 
himself either about the victories of 
the Tyrolese in their Alpine valleys, 
the insurrection of the Germans on the 
banks of the Elbe, or the distant thun- 
der of the English on the shores of 
the Scheldt. Fixing all his attention, 
therefore, upon the restoration of the 
bridges, the concentration of his forces, 
and the reanimating of his soldiers in 
the centre, he gave himself little con- 
cern about the tardy movements of 
the coalition upon the vast circum- 
ference of the theatre of hostilities ; 
and wrote to his lieutenants only to 
keep open the communications of the 
Orand Army with the Rhine, and he 
would soon find the means of dissi- 
pating the host of enemies who were 

* On the 6tli June, Napoleon wrote from 
Schdnbninn to Marshal Eellermann, who 
commanded the army of reserve in the 
north of Qermany. "Before the enemy 
<:an have accomplished anything of essen- 
tial importance in Saxony, the Emperor 
will have passed the Danube and be on 



now accumulating round his extrem« 
itiea* 

2. The force which remained at the 
disposal of the French Emperor, even 
after the very serious losses of the 
battle of Aspem, was still immense. 
The chasms produced by that disas- 
trous engagement had been more than 
supplied by the opportune arrival of 
Eugene's armv at the Imperial head- 
quiurters ; while the cf>rresponding 
forces of the Archduke John were, for 
the time at least, lost to the Austrian 
generals by that prince having retreat- 
ed to the Hungarian plains, instead of 
obeying his instructions and menacing 
the French communications from the 
Tyrolese mountains, [atUe, Chap. Lvn. 
§ 25). From the confidential corre- 
spondence of Kapoleon with Berthier 
at this period, which has since been 
published, it appears that, in the be- 
ginning of June, the Qrand Army 
numbered, present with the eagles, no 
less than one hundred and ten thou- 
sand in&ntry, and twenty -four thou- 
sand horse, with four hundred pieces 
of cannon : in all, including the artil- 
lerymen, mustering at least a himdred 
and fifty thoiisand combatants. This 
was independent of the corps of Mar- 
mont in Dalmatia, of Yandamme in 
echelon in the rear towards Bavaria, of 
Lefebvre in the Tyrol, and of Mac- 
donald in Styria. After making every 
deduction for the portions of these 
different corps which might be requi- 
site to keep open the rear, and main- 
tain the communications, at least fifty 
thousand men might be ordered up to 
support the Qrand Army: and thus, 
after deducting for the sick and absent, 
a hundred and eighty thousand men 
could be assembled in a month's time 
under the walls of Vienna, of whom 
thirty thousand were cavaliy, with six 
hundred pieces of cannon: a greater 
force, if the quality and equipment of 
the troops is taken into consideration, 
than had ever in the world before been 

their rear. But a corps which should ap- 
proach the line of communication of the 
Grand Army might prove really danger- 
ous : far more so than anything which could 
occur in the north of Germany." — Napo- 
leon to Eellermann, June (L 1809 : Fslbt» 
iv. 77, 78. 
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assembled in a single battle. Nor 
was this all; immediately in their 
rear they had a fortified capital am- 
ply stored with provisions, and con- 
taining abundant supplies of all sorts 
for the use of the army; and the great 
arsenal of the Austiian monarchy, 
overflowing with artillery, arms, am- 
munition, pontoons, and every species 
of equipment that could be desired 
for the most extensive military ope- 
rations. 

3. The inhabitants of the other 
countries of Europe, electrified by the 
intelligence of the battle of Aspem, 
and the retreat of the French army 
into the island of Lobau, entertained 
the most sanguine hopes that they 
would immediately be assailed there 
by the victorious Austrians, and either 
driven to the right bank of the Danube, 
and forced to evacuate the capital, or 
compelled to lay down their aims in that 
crowded and untenable position. Pos- 
sibly, if the Archd\ike Charles had been 
aware of the magnitude of the losses 
which the French army had sustained, 
and the almost total exhaustion of 
their ammimition, he might, on the 
day after the battle, have made good 
a descent upon the island, and achieved 
the most glorious success. Such an en- 
terpiise, however, would at best have 
been attended with considerable haz- 
ard ; for, although the French actually 
in the island on the morning after the 
battle did not exceed forty thousand 
men, yet an equal force was under the 
command of Bavouat on the right bank 
around Vienna, and thirty thousand 
more under Yandamme and Bema- 
dotte were only a few marches in the 
rear from St Polten to Lintz. On the 
other hand, the Imperialists, exhausted 
by the fatigues of a battle of two days' 
duration of unexampled severity, and 
weakened by the loss of nearly twenty- 
five thousand killed and wounded in 
the strife, were too happy to have 
escaped without destruction from so 
dreadful a contest, to think of immedi- 
ately recommencing active operations. 
The force at the command of the Arch- 
duke, though rapidly augmenting^ was 
not at first, after the battle, veiy con- 
siderable. Fifty thousand of the war- 



riors who had borne a part in the glo- 
rious strife alone remained unhurt; Kol- 
lowrath might soon bring up twenty 
thousand more from Lintz; and when 
the fatal detour of the Archduke John 
was completed, he, it was hoped, would 
be able to add thirty thousand veteran 
troopsfromthe Hungarian plains. Thup 
a hundred thousand regular troops, of 
which about twenty tnousand were 
cavalry, might be reckoned on for the 
great battle which was to decide the 
fate of the monarchy; and as this force 
would probably be swelled by fifty 
thousand landwehr, or reserves from 
the eastern and northern provinces ol 
the monarchy, before the end of June, 
the forces on the opposite sides were 
not materially different, so far as nu- 
merical strength went. And even the 
superior number of regular and vete- 
ran soldiers in the French ranks might 
be considered as compensated by the 
advantage which the German host de- 
rived from the homogeneous quality 
of its troops, the animation with which 
they were inspired in behalf of their 
countiy, and the enthusiasm which 
they generally felt at the glorious re- 
sult of the late memorable battle in 
which they had been engaged. 

4. While remaining in a state of ap- 
parent inactivity at Schonbrunn, Na- 
poleon^s attention was chiefly directed 
to three objects. Firsts the convert- 
ing the island of Lobau into a vast for- 
tress, rendered impregnable to attack 
by a plentiful array of heavy artilleiy, 
and connected with the right bank by 
strong bridges, from whence he might 
at any moment issue forth to attack 
the Archduke Charles, and at the same 
time find a secure refuge in case of dis- 
aster. Next, the souring and keeping 
open his communication with the 
Rhine, by means of a chain of posts, 
occupied by strong detachments, and 
a skilful disposition of the troops of 
the Rhenish confederacy, imder Le- 
febvre, Bemadotte, and Yandamme, all 
along the menaced districts in the val- 
ley of the Danube. Lastly, the cleaiw 
ing his right flank of the enemy, driv- 
ing the Archduke John still &irther 
into the Himgarian plains, and throw- 
ing back upon the left flank the corp& 
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which the Austrian generalissimo was 
pushing forward to endeavour to open 
up a communication with the ItaUan 
army. To accomplish these yarioua ob- 
jects, however, and at the same time 
retain a sufficient niunber of troops at 
headquarters to keep the great and ra- 
pidly-increasing army of the Archduke 
Charles in check, required an immense 
accumulation of forces. Every effort^ 
therefore, was made to strengthen the 
Grand Anny. Marmont received orders 
to hasten his march from Dalmatia with 
his whole corps; Macdonald, with his 
numerous divisions of the Italian army, 
was directed to advance from Styria;* 
and the most pressing instructions were 
sent to the rear to order up every man 
and horse that could be spared from 
the depots and garrisons in the inte- 
rior, to the headquarters of the Grand 
Army. 

5, The works in the island of Lobau 
were of the most gigantic description, 
and still remain an enduring monu- 
ment of the great designs of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and the persevering 
oneigyand skill of his engineers. Never, 
since the days of the Romans, had con- 
structions so vast been erected in the 
field in presence of the enemy. Three 
solid bridges connected that important 
island with the right bank of the Dan- 
ube; and, in addition to these, a fourth 
ran across all the islands from shore 
to shore, over an extent of two hun- 
dred and forty fsfthoms. The most 
extraordinary pains were taken to ren- 
der this bridge secure against the mis- 
fortune which had bef aUen the former 
one. Immediately above the bridge 
of boats was one on piles, which served 
as a barrier both against the violence 
of the current, and the machinations 
of the enemy ; and close adjoining to 
it on the other side, one on pontoons, 

* To such i>erfectioa were the moyements of 
these distant and numerous bodies brought, 
that on each despatch was marked the hour 
and minute when the courier set out» with 
tiie hour when the troops were required to 
be at the general rendezvous in the island 
of Lobau ; and they all arrived, many from 
the distance of some hundred miles, at the 
precise time assigned to them. — Savabt, 
iv. 99. 

VOL. VUL 



which also contributed tothe.strength 
of the whole, and served as an addi- 
tional line of passage for the columns 
of infantry and light chariots. Both 
extremities of these bridges were for- 
tified by strong tetea-durpiynt ; that on 
the northern end, where it was exposed 
to the attacks of the enemy, soon be- 
came a complete fortress, with ram- 
part, wet ditdxes, ravelins, and lunettes, 
armed with eighty pieces of heavy can- 
non, drawn from the arsenal of Vienna. 
All the prominent points of the inter- 
mediate islands were also fortified and 
mounted with artillery ; and Ix^ts 
were collected and manned by marines 
brought from Brest by the provident 
foresight of the Emperor, before the 
opening of the campaign, ^ be in 
readiness to intercept and tiirn aside 
any fire-ships or loaded barks that 
might be directed against the bridge 
by the enemy. The Emperor was in- 
defatigable in urging foiward these 
important operations. Every day, for 
the first fortnight, he was to be seen 
in the island of Lobau, animating the 
men, conversing with the engineers di- 
recting the works; and such was the 
vigour which his presence and exer- 
tions inspired into his followers, that, 
in a fortnight after the battle of Aispem, 
the fortifications were beyond the reach 
of the enemy's attack, and in a month 
they were entirely fini8hed.t 

6. Immense as these preparations 
were, it was not to them alone that the 
Emperor trusted for the grand opera- 
tion of crossing the river. He was 

t During this momentous period, the care 
of the Empepr extended in an especial man- 
ner to the comfort and interests of his sol- 
diers. Walking one day with his marshals 
on the shores of the isle of Lobau, he passed 
a company of grenadiers seated at thdr din- 
ner, "Well, my fHends,** said Napoleon. 
•* I hope you find the wine good.'*—" It will 
not make us drunk," replied one of their 
niunber ; " there is our cellar"— pointing to 
the Danube. The Emperor, who luul ordered 
a distribution of a bottle of wine to each man, 
was surprised, and promised an immediate 
inquiry. Berthier instantly set it on foot, 
and it turned out that forty thousand bottles 
sent by the Emperor a few days before for 
the army, had been purloined and sold by 
some of the commissaries. They were im- 
mediately brought to trial, and condemned 
to be shot.— Fictairei a CmgyUUtj xix. 200. 
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well aware that such gigantic works 
would speedily fix the attention of the 
enemy ; and he daily beheld rising be- 
fore his eyes vast intrenchments run- 
ning through Essling and Enzersdoxf, 
by which the Austrians hoped to bar 
the entrance to the Marchfeld from 
the bridge, and confine the enemy 
within the fortifications they had con- 
structed. Like the vast armament of 
armed gun-boats, collected in 1805 on 
the shores of the Channel, these great 
operations were intended only to mask 
hiis hidden designs, and conceal from 
the enemy the real point of attack. 
While these prodigious bridges and 
fortifications attracted all the atten- 
tion of the Austrians to the anticipated 
passage in front of Essling, there were 
secretly collected in one of the narrow 
channels behind the island of Lobau, 
in a situation entirely concealed from 
the enemy, the materials for three 
other bridges oyer the narrow arm of 
the riyer which separated that island 
from the northern bank, and which 
were so constructed that they could be 
transported and put together with ex- 
traordinary celerity. One of these 
bridges was composed of a single piece, 
sixty fathoms in length; the second, 
of tiie materials of the old bridge 
which had given way on the 22d May, 
reconstructed with more skill; the 
third, of boats and pontoons d^wn 
from the arsenal of Vienna. The first 
of these bridges was justly considered 
so wonderful a piece of art, that a 
model of it is still preserved in Paris, 
in the Hall of the Conservatory of Ob- 
jects of Art, The intention of the 
Emperor was, that these briclges should 
be thrown across the arm of the Dan- 
ube which separates Lobau from the 
opposite shore, considerably farther 
down than the great bridge in fnmt of 
Essling, and in such a situation as to 
take all the Austrian defences in rear. 
Thus the three fixed bridges from the 
southern bank to the island of Lobau, 
secured the passage of the troops and 
artillery into that important station ; 
the great bridge from thence to the 
tSte-duj9oni, on the northern bank, at- 
tracted all the attention of the enemy 
to that point, while the movable 



bridges, prepared in secret in the chan- 
nels behmd, were adapted to throw the 
troops speedily across, in a situation 
where they were not expected, and 
where they would find themselves in 
the rear of the whole Austrian intrench* 
ments. To cover the latter design, 
and at the same time distract the at- 
tention of the enemy, preparations as if 
for a passage were madebothat Nussdorf 
and Spitz, on the upper part of the 
river above the islands ; whUe the whole 
semicircular shore of the island of Lo- 
bau, fronting the northern bank, was 
lined with heavy artillery drawn from 
the arsenal of Vienna, and a hundred 
and twenty pieces of cannon, disposed 
on every headland along the wide dr- 
ctunf erence, were prepared to cover the 
formation of the new bridges, and be- 
wilder the Imperialists by their wide- 
extended fire. 

7. While Napoleon was engaged in 
these great undertakings, the Austii- 
ans on their part were not idle. Di- 
rectly opposite to the end of the main 
bridge, where the attack was antici- 
pated, the Archduke Charles erected a 
vast line of intrenchments, which, run- 
ning from Aspem across the former 
field of battle and through Essling, 
terminated on the banks of the Dan- 
ube at Enzersdorf. These immense 
works, consisting of field redoubts and 
ravelins, united by a curtain, were 
strengthened by palisades all along 
their front, and anAed with a hundred 
and fifty pieces of heavy artillery. 
The bulk of the Austrian army was 
stationed about a league in the rear, 
along the course of the little stream, 
the Russbach, which provided water 
for the prodigious miUtitude. Tran- 
quil behind his formidable intrench- 
ments, the Archduke quietly awaited 
the course of events ; while his army 
hourly received accessions of strength, 
and improved in discipline and effi- 
ciency. The veterans recovered from 
their fatigues, burnished their arms, 
and instructed the young soldiers, who 
were daily flocking to the camp, in the 
rudiments of the military art: the 
chasms in the cavalry and artillery 
were filled up by numerous supplies 
from Hungary and Transylvania, where 
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-vast public establishments for the 
breeding of horses had been brought 
to the highest perfection ; * the wound- 
ed in great numbers rejoined their 
ranks; the artillery was augmented 
to a degree hitherto unheard-of in war; 
■and, before the end of June, a hundred 
■and forty thousand men, of whom 
twenty -five thousand were splendid 
•caTaliy, with seven hundred pieces of 
cannon, were assembled round the 
Austrian standards, all animated by 
their recent victory with a degree of 
apirit and enthusiasm never before 
witnessed in the Imperial armies. 

8. The situation of the respective 
parties required that the principal at- 
tention of the French should be turned 
to the preservation of their communi- 
•cations clear with the Rhine, and of 
the Germans to the maintenance of 
their connection with the eastern pro- 
vinces of the empire, where the forces 
of the monarchy were still untouched, 
•and the great armament called the 
Hungarian insurrection was daily ac- 
•quiring a more complete consistency. 
For this purpose, Napoleon issued the 
most pressing orders to Bourcier and 
Bouyer to reopen, with all the forces 
•of the Confederation which they could 
assemble, the great road to the Rhine, 
^and, neglecting all minor objects, to 
•concentrate their whole troops upon 
that vital line of communication. At 
the same time Kellermann, who was 
4soon afterwards succeeded by Junot^ 
<wa8 directed to strain every nerve for 
the accumulation of an imposing force, 
^lnder the denomination of the Army 
of Observation of the Elbe, at Frank- 
fort^ and drive the Imperialists from 
their threatening positions at Baireuth 
and Nuremberg. These directions 
were promptly obeyed. Early in July, 
Junot advanced into Franconia and 
Saxony on the one side, while Jerome, 
relieved by the destruction of Schill*8 

* A very interesting account of these vast 
establishments is g^ven in the first volume 
of Marshal Marmont's Travels in Hungary 
ard Turkey ; a work which proves that that 
veteran commander unites the eye of an ex- 
perienced observer to the warmth of a phil- 
anthropist and the judgment of a practical 
statesman. — Marmoht, Voyage dant V Orient, 
i. 232. and ii. 116. 



corps from domestic danger, threaten- 
ed them on the other. The Duke of 
Brunswick, with the Austrian com- 
mander, was obliged to retire into the 
Bohemian mountains ; while Augsburg 
and Ratisbon were retaken by the na- 
tional guards of WUrtemberg and 
Baden, and the line of communication 
both with Strassburg and Frankfort 
was reopened to the Qrand Army. 

9. More important operations fol- 
lowed the attempts of ttie Austrians 
to regain, by the circuitous route of 
Presburg and the east, their commu- 
nication with the Archduke John and 
the Hungarian insurrection. The Arch- 
duke Charles occupied, with the corps 
of Bianchi, the town of Presbuig, situ- 
ated six leagues below Vienna, on the 
left bank of the river, with a Ute^u- 
pant commanding the bridge at that 
place over the Danube. Desirous of 
dislodging the enemy from this im- 
portant post, whieh gave them the 
means of manoeuvring on both banks 
of the river, and of turning his right 
flank. Napoleon directed Davoost to 
march against it. He found the tite- 
du-pont unfinished, and his troops tried 
to carry it by a cowp-de-main : but the 
sustained fire of tne Austrian works 
repulsed them with loss; while the 
arm of the Danube, twenty toises in 
breadth, which separated them from 
the isles occupied by the Imperialists, 
flowing in a rapid current, rendered it 
impossible for them to dislodge the 
enemy from his advanced posts in the 
river. However, by occupying in force 
with two strong divisions the village 
of Engerau, immediately opposite to 
the southern extremity of the bridge, 
he rendered Uie possession of it lui- 
availing to his antagonists ; and soon 
after, the rapid succession of more im- 
portant events in other quarters, de- 
prived this point of the importance 
which apparently belonged to it 

10. The Archduke John, in retiring 
from Camiola into Hungary, had taken 
with him part of the landwehr of that 
province, and detached Qiulay into 
Croatia, where it was hoped he could 
maintain himself, lest these detached 
bodies should fall into the enemy's 
hands, who had now overrun Oamiola. 
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With these forces united to his own, 
he retired to Kormend in Hungary, 
which is on the right of the Danube ; 
so that he was in the disadvantageous 
situation of being separated by that 
river from the main Austrian army, 
and exposed to any accumulations of 
force which Napoleon, on his side of the 
river, might choose to direct against 
him. He had the advantage, however, 
of having the communication open in 
his rear with the reinforcements which 
were expected from the Hungarian in- 
surrection ; and, in the middle of June, 
he formed a junction with his brother 
the Archduke Palatine, who command- 
ed that irregular force, at Raab. Their 
united forces amounted to twenty-two 
thousand regular troops, and eighteen 
thousand of the insurrection ; and they 
took post in a strong position on the 
ridges which lie in front of that town. 
Their right rested on the village of 
Szabadghedy, and the heights of the 
same name ; their left was covered by 
a morass ; their centre ran through 
the farm of Kismeyger; numerous 
light horse were disposed along the 
front of the line, while a thousand 
chosen troops occupied a square stone 
edifice still farther in advance of the 
centre, which was loopholed, and 
strengthened by a few works, besides 
a deep rivulet, which formed a sort of 
natural fosse to the post. In this po- 
sition the Archduke John resolved to 
give battle to the enemy, imder Eu- 
gene Beauhamais, who were now com- 
ing up in great strength from the 
west ; although he had jUst received 
a despatch from his brother, the gene- 
ralissimo, containing the sage instruc- 
tions, by no means to fight in the open 
plain, but to throw himself into the 
intrenched camp in his rear, under the 
cannon of Raab; to blend ihe inexpe- 
rienced levies with the veteran troops, 
and accustom them to military disci- 
pline before he trusted them against 
the enemy ; to keep open his commu- 
nication with the main army at Ess- 
ling, and detach seven thousand men 
to Presburg for that purpose ; and to 
fight only in the event of the enemy 
forcing the passage of the Raab, and 
menacing the left of the intrenched 



camp. These wise coimsels and ex- 
press injunctions were alike disregard- 
ed ; the officers of the Archduke John's 
staff being unwilling to forego the bril- 
liant results which they anticipated 
from a battle, and he himself reluc- 
tant, by placing his force under the 
immedmte direction of his brother, 
to lose the lustre of a separate com- 
mand. 

11. The day following, being the 
14th Jime, was the anniversary of the 
battle of Marengo: the Viceroy was 
naturally anxious to combat on that 
auspicious day, and the Austrian gene- 
rals made no attempt to frustrate his 
designs. At ten o'clock the signal for 
battle was given, and the French ad- 
vanced with enthusiasm to the attack. 
Grenier commanded the centre ; Bara- 
guay d'Hilliers the left; Montbrun, 
with the light cavalry, and Grouchy 
with the heavy dragoons, were on the 
right ; Pacthod with his numerous di- 
vision was in reserve, behind the centre 
and left. Eugene formed his troops 
in columns of division in echelon, the 
right in advance; but, before the ac- 
tion had become serious, that order 
was abandoned by the rapid advance 
of the centre and left, and the battle 
became general in pamllel lines. Hi» 
forces were about thirty-five thousancB 
in number, inferior by five thousand! 
to those of the enemy ; but this dis* 
advantage was more than compensated 
by the experienced character of the 
men, while nearly half of those opposed 
to them were raw levies or volimteers 
who had never encountered a hostile 
fire. The first troops which came in- 
to action were those of Serras, which 
attacked the square building in ad- 
vance of Kismeyger. The Austrians 
were speedily driven within the walls; 
but there they made a desperate re- 
sistance, and, while numbers of the 
assailants fell under the fatal fire from 
the loopholes, othei*s sank in the deep 
marshes of the rivulet, which on three 
sides encircled the building. In a few 
minutes seven hundred men perished 
in this disastrous manner, without one 
of the defences of the place being car- 
ried by the assailants. While success 
was thus arrested around this formidi* 
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able poBt» the village of Eisme3rger in 
its rear was menaced by Durntte, who, 
with a chosen division of infantry, had 
advanced through the open ground be- 
tween its houses and the bmldings of 
Szabadghedy, and had already got 
abreast of the former. But he was 
tJiere met by the fire of a battery of 
twelve pieces, the grapeshot from 
which made wide chasms in his 
line ; and the Austnans, profiting by 
the hesitation occasioned by this un- 
expected discharge, made a vigorous 
onset, which drove back the whole 
centre in disorder ; while at the same 
time Baraguay d*Hilliers, with his Ital- 
ian division on the left, checked by 
the murderous fire which issued from 
the village of Szabadghedy, was also 
forced to give ground, and aheady the 
cries of victory were heard along the 
whole of that part of the Austrian line. 
12. Eugene saw that the decisive 
moment luid arrived, and he hastened 
to the spot to arrest the disorder. He 
instantly addressed a few words to the 
flying Italians, exhorted them to re- 
member their victories and their glory, 
and, what was still more to the pur- 
pose, brought forward the reserve, un- 
der Gener^ Pacthod, consisting almost 
entirely of French troops, to their sup- 
port The arrival of these veterans 
chaxiged the &ce of the day. The Ital- 
ians, reanimated by this seasonable 
support, returned to the charge ; the 
•centre and right of the enemy were 
ioiced, and Szabadghedy was carried. 
Upon this the Archduke John brought 
up his reserve, consisting of the flower 
of his army ; Szabadghedy was recap- 
tured, and the Italians driven back in 
<x>nfu8ion. Again Durutte and Pac- 
thod made good their entrance, and a 
third time the Imperialists expelled 
vthem at the pointof the bayonet. In fol- 
*lowing up tlus last attack, however, the 
Hungarian new levies extended them- 
.selves too far, deeming victory secure, 
jind thinking to outflank their oppo- 
nents. The experienced French gene- 
rals saw their error, and returned to 
the charge with their troops in column, 
carried, and finally retained the village 
-which had been so obstinately contest- 
•ed, and threw the whole centre and 



right of the enemy into confusion. 
Meanwhile a furious combat of horse 
was going forward on the Austrian left, 
where Montbrun and Grouchy were 
opposed to the whole weight of the 
Hungarian horse. This formidable 
body of cavalry, seven thousand strong, 
in the first instance overwhelm^ 
Montbrun and his division, who had 
advanced to support the brigade of 
Colbert, which was endeavouring to 
turn the square &rm-house in ^nt, 
which still prolonged its defence. But 
Grouchy came up with his terrible 
cuirassiers, and chaiged the enemy, 
when blown by their pursuit, with 
such vigour, that they were driven 
back so &r as to leave the heroic de- 
fenders of that now isolated post en- 
tirely to their own resources. 

18. Though thus left m the middle, 
as it were, of the French army, Ham- 
mel and the heroic defenders of the 
&rm-house abated nothing of their 
resolution. Irritated at this prolong- 
ed opposition, Serras prepared a new 
attack : he himself, with his whole 
division, assailed it on one side, while 
RouBsel, with a fresh brigade, recom- 
menced the attack in front. Nothing 
could resist this last assault ; surround- 
ed on all sides, the walls of the build- 
ing were carried by escalade, the doors 
cut down by redoubled strokes of the 
hatchet, and the infuriated soldiery 
rushed into the building. A frightf\ii 
massacre began. In the tmuult the 
beams took fire ; the flames spread with 
extraordinary rapidity, and, amidst the 
death-struggle between the French and 
Austrians, Uie roof fell in with a tre- 
mendous crash, and all within, friends 
and foes, perished. This decisive suc- 
cess established Eugene in a solid man- 
ner in the village of Eismeyger and 
centre of the enemy, who now fought 
only to secure his retreat. It was con- 
ducted with more order than Qould 
have been expected after so desperate' 
a struggle, and the Archduke took re- 
fuge under the cannon of Eomom, 
abandoning the intrenched camp of 
Raab, which was immediately evacu- 
ated by some battalions of the Hunga- 
rian insurrection, by whom it was occu- 
I pied. In this disastrous contest tl> 
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Archduke John lost six thousand men, 
of whom above three thousand were 
made prisoners, and two pieces of can- 
non. The loss of the French was not 
more than half that amount ; for, 
though those who fell were nearly as 
numerous, they lost few prisoners. 

IL The battle of Raab, notwith- 
standing its calamitous result, was in 
the highest degree honourable to the 
troops of the Hungarian insurrection, 
who composed so lai^ a portion of 
the Imperial army, and who, though 
brought into fire for the first time, for 
hours disputed the palm of victory 
with veteran soldiers. It was attend- 
ed, however, by very disastrous conse- 
quences. Not only was the moral im- 
pression of the battle of Aspem sen- 
sibly weakened by the loss of the veiy 
next serious engagement which took 
place between the two powers, but the 
force of the Hungarian insurrection 
was irrecoverably broken by the ill 
success of its first essay in arms, and 
the loss of the fortress and intrenched 
cftmp of Raab, which shortly after took 
place. The latter was evacuated im- 
mediately after the battle ; the former 
was shortly after besieged by Lauris- 
ton, with heavy cannon drawn from the 
arsenal of Vienna, and taken, with its 
garrison of two thousand men, chiefly 
militiii. The possession of this for- 
tress, though armed only with eighteen 
guns, was a material advantage to the 
French, not only as depriving the 
enemy of a fortified post on the right 
bank of the Danube, from which they 
would probably have derived impor- 
tant advantages in the progress of the 
campaign, but as destroying the shel- 
ter of the intrenched camp where the 
Himgarian insurrection might have 
been further trained in the military 
art, and brought to render the most 
valuable service as light troops to the 
regular forces. At the same time, it 
gave & solid point d^appui to the right 
flank of Napoleon, and put it in his 
power to call up almost the whole force 
of Eugene to ms own standard, in the 
decisive action which was approaching 
on the Harchf eld. 

15. While these important events 
were securing the right wing of the 



French army in the Himgarian plains, 
Marmont and Macdonald, after seve- 
rally overcoming every obstacle, were 
rapidly approaching with the reserves- 
from the Dalmatian shores and the 
moimtains of Styria. The first of these 
generals, who had remained in com- 
mand of the Illyrian provinces ever 
since the treaty of Tilsit, found him- 
self, in the early part of tiie campaign, 
entirely isolatedfrom the French armies- 
by the advance of the Archduke John 
through Camiola and Styria to the 
banks of the Adige. In the end of 
April, the Austrian general Stoicke« 
wich had been detached by that prince 
with eight thousand men to aid tho 
insurrectionary movements which were 
preparing in the mountains of Dalma- 
tia against the French authorities; 
and some skirmishes had taken place 
between the advanced posts of the op- 
posite parties, in which the Imperial- 
ists had the advantage. They had 
already descended from the hills, and 
made themselves masters of a consi- 
derable extent of sea-coast, including 
the fort of Lossin Ficolo, whichbrought 
them into contact with the English 
cruisers in the Adriatic, when the in- 
telligence of the retreat of the Arch- 
duke from Italy, and the near approach 
of Macdonald by Laybach towaitts their 
line of communication with Austria,, 
rendered it necessary to commence a 
retreat. Marmont lost no time in fol- 
lowing the retiring corps of the enemy,, 
and a severe action took place on the 
23d, on the banks of the Lika, without 
any decisive advantage to either party. 
In obedience to the orders the^had. 
received, the Imperialists oontmued 
their retreat ; and Marmont, being now 
summoned up with his whole corps to- 
the support of the Grand Army, pressed 
on in pursuit. A few days ttiter, he 
arrived at Fiume, which was entered 
without opposition, and remained there 
two days to rest his troops after the 
laborious mountain marches they had 
imdezgone. On the 8d June he reached 
Laybach, which was evacuated on his- 
approach; while the corps of Qiulay 
and Chastellar, which had abandoned 
the Tyrol by orders from the Archduke 
John, in order to the concentration of 
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the forces of the monarchy in its yitals, 
were painfully, and by cross roads, tra- 
versing the moimtains in his front, in 
their march towards Gratz and the 
Hungarian plains. 

16. Theseretiringgeneralshadamost 
perilous task to periorm in their march 
eastward through Styria and Camiolay 
where Marmont, established at Lay- 
bach, was ready to fall perpendicularly 
on their flank ; and Macdonald, •who 
was hastening up from Villach in Ca- 
rinthia, on the traces of Eugene, threat- 
ened their rear. It appeared almost 
impossible that they could escape so 
many dangers : but such was the skill 
of the Imperial commanders, and the 
activity of their troops, that they not 
only extricated themselves without any 
serious loss from this hazardous situa- 
tion, but very nearly inflicted an im- 
portant blow upon their opponents. 
Ohastellar, obliged to evacuate the 
Tyrol, had descended the vaUey of the 
Brave, and assembled his troops at 
Villach ; from thence he made a 
demonstration against Elagenfurth, 
where the Italian general Rusca had 
collected a few battalions ; and after 
some sharp fighting he reached the 
right bank of the Brave, and succeeded, 
by throwing that river between him 
and his pursuers, in extricating himself 
from the dangers that threatened him. 
He would have been utterly destroyed 
if Marmont had been a little more ex- 
peditious in his movements ; for had 
that general arrived two days sooner 
at Kakles, where the two roads from 
Klagenfurth and Villach unite, he 
woidd have occupied the only route by 
which the enemy could have reached 
the Brave; and if Chastellar had thrown 
himself across the mountains into the 
defiles of theMuhr,he wouldhave fallen 
into the hands of Macdonald, who was 
descending the rocky banks of that ro- 
mantic stream. But eveiything in war 
depends upon precision of calculation 
and rapidity of movement, and the 
most active and vigilant generals are 
frequently ignorant of what is passing 
on the enemy's part, withinafewleagues 
of their headquarters. 

17. Qiulay, whose corps formed part 
of the army of the Archduke John, had 



been detached by that prince into 
Croatia, of which he was the Ban, to 
raise the landwehr of that warlike pro- 
vince and of Camiola, and await ulte- 
rior orders. Subsequently, the disas- 
ters and continued retreat of the Italian 
army rendered it necessary for the Arch- 
duke to recall him to his standards ; 
and Giulay had turned to such good 
account the few weeks which he had 
spent in his province, that he was pre- 
pared now to take the field at the head 
of twenty thousand men, of whom eight 
thousand were regulars. With this 
imposing force he broke up in the be- 
ginning of June from Raun and Agram 
on the Save, and began hismarchnorth- 
ward for Marburg, with the design of 
joining the Archduke, whom he con- 
ceived to be still at Gratz in Styria. 
He moved, however, so slowly, that he 
did not reach Marburg till the 15th, 
the day after the battle of Raab, though 
the distance was only eighteen leagues, 
being not five miles a -day. Had he 
exerted himself as his strength per- 
mitted and the crisis required, he might 
have been on the 14th in direct com- 
munication with that prince, and in 
time to share in the battle. This only 
required him to march ten or twelve 
miles a-day, no great vindertaking for 
veteran troopsandhardy mountaineers ; 
and had he done so, the battle of Raab 
would either not have been fought or 
have been converted into a victory, and 
the Archduke John, with sixty thou- 
sand undiscouraged troops, would have 
appeared with decisive effect on the 
field of Wagram. The first care of a 
general should be to accustom his sol- 
diers to march : Napoleon's grenadiers 
were perfectly right when they said it 
was by their legs, more than their arms, 
that he gained his victories. 

18. A brilliant enterprise, however, 
though of a subordinate character, 
awaited the Austrian generaL Gene- 
ral Broussier, with a French brigade, 
had been left to besiege the fort of 
Schlossberg, at Gratz, after Macdonald 
had left that town, and proceeded on- 
wuxl in the steps of the Viceroy to- 
wards the Grand Army ; and Giulay, 
having learned, as he came up from 
the southward, the exposed situation 
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of the besiegers, conceived the design 
of surroundmg and making them pri- 
soners. On 8ie 24th, his advanced 
posts were at the gates of Qratz; and 
Broussier, justly apprehensive of being 
cut of^ had, two days before, raised 
the siege of the castle, and retired to 
the bridge of Weinzittel, over the Muhr, 
at the entrance of the valley of Bruck. 
Having received intelligence, however, 
in the course of the same day, of the 
real position of the main body of the 
enemy's forces, which he conceived to 
be unable to take any part in the action 
which was approaching, he sent back 
four battalions imder Colonel Gambler, 
whoresumedhisformerposition around 
the fort, and renewed the bombard- 
ment. In this situation the besiegers 
were attacked by a greatly superior 
force under Giulay, and being entirely 
separated from the remainder of the 
troops imder Broussier, their destruc- 
tion appeared inevitable. The heroism 
of Colonels Gambler and Neagle, how- 
ever, joined to the intrepidity of their 
troops, extricated them from their dan- 
gerous situation : the Croatian land- 
wehr were no match in close fight for 
the French veterans ; a decisive chai^ 
with the bayonet checked the Impe- 
rialists in the first onset ; when their 
cartridges were exhausted, the French 
threw themselves into a churchyard, 
which they defended with invincible 
resolution, and though weakened by 
the loss of half their numbers, they 
were still gloriously combating round 
their eagles, when Broussier with his 
remaining four battalions arrived, and 
cut his way through to his heroic fol- 
lowers. In this memorable action the 
French lost eight, the Austrians twelve 
hundred men; and Kapoleon, in just 
testimony of his sense of the conduct 
of the troops engaged, made Colonel 
Gambler a coimt of the Empire, and 
gave to his regiment, the 84th, the 
motto, ** Un contre Dix" Marmont, 
who had been summoned by Broussier 
to his assistance, arrived on the even- 
ing of the 26th before the walls of 
Gratis, and unmediately made prepara- 
tions, in concert with Gambler, for a 
general assault on the town and sub- 
urbs on the following day; but the 



Imperialists, in no condition to with- 
stand so formidable an attack, withdraw 
in the night, and the junction of the 
French generals was effected next, day 
without opposition. They left meroly 
a few battalions to continue the si^ge 
of the castle, and, pressing on with 
great rapidity, arrived in the island of 
Lobau on the 8d July, where the whole 
forces of Napoleon wero now assembled 
for the decisive battle which was ap- 
proaching. 

19. The French Emperor, at the 
same time, had called Induce Eugene 
and the Italian army to his st£indaids. 
On the 2d July he received orders to 
ropair without delay to the general 
rendezvous in the island of Lobau, 
whither Napoleon had transferred his 
headquarters from the palace of Schon- 
brunn three days beforo. Skilfully 
masking his design by a large body of 
heavy cavalry pushed forward to the 
advanced posts beforo Komom, he 
withdrow his artillery, stores, and in- 
fantry, unperoeived by the enemy, and 
late on the evening of the 4th reached 
the island of Lobau, whero his arrival 
swelled the host to a hundred and 
eighty thousand men, with seven hun- 
dred pieces of cannon; while, hj an 
unhappy fatality, the Arohduke John, 
though entiroly on the left bank of 
the Danube, still romained in presence 
of a deserted camp in the plains of 
Hungary. This general concentration 
of the Fronch troops in front of Essling 
was attended with one secondary but 
important effect, in restoring the south- 
em provinces of the empiro to the do- 
minion of Austria, and opening up a 
diroct communication with the £^- 
lish cruisers in the Adriatic. In pro- 
portion as Croatia and Camiola wero 
evacuated by the advance of Marmont 
to the Banube, those two important 
provinces wero regained by Giulay's 
troops : several French detachments 
and depots fell into the hands of the 
Imperialists; Laibach, with some hun- 
dred prisoners, was taken ; and the 
communication with the coast having 
been rostored, a subsidy from England 
was disembarked in Dalmatia, and« 
after traversing the mountains, arriv- 
ed in safety in Hungaxy, to the amount 
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of three hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. 

20. Before the decisive struggle on 
the Danube commenced, affairs had 
taken a more propitious turn for the 
French arms on the shores of the Vis- 
tula. The bold stroke of Poniatowsky 
in throwing himself into the eastern 
parts of Poland and menacing Galicia, 
after Warsaw was taken, joined to the 
tardy but at length serious approach 
of the Russian forces, arrested the 
Archduke Ferdinand in his victorious 
career on the southern Vistula. His 
advanced guard had already reached 
Thorn, fifty leagues below the capital, 
when the mtelligence of the march of 
Poniatowsky in the direction of Cra- 
cow, joined to the alarming progress 
of the insurrection excited by Dom- 

the indisposition of Prussia to take 
any decisive part, and the approach of 
Prince Gallitzin, wi^ thirty thousand 
Russians, towands Lemberg and the 
Oalician frontiers, warned him of the 
necessity of retreat. Advancing to 
Lemberg, Poniatowsky had spread his 
light troops over the whole of Austrian 
Poland, exciting everywhere the na- 
tional enthusiasm, and producing an 
alarming fermentation by the sight of 
the much-loved uniforms. His advanc- 
ed posts had even surmounted the Car- 
paUiian range, and carried consterna- 
tion to within a few leagues of the 
Hungarian frontier ; while another of 
his divisions, under Sokolniki, had 
boldly crossed the Vistula, and sur- 
prised fifteen hundred Austrians (be- 
sides eighteen pieces of cannon) at 
Sandomir, who were all either slain or 
made prisoners. At the same time 
General Pelletier, with a third detach- 
ment, by a brilliant coup-de-main, made 
himself master by escalade of Za- 
mosc, though defended by a lofty ram- 
part and deep ditch, and captur^ two 
thousand men and an arsenal contain- 
ing fifty pieces of cannon. 

21. Tlus succession of disasters, and 
still more, perhaps, the approach of 
the Russians under Prince Gallitzin to 
the frontiers of Galicia, determined 
-the Archduke Ferdinand to retreat. 
"His generals had, by a sudden attack, 



made themselves masters of the tite- 
de-pont at Thorn, on the right bank of 
the Vistula; but the garrison', retiring 
to the body of the place on the left, 
burned a part of the bridge, and the 
Imperialists had neither the means of 
crossing that ample stream, nor of 
commencing a siege in form of that 
fortress. This was the extreme point 
of their advance. On the following 
day they commenced their retreat, 
severely harassed by the light troops 
which the indefatigable Bombrowsky 
had raised in the duchy of Posen. The 
Austrian garrison being withdrawn 
from Warsaw on the 80th May, the 
Polish militia, under Zayonscheck, re- 
covered possession of that capital; and 
Ferdinand slowly retired towards the 
Austrian frontier. The indecision and 
procrastination of Riiissia, it was hop- 
ed, were now at an end ; and Alex- 
ander professed himself prepared in 
good earnest to adhere to his engage- 
ments entered into at Tilsit and Er- 
f urth. General Schauroth command- 
ed the advanced division of the Aus- 
trians; and Ferdinand, with reason, 
conceived that he might, in his re- 
treat, avenge the check received at 
Sandopur, by making prisoners the 
Polish garrison in that town. Detach- 
ing Schauroth, therefore, as a coips of 
observation towards Lemberg, he him- 
self, with his main body and heavy 
artillery, suddenly appeared before it; 
and having brought up his guns, burst 
open the gates, and his grenadiers 
penetrated into the streets. The Poles, 
however, under Sokolniki, rallied with 
admirable courage, and for eight hours 
kept up an obstinate resistance from 
street to street, and from house to 
house ; until the Austrians, wearied^ 
and sensible the place could not long 
hold out, retired, with the loss of eight 
hundred killed and wounded, and four 
hundred prisoners. Finding his am- 
munition exhausted, however, Sokol- 
niki, two days afterwards, entered into 
a treaty with the Austrian general, in 
virtue of which he evacuated the place, 
and retired to the Polish army. 

22. Alarmed at the capture of a 
place of such importance, Poniatow- 
sky now made the most vigorous re- 
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monstrances io Prince Gallitzin, and 
urged the immediate adoption of con- 
certed measures. But it still appeared 
that the cabinet of St Petersbui^ was 
playing a double part Though the 
Russian general was now so near as 
materially to influence the fate of the 
campaign, he could not be prevailed on 
to take an active part^ and exhibited 
an order of the Emperor Alexander 
which forbade him to cross the Vistula. 
He consented, however, to occupy the 
coimtry on the right bank of that river, 
so as to leave the Poles at liberty to 
prosecute their operations on the left. 
Relieved to a certain degree by their 
presence in that quarter, Poniatowsky 
suddenly changed his line of opera- 
tions and descended the Vistula on the 
right, in order tQ connect himself with 
ZayonscheckandDombrowsky. Mean- 
wlule the Archduke Ferdinand receiv- 
ed orders to direct his steps a second 
time towards the grand-duchy of War- 
saw, in order to support the efforts 
which the cabinet of Vienna at that 
period were making to rouse Prussia 
to join the alliance. Having dismantled 
Sandomir, accordingly, he concentrat- 
ed his forces; and, while Poniatoii^y 
moved down the right bank of the 
Vistula, he descended the left, and, 
with twenty -five thousand men, ad- 
vanced to Petrikau, on the Pilica. 

23. This offensive movement, how- 
ever, was not long persevered in ; the 
Archduke Ferdinand had prepared an 
intrenched camp near the sources of 
that river, at a point where two roads 

• Poniatowsky'8 complaints of the tardi- 
ness of the Russians throughout this cam- 
paign were, as might easily have been antici- 
pated, both frequent and acrimonious. On 
the 27th June he thus wrote to the Emperor 
Napoleon : — ** Notwithstanding the positiye 
promise of Prince Qallitzin to move two of his 
divisions across the San on the 2l8t instant, 
he did nothing of the kind. Under preteuce 
of &ilure of provisions, that measure was 
not carried into effect till two days after, 
and then with the same tardiness which has 
characterised all the operations of the cam- 
paign. These delays have given the Austrian 
corps, which had been thrown forward on 
the right bank of the Vistula, the means 
of effecting its retreat without any molesta- 
tion. The certain intelligence which, subse- 
quent to that period, they had received, 
that Prince Qallitzin would not pass the 
Vistula, has encouraged the Archduke Fer- 
dinand to move the greater part of his forces, 



to Austria branch off, the one by Cra- 
cow, the other by 01ku8z,and was slow- 
ly advancing to occupy it» when hos- 
tilities were interrupted by the intel- 
ligence of the armistice of Znaym. 
Meanwhile the Russians advanced to 
Cracow, and their vanguard had already 
occupied its gates ; when Poniatowsky, 
jealous of the acquisition of the second 
city of old Poland by its most invete- 
rate enemy, summoned all his forces 
to his standards, and hastened, with 
twenty-five thousand men, to antici- 
pate Prince Qallitzin in that important 
conquest. The road was blocked up 
by Russian troops, who prohibited all 
further passage ; the Poles insisted on 
their right to advance ; the old and 
ill-concealed animosity of the two na- 
tions was ready to break out, and the . 
advanced posts were already coming to 
blows, when Prince GaUitzin deemed 
it prudent to yield, and permit the 
occupation of Uie city by the Polish 
troops. There they remained during 
the whole of the armistice ; but the 
military ardour of the Poles waa 
strongly excited by this brilliant ter- 
mination of the campaign : hopes long 
smothered began to revive of the pos- 
sibility of a national restoration ; re- 
cruits flocked in from all quarters to 
the national standards, and, before the 
peace of Vienna, Poniatowsky hadforty- 
eight thousandmen on his muster-rolls, 
besides the troops who were combat- 
ing under the standards of Napoleon 
in the Spanish peniasula.* 
24. These successes, however, had 

or about twenty-flve thousand men, to the- 
Filica, and thus menace the frontiers of the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw. This has obliged 
me to move upon Pulawy. The arrival of 
the Russian army in Galicia having afforded 
them a pretext for spreading themselves- 
over the province, has contributed materially 
to retard the formation of the new levies ; 
for the Bussian generals establish wherever 
they go Austrian authorities, who do all 
they can to torment the inhabitants, and to^ 
stifle every feehng which may eventually^ 
menace the intereste of their sovereign." — 
Savaby, iv. 95. In another part he stated : 
" The concert of the Bussians with Austria 
is so clearly demonstrated, that, to speak, 
plainly, it was the Polish troops whom they 
both regpGoded as enemies. It was the more- 
difficult to prevent the effeote of that intelli- 
gence, that the chiefs of the two armies 
acted entirely in concert, to give occasiona 
for it to arise."— Pelbt, iv. 78. 
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only a remote and inconsiderable in- 
fluence on the fate of the campaign; 
the deciaiye blows were to be d^t 
out from the island of Lobau. There, 
in the first week of July, a prodi- 
gious armament was collected ; and the 
French officers, however much inured 
to military prodigies, were never weaxy 
of admiring the immense array which 
the activity and foresight of ike Em- 
peror had collected for the final strug- 
gle. On the 2d July he moimted on 
horseback at Schonbrunn, and rode 
to Lobau, where headquarters were 
thenceforward established: and at two 
o'clock on the afternoon of that day 
the reinforcements began to arrive 
there from all quarters. Never, in 
modem times, probably never in the 
history of the world, was such preci- 
sion witnessed in the movements of 
corps converging together from such 
distant quarters. Hardly had Bema- 
dotte arrived with the Saxons from 
the banks of the Elbe, when Yan- 
damme appeared with the Wiirtem- 
bergers and troops of the Confeder- 
ation from Suabia and the Rhenish 
provinces ; Wrede with the Bavarians 
from the banks of the Lech ; Mac- 
donald and Broussier next arrived over 
the Alpine ridges from Carinthia and 
Camiola. Ko sooner had they taken 
the places assigned them, than Mar- 
mont's leading columns began to ap- 
pear from the Dalmatian shores ; and 
when they had foundroominthe crowd- 
ed isle, the veterans of Eugene came 
up from the Hungarian phuns in the 
neighbourhood of Presburg. By the 
evening of the 4th the whole were as- 
sembled : horse, foot, cannon, and am- 
munition waggons had traversed in 
safety the bridges which connected the 
island with the southern shore ; and 
a hundred and fifty thousand infan- 
try and thirty thousand cavalry, with 
seven hundred and fifty pieces of can- 

* The French military historians give one 
hundredandfifty thousand menandrour hun- 
dred pieces of cannon for the total strength 
of the Grand Army before the battle of 
Wagram: but we have the authority of 
Savaiy (iv. 100, c. 12) for the assertion, that 
they amounted to the number stated in the 
text ; and Napoleon said, on the evening of 
the 4th July, to the Austrian general sent 



non, were collected in a space not ex- 
ceeding two miles and a half in length, 
by one and three quarters in breadth.* 
This extraordinary concentration of 
force had inspired the troops with 
more than their wonted ardour: non» 
doubted of the issue when the mili- 
tary strength of half of Europe was 
Uiere accumulated at a single point 
under the guidance of Napoleon : the 
lines literally touched each other, and 
each regiment acquired fresh confi- 
dence from the animating story of its 
neighbour's achievements. Never sino» 
the Grand Army broke up in 1805 from 
the shores of the Channel had it been 
BO collected together. Many there met 
who had not shaken hands since they 
parted on the heights of Boulogne; 
and many hearts then glowed with 
the joy of newly-awakened friendship^ 
which were destined in a few hours to 
be for ever severed from each other 
in this world. 

25. The utmost pains had been taken 
by the French Emperor, during the 
interval of hostilities at Vienna, to re- 
store the spirit and enthusiasm of th» 
soldiers, which had been severely 
weakened by the result of the battle 
of Aspem. Gratuities to a large ex- 
tent IumI been awarded to the soldiers'* 
widows, imder circumstances the most 
likely to affect the imagination of the- 
receivers and all who witnessed it. 
Not only did the Emperor himself fre- 
quently visit the hospitals, but he- 
made his aides-de-camp regularly in- 
spect them; at stated intervals, and 
sdter the recovery of the greater part 
was in some degree effected, he dis- 
tributed with great pomp a consider- 
able gratuity to all the soldiers who 
had suffered. Every private received 
sixty francs, (£2, 10s.), and every offi- 
cer m proportion to his rank, from one 
hundred and fifty to fifteen hundred 
francs, (from £6 to £60). For several 

with a flag of truce—" Sir, I have no doubt 
why you have been sent here. So much the 
worse for your general if he does not know 
that to-mon-ow I shall pass the Danube with 
the whole force you see here: there are 
one hundred and eighty thousand men; th» 
days ai-e long: woe to the vanquished I"— 
Savaht, iv. 101. See also Kausli£B» Atlw 
der Setdachten, 379. 
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•days the Emperor and his staff were 
•exclusively engaged in this humane 
'duty ; and it was accompanied by cir- 
•cumstances that increased the effect 
which ihe gratuity, already so consider- 
.able, produced upon the minds of the 
men. The splendid corttge proceeded 
to the distribution in mil uniform, 
■and traversed the long galleries of the j 
hospitals, preceded by the records of 
the regiments, in which the deeds of 
each were minutely entered, and fol- 
lowed by servants in full livery, carry- 
ing large baskets, in which the money 
-was placed. Twelve or twenty crown- 
pieces were deposited by the bedside 
•of each man, ttUcen, not from the regi- 
mental funds, but from the privy purse 
•of the Emperor. Tears rolled down 
the cheeks of the mutilated veterans, 
as they witnessed the touching scene ; 
many wept with joy who were destin- 
ed to sink imder their wounds before 
an opportunity of expending their 
little treasure could arrive. 

26. The Austrian army, though not 
equally reinforced, had received con- 
siderable accessions of strength since 
the battle of Aspem, and was animat- 
ed by a still more profound feeling. 
The twenty-five thousand brave men 
who had fallen, or been disabled in 
that glorious strife, were in part re- 
«€overed, or had been compensated by 
the corps of Kollowrath, which had 
come up from the vicinity of Lintz; 
twenty thousand more had been drawn 
from the depots in the interior ; and 
-fifty thousand landwehr were incorpor- 
.ated with the regular soldiers, and, 
from their being constantly exercised 
with veteran troops, had acquired acon- 
siderable degree of efiiciency. Thus, 
•above a hundred and forty thousand 
men were assembled for the decisive 
struggle ; besides those under the Arch- 
•<duke John, who, with eighteen thou- 
sand regulars and an equal number of 
the Hungarian insurrection, was at 
Presburg, ten leagues from the field 
•of battle. If they could all have been 
brought to bear upon the enemy, their 
numbers would have been as great as 
the gigantic host of Napoleon. But 
they were far f i-om being equally con- 
*centrated : and the Archduke cWles 



was by no means prepared for the ex- 
traordinary rapidity and energy which 
were about to be infused into the 
euem3r's movements. On the evening 
of the 4th, when the whole array of 
the French Emperor was accumulated 
in Lobau, and the ranks of so many- 
armies stood almost in close column 
on its meadows, the geperalissimo had 
little more than half his force ready 
for inmiediate operations. 

27. The Prince of Reuss was watch- 
ing the banks of the Danube from 
Stockerau to Vienna, with his head- 
quarters at Stammersdorf; Kollowrath 
was at Hagenbrunn, on the north- ' 
western slope of the Bisambei^g; the 
reserve of grenadiers was at G^ras- 
dorf ; Klenau at Essling, and in the 
intrenchments opposite to the bridge 
of Aspem ; while Nordmann, with the 
advanced guard, lay at Enzersdorf , and 
guarded the course of the Danube as 
far as Presbui^. Bellegarde, Hohen- 
zollem, and Rosenberg, were at Wag- 
ram, or posted along the course of the 
Russbach; while the reserve cavalry 
was at Breitenlee, Aderklaa» and the 
villages in that neighbourhood. Thus, 
the Archduke's army was arrayed in 
two lines, the first stretching twenty 
leagues along the course qi the Danube ; 
the second, two leagues in the rear, 
posted on the plateau of Wagram and 
the heights of the Russbach. A courier 
was despatched on the evening of the 
4th, to summon up the ArchdidLe John 
to the decisive point : but the distance 
was so great that he could not be ex- 
pected to arrive at the scene of ac- 
tion till late on the following evening. 
Seven hundred pieces of cannon at- 
tended the army : but the cavalry had 
never recovered the fatal ravages of 
the preceding battles, and the equip- 
ment of the artillery was far from 
being in the perfect state in which it 
was at the commencement*of the cam- 
paign, or so complete as that of the 
Frendi had become from the resources 
of the arsenal of Vienna. Never was 
more clearly demonstrated the vital 
importance of central fortifications in 
war : many of the enthusiastic recruits 
of Austria were now deficient in the 
most necessary equipments, while the 
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FreDch troops found all their losses 
amply supplied from the stores of the 
capitaL Had VieDiia still held out, or 
its magnificent arsenal been secure 
from attack, the fate of the campaign 
would probably have been dififerent, 
and Wagram had been Leipsic. But 
the whole warlike multitude were 
animated by a heroic spirit ; every 
one felt that the crisis of the monarchy 
was at hand, and the glorious result of 
the battle of Aspem lukd inspired them 
all with the most sanguine hopes as 
to the ultimate issue of the struggle. 

28. The better to conceal his real 
designs, Napoleon had some days be- 
fore made preparations as if for forcing 
a passage over the great bridge, and 
through the intrenchments of Aispem 
and Essling. On the 2d July, five 
hundred voltigeurs were embarked and 
transported across to the small island 
which lay in the middle of the northern 
branch of the Danube between these 
two villages ; the Imperialists were dis- 
possessed, and the bridge was com- 
menced. The Archduke, upon the first 
alarm, hastened to the spot, and a 
violent fire was opened by the Austrian 
batteries on the French engineers en- 
gaged in its construction : above two 
hundred cannon-balls fell among the 
boats without arresting these brave 
men. The bridge was soon completed 
from Lobau as far as the island : no- 
thing but a fordable branch, thirty 
yards broad, now separated the French 
from the northern bank. Such was the 
importance which Napoleon attached 
to this demonstration, that on the fol- 
lowing morning he came himself to the 
spot, and in his anxiety to reconnoitre 
the opposite coast, ascended to the 
summit of the parapet, and remained 
there for some minutes,* within pistol- 
shot of the Croatian outposts on the 

* Massena accompanied the Emperor on 
this occasion, and as he withdi^w irom the 
front was grievously bruised by a toil of his 
horse. The aimy were feai-ful that they 
would be deprived of his powerful aid on 
the field of battle: but he appeared there on 
the following day in an open cal^he. Napo- 
leon exclaimed, when he saw him striving 
ngainst pain and exposed to the fire, ** WIio 
would fear death when he sees how the brave 
are prepared to die?"— See Pelet, iv, 152, 
note. 



northern bank. He ordered a lunette- 
to be constructed on the western port 
of this little island, capable of afford- 
ing protection to a bridge of rafts, 
which was kept in readmess to be 
thrown over the last shallow branch of 
the river, under cover of the parapet- 
Thus the French were masters of two 
bridges leading from the salient angle 
of the island of Lobau into the field of 
Aspem; and the Imperialists were so 
impressed with the idea that the pas^ 
sage was to be attempted at the Bam& 
point as the former one, that, by day- 
break on the morning of the 4th, their* 
massy columns were in motion from 
the plateau of Wagram; and in two^ 
hours after, the works, along their - 
whole extent, were gleaming with hel- 
mets and bayonets. 

29. Napoleon, however, had no in- 
tention of forcing the passage at this 
point; and these preparations, so seri- 
ous in appearance, werebut a stratagenk 
to conceal the resl point of attack fromi 
the enemy. NotMng of importance 
was attempted during the remainder - 
of the 4th; but towaids evening, the 
troops being all collected, burning with 
ardour, and the preparations completed, 
Oudinot commenced the embarkation, 
at Enzersdorf. The Emperor himself 
took his station on horseback on the- 
margin of the branch where the pas- 
sage was to be attempted, and with in- 
defatigable energy uiged on the move- 
ments. With such vigour were they 
conducted, that in a quarter of an hour 
the bridge destined for the passage of 
that corps was thrown across: all luinds 
were immediately turned to the three 
bridges which had been secretly pre- 
pared in the covered channel of the 
Danube; and the first, composed of a 
single timber frame, was brought out 
of its place of concealment, thrown, 
across, and made fast to the opposita 
shore, in the short space of ten min- 
utes. The transporting and fastening- 
of the other two required a little more- 
time; but with such vigour were the 
operations conducted imder the im- 
mediate inspection of the Emperor, 
who never ceased an instant during 
the whole night to direct and animate 
the men, that by three o'clock in the 
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following moniing eiz bridges were 
completed, and the troops of all arms 
were in full march across them. 

30. A violent fire was during the 
whole time kept up from a hundred 
4Uid nine pieces of heavy cannon, dis- 
posed along each side of the salient 
■angle formed by the northern extrem- 
ity of the island of Lobau, on the 
Austrian lines, which fell with unpre- 
cedented fury on the village of Enzers- 
dorf, and induced the enemy to open 
from all their batteries on the bridge 
of Aspem, in the idea that it was 
there* the passage was going forward. 
Both shores soon formed a line of 
fame; the heavens were illuminated 
by the ceaseless flight of bombs : sel- 
dom fewer than twelve of these flaming 
projectiles were seen at once traversing 
the air in opposite directions. Vehe- 
ment, however, as was the contest of 
men, it was surpassed by the elemental 
strife on that awful night. A tempest 
arose soon after it was duk : the wind 
blew with terrific violence; torrents of 
rain fell without intermission ; the 
thunder rolled above the loudest roar 
of the artillery; and the frequent glare 
of the li^tning outshone even the 
:flames of Enzersdorf, which, set on fire 
by the French bombardment, burned 
with inextinguishable fury from being 
fanned by the gales of uie tempest. 
During this terrible scene, however, 
the cool judgment of Napoleon never 
for an instant lost sight of the main 
object in view. For several hours he 
widked incessantly, amidst mud and 
water, from one bridge to the other; 
the passage of the troops was pressed 
on with indefatigable activity; and 
numerous boats which, without inter- 
mission, plied to and fro, facilitated 
the transportation of the foot-soldiers. 
S.uch was the unprecedented vigour of 
all concerned in the operation, that, 
by six o'clock in the following morning, 
not only were all the bridges firmly 
established, but a hundred and fifty 
thousand infantry, thirty thousand 
cavalry, and six hundred pieces of can- 
non, were grouped in dense array on 
the northern shore, between Enzers- 
doif and the mai^ of the Danube. 

81. Great was the surprise of the 



Imperialists, at daybreak on the 5th, 
to see not a man passed over by the 
bridge opposite to Aspem, but the 
plain fartiier down, opposite to Enzers- 
dorf, covered with an enormouis dark 
mass of troops, drawn up in dose 
column, in the finest array, in such 
numbers as almost to defy calculation. 
The tempest had ceased: the mists 
rolled away as day approached ; the sky 
was serene, and the sun of Austerlitz 
shone forth in unclouded brilliancy. 
His rays revealed a matchless spectacle. 
The shores of the Danube were resplen- 
dent with arms ; cuirasses, helmets, and 
bayonets, glittered on every side : the 
bridges, the isle of Lobau, the nortiiem 
shore, were covered with a countless 
array of men, drawn up in admirable 
order, or pressing on in ceaseless mardi ; 
while long files of artillery presented 
an apparently irresistible force to the 
enemy. Then appeared, in the clearest 
manner, the vast advantage which the 
French Emperor had gained by the 
manoeuvre of the preceding night. The 
river was passed, the commimications 
with the opposite shore secured, the 
left flank of the Austrian position 
turned, all the intrenchments intended 
to bar the passage taken in reverse, the 
labour of six weeks rendered useless, 
the enemy cut off from his communi- 
cation with Hungazyand the remaining 
resources of the monarchy, and thrown 
back with his face to the east, towards 
the Bohemian mountains. The activity 
and genius of Napoleon had in a few 
hours defeated all the long-meditated 
designs of the Austrian generals. The 
plateau of Wagram,* chosen, with pro* 

* The Austrian generals had, after long 
oonsideration, selected the plateau of Wag- 
mm as the most favourable ground whereoa 
to throw their last stake for the indepen- 
dence of the monarchy. In the Impeilid 
cabinet the French found, after the battle, a 
valuable military work on the environs of 
Vienna, in which the second camp to bo 
taken, in the event of the river being crossed, 
was precisely that which the Archduke oc. 
eupied at Wagram. The chances of both 
parties were ably calculated; but the en- 
gineer had never discovered the vast mili- 
tary importance of the island of Lobau, nor 
contemplated the possibility of the enemy 
throwing six bridges fh>m it to the opposite 
side, and crossing one hundred and eighty 
thousand men over in a single night. — 8a- 
VABT, iv. 105. 
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vident foresight^ as the most advan- 
tageous central position from whence 
to fall upon the leading corps which 
had effected the passage, had lost much 
of its peculiar value by the river having 
been crossed in a single night by the 
whole army; and the rival hosts were 
reduced to combat on equal terms in 
the vast plain of the Marchfeld, under 
circumstances which promised but a 
doubtful chance of success to the Im- 
perial forces. The French soldiers, 
rapid beyond any others in Europe at 
apprehending the chances and dangers 
of their situation, at once appreciated 
the advantage they had gained; and 
casting a look of admiration at the 
bridges, the chauss^esy the intrench- 
ments, by which the dangers of the 
passage had been surmounted, turned 
in joyous confidence towards the 
enemy : while their chief had already 
commenced the formation of gigantic 
fieldworks, to protect the army upon 
the northern shore. 

82. Having lost, through the unpar- 
alleled activity of their opponents, the 
favourable opportunity of attacking the 
French army in the act of passing the 
bridges, nothing remained to the Aus- 
trians but to retire to the position in 
the rear of Aspem and Essling, which 
had been selected, after mature deli- 
beration by the Imperial generals, as 
the most favourable ground whereon 
to throw the last die for the indepen- 
dence of the monarchy. All their out- 
posts accordingly were called in ; the 
whole intrenchmente, constructed at 
so vast a cost of labour in front of 
the bridge of Aspem, were abandoned ; 
and the army retired to its last and 
chosen field on the plateau of Waoram . 
The strength of tlus position justified 
the choice of the Archduke, and did 
credit to the prophetic anticipations of 
the Aulic Council It consists of an 
elevated plain, in the form of avast 
parallelogram, which rises at the dis- 
tance of four miles from the Danube, 
at the northern extremity of the plain 
of the Marchfeld. This plateau is 
bounded along its southern front by 
the stream of the Russbach, which, 
descending at first through the high 
grounds that form the northern boun- 



dary of the valley, perpendicularly to 
the Danube, from north to south, 
turns sharp round towards the east at 
Deutsch Wagram, and flows along the 
whole front of the position to Neusie- 
del, at the foot of the heights which 
form its southern rampart This 
stream, though everywhere fordable 
by infantry, can be traversed by cav- 
alry and artillery only at the bridges 
in the villages, which were caref idly 
guarded. From Neusiedel, the plateau 
turns sharp to the northwaid, and 
has its eastern face cleai*ly defined by 
a steep ridge descending to the low 
grounds in that direction for several 
miles to the north. 

83. Thus this plateau formed a great 
square redoubt, rising to the north of 
the plain, with a wet ditch running 
along its front, and strengthened by 
the villages of Wagram and Neusiedel 
at each angle. The village of Baimiers- 
dorf, situated half a mile to the south 
of the Russbach, about the centre of 
the southern front, formed an outwork 
beyond the wet ditch. Though this 
important plateau, however, consti- 
tuted the strength, it was by no means 
the whole of the Austrian position. 
Their lines extended also to the west- 
ward far beyond Deutsch Wagram, 
along a ridge of heights, arranged as 
it were by nature for the defensive 
position of a vast army, as far as Stam- 
mersdorf and the eastern slope of the 
fir^lad Bisamberg ; forming altogether 
an elevated position, about fifteen 
miles in length, on a series of heights 
facing and sfightly curved towards the 
south! From their feet to the Danube, 
distant about nine miles, stretched 
out the vast and level plain of the 
Marchfeld. In the concave space in- 
cluded ID this curve at the foot of the 
heights, about their centre, is the vil- 
lage of Gerasdorf ; and a few miles 
farther, in the level surface of the 
Marchfeld, the villages of Aderklaa 
and Sussenbrunn, which thus lay about 
midway between the two armies, and 
became important points of attack, and 
the theatre of desperate conflicts in 
the battle which followed. 

34. The Archduke, in consequence 
of the dispersed state of his army, reu- 
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dered unavoidable by the uncertainty 
which prevailed as to the place where 
the passage would be attempted, had 
only the grenadiers and corps of Ro- 
senberg, Bellegarde, and Hohenzollem, 
sixty thousand strong, on the plateau 
of Wagram and in the village of the 
same name, when the enemy appeared 
before him. Klenau and Kollowrath 
were at a distance on the Bisamberg 
with the right wing; and the left, 
under the Ai^duke John, was twenty- 
five miles ofP, stretching towards Pres- 
burg. No serious resistance, in conse- 
quence, was made to the advance of 
the French over the plain — ^the Aus- 
trian outposts retiring as the French 
approached towards their central posi- 
tion on the hills. Napoleon's army, 
after the passage was effected, was 
drawn up between Enzersdorf and the 
Danube, perpendicular to the river, 
with its left touching the water : the 
concentration of the troops was such, 
that it resembled an imimense close 
column, nearly two hundred thousand 
strong. Presently, however, the order 
to march was given, and the different 
corps advanced in a semicircular direc- 
tion, like the folds of a fan, to the 
north, east^ and west, towards Enzers- 
dorf, Essling, Breitenlee, and Rasch- 
dorf. Massena was on the left to- 
wards Essling and Aspem ; Bemadotte, 
with the Saxons, towards Aderklaa; 
Eugene and Oudinot between Wag- 
ram and Baumersdorf ; Davoust and 
Qrouchy on the right, in the direction 
of Glinzendorf ; whUe the Imperial 
Guards, Marmont's corps, Wrede with 
the Bavarians* and the heavy cavalry, 
were in reserve under the Emperor in 
person. Partial combats took place as 
the Imperialists fell back before this 
enormous force, both at Enzersdorf 
and Raschdorf ; but no serious resist- 
ance was attempted, and the two 
corps of the Austrians which were in 
advance in the intrenchments on the 
banks of the Danube, retired leisurely 
on the road to Gerasdorf and Neu- 
siedel. The vast fieldworks between 
Aspem and Essling were abandoned ; 
the Imperialists retired to the heights 
in the rear, on which the main lx>dy 
of their forces was stationed; and the 



French army, spreading out like rays 
from a centre, covered as far as the 
margin of the R\issbach the plain of 
the Marchfeld. 

85. At six o'clock in the afternoon. 
Napoleon had come up to the plain 
between Raschdorf and Baumersdorf, 
in front of the plateau of Wagram; 
and he then ascertained that the Arch- 
duke John had not yet arrived, and 
could not appear on tke field that day. 
He immediately resolved to profit by 
his great superiority of numbers, and 
commence an attack — for he had a 
hundred thousand men grouped in his 
centres, ready for instant operations; 
while on the plateau beyond the Russ- 
bach, between Wagram and Neusiedel, 
the Austrians had not more than sixty 
thousand, under Hohenzollem, Belle- 
garde, and Rosenberg, to oppose them. 
Powerful batteries were accordingly 
brought up, which speedily opened a 
heavy fire upon the Imperialists' posi- 
tion, to which the Archduke's guns, 
*posted along the front of the plateau, 
replied from higher ground, and with 
more effect. Oudinot's corps came first 
into action in the centre. He attacked 
Bamnersdorf at the foot of the plateau, 
which was defended by General Hard- 
egg; but such was the obstinacy of the 
resistance, that he was unable either to 
force the village, carry the bridges, or 
make his way across the stream in its 
rear on either side. Eugene was sta- 
tioned opposite to Wagram. His lead- 
ing divisions commenced the attack with 
great spirit, and, fording the Russbach, 
ascended the heights in gallant style : 
but, when they arrived at the summit, 
they were sta^ered by a murderous 
discharge of grape from sixty Austrian 
guns, within half -musket shot, to which 
the French had nothing but musketry 
to oppose, as their guns had not been 
able to get across the stream. Hac- 
donald, Dupaa, and Lamarque, who 
commanded the divisions engaged, 
kept their ground, and, bringing up 
their reserves, the action became ex- 
tremely warm : and at length the 
Austrian front line was broken, and 
thrown back in confusion upon their 
second. It was now the turn of th& 
Archduke and his generals to fee^ 
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alarmed: the enemy had broken in 
upon their position in its strongest 
part, and his irruption, if promptly 
supported, promised to pierce the cen- 
tre of their extensive line. Several 
Austrian regiments soon after broke, 
and the French divisions, continuing 
their triumphant advance, took five 
standards and two thousand prisoners. 
86. In this extremity the Archduke 
Charles^ hastened in person to the spot, 
at the head of the regiments of Zach, 
Vogelsang, and d'Erlach, whose steadi- 
ness had stemmed a similar torrent on 
the field of Aspem; and succeeded, by 
a determined resistance in front, in ar- 
resting the advance of the column. At 
the same time, Hohenzollem, who had 
repulsed the attack of Oudinot, charg- 
ed them vigorously on the right flank 
with a chosen body of hussars; and 
Bellegarde poured in destructive vol- 
leys from his grenadiers, abreast of 
whom the French had now arrived, on 
the left. The struggle was terrible 
for a few minutes, and in the course 
of it the Archduke was wounded; but 
it terminated in the repulse of the 
French, which was speedily converted 
into a rout> as they were driven head- 
long down the steep, and fled in wild 
confusion across the stream of the 
Bussbach. The corps under Bema- 
dotte, who were advancing to their 
support, in the darkness mistook the 
retreating host for enemies, and fired 
upon it : they, in their turn, were 
overthrown by the torrent of fugitives. 
The contagious panic communicated 
itself to the Saxon troops, which suf- 
fered most severely both from friends 
and enemies: one of their battalions 
" disappeared entirely in the confusion, 
and was never seen again ;*** and the 
three French divisions, which had so 
nearly penetrated the Austrian line, 
disbanded, and flying over the plain 
beyond Raschdori, spread an inde- 
scribable alarm through the French 
centre, as far as the tents of the Em- 
peror. In the general confusion the 
whole prisoners escaped; the taken 
standanls were regained ; two French 

* The expression in General Dupas's o£&- 
<nal report. 
VOL. vm. 



eagles were captured; and, had the 
Imperialists been aware of the disor- 
der which prevailed, and followed up 
their success with fresh troops, the 
consequences might have been fatal to 
the French army. Ignorant, however, 
of the prodigious effect produced by 
this nocturnal irruption, the Austrian 
generals at eleven o'clock soimded a 
recall; iheir troops fell back to their 
original positions at Baumersdorf, 
Wagram, and the crest of the plateau : 
while the French army, wearied with 
the fatigues of that eventful day, lay 
down to rest in the vast plain around 
Raschdorf, and was soon buried in 
sleep. 

37. So destitute was the Marchfeld, 
at that period, both of trees and habi- 
tations, that there was hardly a fire in 
the whole French army, from the ex- 
treme right to the left of the line. At 
midnight it became intensely cold, and 
it was with great difficulty that a few 
parcels of straw and pieces of wood 
could be got to make a fire for the 
Emperor. He had advanced with his 
Guiutl to the front of the first line, 
during the panic consequent on the 
rout of the Saxons and Eugene's corps, 
and his tent for the night was pitched 
in the middle of the grenadiers and 
vieux moustaches. Though the troops 
around were bviried in sleep. Napoleon 
sat up during the whole night, convers- 
ing with the marshals and generals of 
division, receiving reports from the 
different corps, and communicating to 
his lieutenants the designs which he 
had formed. His army occupied a 
great right-angled triangle, of which 
the base rested on Aspem, Essling, 
and Enzersdorf ; one front faced Stam- 
mersdorf, Siissenbrunn, and the slopes 
of the Bisamberg ; the other the plateau 
of Wagram and Neusiedel ; while the 
apex, pointing directly at the Austrian 
centre, was in front of Aderklaa. The 
project of the Emperor was founded 
on this concentration on his side, and 
the scattered position of his opponents 
on the semicircular range of heights, 
above fifteen miles long, from the Bis- 
amberg to Neusiedel. Refusing and 
weakening his left, he determined to 
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throw the weight of his attack upon 
the centre and left of the Austrians ; 
hoping thereby to break their line in 
the point where it was weakest, by an 
enormous mass of assailants, and cut 
off the Archduke Charles from the 
army which, he was well aware^ would 
speedily come up, under the Archduke 
John, from the neighbourhood of Pres- 
burg. With this view a considerable 
dislocation of his troops took place 
during the night; Massena^ who lay 
on the left around Essling and Aspem, 
was moved at two in the morning by 
his right towards Aderklaa, in front 
of the plateau of Wagram, leaving the 
single division of Boudet to guard As- 
pem and the bridges. Thus the whole 
strength of the £Vench army was con- 
centrated in the centre and right: 
Davoust being on the extreme right; 
Massena in front of Aderklaa; Mar- 
mont) Oudinot^ Eugene, and Bema* 
dotte, in front of the plateau of Wag- 
i-am ; and Bessi^res, with the Imperial 
Guards and reserve cavalry, in the rear 
of the centre round Raschdorf. 

38. The brilliant success which had 
crowned the action on the night of the 
5th, made an important change in the 
dispositions of the Archduke. Per- 
ceiving the determined resolution of 
his troops, and encouraged by the im- 
portant check which they had given to 
the enemy, even though the latter were 
possessed of a considerable superiority 
of force, he resolved to assume the of- 
fensive, and anticipate the desigpis of 
the French Emperor by a general at- 
tack with all his forces. This resolu- 
tion was taken at midnight on the 5th, 
and at two in the following morning, 
orders were despatched to the Arch- 
duke John to hasten up with all his 
disposable force to the scene of action. 
He was understood to be at Marcheck, 
thirteen miles from the right flank of 
the French army; but he might with 
ease arrive on the field by one o'clock 
in the afternoon, when it was hoped 
his appearance with thirty thousand 
fresh troops would be attended with 
the most important effects. Foresee- 
ing from the attack of the preceding 
evening, that the principal efforts of 
the enemy would be directed against 



the plateau of Wagram, where the 
grotmd was naturally strong, the Arch- 
duke resolved to make his chief effort 
on his right against Aspem and Ess- 
ling, in order to menace the bridges 
and communications of the French 
army. Success in this direction, com- 
bined with the attack of the Archduke 
John on the same important points 
from the left, promised entirely to 
neutralise any advantage which the 
enemy might gain in front of Wag- 
ram; and, in fact, threatened as Napo- 
leon would thus be in the rear and on 
either flank, an imprudent advance in 
the centre would only augment the 
dangers of his situation, by witiidraw- 
ing the main body of the army farther 
from the means of retreat. 

39. With these views, Kollowrath 
and Klenau were concentrated on the 
Austrian rig^t^ on the eastern slope of 
the Bisamberg, and reinforced to fifty 
thousand men by the troops of Lich- 
tenstein and Hiller; Rosenberg, on the 
left^ received orders to descend to- 
wards Glinzendorf, in order to form a 
junction with, and co-operate in the 
expected attack of the Archduke John 
on the left; Bellegarde, during the 
night, was pushed on to Aderklaa^ 
which the Saxons evacuated in disor- 
der on his approach; while Hohenzol- 
lem, and the reserve grenadiers and 
cavalry, occupied the line of the Russ- 
bach and the crest of the plateau, hav- 
ing strong parties both in Wagram and 
Baumersdorf. Thus the Imperialists, 
when the shock commenced in the 
morning, formed an immense semi- 
circle, with their strength thrown 
into the two wings; the French, an 
interior convex quadrant, with tiieir 
columns issuing like the folds of a fan 
from its centre. The forces of the 
former were overwhelming on the 
right, and their left was almost im- 
pregnable, from the strength of the 
plateau of Wagram, so fatally experi- 
enced on the preceding evening ; but 
the centre of their position, towards 
Siissenbrunn, naturally weak, was not 
so strongly defended by troops as to 
promise an effectual resistance to the 
great French force which was concen- 
trated in its front. 
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40. It was intended by the Arch- 
duke, that KoUowrath and Klenau, 
with the right wing, should commence 
the attack ; but the difficulty of con- 
veying the orders in time to the ex- 
treme points of so extensive a line was 
such, that before these distant generals 
could arrive at the scene of action, it 
had already begun in the centre and 
left. At daybreak Napoleon was not 
yet on horseback, but only preparing 
the grand attack which he meditated 
on the enemy's centre, when suddenly 
the discharge of cannon was heard on 
his right ; and soon after, the increas- 
ing roar and advancing smoke in that 
direction indicated that the Austrian 
right wing was seriously engaged, and 
making rapid progress. Immediately 
After, intelligence arrived that the 
Russbach was passed, Glinzendorf 
threatened by Rosenberg on the rights 
and Aderklaa, abandoned by Berna- 
dotte on the preceding night, occupied 
in force by Bellegarde in the centre. 
Notwithstanding all his activity, the 
French .^Emperor was anticipated in 
the offensive, and the direction in 
which the Imperialists had commenc- 
•ed their attack, rendered him appre- 
hensive that the Archduke John had 
«ome up during the night, and that 
his right flank was about to be turned 
by an overwhelming force. Instantly 
appreciating the importance of such a 
combined attack. Napoleon hastened 
with his Guards and reserves of cui- 
rassiers to the scene of action, and drew 
up the artillery of the Guard in such a 
position as to command the right of 
Rosenbeig^s corps, which had now ad- 
vanced near to Glinzendorf; but hard- 
ly had these powerful reinforcements 
arrived near that village, when the 
Austrian advance was arrested. In 
effect Prince Charles, finding that the 
Archduke John had not arrived, and 
that the enemy had moved an over- 
whelming force in that direction, or- 
dered Rosenberg to suspend his attack, 
and soon after he withdrew his troops 
behind the Russbach ; but they sus- 
tained a considerable loss in their re- 
treat, from the charges of the French 
cuirassiers, and the cannonade of the 
artillery of the Guard on their flank. 



41. Hardly was this alarm dispelled 
on his right, when Napoleon received 
still more disquieting intelligence from 
his centre and left. The first rays of 
the sun had glittered on the bayonets 
of Klenau and Kollowrath's corps as 
they descended the verdant slopes be- 
hind Stammersdorf, and joined HiUer 
and Lichtenstein near Leopoldau ; and 
abeady the soimd of their cannon to- 
wards Breitenlee and Aspem told but 
too clearly the progress tiiey were 
making to turn the left flank of the 
French army. But the danger in the 
centre was still more pressing. Has- 
sena, in executing his prescribed move- 
ments from the left to the centre of 
the field of battle, had attacked Ader- 
klaa ^with his leading division imder 
Cara'St Cyr. The village was speedily 
carried by the gallantry of the 24th 
raiment; but, instead of merely occu- 
pying the houses, and strengthening 
himself in so important a pointy St 
Cyr pushed through to the opposite 
side, and brought his troops within 
range of a terrible fire of grape and 
musketry from Bellegarde's corps, 
drawn up in force on the plain betwixt 
that and Wagram. The French, breath- 
less with their advance, were so shat- 
tered by the discharge that they sud- 
denly recoiled, and being at the same 
time charged in flank by the Austrian 
cavalry, were pushed back in confusion 
into Aderklaa. At the same time the 
Archduke Charles, who felt the full 
value of this post, hastened to the 
spot with the grenadiers of Aspre, and 
charged the assailants with such vig- 
our that they were driven out of the 
village at the point of the bayonet, 
broken in the plain beyond, and thrown 
back in utter disorder upon the Saxon, 
Baden, and Darmstadt contingents^ 
forming Bemadotte's corps, who dis- 
banded and fled in such confusion that 
they overwhelmed Massena, who, al- 
though severely bruised by a fall off 
his horse, was in the field in his cal- 
iche; and he actually made the dra- 
goons about his person charge them 
as if they had been enemies.* Trans- 

* A young Saxon colonel, during the rout 
of the coi^s, finding his eflfoi*ts, prayers, 
and menaces alike ineffectual to prevent hiii 
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X>orted by the animation of the chaise, 
the Archduke Charles pushed forward, 
at the head of his brave grenadiers, a 
considerable way in front of Aderklaa, 
where he found himself, almost alone, 
so near the enemy that he heard a 
French officer command his voltigeurs 
to make him prisoner, and received a 
ball in the shoulder before he could 
regain the breathless ranks of his fol- 
lowers. 

42. Napoleon perceived from afar 
the disorder of the left of his centre, 
and instantly hastened to the spot to 
arrest it. Directing Davoust to attack 
Neusiedel, and press the Austrian left, 
and ordering his Guards to coimter- 
march as rapidly as possible from right 
to left across the whole field, y^luch 
they had so lately traversed in the op- 
posite direction, he himself set out at 
the gallop, followed by the squadrons 
of his cuirassiers and horse-artillery of 
the Guard, and soon arrived at the 
spot where Massena, almost alone in 
his chariot in the midst of the fugi- 
tives who overspread the plain, was 
making brave efforts to arrest the dis- 
order. He instantly alighted from his 
horse, mounted into the chariot beside 
the marshal, conversed a few seconds 
with him, and pointing to the tower 
of Neusiedel, the steeples of Wagram, 
Siissenbrunn, and Aspem, made all 
around him comprehend that a grand 
movement was in preparation to check 
the enemy. The confusion was in some 
degree arrested by the presence of the 
Emperor, and the powerful reinforce- 
ment which he brought with him, and 
immediately the prescribed alteration 
in the order of battle commenced : 
Massena's corps, which had almost all 
broken, was re-formed under cover of 
the artillery and cavalry of the Guard, 
and commenced a countermarch by bat- 
men from dispersing, advanced with his 
standard in his hand to a repriment of the 
French Imperial Guard which had just come 
up, and throwing himself into their ranks, 
said, " Frenchmen, I trust to you this stan- 
dard: you, I am sure, will defend it: my 
regiment is to be found wherever courageous 
resistance is made to the enemy." How 
many instances of heroism in all nations did 
the Revolutionary war bring forth 1 What 
elevation of soul did it occasion ?~rtcfotre« 
a ConguHei, x\x. 218. 



talions in close column towards Aspem; 
while the cuirassiers of Nansouty, le<^ 
on by Bessidres in person, by repeated 
charges, kept at h&j the threatening* 
columns of the enemy. While heading 
one of these charges, Bessieres was 
struck by a cannon-shot^ which tor& 
his thigl^ killed his horse, and so dis- 
figured his person that he was takei^ 
up for dead. 

48. The French infantry, restored: 
to order by the efforts of the Emperor, 
executed the prescribed movements 
athwart the field of battle with the 
most perfect regularity, though torn 
in pieces all the way by a terrible fire 
of artillery from the Austrian right 
wing on their flank. But their depar- 
ture from the neighbourhood of Ader- 
klaa, before the infantry of the Guard 
and the reserves had come up, weak- 
ened seriously the French line, which 
was reduced to the defensive at the- 
most important point of the whole- 
field — the salient angle running into 
the Austrian position — and compelled 
to remain stationary imder a tremen- 
dous cross-fire of artillery from the 
hostile batteries on either side of the 
angle. The courage of the soldiers^ 
quivered imder this dreadful trial, 
where war exhibited all its dangers 
with none of its excitement, and seve- 
ral battalions disbanded and fled. Na- 
poleon, meanwhile, calm and collected' 
in the midst of the general disquietude, 
rode backwards and forwards for an 
hour amidst a storm of cannon-balls,, 
unmoved by personal danger, but cast- 
ing frequent and anxious looks towards 
Neusiedel, where the prescribed attack 
by Davoust was every moment expect- 
ed to make itself known, from the ad- 
vancing cannonade and smoke in that 
direction. He was mounted on a snow- 
white charger called Euphrates, a pre- 
sent from the King of Persia; and. 
when the firing was most vehement, 
he r^dc in front of the line, which was 
too far distant from the enemy to re^ 
turn a shot from the infantry, or from 
guns of ordinary calibre, though reiked 
in all directions by the heavy batteries 
of the Austrians. His suite expected 
every moment to see him struck dowi> 
by a cannon-ball : but, albeit noways* 
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insensible to the disastrous conse- 
quences which would in all likelihood 
attend his fall, he felt too strongly 
the necessity of his presence to pre- 
serve order at that important pointy 
to shrink for a moment from the scene 
of danger. 

44. It was not surprising that Napo- 
l(;on exposed himself so much to main- 
tain this salient angle of his position, 
without recalling Misuisena, or weaken- 
ing his corps on the right ; for the dan- 
ger had become so pressing from the 
progress of the Austrians on the left, 
that the battle appeared irrecoverably 
lost. At ten o'clock, EoUowrath and 
Klenau, preceded by sixty pieces of 
cannon, had swept the whole field of 
battle. After occupying Breitenlee 
and Neuwirthaus, they had fallen with 
.-an overwhelming superiority of force 
*on Boudei and Le Grand, who, with 
eighteen thousand men, had been left 
to keep their ground against such fear- 
ful odds, put them to the rout, cap- 
itured all their artillery and four thou- 
.-eandprisoners, and driven them through 
Aspem into the French Ute-de-'ponJt on 
the edge of the Danube. Following up 
this important success, the Austrians 
je-entei«d the intrenchments in front 
of the island of Lobau, regained all the 
redoubts evacuated on the preceding 
tlay, occupied Essling, and pushed their 
advanced posts so near to the bridges 
leading to Enzersdorf, that the French 
iieavy gims, on the shores of the island, 
vopened their fire to protect the retreat 
of the army, with as much vehemence 
as they had done forty hours before to 
cover the passage of the river. Driv- 
ing the enemy before them like chaff 
i}efore the wind, the whole Austrian 
Tight, with loud shouts, pressed on to- 
wards Enzersdorf. Startled by the un- 
expected soimd, which was soon heard 
even above the thunder of the artillery 
in front, the French reserve paiks and 
baggage trains were seized with a uni- 
Tersal panic ; fugitives on all sides 
overspread the field in rear of the army, 
ond fled to the bridges, which were 
speedily choked up by the throng. 
€ries of ** All is lost ! — the bridges are 
taken ! " were already heard in the 
Tanks. An eyewitness in the French 



interest confesses that when, from the 
summit of the obser\'atory at Vienna, 
he beheld the long line of white uni- 
forms extending from the field of battle 
to the island of Lobau, directly in the 
rear of the French lines, he gave over 
the cause of the Emperor as lost; while 
the anxious crowds who thronged the 
steeples of Vienna, and with beating 
hearts and speechless emotion watched 
the advancing fire of the columns, above 
all the roar of the artillery heard the 
Austrian cheers, and already the thrill- 
ing voice was heard in the capital, 
" The country is saved!"* 

45. But Providence had decreed it 
otherwise ; and four years more of 
misery and bondage were destined to 
ptmish the faults and unite the hearts 
of Germany. While this splendid suc- 
cess attended the efforts of the Aus- 
trian right, their left, against which 
Napoleon had accumulated his forces 
imder Davoust, had undergone a seri- 
ous reverse. This illustrious chief, 
who had fifty thousand admirable 
troops at his command, including three 
divisions of the reserve cavalry, had no 
sooner received Napoleon's directions 
to attack the Austrians on the plateau, 
than he despatched Friant and Morand 
with the veterans who had gained the 
day at Auerstadt, to cross the Russ- 
bach below Glinzendorf, ascend the 
valley above NeuBiedel,and turn the ex- 
treme left of the enemy ; while he him- 
self, with the two other divisions, at- 
tacked that village in front ; and Oudi- 
not was ordered to keep Hohenzollem 
in check, in the centre of the plateau 
behind Baumersdorf. It required some 
time to execute, out of the range of 
the enemy's cannon, this movement 
round the extremity of his position ; 

* ** Excited as auy Frencbman must have 
been by the great events of this momentoub 
day, I had taken up a position at the obser- 
vatory of Vienna, whence I could follow gene- 
rally the variations of the battle. In spite 
of an almost superstitious belief in the mili- 
tary infallibility of the Emperor, I could not 
behold without anxious tremor the Aus- 
trian colours interposed in so long a line, 
stretching almost to the isle of Looau, be- 
tween the French army and the Danube. 
Oreat was our joy when a reti-ograde move- 
ment of this wing of the hostile ai-my led 
us jiistly to infer that it was borne along iu 
a general retreat ! "— Biomoh, viii. 80S; noU, 
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for sixty pieces of cannon, disposed 
along the front and eastern face of the 
plateau, swept the whole level ground 
at its feet, as far as the guns would 
cany. At ten o'clock, however, the 
two divisions of Friaat and Morand 
had crossed the Russhach, supported 
by a numerous artillery and ten thou* 
sand horse, under Grouchy, Montbrun, 
and Arighi. Rosenberg, meanwhile, 
perceiving the danger with which he 
was threatened, had accumulated his 
forces in strength at Neusiedel and the 
angle of the plateau behind it ; and 
with his troops drawn up, facing out- 
wards, on the two sides of a right-angled 
triangle, was prepared to maintain his 
important position against the formid- 
able odds which were about to assail 
him; while the guns on the crest of the 
plateau behind his lines replied to the 
more numerous batteries of the enemy 
in the plain belowwithvigourandeffect. 
46. Morand's division came first into 
action, and boldly mounted the heights ; 
but, notwithstanding the gallantry of 
their attack, they were driven ba(j: in 
disorder by the destructive fire of the 
Austrian cannon, and the rapid dis- 
chai^ges of their musketry. Upon this 
Friant came up to his support; and 
Morand, rallying under cover of his 
lines, recommenced a furious assault on 
the enemy, and, after a desperate resist- 
ance, succeeded inascending the plateau 
on its eastern front. Friant at the 
same time, passing farther on, made 
his way to the summit. The tower of 
Neusiedel, however, still held out> 
though a powerful French battery 
thundered against it from an adjoin- 
ing height to the eastward ; and the 
Austrian cavalry, who were drawn up 
at the foot of the ascent, essayed seve- 
ral charges against the ponderous steel- 
clad cuirassiers of Arighi and Grouchy. 
The shock was terrible. The French 
proved at first victorious, and routed 
Rosenberg^s horse with great slaughter. 
HohenzoUem's cuirassiers next came 
up to avenge the disaster, and Grouchy 
in his turn was broken and forced 
back. Montbrun then charged the vic- 
torious Austrians, when blown by their 
rapid advance, with decisive effect: 
and, after desperate acts of gallantry 



on both sides, they were compelled to 
follow the retrograde movement of 
their infantry, and abandon the east^ 
em front of the plateau. 

47. While this important advantage 
was gained by the E{«nch on the east- 
em face of the plateau, a furious com* 
bat was raging around NeusiedeL Da- 
voust in person there led on the divi* 
sions Gudin and Puthod to the attacl^. 
with extraordinaiy vigour : the resist- 
ance by the Prince of Hesse-Homburg; 
was equally obstinate ; and some rein- 
forcements despatched by Hohenzol- 
lem long enabled that gallant officer 
to maintain his ground against greatly 
superior forces. At length, however,, 
the Austrians were driven by main 
force from the houses, and pushed 
back to the foot of the plateau : there 
they again made a stand, and for long 
strove with desperate resolution to 
make good the tower, and prevent Da- 
voust from debouchhig from the vil* 
lage. In this terrible strife Nordman. 
and Yeczay were killed — ^Hesse-Hom- 
burg, Muger, Warteachben, and almost 
all the Austrian generals, wounded ; 
while, on the French side, Gudin re- 
ceived four woimds, and almost all his- 
generals were struck down. At length, 
the tower was carried by assault^ and. 
the enemy's infantry driven in disor- 
der from the ground they had so long: 
defended in its rear. Davoust, upon 
this, ordered the cuirassiers of Ar^hi 
to charge the retreating lines, and soon 
the slope of the plateau glittered with 
the dazzling rays of their helmets. But 
the horsemen got entangled in broken 
ground, among the huts of the Aus- 
trian bivouacs ; and the few who 
reached the summit were so grievously 
shattered by the point-blank fire of the 
gims posted there, that the whole were 
driven headlong down, with severe loss, 
into the plain. Notwithstanding this- 
success, however, Rosenberg was im- 
able to keep his ground on the angle 
of the plateau above Neusiedel, after^ 
the tower had fallen. His left was 
turned by Morand and Friant, who- 
had established themselves on the 
crest of the plateau ; and on the other- 
side Oudinot, transported by the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, had converted: 
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Mb feigned into a real attack, and, 
though, repeatedly repulsed, had at 
length made his way across the Russ- 
bach, near Baumersdorf, and despite 
all the efforts of HohenzoUem, who 
was weakened by the succours sent to 
Neusiedel, reached the crest of the 
plateau. Threatened thus on both 
flaiiks, Rosenberg drew back in excel- 
lent order, still facing to the eastward, 
and, forming a junction with Hohen- 
zollem, took up a position towards the 
centre of the plateau, nearly at right 
angles to the line of the Russbach, and 
covering two • thirds of its surface ; 
while Davoust, apprehensive of being 
taken in rear by the Archduke John, 
whose approach to the field was already 
announced bvthe scouts of both armies, 
showed no disposition to molest him 
in the new line which he had occu- 
pied. 

48. Napoleon was still riding with 
his suite in the perilous angle in front 
of Aderklaa, when these alternate dis- 
asters and successes were passing on 
either wing of his army. The accounts 
which he received from his left were 
every moment more alarming. Officers 
in breathless haste arrived every ten 
minutes, to announce the fearful pro- 
gress of the enemy in that direction. 
"The cannan," said one, "which you 
hear in the rear is that of the Aus- 
trians :" the Emperor made no answer. 
" The division Boudet is driven back 
into the island of Lobau, and he has 
lost his artiUery," said another : still 
no answer; but his eyes were anxious- 
ly turned to the tower of Neusiedel, 
whidi was visible from all parts of the 
plain; and he frequently asked if the 
fire was on the east or west of that 
building. At length Davoust's cannon 
were distinctly seen to pass Neusiedel, 
and the slopes of the plateau were en- 
veloped in smoke. " Hasten back to 
Massena," said he to the aide-de-camp, 
** and teU him to commence his attadi 
— ^never mind Boudet's guns: the battle 
is gained." At the same time he des- 
patched orders in all directions for of- 
fensive operations ; Bessi^res, with ten 
regiments of the reserve cavalry, was 
directed to chaise the Austrian right 
wing, which had advanced so far into 



the French rear, in flank ; while Mas- 
sena, who had now got back to his ori- 
^nal ground near Aspem, assailed it 
in front ; Eugene, Marmont, and Ber- 
nadotte, were to assault Wagram; Oudi- 
not and Davoust to renew their attacks, 
and if possible drive the enemy from 
the plateau ; while the Emperor in per- 
son prepared the decisive effort, by a 
grand charge of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, in the centre. For this pur- 
pose Eugene'scorps, whichhad marched 
across the field from Baumersdorf, was 
arranged in close columns of three di- 
visions — ^Macdonald in the central di- 
vision, consisting of eight strong bat- 
talions; on either flank were six, drawn 
up in close array; behind them marched 
Serras's division and Wrede's Bava- 
rians; the light horse of the Guard and 
the cuirassiers of Nansouty covered 
their flanks ; a hundred pieces of can- 
non, chiefly of the Guard under Drouot, 
which had now come up from Neu- 
siedel, admirably served, preceded the 
whole, and spread death far and wide ; 
while the Emperor himself, with the 
cavalry and in^try of the Old Guard, 
closed the array, on the success of 
which he had staked his fortime and 
his crown. 

49. Napoleon himself gave the signal 
to this terrible column to advance : its 
instructions were to move right upon 
the steeple of Siissenbrunn, leaving 
Aderklaa to the right. The Archduke 
early perceived the effort which was 
preparing against his centre, and made 
every possible disposition to resist it. 
The lines were doubled ; the reserves 
of cavalry and the right of Bellegarde's 
cox7)B brought up to tiie menaced point ; 
artUleiy on either side planted in great 
abundajice, so as to open a cross-fire on 
the advancing column ; while the Arch- 
duke in person hastened to the spot 
with his whole staff, to be in a situa- 
tion to act with promptitude in the 
terrible crisis which was approaching; 
Hardly had he arrived, when Lauris- 
ton and Drouot's artillery approached; 
the cannoneers, regardless of the cross- 
fire of the hostile batteries, advanced 
at the trot to within half cannon-shot, 
and then opened a prodigious fire from 
their hundred pieces, which was sus- 
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tained with such rapidity that it forced 
back the Austrian line immediately in 
front, and dismounted several of their 
guns. Taking advantage of the con- 
fusion produced by this discharge, Mac- 
donald advanced with his ooliunn di- 
rectly in at the opening, and pierced 
the Imperial centre. Aderklaa and 
Breitenlee were soon passed ; Sussen- 
brunn was menaced. Moving steadily 
forward through the wreck of gims, the 
dead, and the dying, this undaunted 
column, preceded by its terrific battery 
incessantly firing, pushed on half a 
league beyond the front, in other 
points, of the enemy's line. In pro- 
portion as it advanced, however, it be- 
came enveloped by fire : the guns were 
gradually dismounted or silenced, and 
the infantry emerged through their 
wreck to the front. The Austrians 
drew off their front line upon their 
second, and both falling back, formed 
a sort of wall on each side of the French 
column, from whence issued a dreadful 
fire of grape and musketry on either 
flank of the assailants. Still Macdonald 
pressed on with unconquerable resolu- 
tion : in the midst of a frightful storm 
of bullets, his ranks were unshaken ; 
the destinies of Europe were in his 
hands, andhe was worthy of the mission. 
The loss he experienced, however, was 
enormous ; at every step huge chasms 
were made in his ranks, whole files 
were struck down by cannon-shot, and 
at length his eight dense battalions 
were reduced to fifteen hundred men ! 
Isolated in the midst of enemies, this 
band of heroes was compelled to halt. 
The Empire rocked to its foundation : it 
was the rout of a similar body of the Im- 
perial Guard at Waterloo that hurled 
Napoleon to the rock of St Helena. 

50. Following with intense anxiety 
the advance of thia column, however, 
the Emperor was at hand to support 
it. The divisions on the flank, those 
of Durutte and Pacthod, which had in- 
sensibly fallen behind during the ad- 
vance of Macdonald with the central 
column, were ordered to move forward ; 
Serras and Wrede were hastened up to 
his aid; and the Young Guard, under 
Reille, detached to support their attack. 
This last succour, however, almost ex- 



hausted the reserves of Napoleon. 
" Husband your men as much as pos- 
sible," said he to Reille, as he gave 
him the command ; ** I have now no 
other reserve but the two regiments of 
the Old Guard." At the same time 
Nansouty, with the cuirassiers on the 
left, and Walther, with the dragoons 
on ihe right of Macdonald's colunm, re- 
ceived orders to charge the masses in 
front of them, and Oudinot> Eugene, 
and Marmont to press the enemy as 
much as possible towards Aderklaa and 
Wagram. The Emperor^s anxiety was 
extreme as the cuirassiers of the Guard 
passed him at a quick trot: plunging 
his sword in the air, he exclaimed, ** No 
sabreing I Give point, give point ! ** 

51. The charges of the cavalry proved 
most unfortunate. Nansoutyledonthe 
charge on the left, at the head of his cui- 
rassiers ; butsuchwastheseverityof the 
fire which they immediately encounter- 
ed, that in afewminutes twelve hundred 
horsemen were struck down by cannon- 
balls, and the whole were compelled to 
halt and retire, before they even reach- 
ed the enemy. The dragoons on the 
right, under Walther, met with the 
same fate ; and, after sustaining a griev- 
ous loss, were driven back under cover 
of the foot-soldiers. But the infantry 
were more successful. No sooner did 
Macdonald perceive that the divisions of 
Pacthod, Durutte, Serras, and Wrede, 
had come up to his flanks, and that 
Reille was advancing to his support^ 
than he resumed his forward move- 
ment. The whole mass moved on with 
a steady front, again preceded by its 
terrible battery; and the Archduke, 
despairing now of maintaining his po- 
sition, when assailed at the crisis of 
the day by such a formidable accession 
of force in the now broken part of his 
line, gave directions for a general re- 
treat. It was executed, however, in 
the most admirable order— the infan- 
try retiring by echelon, and alternately 
marching and facing about to pour de- 
structive volleys into the ranks of the 
pursuers. Never was more clearly 
evinced the impoi*tance of moral re- 
solution in war. When the Archduke 
gave orders to retreat, afl&drs were not 
so critical as they were at Waterloo, 
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when the last attack of the Imx^erial 
Guard was made, and the Archduke 
John was on the eve of attacking the 
French flank with as decisive effect as 
the indefatigable Blucher there did 
from the defiles of St Lambert. 

52. The field of battle, as seen from 
the steeples of Vienna, now presented ' 
a magnificent spectacle. Massena,upon 
the retreat of Eollowrath and Klenau, 
readilyregainedEsslingandAspem,and 
the Austrian army, in a line nearly per- 
pendicular to the Danube, slowly and 
deliberately retired : while the IVench 
host formed a vast line of sabres and 
bayonets, from the banks of the river 
to the summit of the plateau of Wag- 
ram, on which the rays of the sun, now 
beginning to decline, glanced with ex- 
traordinary splendour. Vast volumes 
of smoke at intervals indicated the 
position of the opposing batteries; a 
white curling line marked the advance 
and line of the infantry ;* and gleams of 
almost intolerable brightness were re- 
flected from the helmets and cuirasses 
of the cavalry. A bloody encounter 
took place at Gerasdorf, which the 
rear-guard of KoUowrath long held 
with unconquerable bravery ; but it 
was at length carried by the chasseurs 
of the Guard. Wagram yielded to the 
impetuous assaults of Oudinot, and two 
bati^ons were made prisoners. But, 
w^ith this exception, the retreat of the 
Austrians was conducted with hardly 
Any loss. The Archduke, with con- 
summate skill, availed himself of every 
advantage of ground to retard the 
enemy ; and so exhausted were the 
French by their efforts, that they dis- 
played very little vigour in the 'pursuit. 
Neither cannons nor prisoners were 
taken ; the cavalry hardly charged : 
Tjut for the retrograde movement of 

* "Meanwhilethecarthatbearsthelight'ning 

brand, 
Upon the eastern hill was mounted high, 
And smote the glist'iiug aimies as they 

stand, 
With quiv'ring beams which daz'd the won- 

d'ring eye, 
That Phaeton-like it fired sea and land. 
The sparkles scem'd up to the skies to fly; 
The horses neigh, and clatt'ring armours 

sowne, 
JPursuc the echo over dale and down.** 

Fairfax's Tagso, "Ger. Lib." i. 73. 



one army and the advance of the other, 
it wotdd have been impossible to have 
decided which had gained the advan- 
tage in the fight. Kapoleon was much 
chagrined at this indecisive result, and 
suffered his ill-humour to exhale in 
open reproaches against the cavalry 
generals of the Guard. "Was ever 
anything seen like this? Neither pri- 
soners nor guns ! This day will be at- 
tended with no results." At nightfall, 
the Austrians occupied a line along the 
heights behind Stammersdorf, from 
which their right wing had descended 
in the morning, along the great road 
to Biimn, through Hebersdorf, to 
Obersdorf ; while the Fronch bivou- 
acked in the plain, throe miles in their 
front, from the edge of the Danube, 
near Morisdorf, perpendicularly up to 
Sauring, at the foot of the hills. 

53. It was towards the close of this 
obstinately contested battle that the 
Arohduke John approached the field. 
Between throe and four o'clock his 
columns came up to Loibersdorf and 
Ober Siebenbrunn; while his advanced 
posts reached Neusiedel, and even ap- 
proached Wagram, which the French 
troops had passed through not an hour 
beforo in pursuit of the Austrian grand 
army ! Finding, however, upon his 
arrival there, that his brother had 
abandoned the field, and was retiring 
at all points towards the Bisamberg, 
he justly conceived approhensions con- 
cerning his own situation, left alone 
with forty thousand men in the rear 
of the Grand Army, and gave orders to 
retreat. He marohedtill after dark, and 
regaiaedMaroheckbeforo midnight. An 
incident occurred, however, soon after 
he retirod, which demonstrated in the 
most striking manner the vital impor- 
tance of his co-operation, and the de- 
cisive effect which might have arisen 
from it, had he come up, as he liad been 
orderod, at an earlier hour of the day. 

54. The Emperor, worn out with 
fatigue, had lain down to rest, sur- 
rounded by his Guards, in the plain 
between Sussenbrunn and Aderklaa, 
when cries of alarm were heard from 
the rear. The drums immediately 
beat at all points ; the infantry hastily 
formed in squares, the artillerymen 
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stood to their guns, the cavalry sad- 
dled their horses. Napoleon himself 
mounted his horse, and asked what 
was the cause of the alarm. ''It is 
nothing, sire," replied Charles Le- 
brun, one of his aides-de-camp — 
"merely a few marauders/' "What 
do you call nothing?" replied the Em- 
peror warmly. ** Know, sir, there are 
no trifling events in war : nothing en- 
dangers an army like an impnident 
security. Return to see what is the 
matter, and come back quickly to ren- 
der me an account." Meanwhile he 
prepared everything for a nocturnal 
combat, and the aspect of afibirs in the 
rear of ^e army was such as to call 
forth all his solicitude. The artillery, 
baggage-waggons, stragglers, and camp- 
foUowers, who crowded the rear, were 
flying in disorder to the Danube ; the 
plain was covered with fugitives, the 
entrance of the bridges blocked up with 
carriages, and many who even had the 
river between them and the supposed 
danger, continued their flight, and never 
drew bridle till they were within the 
ramparts of Vienna. The alarm spread 
like wildfire from rank to rank : the 
Guard even was shaken: the victors 
for a moment doubted of the fate of 
the day. The ranks presented the ap- 
pearance of a general rout ; and yet 
the whole was occasioned by a single 
squadron of the Archduke John's cav- 
alry, which had been far advanced to- 
wards Wagram, and, seeking to regain, 
as he retired, the road to Presburg, 
had cut down some French marauders 
in one of the villages on the east of 
the field t So vital was the line of com- 

* The 25th Bulletin says the French took 
20,000 prisoners, fortv pieces of cannon, and 
ten standards ; and Sir waiter Scott has heed- 
lessly transcribed that statement. It is, how- 
ever, grossly inaccurate, andis proved to be so 
even by the wannest piartisans of Napoleon. 
"The enemy retired," says Savary, wno was 
by the Emperor's side through the whole 
battle^ *' at four o'clock, and abandoned to 
us the field of battle, but toUhout pritonen 
or cannon, and after naving fought in such 
a manner as to render every prudent man 
cautious of engaging in a rasn enterprise : 
we followed without pressing him, for the 
truth is, he had not been at ul cut up. He 
made head against us everywhere; his troops 
were very numerous, and he had, in recUUy, 
no reoMm for retiring; though fortunately for 
us he did 80^ and thus gave to France all the 



munication on which that prince was 
intended to act, and so important were 
the results which must have ensued 
from his co-operation, if it had taken 
place, as the generalissimo was entitled 
to expect, at an earlier ])eriodof theday. 

55. Such was the memorable battle 
of Wagram, one of the greatest and 
most obstinately contested of the whole 
war, and perhaps the most glorious in 
the whole Austrian annals. The loss 
on both sides was immense ; twenty- 
five thousand brave men on each side 
were killed or wounded, withotit any _ 
decisive result having been obtained. 
The other trophies were nearly equally- 
divided ; the Austrian right wing had 
made five thousand prisoners, and 
two thousand of their own wounded* 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy 
in the centre of the plain. They were 
nowhere defeated : no panics disgraced 
their lines, no columns laid down their 
arms. Slowly, at the conunand of 
their chief alone, they retired in re- 
gular order from the field without the 
loss of either prisoners or cannon, and 
inspiring, even to the last, dread to the 
enemy who followed their steps. 

56. To have maintained such a con- 
flict with greatly inferior forces, against 
Napoleon at the head of a hundred 
and eighty thousand men, was itself 
no ordinary distinction. But this is 
not all : if their forces had all joined 
in the action, and they had thereby- 
been restored to an equality with the 
enemy, there can be no doubt the re- 
sult would have been different. But 
for the failure of the Archduke John 
to com^ up at the period assigned to 

moral advantages of a victory." Jomini 
says, " The Archduke retreated during the 
night, Uaving w no other trophiet but some 
thousand wounded or prisoners, and a few 
dismounted cannon. Their loss was 25,000 
men ; ours vras about the same." Sir Walter's 
Life of Napoleon is a surprising work, con- 
sidenng that it was written in little more 
than twelve months, by an author whose 
previous years had been spent in studies of 
a diflTerent description ; but his narrative is 
often little mora than a transcript of the 
bulletins oit Annual Begiater, and it is not 
surprising that in less than two years he 
could not, under severe anxiety and afSic- 
tion, master what would have required 
twenty years^ in Gibbon's words, ** of health, 
leisure, and perseverance." — Lookhart's 
life €f Scott, Til. 42. 
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him, the battle would have tenninated 
in a glorious and decisive Tictoiy. Had 
that prince made his appearance on 
the] field either at six in the morning; 
when Rosenberg, in anticipation of his 
co-operation, advanced to GUnzendorf ; 
or later, when EoUowrath and Klenau 
had routed the French left wing, and 
their leading columns were approach- 
ing the bridges of Lobau ; or even 
when the fate of Europe hung in sus- 
pense on the advance of Macdonald's 
column in the centre, there can be no 
doubt that Napoleon would have been 
totally defeated, and possibly a dis- 
aster as great as that of Waterloo 
would have effected, six years before 
that memorable event, the deliverance 
of Europe. Experience in every age 
has demonstrated, that after the pro- 
tracted excitement of a great battle 
the bravest soldiers become unstrung;* 
and at such a moment the attack of 
a few fresh troops often produces the 
most extraordinary results. It is this 
which so often has chained success to 
the effort of a reserve in the close of an 
obstinately disputed day; which made 
Kellermann's charge at Marengo snatch 
victory from the grasp of the trium- 
phant Austrians; and the onset of Sir 
Hussey Vivian's brigade on the flank of 
the Old Guard at "Waterloo, overthrow 
at once the military fabric of the 
French empire. 

57. The general ten*or inspired in 
Napoleon's rear by the capture of 
Aspem and Essling in the morning; 
the marvellous panic occasioned by 

* "The loDflT and fearful excitement of 
battle once rdaxed, leaves the toil-worn 
ftame nerveless and exhausted, and the 
mind itself destitute of the energy requisite 
for any renewal of vigorous exertion. A bold 
onset made by a few resolute men on trooi)8 
who have maintained, even successfully, a 
hard da.y*a combat, is almost sure to turn 
the scale in fiivonr of the new assailAnts."— 
Lift qf WalleiuUin, by Lieutenaht-Colonel 
HiTCHKLLk p. 259 ; a work written with the 
spirit of a soldier, the principles of a patriot, 
and the penetration of a statesman. 

t " If we reflect,** says General Pelet, the 
able historian of this campaign, himself an 
actor in the mighty events be commemo- 
rates, and withal an ardent partisan of Napo- 
leon, ** on the result of the battle of Fon- 
tenoy ; if the fifteen hundred who remained 
of Uacdonold's corps had been surrounded 
and charged bv fresh troops assembled trom 
the right and the left, and those who remained 



the charge of a squadron of hussars on 
their extreme right at night, demon- 
stratef that the disaster at Aspem 
had inspired the French troops with a- 
nervoTis disquietude about the bridges 
in their rear ; and that any alarm in 
that quarter was likely to produce even 
greater effect on them than on troops 
of less military foresight and experi- 
ence. What, then, must have been 
the effect of thirty thousand fresh 
troops suddenly thrown into the rear 
of the French army, where there was 
no reserve to oppose them, at the mo- 
ment when the victorious shouts of 
Eollowrath's troops, and the ominous 
sound of the cannon of Lobau, an^ 
nounced that their retreat was all but 
cut off ; or when the heroic column of 
Macdonald, wasted away to fifteen 
hundred men, had checked its advance 
infront of Siissenbrunn? The Arch- 
duke John is a most accomplished 
prince, and as a private individual no 
one has greater title to esteem ; but 
either his jealousy of his brother or 
his incapacity to perceive the object 
of combined operations, twice in that 
single campaign proved fatal to his 
coimtry : once when he disobeyed the 
orders of the Archduke Charles to 
combine with KoUowrath an attack on 
the bridge of Lintz, on the French line 
of communication, immediately after 
the battle of Aspem ; and again, by 
his tardiness in obeying the orders of 
the same generalissimo to hasten to the 
theatre of decisive events on the field 
of Wagram.$ 

on the heights of Stammersdorf, the battle 
might still bavebeen gained by the Aiistrians. 
The Emperor had no other resei've at his dis- 
posal but two regiments of the Old Guard : 
tbe isle of Lobau was threatened, and all 
around it was in the utmost disorder. The 
Archduke had many more forces not engaged 
than were requircMl to have made that at- 
tack.-— PiLBT. iv. 248. 

t Orders to hasten up to Enzersdorf were 
despatched by the Archduke Charles to the 
Arcnduke John on the evening of the 4th 
July. On the same night Prince Eugene's 
army, to which he was opposed, entered the 
island of Lobau. The Archdiike John lay 
on the night of the 4th at Fresburg, distant 
ten leagues from Wagram. He revived the 
despatch at five in the morning of the 5th, 
and instead of setting out, as he should have 
done, in a few houra, he did not move tiU 
midnight on the 5th, and, in consequence, 
had only reached Marcheck, five leagues on 
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58. The day after the battle, Napo- 
leon, according to his usual custom, 
rode over the field of battle. With- 
x)ut the features of horror which had 
liAprinted so awful a character on that 
of Eylau, it presented some circum- 
stances of a still more frightful and 
distressing description. The plain waa 
•covered with the corpses of the slain; 
the march of Macdonald's column espe- 
cially might be traced by the train of 
dead bodies which lay along its course. 
Such waa the multitude of the wound- 
ed, that they far exceeded all the ef- 
forts of the fS:«nch surgeons, and of the 
humane citizens of Vienna, for their 
relief ; and four days after the battle, 
mutilated human beings, still alive, 
were found in great numbers among 
the rich fields of wheat with which the 
plain was covered. Some of these un- 
happy wretches endured for days to- 
gether the rays of a vertical sun dur- 
ing the dog-days, without either food 
or water : mutilated, and unable to re- 
move the flies which fastened on their 
wounds, they literally became, while 
still alive, the prey of the insects which 
hover round carcasses of animals in hot 



Jibe road, at ten o'clock on the 6th— the very 
time when he should have been attacking 
the French right at Loibcrsdorf or Glinzeu- 
dorf. The Archduke Charles, conceiving he 
had, in obedience to his instructions arrived 
there on the night of the 6th, had sent an 
order to him, as already mentioned, to co- 
operate in the attack on the latter village in 
the morning, which he could easily have 
done had he arrived there the night before, 
us it is only four leagues distant from the 
extreme French right ; whereas he only ap- 
peared on the ground at half-past three m 
the afternoon, after the general retreat had 
.commenced. Prince John marched from 
Frcsbuig to near Glinzendorf, between mid- 
night on the 5th and four o'clock p. m. on 
the 6th, that is, in sixteen hours, which was 
ias expeditious as could have been exacted, 
^ad he set out seven hours after getting his 
orders, i. e. at noon on the 5th, he would, at 
.the sanie rate, have been on his ground at 
Jour A. M. on the 6th, in time to have co- 
operated with Rosenberg in the attack on 
ithe French right, retained Napoleon and his 
Guards in that quarter to make head against 
■such formidable assailants, and altogether 
prevented the countermai-ch of those vete- 
irans from right to left, which repaired the 
disaster of Masseiia and Bemadotte in the 
centre, and arrested the victorious advance 
of Kollowrath and Klenau on the right. But 
for the failure of the Archduke John to 
jcomc up in time, therefore, the battle was 



weather. The glancing of the arms, 
the pride of miUtary display, was no 
more : soiled with dust, stained with 
blood, helmets and cuirasses, late so 
brilliant, lay piled on each other in 
sad and neglected confusion.* The 
Emperor frequently dismounted, and 
with his own hands administered re- 
lief to some of the wounded, and drew 
tears of gratitude from eyes about to 
be closed in death.t The knowledge 
that the victory was their own had re- 
stored all their wonted enthusiasm to 
the French soldiers; the wounded ex- 
claimed Vive VEmpereur! as he passed, 
and hoisted little white flags, formed 
by putting their handkerchiefs or an 
arm of their shirts on their bayonets, 
as well to testify their joy as to im- 
plore relief. 

59. After having traversed the field 
of battle, Napoleon inspected the sol- 
diers who were about to march in pur- 
suit of the enemy, and distributed re- 
wards in gi'eat profusion among the 
most deserving. In passing, he stopped 
and held out his hand to Macdonedd : 
"Shake hands, Macdonald, without 
any farther grudge : X from this day 

irrevocably lost to Napoleon.— See Felbt, 
iv. 162, 238. 

* "The arms that late so fair and glorious 

seem. 
Now soil'd and slubber'd, sad and sullen 

grow; 
The steel his brightness lost, the gold his 

beam. 
The colours had no pride nor beauty's show ; 
The plumes and feathers on their crests that 

stream. 
Are strewed wide upon the earth below: 
The hosts both clad in blood, in dust and 

mire, 
Had changed their cheer, their pride, their 

rich attire." 
Faibfax's ToMOy "Gcr. Lib."xx. 62. 

t "The Emperor stopped his horse beside 
a young officer of carabineers, who had had 
his skull fractured by a cannon-shot ; he knelt 
beside him, felt his pulse, and wiped with, 
his own handkerchief the dust ttom his lips 
and brow. A little spirits made him revive. 
He opened his eyes and fixed them ou thio 
Emperor ; he recognised him, and his eyes 
filled with tears ; but he was too weak to be 
able to sob, and soon after breathed his last.** 
— Savary, iv. 119. 

t Acoldncsshadlongsubsisted between Na- 
poleon and th is distinguished general. He had 
not been employed in any considerable com- 
mand since the battle of the Ti-ebbia, in 1799. 
Jealousy and malevolence had widened the 
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we shall be friends; and I will send 
you^ as a pledge of my sincerity, your 
marohars staffs which you won so 
gloriously yesterday/' "Ah, sire," 
replied Macdouald with tears in his 
eyes, "we are now together for life 
and death.** And well did the hero 
of Scottish blood redeem his word ! 
Through every future change of the 
Emperor's reign, he adhered with un- 
shaken fidelity to the fortunes of his 
master. He was to be found by his side, 
alike amidst the disasters of Fontaine- 
bleau as the triumph of Wagram; and, 
when all the other objects of his 
bounty had deserted their benefactor, 
and passed over to the enemy, he re- 
mained almost alone to support him ; 
the latest object of his prosperous fa- 
vour, but the most faithful follower of 
his adverse fortunes. 

60. Oudinot, a general, as the bul- 
letin said, "tried in a hundred bat- 
tles," and Marmont^ whose campaign in 
lUyria and Camiola had so poweifully 
contributed to the success of the Grand 
Army, were at the same time elevated 
to the rank of marshals. Very different 
was the destiny which awaited Bema- 

breach occasioned by Macdonald's original 
disinclination to join the herd of obsequious 
flatterers at the Tuileries. How often does 
difficulty and misfortune bring to the post 
they are reallv worthy to fill, those noble 
minds who disdain the arts by which in 
easier times favour is generally won!— Sa- 
VARY, iv. 119. 

^ Bemadotte's proclamation to the Saxons 
-was in these terms :— " Saxons 1 in tbe day of 
the 5th July, seven or eight thousand of you 
pierced the centre of the enemy's army, and 
reached Deutsch Wagram, despite all the ef- 
forts of forty thousand of the enemy, sup- 
ported by sixty pieces of cannon ; you con- 
tinued the combat till midnight, and bivou- 
fu^ed in the middle of the Austrian linJes. 
At daybreak on the 6th, you renewed the 
combat with the same perseverance, and in 
the midst of the ravages of the enemy's ar- 
tillery, your living columns have remained 
immovable like brass. The great Napoleon 
-WM a witness to your devotion; he has 
enrolled you among his bnxvest followers. 
Saxons I the fortune of a soldier consists in 
the performance of his duties ; you have wor- 
thily performed yours." — Bivouac of Leo- 
poldstadt, 7th July 1809. This order of the 
day was inserted in all the German papers 
at the time.— BouR. viii. 280. 

t Napoleon's order of tbe day was couched 
in the following terms:— "Independent of 
the consideration that his Majesty commands 
the army in person, and that to him it be- 



dotte, I'rince of Pontecorvo, hitherto- 
one of the most favoured of Napoleon's 
lieutenants. This chief, who had been 
singularly unfortunate both in his at- 
tack on the heights of Wagram and 
village of Aderklaa, on the evening of 
the 5th, and his encounter with the 
Austrian centre on the morning of the 
6th, had with the true spirit of Gkis- 
cony, his native country, glossed over 
his defeat by a boasting proclamation 
to the Saxons on the 7th, in which he 
professed to convey to them the Em- 
peror's approbation for the g^dlantry 
which they had evinced on these occa- 
sions.* Napoleon, who was both irri- 
tated at Bemadotte and the Saxons for 
the abandonment of Aderklaa^ which 
it cost him so much time lOid blood- 
shed to regain on the following day, 
and jealous of any of his lieutenants 
assuming his own peculiar function ii> 
the distribution of praise or blame, 
immediately prepared and circulated,, 
but among the marshals and ministers 
alone, an order of the day, reflecting: 
in very severe terms, both on the con- 
duct of the Saxons and upon this step- 
on the part of their chief ;t and soon 

longs to distribute the measure of praise or- 
blame to every one, on this particular occa- 
sion, success was owing to the French and 
not to any foreign troops. The order of the- 
day of the Prince of Fbntecorvo, tending to- 
inspire false pretensions in troops of the most 
ordinary description, is contraiy to truth, to- 
policy, to the national honour. The success 
of tbe 5th is due to the Harshals the Dukes, 
of Rivoli and Oudinot, who pierced the cen- 
tre of the enemy at the same time that . 
the corps of the Duke of Auerstadt turned 
their flank. The village of Deutsch Wagram 
wits not taken on the evening of the 5th ; iL. 
was so only on the morning of tbe 6th, at 
six o'clock, by the corps of Marshal Oudinot. 
The corps of the Prince of Pontecorvo did: 
not remain ' immovable as brass ;' on the 
contrary, it was the first to beat a retreat. 
His Mjgesty was obliged to cover the corps of 
the Viceroy by the divisions Broussier and 
Lamarque commanded by Marshal Macdon- 
ald, by the division of heavy cavalry com- 
manded by General Nansouty, and a part of 
the cavalry of the Guard. It is to that mar- 
shal and his troops that the eulogium is really 
due, which the Prince of Pontecorvo has at- 
tributed to himself. His Majesty desires that 
this testimony of bis displeasure may serve: 
as an example to deter any marshal from 
arrogating to himself the glory which be- 
longs to another. His Majesty has, never- 
theless, desired that titiis order of the day„ 
which would doubtless distress the Saxon 
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after a decree was published in the 
hulletin dissolving that corps, and in- 
•corporating its soldiers with other 
parts of the army. 

61. Bemadotte soaght a private in- 
terview with the Emperor on this pain- 
ful subject^ but in vain; he constantly 
refused to see him; and the disgraced 
marshal immediately set out for Paris, 
where he was soon after employed by 
the minister at war, without the con- 
•currence of Napoleon, in a very impor- 
tant duty, that of commanding at 
Antwerp during the English invasion 
of the Scheldt. Ko sooner, however, 
vdid the Emperor learn of this fresh 
appointment by the government at 
Paris, than it> too, was cancelled, and 
Bessi^res put there in his stead ; even 
4dthough Bemadotte's efforts, during 
the short period he held the commanc^ 
liad been eminently serviceable to the 
Empire. These repeated indignities 
made a deep impression on the mind 
-of the French marshal ; they revived 
that ancient jealousy at ike First 
Consul [ante, Chap. xxix. § 81], which 
all the subsequent glories of ms reign 
had not entirely extinguished; induced 
a sullen discontent with the Imperial 
service, which experience had shown 
was liable to such inconstancy ; made 
him grasp eagerly at the Swedish 
iihrone, which fortune soon after prof- 
fered to his acceptance; and, by in- 
vesting the disgraced soldier with the 
power and feelmgs of an independent 
sovereign, contributed in the end, in 
no inconsiderable degree, to the down- 
fall of the French empire. 

62. Two lines of retreat were open 
to the Archduke after he had deter- 
mined to relinquish the field — that to 
Olmutz and Moravia, and that to Bo- 
hemia; and so little did the French 
press their adversaries when the re- 
treat commenced, that the Emperor 
was for some time ignorant which of 
the two routes theyhadadopted. There 

army, thougli its soldiers know well that 
thdy do not merit the eul<^iums which have 
beoi bestowed on them, soaII remain secret, 
and only be sent to the marshals command- 
ing the corpt cTorm^*.— Napoleon."— Bour- 
RiENiTE, viiL 281, 289. who seems to admit that 
the leading &cts stated in the severe order of 
<ihe day by the Emperor are well-founded. 



were several reasons, however, which 
induced the Austrian general to prefer 
the latter. Prague was, next to Yienna, 
the greatest military establishment, 
and contained the largest arsenal o£ 
the empire; and it stood in a country 
surrounded with a range of hiUs which 
offered favourable positions for retard- 
ing the advance of an invading army. 
Hopes were not wanting, also, that the 
great naval and military armament 
which England had so long been pre- 
paring, would soon make its appear- 
ance either in Flanders or the north 
of Qermany, and that the indecision 
of Prussia, notwithstanding the retreat 
from Wagram, might be determined 
by such poweiiul support in the north 
of Germany. For these reasons, the 
line of Bohemia was selected for the 
retreat of the Grand Army; leaving to 
the Archduke John, with the forces 
under his command, and the Hunga- 
rian insurrection, the care of covering 
Hungary and the eastern provinces of 
the empire. 

63. The greater part of the army 
followed the high-road to Znayna: 
Rosenberg alone, on the extreme lef t^ 
took that to Brunn by Wolkersdorf, 
The retreat continued fdl'the 7th with- 
out any serious molestation from the 
enemy ; while Napoleon, who was dis- 
quieted by the presence of so large a 
body as the Archduke John's army, 
still untouched, on his right flank, and 
by the menacing advance of Giolay 
with twenty-five thousand men from 
the side of Styria towards Vienna, sepa- 
rated the immense army which had so 
lately been concentrated on the field of 
Wagram: Davoust, Marmont, Massena, 
with Oudinot, BessiSres and the Guards, 
being directed to follow on the traces 
of the Archduke Charles; the Viceroy's 
corps, augmented to fifty thousand 
men by the addition of the Saxons and 
Wurtembergers, being moved towards 
Presburg, to observe the Archduke 
John; while Macdonald's division re- 
mained in charge of the bridges of Vi- 
enna, and was prepared, with the gar- 
rison of the capital, to repel any insult 
that might be offered by the Ban of 
Croatia. No less circumspect than ad- 
venturous, Napoleon at the same time 
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ordered a hundred pieces of heavy 
cannon to be mounted on the ramparts 
of Vienna, augmented its garrison to 
fiix thousand men, laid in provisions 
for six months, directed the formation 
of great new fortifications on the tites- 
de-jpont of the capital, especially at 
Florisdorf, where the road to Brunn 
and Znaym traversed the Danube, and 
ordered Passau, Lintz, Raab, Hoik, and 
Gottweig, in different directions round 
the capital, to be put in a state of de- 
fence, 

QL No considerable action took place 
during the retreat. Massena, however, 
pressed the retiring host with all his 
wonted activity, and bloody encoun- 
ters of inconsiderable bodies marked 
the track of the armies. The Arch- 
duke conducted the retreat with con- 
siunmate skill, and in the most ad- 
mirable order: always protecting the 
rear -guard, composed of formidable 
masses of cavalry and infantry, by a 
numerous artillery skilfully posted on 
*the rising grounds with which that 
imdulating country abounded. To ac- 
celerate his movements, and if possible 
throw him in some degree into con- 
fusion, Napoleon moved Marmont's 
corps, which was following Rosenberg 
on the road to Brunn, by a cross-road 
to Laa, by which means he threatened 
to arrive at Znaym before the main 
Austrian army. The Archduke no 
sooner received intelligence of this 
movement, than he fell back with all 
his forces, and took post at that town, 
on the banks of the Thaya. Nothing 
can surpass the military position which 
the environs of Znaym afford. The 
town itself, surrounded by walls, rests, 
towards the west, on the rugged pre- 
cipices which border the river ; to- 
wards the east, on the slopes of the 
Lischen, the ground descends on all 
sides to the point of Schallersdoi'f, 
where the river turns sharp by a right 
angle, and flows towards Lipwitz, and 
the junction of the Lischen and Thaya. 
These two streams thus enclose, as it 
were, a vast bastion, with a great natu- 
ral wet ditch in front, about a mile 
long, and equally broad. The Arch- 
duke himself took post at Brenditz, 
which rendered him master of the 



roads to both Budwitz and Bohemia, 
and to Brunn ; but the slopes of Znaym 
were filled with troops, the bridge of 
the Thaya was barricaded, and four 
powerful batteries were erected on the 
heights above to dispute the passage. 
65. Strong as this position was, it 
was doubtful whether the Austiians 
would maintain themselves in it. The 
advanced guards of Massena, indeed, 
when they first approached the bridge 
of the Thaya, were arrested by the 
tremendous fire of grape and musket- 
ry which issued from the woods and 
heights on the opposite side. But the 
French cannon were soon placed in 
such a position as to rake the Austrian 
batteries; the bridge was disengaged 
by their flanking fire ; fords were dis- 
covered both abovo and below ; and 
soon the attacking columns were pass- 
ed over, and began to ascend the slopes 
on the opposite side. The Archduke 
withdrew his troops into Znaym ; and 
arranged his artillery in such numbers 
aroimd its walls, that, when the French 
leading columns arrived within reach 
of the fire, on the slope leading to the 
town, they were checked by the terri- 
ble discharge, and obliged to retire 
precipitately with severe loss. Upon 
this the Austrians issued forth, and 
took post round the town and in front 
of the bridge, in great strength, in a 
position admirable for defence, though 
cramped for manoeuvring, and especi- 
ally hazardous if a retreat was intend- 
ed. A dreadful storm arose at noon, 
which darkened the air, and deluged 
both armies with such a torrent of rain, 
that for two hours the discharge of 
firearms was impossible, and the com- 
bat of necessity was suspended. When 
the atmosphere cleared, Massena re- 
newed his attacks on the grenadiers 
in front of the bridge ; but he was 
driven back, and the Austrians pursu- 
ing the flying enemy, regained that 
important passage, and made prisoners 
a battalion with three generals in the 
village at its opposite extremity. Mas- 
sena, upon this, brought up the 10th 
regiment, which again won the village, 
forced the bridge, and being followed 
by a brigade of cuirassiers, who charged 
with uncommon resolution, drove back 
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the enemy's column to their position 
in front of Znaym, with the loss of 
five hundred prisoners. Meanwhile, 
the French guns were brought up on 
the left, in great numbers, to Edlepitz, 
from whence they took in flank the 
most formidable batteries of the Aus- 
trians. 

66. The progress of the Austriansin 
front of Znaym did not escape the ob- 
servation of Napoleon, who had arrived 
during the storm at Theswitz, and 
estabUshed himself at the headquar- 
ters of Marmont's corps. To relieve 
the pressure on Massena, who was ob- 
viously engaged with superior forces, 
and whose defeat would endanger the 
whole army, ho immediately ordered 
the former marshal to debouch from 
Theswitz, to cross the Lischen, and to 
ascend on the north-eastern side the 
plateau of Znaym. These orders were 
quickly obeyed, and Marmont crossed 
l^e stream and ascended the hill, but 
was exposed to a very heavy fire when 
he approached the town of Znaym, and 
came within reach of the formidable 
Austrian batteries arranged round its 
walls. Matters were thus in a very cri- 
tical state ; for the two corps of Massena 
and Marmont were alone engaged with 
the whole Austrian army except Rosen- 
berg's corps ; and Davoust and Oudi- 
not, destined to support them, could 
not arrive at the theatre of action till 
the following morning. Nevertheless 
Massena, with his usual impetuosity, 
was urging the attack on the town, and 
already the rattle of musketry was 
heard in the suburbs, when the cry was 
heard, " Peace ! peace !-— cease firing." 
Such, however, was the exasperation 
of the contending parties, that it was 
with great difficulty the action could 
be stopped ; and when the officers ar- 
rived from the headquarters of the 
two armies to announce the armistice, 
they were wounded before the troops 
could be prevailed on to desist from 
mutual slaughter. 

67. In effect, the Archduke Charles 
had, on the preceding night, sent Prince 
John of Lichtenstein to the Emperor's 
headqujarters to propose an armistice; 
but Napoleon was unwilling to accept 
it, till he had enjoyed an opportunity 



of observing in person the situation of 
the armies. The motives which led 
the Austrian cabinet to take this step 
were sufficiently obvious. The policy 
of that government always has been to^ 
avoid pushing matters to an extremity : 
to come to an accommodation befoi-e 
the chances of war have become des- 
perate; to consider the preservation of 
the army the grand object^ and trust, 
by maintaining it entire, to regain at 
some future time the advantages which 
may be lost at the moment by yield- 
ing to the storm. Considering another 
battle, therefore, as endangering the 
existence of the empire, and the result 
of the former not so decisive as to in- 
duce the enemy to refuse reasonable 
terms of accommodation, they deemed 
it the more prudent course to propose 
an armistice while yet the forces of the 
monarchy were entire, the more espe- 
cially as the retreat from Wagram-vfras 
not likely to induce Prussia to adopt a 
decisive course, and the long-promised 
armament of Qreat Britain had not yet * 
left the harbours of the ChanneL 

68. It was not, however, till Napo* 
leon had himself seen the positions of 
the contending armies, and was satis- 
fied that the Austrians, at the moment, 
had the advantage, as well in the posi- 
tion as in the concentration of their 
troops, that he resolved to accede to 
the suspension of arms.* A council 
of war was afterwards held, attended 
by all the marshals, in the Emperor's 
tent, in which the important point was 
debated, whether the armistice should 
be agreed to. Opinions were much 
divided, and the discussion was pro- 
longed till a very late hour. On the 
one side, it was contended by Berthier 
and the advocates for a continuance of 
hostilities, that it was of the last im- 
portance to take advantage of the re- 
inforcements which had already com& 
up, or were likely to arrive during the 
night, to commence a general attack 
on the enemy, and finish the war on 
the following day at a blow ; that the 
Archduke's position around Znaym, 
* " Oudinot, and the reserve from Wolk- 
crsdorf, could not come up till the following 
UQoming : it was material not to allow the 
enemy to pei-ceive his superiority at that 
moment"— Thibauseau, vii. 850. 
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though strong, was not impregnable; 
that Austria was the irreconcilable 
enemy of France under the new re- 
gime ; and that, unless deprived of the 
power of again injuring her, she would 
never cease to violate the most solemn 
treaties, when it suited her own con- 
venience, or there was a prospect of ad- 
vantage from even the most flagrant 
violation of the public faith : that if, 
by retiring in the night, as present ap- 
pearances rendered probable, the Arch* 
duke should succeed in regaining Bo- 
hemia, and imiting to his standards 
the forces of that province, the Empe- 
ror could summon to his aid the corps 
of Lefebvre, Junot, and Jerome, and 
the advantayge would still remain on 
his side : that it was indispensable to 
put an end to these coalitions perpe- 
tually springing up, by overpowering 
Austria, which was the centre of them 
all ; that this was a point of much 
more importance than finishing the 
war in Spain; and that no sooner 
would the Emperor, for that purpose, 
enter the Peninsula, than a new coali- 
tion woTild spring up in his rear, 
which would embrace all the northern 
powers. 

69. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by the advocates of peace, that 
if Prince Charles retreated, as he un- 
questionably might do, during the 
night, and gained the Bohemian moun- 
tains, there was every reason to fear a 
general conflagration in Germany, an 
open declaration from Prussia, and 
probably the ultimate adhesion of 
Russia itself : that it was evident from 
present appearances, not less than past 
events, that the real danger of France 
lay in the north ; that an entirely new 
system of Russian policy had been 
brought to light in the course of the 
contest; and that, in anticipation of 
the grand and flnal conflict between 
the south and the north, which was 
evidently approaching, it was of the 
last importance not merely to spare 
but to conciliate Austria, and, by ter- 
minating the war in the Peninsula, not 
only secure the rear of France, but 
liberate two hundred thousand of its 
best soldiers from an inglorious but 

VOL. VIII. 



murderous warfare. The Emperor, 
after hearing, according to his usual 
custom, 1x>th sides patiently, more 
fully aware than many of his generals 
of the precarious footing on which he 
stood with Russia, inclined to the lat- 
ter side, and broke up the conference 
with the decisive words — " Enough of 
blood has been shed : I accept the ar- 
mistice/* 

70. No great difficulty was experi- 
enced in fixing the line of demarca- 
tion between the districts to be occu- 
pied by the two armies ; their relative 
position, and the principle vtipossidetis, 
afforded too clear a rule for drawing 
the line between them. The French 
were permitted to retain possession of 
all Upper Austria, as far as the borders 
of Bohemia, including the circles of 
Znaym and Brunn ; tke whole district 
embraced by the course of the Morava 
as far as its confluence with the Thaya; 
thence by the high-road to Presburg, 
including that town ; the course of the 
Danube as far as l^taab, the river of 
that name, and thence by the frontiers 
of Styria and Camiola to Fiume. On 
this principle, the citadels of Gratz 
and Brunn, the fort of Sasenberg, the 
whole districts of the Tyrol and Vor- 
arlberg, were to be surrendered to 
their arms. It was a third in point of 
extent, and more than a half in point 
of military strength, of the whole em- 
pire. The armies in Poland were to 
retain their respective positions ; in 
western and northern Germany, the 
limits between the two powers were 
to be those of the states composing the 
Confederation of the Rhine. 

71. The armistice was concluded by 
the Archduke Charles alone, in virtue 
of the powers reposed in him as gene- 
ralissimo, but subject to the ratifica- 
tion of the Emperor. The cabinet of 
Vienna, which at that period was as- 
sembled at Komom in Hungary, had 
considerable difficulty in giving their 
consent to it. It was proposed to take 
advantage of the distance of the French 
troops to act on the right bank of the 
Danube : to unite the forces of Giulay 
and the Archduke John with those of 
the Hungarian insurrection, and move 

u 
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towards St3rria and the Tyrol, so as to 
threaten the French communications ; 
while the Archduke Charles, by retreat- 
ing towards Bohemia, drew the bulk of 
their forces to a distance from their 
only base of operations. In pursuance 
of these views, which for a few days 
prevailed at thelmj^rial headquarters, 
directions were sent to the Archduke 
John to " disregard any orders regard- 
ing an armistice which did not bear the 
sign -manual of the Emperor, and to 
take his instructions from him alone." 
In the course of the two following 
days, however. Prince Lichtenstein 
arrived from the headquarters of the 
Archduke Charles, and inspired more 
moderate views. The court, yielding 
to necessity, and desirous of gaining 
time to recruit its armies,, await the 
progress of events in Spain and the 
effect of the long-expected English ar- 
mament in the north of Germany, 
gave a reluctant consent; the armis- 
tice was signed by the Emperor on the 
18th, and the jQames of war were 
quenched in Qermany, till they broke 
out with awful violence three years 
afterwards on the banks of the Nie- 
men. The Austrian people were not 
long in receiving a bitter proof of the 
reality of their subjugation. On the 
very day after the armistice was con- 
cluded, a decree of Napoleon's imposed 
awar<»)ntributionof 237,800,000 francs 
(£9,500,000) on the provinces occupied 
by the French armies, which were not 
a half of the monarchy ; a burden at 
least as great, considering the relative 
wealth and value of money in the two 
countries, as an imposition of fifty 
millions sterling would be on Great 
Britain. 

72. The battle of Wagram bears a 
striking resemblance to two of the 
most memorable that have occurred in 
ancient or modem times — those of 
Cannae and Waterloo. In all the three, 
the one party made a grand effort at 
the centre of his antagonist, and the 
final issue of each battle was owing to 
the success or failure of the measures 
adopted to defeat this central attack, 
by a united movement against the 
wings of the enemy. At CannsB, as 
already noticed, it was the pushing for- 



ward of the Roman centre, in column, 
into the middle of the Carthaginian 
army, followed by the turning of both 
their flanks by the Numidian cavalry, 
which brought about their ruin. At 
Aspem, the defeat of the French on 
the second day was owing to a similar 
hazardous advance of the French centre 
in close column into the middle of the 
Austrian line, which skilfully receded 
and brought the French columns into 
the centre of a converging fire of a pro- 
digious artillery, [ante, Chap. lyii. § 
66]. At Waterloo, the final defeat of 
the French was owing to the steadi- 
ness of the English G\iards, which in 
line arrested the advance of the Impe- 
rifil Guard in column ; while the con- 
centric fire of the British batteries, 
advanced in the close of the day into a 
kind of semicircle, and the simultane- 
0UJ9 charge of a brigade of cavalry on 
the one side of the attacking mass, 
and a line of infantry on the other, 
completed the final destruction of that 
formidable body. At Wagram the 
Archduke had, on a still more extend- 
ed scale, prepared the means of repel- 
ling the anticipated central attack of 
the French in column, and converting 
it into the cause of total ruin. The 
batteries and troops in the centre were 
so disposed, that their awful fire at 
length arrested Macdonald's intrepid 
column ; Aspem and Essling were cap- 
tured on one flank; the Ardiduke 
John, with thirty thousand fresh troops, 
was destined to tum the other. To 
all appearance, the greatest defeat re- 
corded in history awaited the French 
Emperor ; when the tardiness of that 
prince, and perhaps the want of deter- 
mined resolution on the x>art of the 
Archduke Charles, proved as fatal to 
the house of Hapsburg as the orders to 
Grouchy to march on Wavres, instead 
of the field of battle with Wellington, 
was to Napoleon himself at Waterloo, 
and victory was snatched from the 
grasp of the Austrian eagles when they 
seemed on the very point of seizing it. 
73. The campaign of Aspem and 
Wagram is the most glorious in the 
Austrian annals ; one of the most me- 
morable examples of patriotic resist- 
ance recorded in the history of the 
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nirorlcL When we recollect that in the 
^hort space of three months were com- 
prised itie desperate contest in Bavaria, 
•the victory of Aspem, the war in the 
Tyrol, the doubtful fight of Wagram, 
we are at a loss whether to admire 
-most the vital strength of a monarchy 
whidi, so soon after the disasters of 
XJlm and Austerlitz, was capable of 
auch gigantic efforts — the noble spirit 
which prompted its people so imani- 
mously to make such unheard-of exer- 
tions — or the firm resolution of its 
chiefs, who, undismayed by reverses 
which would have crushed any other 
government to dust, maintained an 
undaunted front to the very last^ We 
admire the courage of Darius, who, 
after the loss of half his provinces, still 
fought with heroic resolution against 
the Macedonian conqueror on the field 
•of Arbela; we exult in the firmness of 
-the Roman senate, which, yet bleeding 
with the slaughter of Cannss, sent forth 
lemons to Spain, and sold the ground 
-on which Hannibal was encamped, 
when his standards crowded round the 
walls of the city ; and we anticipate 
-already the voice of ages in awarding 
the praise of unconquerable resolution 
to the Russian nation, which, undeter- 
red by the carnage of Borodino, burned 
the ancient capital of the empire rather 
than permit it to become the resting- 
place of its enemies, and, when pierced 
to the hearty still stretched forth its 
mighty arms from Finland to the Dan- 
ube to envelop and crush the invader. 
But, without underrating these glori- 
ous examples of patriotic resistance, it 
may safely be affirmed that none of 
them will bear a compaiison with that 
exhibited by Austria in this memor- 
able campaign. 

74. Other empires have almost inva- 
riaJ3ly succumbed upon the capture of 
the capital. Carthage was crushed by 
the storm of its metropolis by Scipio 
Africanus; Rome sank at once with 
the fall of the Eternal City before the 
•Gothic trumpet; with the conquest 
of Constantinople the lower empire 
perished ; the seizure of Berlin by the 
^allies, in the days of the great Frede- 
rick, was but a transient incursion — 
its lasting occupation by Napoleon 
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monai'chy ; France, during its republi- 
can fervour, was nearly overthrown by 
the charge of fifteen hundred Prussian 
hussars on the plains of Champagne 
[antef Chap. x. § 23], and twice saw its 
strength totally paralysed by the fall 
of its capital in 1814 and 1815; Russia 
survived the capture of Moscow only 
by the aid of a rigorous climate and 
the overwhelming force of its Scythian 
cavalry. Austria is the only state re- 
corded in history which, without any 
such advantages, fought two desperate 
l^tUes in defence of its independence 
AFTER its capital had fallen ? To this 
glorious and unique distinction the 
Imperial annals may justly lay claim ; 
and those who affect to condemn its 
institutions, and despise its national 
character, would do well to examine 
the annals of the world for a similar 
instance of patriotic resolution, and 
search their own hearts for the feel- 
ings and the devotion requisite for its 
repetition.* 

75. In truth, the invincible tenacity 
with which both the Austrian nobility 
and people maintained the conflict^ un- 
der circumstances of adversity which, 
in eveiy other instance recorded in his- 
tory, had subdued the minds of men, 
affords at once a decisive refutation of 
the opinion so industriously propa- 
gated and heedlessly received in this 
country, as to the despotic and oppres- 
sive nature of the Imperial rule, and 
the most memorable example of the 
capability of an aristocratic form of 
government to impart to the commu- 
nity under its direction a degree of 
consistency and resolution of which 
mankind under no other circumstances . 
are capable. It was not general misery 
which caused the Tyrolese to start 
unanimously to arms at the call of the 
Austrian trumpet, and combat the in- 
vader with stone balls dischaxged from 

* A third instance of similar unconquer- 
able resolution was exhibited by this noble 
people in the course of the desperate revolu- 
tionary struggle in 1848» when Vienna was 
regained from the arms of the rebels by the 
heroism of Jellachich and Windischgratz. 
Another instance, among the many which 
history exhibits, of the indelible stamp of 
natioiial character. 
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larch-trees bored into the form of can- 
non : it was not oppressive rule which 
called forth the sublime devotion of 
Aspem and Wagram. No people ever 
were so often defeated as the Austrians 
were during the course of the revolu- 
tionary war ; but none rose with such 
vigour from the ground, or exhibited in 
such vivid colours the power of moral 
principle to withstand the shocks of 
fortune ; to compensate, by firmness 
of purpose, the superior intellectual 
acquisitions of other states ; and com- 
mimicate to men that unconquerable 
resolution which brings them in the 
end victorious through the severest 
earthly trials. 

76. The aspect of Austria proper, 
especially in its mountainous regions, 
confirms and explains this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. In no other coun- 
try, perhaps, is so imcommon a degree 
of wellbeingto be seen among the pea- 
santry ; nowhere are the fruits of the 
earth divided in apparently such equi- 
table proportions between the landlord 
and the cultivator ; nowhere does ease 
and contentment prevail so universally 
in the dwellings of the poor. When it 
is recollected that this general pros- 
perity prevails in a country where the 
taxation is so light as to be almost im- 
perceptible by the great body of the 
people, and where the proportion of 
persons instructed is, on an average of 
the whole empire, equal to that in any 
state of similar dimensions in £urox)e, 
and as high in some provinces as the 
best-educated nations of the world,* it 
must be admitted that the philanthro- 
pist has much cause to linger with 
satisfaction on its contemplation. It 
is on a difierent class, on the middle 
class and the aspiring children of the 
burghers, that the restrictions of the 
Imperial sway are hereafter destined 
to hang heavy ; but at this period no 
heartburnings arose from the exclu- 

* One iu fifteen of the population over the 
-vtrhole empire attend the elementary achoola ; 
in some provinces, as Upper Austria, the Ty- 
rol, and Bohemia, the proportion is as high as 
1 in 11. In Switzerland, it is now I in 10 ; in 
Ireland, 1 in 9 ; in Scotland. 1 in 11; in Prance, 
1 in 17; in Prussia, 1 in 10; in Spain, 1 in 350; 
in Poland, 1 in 100 ; in Russia, 1 in 794.— 
MoBEAU, StatUtiques de la Grande Britagne, 
iL 333, 834. 



sions to which they were subject, ancT 
one only passion, that of ardent devo- 
tion to their country, animated all 
classes of the people. 

77. But the example of Austria iil 
1809 has afforded another and still 
more interesting lesson to mankind! 
That country t^ at that period no 
pretensions to intellectual superiority^ 
Commerce, manu&ctures, and the me- 
chanical arts, had made little progress 
over its surface ; litei*ature was in its 
infancy; science flourished only in a 
few favoured spots, under the foster- 
ing care of Imperial patronage ; poetry, 
history, philosophy, were to the great 
mass of the inhabitants almost un- 
known. It had long and painfully felt 
the consequences of this inferiority in. 
the bloody contests it had been oom^ 
pelled to maintain with the democnu 
tic energy and scientific ability of the 
French Revolution. How, then, did 
it happen that a state, so little quali? 
fied by intellectual superiority to con- 
tend with the gigantic powers of wick- 
edness, should have stood forth with, 
such unparalleled lustre in the contest; 
should have resisted alone, with sucl£ 
heroic bravery, the military force of 
half of Europe, guided by consummate 
ability and trained by unparalleled con^- 
quests; and, for the first time since 
the commencement of the struggle,^ 
made the scales hang even between the 
conservative and revolutionary prin- 
ciples ? Simply because she possessed 
a piu-e, virtuous, and single-minded 
people ; because, whatever the corrup- 
tions of the capital may have been, the- 
heart of the nation was untainted; be- 
cause an indulgent rule had attached 
the nobility to their sovereign, and 
experienced benefits the peasantry to 
their landlords ; because patriotism 
was there established upon its only 
durable basis, a sense of moral obliga- 
tion and the force of religious duty. 

78. And in this respect France, in 
the time of her adversity, exhibited & 
memorable contrast to Austria in the 
hour of her national trial. When the 
evil days fell upon her, when the bar* 
rier of the Rhine was forced, and hos- 
tile standards approached the gates of 
Paris, the boasted virtues of republican- 
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Ism disappeared ; the brilliant energy 
of military courage was found unequal 
to the shock. Province after province 
«ank without performing one deed 
worthy of remembrance : city after 
city surrendered without leaving one 
trace on the page of history. No 
French Saragossa proved that patriot- 
ism can supply the want of ramparts ; 
810 revolutionary La Vendue, that the 
•civic virtues can dispense with Chris- 
tian enthusiasm ; no second Tyrol, that 
even imperialstrength couldftulagainst 
the ''might that slumbers in a peasant's 
arm.'* The strength of the Empire was 
in the army alone : with the fall of its 
capital, the power of the Revolution 
was at an end : the marshals and gene- 
rals, true to the re«d idol of worldly 
adoration, ranged themselves on the 
side of success.* The conqueror of a 
hundred fights was left almost alone by 
the creatures of his bounty; and, as 
with the sorcerers who crowded round 
the statue of Eblis, when the idol was 

* ** The galleries and aaloous," says Caul- 
aincourt, " which adjoined the apartment of 
the Emperor at Fontainebleau (in April 1814) 
were deserted. The marshaU had carried 
with them their Iwilliant staflb: the wind of 
adversity liad blown, andthe glittering crowd 
had vanished. That solitude thrilled theheort. 
The redoubted chief who so lately had never 
moved except sarrounded.by a magnificent 
-cortege, the great monarch who had seen 
kings at his feet, is now only a simple in- 
dividual, disinherited even of the interest 
and care of his friends I All was desolate, all 
was solitary in that splendid palace. I felt 
the necessity of withdrawing the Emperor 
from 80 fearful a torture. * Have you got 
•everything ready for my departure? —' Yes, 
Sire ! ' ' My poor Caulainoourt, you dischaive 
.here the functions of grand-marshal : oouTd 
jou have conceived itfBerthicr hasffone ofl 
without even bidding me adieu!*— 'What, 
Sire ! ' exclaimed I— ' Berthier also, the crea- 
ture of your bounty I' — * Berthier,* replied 
the Emperor, ' was bom a courtier : you will 
soon see my vice-constable a mendicant for 
employment from the Bourbons. I feel hu- 
miliated, that the men whom I have raised 
so high in the eyes of Europe should have 
sunk so low! What have they made of that 
atmosphere of glory in which they appeared 
-enveloped in the eyes of the stranger? What 
must the sovereigns think of all these men 
made illustrious by my reign? ' " Such was 
the fidelity and gratitude of the Revolution ; 
its genius, its intellect, its glory I Contrast 
this with Austria after Aspern — ^withthe de- 
votion of Wagram, and the heroism of the 
Tyrol.— See Caulaincodrt's Memoirs, ii. 
1U9, 111. 



pierced to the heart by the son of Ho- 
deirah, "the ocean -vault fell in, and 
all were crushed." 

79. These considerations, in a certain 
degree, lift up the veil which conceals 
from mortal eyes the ultimate designs 
of Providence in the wars which so 
often desolate the world. If we com- 
pare Austria as she was in 1793 with 
Austria in 1809, we seem not merely 
to be dealing with a diflferent people, 
but with a different age of the world. 
In the first era is to be seen nothing 
but selfishness and vacillation in the 
national councils, lukewarmness and 
indifierence in the public feeling, irre- 
solution and disgrace in militaiy events. 
But it is well for nations not less than 
individuals to be in affliction. Turn 
to the same nation in 1809, and behold 
her undaunted in the cabinet, unoou- 
quered in the field ; glowing in every 
quarter with patriotism, teeming in 
every direction with enei^' ; firm in 
her faith, generous in her resolutions ; 
maintaining unshaken constanoy to her 
principles amidst unheard-of disasters, 
fidelity to her sovereign amidst un- 
bounded temptations. This is indeed 
regeneration, this is true national glory, 
purchased in the only school of real 
improvement, the paths of sufiering. 

80. How many centuries of national 
existence did Austria go through before 
this mighty change was effected ; how 
many national sins did she expiate ; 
what a gleam of glory, not merely in 
imperial but in human annals has she 
left 1 She is to reappear in the contest 
for European freedom ; but she is to 
reappear as a conqueror, invested with 
irresistible strength, arrayed in impen- 
etrable panoply. She shared the glo- 
ries of Leipsic with Russia and Prussia ; 
but the heroism of Aspem, the con- 
stancv of Wagram, are her own. Man- 
kind have little concern with the mere 
conquest of one nation by another: 
it is the triumph of virtue over mis- 
fortune, of duty over selfishness, of 
religion over infidelity, which is the 
real patrimony of the human race. The 
heroic constancy, the generous fidelity 
of all classes in Austria at the close of 
the contest, was placed by Providence 
in bright contrast to the treachery and 
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selfishness of the French Revolution- 
istSy as if to demonstrate the inability of 
the greatest intellectual acquisitions to 
communicate that elevation to the cha- 
racter which springs from the prevar 



lence of moral feeling, and to shovr 
that even the conquerors of the world 
were unequal to a crisis which religion 
had rendered of easy endurance to the- 
shepherds of the Alps. 



CHAPTER LX. 



WAICHEBEH EXPEDITION— PEACB OF VIENNA — SECOND WAR IN THE TTBOL 

DETHRONEMENT OP THE POPE. 



1. Nature has formed the Scheldt to 
be the rival of the Thames. Of equal 
magnitude and depth withits renowned 
competitor, flowing through a country 
excelling even the midland counties of 
England in wealth and resources, ad- 
joining cities long superior to any in 
Eurox)e in arts and commerce : the 
artery at once of Flanders and Holland, 
of Brabant andLuzemburg,itisfittedto 
be the great medium of communication 
between the fertile fields and rich ma- 
nufacturing towns of the Low Countries 
and the other maritime states of the 
world. If it is not eqiially celebrated 
as the Thames in history or romance ; 
if all the vessels of the ocean do not 
crowd its quays, and its merchants are 
not sought by the princes of the earth ; 
if it does not give law to all the quar- 
ters of the globe, and boast a colonial 
empire on which the sim never sets, it 
is not because Nature has denied it the 
physical advantages conducive to such 
exalted destinies, but because the jeal- 
ousies and perverseness of man have 
in great part marred her choicest gifts. 
Flanders was a great and highly civil- 
ised manufacturing state, when Eng- 
land was still struggling between the 
coarse plenty of Anglo-Saxon rudeness 
and the insulting oppression of Norman 
chivalry ; even in the days of Edward 
III. and the Black Prince, the Brewer 
of Ghent was the esteemed aUy of 
princes, and the political passions of 
our times had been warmed into being 
by the long-established prosperity of a 



commercial community. Their terri- 
tory was the richest, the best peopled^ 
the most adorned by cities in Christen- 
dom ; and the fine arts, arising in the 
wane of ancient opulence, could already 
boast the immortal works of Teniers,. 
Rubens, and Vandyke, when the school 
of England had as yet hardly emerged 
from the obscurity of infant years. 

2. Antwerp, the key of this great 
estuary, gradually rose with the in- 
creasing commerce of the Low Coun- 
tries, imtil, at the period of the Re- 
formation, it numbered two hundred 
thousand inhabitants within its walls, 
and engrossed the whole trade of these 
beautiful provinces. Its noble har- 
bour, capable of containing a thousand 
vessels; its extensive ramparts and 
citadel, among the strongest in Eu- 
rope; its splendid cathedral, exceeding 
even St Paul's in elevation;* its mag- 
nificent quays, bordering a river five 
hundred yards in breadth, which a sev- 
enty-four gun ship might navigate with 

* It is four hundred and fifty-one feet high; 
the roof of the cathedral is three hundred 
and sixty feet firom the pavement ; but more 
even thim for these gigantic proportions it is 
fitted to arrest the traveller^ admiration aft 
containing the masterpieces of Bubens^ tho 
Taking Down fi-om and Elevating on the 
Cross. Sir Joshua Beynolds Justly observed, 
that whoever had not seen the great worka 
of Rubens at Antwerp, could form no ade- 
quate idea either of the genius of that great 
artist or of the power of art. The paintings 
in the Museum, especially those by Rubens 
and Vandyke, are inimitable.— Maltb Brun, 
viii 618; 'RKYSOU)B'TourinFUmden—Workt, 
ii. 864, 800 ; and Penonol ObtervatUm, 
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safety — ^all conspire to render this city 
one of the most renowned in Europe. 
If the seventeen provinces hod re- 
mained united under one government^ 
and the Scheldt had continued to be 
the arteiy of communication between 
their admirable territory, their noble 
cities, and the rest of the world, it 
musty by this time, have been one of 
the greatest emporiums in existence, 
and possibly would have borne away 
the palm from London itself in wealth 
and grandeur. But religious persecu- 
tion first rent asunder that beautiful 
dominion, and political jealotisy next 
completed the bars which Catholic op- 
pression had erected against its ad- 
vancement. The revolt of Holland 
was the natural consequence of the 
atrocities of the Duke of Alva, and 
the massacre of fifty thousand Protes- 
tants, on the scafibld and at the stake, 
by the Spanish government. The clos- 
ing of the mouth of the Scheldt, by 
the political and commercial jealousy 
of the Dutch, was the inevitable result 
and deserved punishment of the atro- 
cious cruelty which converted their 
most industrious and valuable sub- 
jects into successful rivals and invete- 
rate enemies. 

3. Amidst all its degradation, how- 
ever, and when its population had sunk 
to sixty thousand inhabitants, the eagle 
glance of Napoleon at once discerned 
the vast natural advantages and incal- 
culable political importance of this 
city. No sooner had it attracted his 
attention, than he resolved to make it 
one of the greatest bulwarks of his 
dominions; the grand naval and mili- 
tary arsenal of northern Europe; the 
advanced post from which he might 
launch the thunders of hwi arms 
against the independence and exist- 
ence of EIngland. Under his vigorous 
administration, everything soon as- 
sumed a new aspect. The subjection 
of Holland to the imperial sway had 
already extinguished, if not the com- 
mercial jealousy of the Dutch, at least 
their power of interfering with the 
prosperity of their Flemish rival; the 
vessels which they had sunk at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, to impede its 
navigation, were raised ; the sand- 



banks, which had been accumulating 
for centuries, were cleared away; new 
bulwarks were annexed to the works, 
ah-eady formidable, of the citadel; 
vast wet docks were added to the har- 
bour, capable of containing forty ships 
of the line; and an arsenal adequate 
to the equipment of half the navy of 
France was constructed. Qreat as are 
these works, however, and durably as 
they will remain monuments of the 
grandeur of conception and prophetic 
spirit of the French Emperor, they 
were but a small part of what he had 
intended for this favourite bulwark 
of his Empire. *' The works hitherto 
erected at Antwerp," said Napoleon at 
St Helena, ''were nothing to what I 
intended. The whole sandy plain, 
which now stretches for miles behind 
the TSte de Flandre on the left bank 
of the river, was to have been enclosed 
by fortifications, and formed into a 
vast city; the imperial dockyards and 
basins, the arsenal and magazines, 
were to have been constructed thei-e; 
those on the right bank were to have 
been given up to private merchants. 
Antwerp was to me a province in it- 
self. It is one of the chief causes of 
my exile to St Helena; for the requir- 
ed cession of that fortress was my 
principal reason for refusing peace at 
Chatillon. If they would have left it 
to me, peace would have been conclud- 
ed. France without Antwerp and the 
frontiers of the Rhine is nothing." 

4. Antwerp is the point from which, 
in eveiy age, the independence of the 
British Isles has been seriously men- 
aced. When the Duke of Parma pre- 
pared a land force in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to overthrow the liberties of 
England and the Protestant faith, it 
was in the Scheldt and at Ostend that 
aU his preparations were made. It 
was neither from Boulogne nor Cher- 
bourg, from Brest nor Toulon, that 
Napoleon, after his profoimd naval 
combinations of 1805 had been de- 
feated, intended to invade the British 
Isles. The Scheldt was the point of 
attack ; Antwerp and Flushing were 
the strongholds in which sixty sail of 
the line were to be prepared as the 
centre of that mighty squadron, which. 
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by a second battle of .Actium, was to 
strike down the mistress of the seas. 
A vast and skilful system of internal 
communication had been brought to 
bear upon this point, and enabled the 
French to assemble there their naval 
stores and seamen without incurring 
the hazard of a coastways navigation. 
Sensible of her danger, it had been 
the fixed policy of Great Britain, for 
centuries, to prevent this formidable 
outwork against her independence from 
falling into the hands of her enemies ; 
and the best days of her histoiy are 
chiefly occupied with the struggle to 
ward off such a disaster. It was for 
this that William fought and Marl- 
borough conquered ; that Nelson died 
and Wellington triumphed; that Chat- 
ham lighted a conflagration in every 
quarter of the globe, and Pitt braved 
all the dangers of the Revolutionary 
war. 

5. It is one of the most singular 
facts in the history of mankind, that 
the English government, after having 
for a hundred and fifty years con- 
tended for the attainment of this ob- 
ject, and at length secured it by the 
restoration, under the guarantee of the 
European powers, of the seventeen 
provinces into one united dominion, 
should have volimtarily, within twenty 
years afterwards, undone the work of 
its own hands ; aided in the partition 
of the Netherlands into two separate 
states, each incapable of maintaining 
its independence, and one of which 
necessarily fell under the dominion of 
her enemies; and at length actually 
joined her fleets to the Gallic revolu- 
tionary armies to restore Antwerp, the 
great stronghold prepared by Napoleon 
for our subjugation, to the son-in-law 
of the monarch of France, and the 
sway of the tricolor flag ! Such a pro- 
ceeding would be unpsoiulleled in his- 
tory, if it were not equalled, perhaps 
exceeded, by the refusal at the same 
time to lend any assistance to the 
Grand Seignior, then reduced to the 
last straits by the defeat of Konieh, 
and consequent abandonment of him 
to the arms of Russia, who failed not, 
as the price of protection, to exact the 
humiliating treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 



and the exclusion of the British flag 
from the Dardanelles and the Black 
Sea. Thus, in our anxiety to restore 
Antwerp, the fulcrum from which our 
independence is to be assailed in 
Western Europe, to France, we have 
surrendered Constantinople, the bul- 
wark of the East, the key of our East- 
em dominions, to Russia ! The simul- 
taneous occurrence of two such acts 
on the part of government, without 
any mark of disapprobation save from 
the reflecting few in the country, proves 
that there are occasions in whidi, un- 
der the influence of faction and in 
the heat of political contest, a nation 
may not only lose its reason, but be- 
come insensible to the strongest even 
of all animal instincts, that of self-pre- 
servation. 

6. At the commencement of the con- 
test in Germany, the cabinet of Vienna 
made the most urgent representations 
to the British government on the sub- 
ject of a powerful diversion by an Eng- 
lish land force in the north of Ger- 
many, whither the Austrian Grand 
Army wto originally destined, and 
where so many ardent spirits, smart- 
ing imder humiliation and oppression, 
were waiting only the appearance of 
an external armed force to raise the 
standard of general insurrection. They 
proposed that a diversion should be at- 
tempted by an expedition of Anglo- 
SiciUan troops on the coasts of Italy; 
that the military operations in thePen- 
insula should be continued ; and that a 
strong effort should be made towards 
the mouth of the Elbe. There can be 
no question that the disposable forces 
of England, at this juncture, were 
equal to these operations, extensive 
though they were; for she had a hun- 
dred thousand regular troops, which 
could be ordered on foreign service, 
in the British Islands; forty thousand 
of whom, in Spain, under Wellington, 
forty thousand in the north of Ger- 
many, and twenty thousand in the 
Mediterranean, would have occasioned 
no small embarrassment to the French 
Emperor, especially after he was ob- 
liged to concentrate all his forces from 
the extremities of his dominions, for 
the decisive struggle on the banks of 
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the Danube. Domestic danger could 
not be alleged as a reason for declin- 
ing to make such an effort; for the 
British Islands, encircled by their in- 
vincible fleets, garrisoned by eighty 
thousand admirable regular, and three 
hundred thousand local militia, and 
animated with an enthusiastic mili- 
tary spirit, were beyond the reach of 
attack. Nor was time wanting ; for 
the British government was, in No- 
vember 1808, in full possession of the 
resolution of the cabinet of Vienna to 
declare war : it was communicated to 
the world in the king's speech on the 
15th December of that year; and hos- 
tilities were not commenced on the 
Inn till the 9th April following, before 
which time, even with the utmost 
possible tardiness of preparation, the 
grand expedition for the north of the 
vast theatre of operations might have 
been ready to sail from the British 
harbours. 

7. In this momentous crisis the 
•cabinet of St James's was not wanting 
to itself or to the noble position as- 
signed to it in the contests of nations; 
Undiscouraged by the disastrous issue 
of Sir John Moore's expedition, they 
resolved not only to resume the con- 
test with increased vigour in the Span- 
ish peninsula, but to aid the common 
cause by a powerful demonstration in 
the north of Europe. Many reasons con- 
curred, however, in dissuading them 
from adopting the proposed plan of 
landing in the north of Qermany. Mat- 
ters were entirely changed since the 
year 1807, when such a direction of 
our force was attempted, and when, if 
brought to the scene of action some 
monSis earlier, it might have been 
Mtended with important, perhaps de- 
cisive effects. Prussia was then in 
arms against France ; Denmark was 
neutral; Russia engrossed the atten- 
tion of Napoleon's principal army on 
the Vistula or the Alle ; and Austria, 
•collecting her strength in Bohemia, 
was prepared, on the first serious re- 
verse, to fall with overwhelming force 
on his line of communication. Now 
everything was changed. The north 
of Germany, strewn with the wrecks 
of independent states, with its princi- 



pal strongholds in the hands of the 
enemy, could no longer be relied on 
for efficient co-operation with a regu- 
lar army; Russia, instead of being the 
enemy of France, was now her obse- 
quious ally; Denmark was animated 
by a spirit of more than ordinary hos- 
tility to Great Britain; and though 
the inclination of Prussia to extricate 
herself from her fetters could not be 
doubted, yet her military resources 
were severely crippled, her strongest 
fortresses were in the possession of the 
conqueror, and her government had 
suffered so severely from their recent 
ill-advised effort^ that there was every 
reason to fear that they would now 
adhere to their old system of selfish 
indecision. A powerful army, if land- 
ed at San Sebastian, might, indeed, 
paralyse all the imperial forces in 
Spain, and occasion llie evacuation of 
the whole Peninsula by the troops of 
Napoleon. But the effect of such re- 
mote success would be inconsiderable 
on the vital line of operations in the 
valley of the Danube ; and if the 
French Emperor were there successful, 
he would soon regain his lost footing 
beyond the Pyrenees, and seciurely com- 
plete, with undiminished strength, 
from Gibraltar to Hambux^g, his vast 
naval preparations for our subjugation. 
8. On the other hand, a variety of 
considerations equally powerful con- 
curred to recommend Antwerp as the 
grand point of attack. Its formidable 
strength and increasing importance as a 
great naval station and arsenal, its close 
proximity to the British shores, the 
anxiety which Napoleon had evinced 
for its extension — ^pointed it out as the 
quarter from which, more than any 
other, serious danger was to be appre- 
hended. Its fortifications, though ex- 
tensive and formidable, if in good con- 
dition, were in a state hardly suscep- 
tible of defence; there was scarcely 
any water in the ditches; the rampart, 
unarmed with cannon, was in many 
places dilapidated and tottering ; and 
the garrison, consisting of little more 
than two thousand invalids and coast- 
guards, was altogether unequal to the 
defence of its extensive works. The 
regular army of France was so com- 
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pletely absorbed hj the war on the 
Danube and that in the Peninsula, 
that no considerable force could be as- 
sembled for its relief : and although* if 
operations in form were to be attempt- 
ed, an immense body of national guards 
would doubtless oonveige to the threat- 
ened pointy yet there was a fair pros- 
pect of carrying the town at once by 
escalade, almost before the intelligence 
of its danger could reach the govern- 
ment at Paris. Immense would be 
the effect, moral as well as material, 
of such a victory. It would demon- 
strate that even the territory of the 
great nation, and its strongest for- 
tresses, were not beyond the reach of 
attack; rollback on France the terrors 
of invasion ; destroy at once the prin- 
cipal naval resources and fleets of the 
enemy ; animate all the north of Ger- 
many by the sight of a powerful army 
having gained a Arm footing on their 
own shores; and intercept, by pressing 
dangers at home, a large portion of the 
reinforcements destined for the Grand 
Army. Even if Austria were finally 
to succumb, still the results gained 
would be immense. The most cherish- 
ed naval establishment of the enemy 
would be destroyed ; the centre of his 
maritime operations ruined; and his 
projected naval crusade against Great 
Britain thrown back for several years, 
if not rendered altogether abortive. 
Sound policy, therefore, recommended 
such a direction of our hostility as, 
while it powerfully aided our allies, 
was conducive also to our own safety; 
and which, increasing the chance of a 
successful combination against France 
on the Danube, provided at the same 
time for the case of the imperial eagles 
returning, as heretofore, laden with the 
spoils of Germany, to their menacing 
position on the heights of Boulogne. 

9. But, though the cabinet of St 
James's thvis judged rightly in select- 
ing Antwerp as the point of attack, 
and magnanimously in resolving to 
put ioriSx the whole strength of the 
British empire, without sharing in the 
general panic produced by the calami- 
tous termination of Sir John Moore's 
expedition; yet, in one vital point, 
they still proved themselves novices 
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in combination, uninstructed by the 
military experience even of sixteen 
years. Although the resolution of the 
cabinet of Vienna to declare war had 
been known since the November pre- 
ceding, though the Austrians crossed 
the Inn on the 9th April, though the 
battle of Echmuhl was fought on the 
21st April, and that of Aspem on the 
22d Hay, it was not till the end of the 
latter month that any serious prepara- 
tions began to be made by ministers 
for an expedition to lighten the load 
which had for two months been press- 
ing on the Austrian forces. They were 
deterred by a communication received 
from the commander-in-chief. Sir D. 
Dundas, on the 22d of March preced- 
ing, shortly after the bivken bands of 
Sir John Moore's army had returned 
from Spain, stating that fifteen thou- 
sand men could not be spared from 
the home service for any foveiga expe- 
dition. That veteran officer in making, 
and government in acting on such a 
statement, alike proved themselves un- 
equal to the station which they occu- 
pied in the grand struggle. To accom- 
plish the vital object of beginning the 
campaign simulUmeoualy with the Aus- 
trians, and distracting the enemy by a 
descent on the Scheldt, at the same 
time that the Archduke Charles enter- 
ed Bavaria, no sacrifices could have been 
too great. Even if not a bayonet could 
have been got from the regular army, 
every man of the Guards should have 
been sent, and half of the militia in- 
vited to volunteer; and in this way 
fifty thousand admirable soldiers might 
with ease have been collected. It was 
not by never diminishing the usual do- 
mestic garrisons, and reckoning none 
disposable but those who had no home 
service to perform, that Napoleon car- 
ried the FVench standards to Yienna 
and the Kremlin. 

10. No serious steps were taken, 
after this abortive inquiry as to the 
disposable British force, to resume the 
expedition till the 8th of Jime, when 
the muster-rolls of all the regiments 
in the British Islands having been ob- 
tained, and shown a disposable force 
of forty thousand men, preparations in 
good earnest were commenced. It was 
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still posflible to bring them to bear 
with great effect on the vital opera- 
tions on the Danube : for the news of 
the battle of Aspem had just reached 
this country, and at the same time it 
was ascertained, by authentic evidence, 
that Antwerp was in the most defence- 
less state ; that the garrison oonsiBted 
only of two thousand four hundred 
men, of whom only fifteen hundred 
were soldiers, the remainder being in- 
valids or artificers ; that there were 
two small breaches on the ramparts, 
and that the bastions in general were 
not armed; that the wet ditch was 
f ordable in some places, and only ten 
thousand soldiers remained in Holland, 
and hardly any in Flanders. But the 
inherent vice of procrastination still 
paralysed the British councils. Though 
every day and hour was precious, when 
the Scheldt was defencelessand Napo- 
leon defeated on the Danube, no orders 
were given to the ordnance department 
to prepare battering trains till the 19th 
June; and though their preparations 
were complete, and the navy in readi- 
ness by the end of that month, the ex- 
pedition did not sail till the 28th July, 
upwards of a week after the result of 
the battle of Wagram had been known 
in the British Islands. When it is con- 
sidered that the sea voyage from the 
Downs to the Scheldt does not occupy 
above thirty hours; that the British 
had thirty-five sail of the line, and 
transports innumerable at hand for 
the embarkation; that Marshal Ney 
embarked twenty -five thousand men, 
with all their artillery, in ten minutes ; 
that Napoleon, who gave his ordera to 
the Grand Army to break up from 
Boulogne on the Ist September 1805, 
beheld them on the Rhine on the 23d 
of the same month, and saw Mack de- 
file before him as a prisoner, with all 
his armv, on the 20th October; it must 
be admitted that, notwithstanding all 
they had suffered from this defect, the 
British government were still charac- 
terised rather by the slowness of the 
Anglo-Saxon, than the fire of the Nor- 
man character. 

11. When the expedition, however, 
even at the eleventh hour, did sail from 
the British Islands, it was on a scale wor- 



thy both of the mistress of the seas, and 
of one of the greatest military powera in 
Europe. The armament, consisting of 
thirty -seven ships of the line, twen- 
ty-three frigates, thirty -three sloops, 
eighty -two gun -boats, besides trans- 
ports innumerable; and having on 
board thirty-nine thousand sabres and 
bayonets, equivalent to above forty- 
one thousand of all arms, with two 
battering trains and all their stores 
complete^ contained above a hundred 
thousand combatants, and was the 
laigest and best equipped that ever 
put to sea in modem times. What 
might it not have accomplished, if 
conducted with vigour and directed 
by skill t With a British force of little 
greater amount, Wellington struck 
down the empire of France on the 
field of Waterloo.* 

12. Thisstupendous armament^ which 
whitened the ocean with its sails, ar- 
rived on the coast of Holland on the 
29th of July. On the following dav, 
twenty thousand men were disembark- 
ed in the isle of Walcheren, and speed- 
ily took possession of Middleburg, its 
chief town, besides driving the French 
troops into the walls of Flushing. At 
the same time another division landed 
in Cadsand, and, expelling the enemy 
from that island, opened the way for 
the passage of the fleet up the western 
or principal branch of the Scheldt. 
Some days afterwards, Sir Bichard 
Strachan, who commanded the naval 
force, disregarding the distant and in- 
effectual fire of the Flushing batteries, 
passed the straits with eighteen ships 
of the line, and soon both branches of 
the Scheldt were crowded with the 
British pendants. Nor was the pro- 
gress of the land forces less rapid. 
Ter Yeere, a fortress commanding the 
Yeeregat^ a narrow entrance leading 
• The exact British force, with the King's 
Oerman Legion, at Waterloo, was : — 
Infantry, • .29,715 

Cavalry, . . . 8,210 

Artillery, . . 6,434 

Total, . 48,868 

sabres and bayonets, or about 46,000, includ- 
ing officers and non-commissioned officers.— 
See Adjuicmt-GeneraVg Retumt, 6th Nov. 1816, 
quoUdinJime^t Waterloo, 138; Near Observer, 
voL ii. 
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into the channel 'which separated South 
Beveland, was taken, with its garrison 
of a thousand men; Gk>e8, the capital 
of the latter island, opened its gates; 
3Sid Sib John Hope, an officer destined 
to future celebrity in the Peninsular 
War, with seven thousand men, push- 
ing rapidly on, appeared before the 
gates of Bahts on the evening of the 
2d. Such was the consternation pro- 
-duoed by the sudden adyance and for- 
midable forces, both naval and mili- 
tary, of the invaders, that this im- 
portant fort, situated at the point 
of separation of the East and West 
Scheldt, and the key to both channels, 
was evacuated in the night by the gai^ 
rison, and next morning occupied by 
the BritiBh troops. The success of the 
•expedition appeured certain : more than 
two-thirds of the distance to Antwerp 
iiad been got over in three days; both 
-divisions of the Scheldt were full of 
British vessels; the British standards 
were only five leagues from that for- 
tress, and in four days more thirty 
thousand men might be assembled 
4iround its walls. 

13. It is agreed by all the French 

* ** Had the English advanced rapidly, 
either by South Beveland to Antwerp, or 
with their squadron vigorously pursued ours 
-as it withdrew up the Scheldt, they would 
have taken by surprise all the forts and de- 
fences of the Scheldt Everything induces 
the belief that they would have succeeded in 
'burningour arsenals and destroying our fleet 
Antwerp, like other places on the frontier, was 
j;arrisoned only by the weak depots of regi- 
ments which were combating on the Danube. 
Not one of them was armed. Monoet had six 
battalions in Flushing. Rousseau, who com- 
manded on the left tumk of the Scheldt, had 
only three or four thousand recruits under 
his orders, whom he kept at Ghent on ac- 
count of the insalubrity of the countiy. 
Battalions of grenadiers and chasseurs of 
the national guards, alone, were intrusted 
with the defence of the coasts.**— See Felbt, 
dv. 819. 

" The fortress of Antwerp, ill defended and 
paralysed in thefirstmomeut of terror, would 
have easily yielded to a brisk attack. •*-- Via. 
et Conq. xix. 254. 

" The coast was stripped of troops to such 
a degree, that nothing could have hindered 
the English trom disembarking thirty thou- 
sand men on the left bank of the Scheldt, 
■-and in three days arriving with their numer- 
ous artilleiy before Antwerp. Meanwhile, 
theremainder might have entered the Scheldt 
<to fix our attention on Flushing and the Isle 
of Cadsand. Antwerp had harmy a garrison ; 



military writers, that such was the 
weakness of Antwerp at that time, 
that if the English general had taken 
advantage of the first moment of con- 
sternation consequent on the rapid ad- 
vance of his leading column, pushed 
across the narrow channel which sepa- 
rates South Beveland from the main- 
land, and marched up the right bank 
of the river, he would, in a few hours, 
have arrived at the gates of the for- 
tress, and, by a eoup-de-tnain, carried 
it to a certainty.* By crossing over to 
the left bank of the Scheldt, and oc- 
cupying the fort of T6te de Flandre, 
opposite Antwerp, which could hardly 
have made any resistance, success was 
certain ; for Uie city has no defences 
whatever on the left bank of the river, 
and the fleet could neither have got up 
above the T^te de Flandre, nor escap- 
ed destruction even in the dockyards 
themselves, from a bombardment from 
the opposite side, not half a mile dis- 
tant. The instructions to the com- 
mander-in-chie^ Lord Chatham, were 
precise ; and they bore that the main 
object of the expedition was the de- 
struction of the ships building or afloat 

our fleet would have been taken bv surprise, 
and its retreat rendered impossible; inso- 
much that, by merely occupying the fort of 
Tdte de Flandre, opposite Antwerp on the 
left bonk of the Scheldt, the success of the 
enterprise would have been certain." — Jo- 
mini, Vie de NapoUon, iii. 299, 300. 

Napoleon has left a highly-important ob- 
servation on this subject *' The fleet," eajs 
he, "when the expedition arrived <hi the 
coast of Holland, was moored qf Flu$hing. 
The great olgect of Chatham should have 
been to cutoff the fleet fix>m Antwerp, which 
would necessarily have drawn after it the de- 
struction of both, for Antwerp had only a 
Srrison of three thousand men. This might 
ve been done by pushing on a corps of six 
thousand men through South Beveland to 
Bahtz the day thtesqaedition landed; the fleet 
would thus have been cut off from Antwerp, 
and both it and that fortress must have sur- 
rendered. But from the moment that the 
fleet got up to Antwerp, which it did soou 
after the siege of Flushing began, the fiulure 
of the expedition was certain." — Napolbok 
in MoKTHOLON, ii. 261 ; and i. 219.—" I am 
of opinion," said he to O'Meara, "that if you 
had landed a few thousand men at first at 
Williamstadt, and marched direct to Ant- 
werp, you might, between consternation, 
VTant of preparation, and the uncertainty of 
the number of assailants, have taken it by a 
eoup-de-main. But after the fleet got up, it 
was impossible. "—O'Me AHA, i. 255. 
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in the Scheldt, and of the arsenals and 
dockyards in Antwerp, Temeuze, and 
Flushing ; and, as an ulterior or sub- 
ordinate object only, the reduction of 
the island of Walcheren.* 

14. But England had not at that 
period two Wellingtons in her service. 
Lord Chatham, to whom the expedi- 
tion was intrusted, neither inherited 
the energy of his father, the great 
Earl of Chatham, nor shared the capa- 
city of his immortal brother, William 
Pitt. A respectable veteran, not with- 
out merit in the routine of official duty 
at home, he was totally destitute of 
the activity and decision requisite in 
an enterprise, in which success was to 
be won rather by rapidity of move- 
ment than deliberation of conduct. 
Destitute of experience, unknown to 
fame, of indolent habits, he owed his 
appointment to court favour, which 
ministers were diiefly culpable for not 
resisting to the uttennost of their 
power. Reversing, in consequence, 
alike the tenor of his instructions and 
the dictates of common sense on the 
subject, he directed his force, in the 
first instance, to the last object with 
which he was intrusted ; and instead 
of pushing on in the outset, by forced 
* You are, upon the receipt of these our 
instiiictioDS, to repair with our said troops 
to the Scheldt, and carry into effect the fol- 
lowing instructions, in coigunction with the 
commander of the naval forces. This con- 
joint expedition has for its object the capture 
or destruction of the enemy's ships either 
building or afloat at Antwerp or Flushing, or 
afloat in the Scheldt, the destruction of the 
arsenals and dockyardsat Antwerp, Temeuze, 
and Flushing, the reduction of the island of 
Walcheren, and rendering the Scheldt, if pos- 
sibl e, no longer navigable for ships of war. "— 
LoKD Chatham's /futnicfioTU, 16th July 1806; 
FarL J>tb. xv. App. No. 1. 

It appears also, from Lord Chatham's evi- 
dence before the parliamentaiy committee, 
that he was in possession of the more detail- 
ed government plan, which was to proceed 
across South Beveland immediately after 
lauding, and land the troops at Sandvliet on 
the right bank of the Scheldt, opposite Bahtz, 
and thence push on direct to Antwerp. On 
the 6th of August, twenty thousand men, ac- 
cording to his statement, might have been 
collected there, a force amply sufficient for 
the complete success of the expedition. " I 
conceive," says Lord Chatham, " what was 
intended to be done was, by landing such 
part of the army as was not engaged at the 
siege of Flushing or employed in the i-educ- 
tion ot Walcheren, a* toon <u posnble at S^nd- 



marches to seize Antwerp and the f ort» 
of the river, which would have pre- 
vented the return of the fleet from: 
Flushing, where it lay at the time, 
before the enemy could collect a force 
for their defence, lost the precious 
hours, big with the fate of the cam- 
paign, in reducing that seaport, value- 
less as a post in advance after the fleet 
had entered the Scheldt, incapable of de- 
fence after Antwerp had fallen, if re- 
quired as a support in case of retreat. 

16. Having adopted this unhappy- 
resolution. Lord Chatham prosecuted 
the suboidinate object of reducing 
Flushing with great vigour and suc- 
cess. The garrison were hotly driven 
into the works, with considerable loss, 
on the first approach of the besiegers;, 
several sallies, afterwards underti^en, 
were repulsed; and the artillery hav- 
ing been quickly landed, the trenches 
were armed, approaches commenced* 
and pushed on with great rapidity. 
On the 13th, the breaching batteries 
opened their fire on the land side from 
fifty-two heavy guns ; while seven ships 
of the line, and a laxge flotilla of bomb- 
vessels, kept up a cannonade with un- 
common vigour from the sea. It was 
then found, what subsequent experi- 
vliet, and to proceed against Antwerp accord- 
ing to circumstances, which could not be dis-- 
tinctly known till the arrival of the expedi- 
tion. The expedition, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, might have arrived at 
Sandvliet in four days from leaving the- 
Downs : on the 4th of August, the infantnpi 
and cavalry might have been disembarked at 
that place, and the heavy stores and ordnance 
in two or three days more." — Loan Chat- 
ham's Evidence / Paii. Deb. xv. 860, 859, App. 
Sandvliet is only ten miles from Antwerp ;. 
and the first considerable reinforcement of 
the enemy anived at that town on the 11th 
and 12th. It is evident, therefore, that the 
success of the expedition was certain, if the;- 
government plan of pushing up the Scheldt 
vnth the bulk of the army, leaving a division 
only to observe Flushing, had been compliecE: 
with. But the cabinet at home appear to- 
have not sufficiently impressed upon Lord. 
Chatham the necessity of adhering energeti- 
cally to this plan, and are responsible for not 
having interrupted the siege of Flushing- 
when once it was commenced. He himseu 
had evidently not capacity sufficient to per- 
ceive either where the vital point of the 
operations lay, or by what means their oh- 
jcct was to be attained. He was evidently 
wholly unfit for the command, which he.- 
owed to the unhappy partiality of royal fa- 
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ence has eince abundaDtly verified, 
thai there are no land batteries, how- 
ever strong, which can withistand, 
along an equal space in front, the 
well - supported fire of several ships 
of the line. The sea- defences were 
speedily ruined, and every gun bearing 
on the water silenced; the town took 
fire in several places, and the inha- 
bitants, beset with a flaming tempest 
both from the north and south, be- 
sought the governor, as the only means 
of avoiding total ruin, to surrender. 
Such was the consternation produced 
by the bombardment, that, after it had 
•continued three days, and the English 
troops had effected a lodgment within 
musket-shot of the rampart, the French 
^general proposed a suspension of arms, 
and the town was surrendered on the 
16th, with five thousand eight hundred 
prisoners and twohimdred pieces of 
cannon. The total prisoners taken 
since the landing of the expedition 
exceeded seven thousand. 

16. Hitherto fortune seemed to have 
amiled on all the efforts of the expedi- 
tion ; but she soon showed that, like 
others of her sex, she reserved her 
favours only for the daring and the 
enterprising. The time lost in be- 
sieging Flushing proved fatal to all the 
other objects of the expedition. In- 
defatigable were the efforts of the 
French and Dutch governments, dur- 
ing that precious breathing-time, to di- 
rect troops to the menaced point; and in 
a fortnight it was beyond the reach of 
attack. On the 12th, the King of Hol- 
land arrived at the head of his guards, 
and five thousand troops of the line ; 
the generals commanding in Flanders 
and Picardy despatched an eqiud 
number, who arrived from the 14th to 
the 20th. Meanwhile the fleet was 
removed above the town; the bat- 
teries were armed ; the ditches cleared 
out and filled with water, and the 
national guards of all the surrounding 
departments were poured into the 
fortress. While these active prepara- 
tions were going on, twenty thousand 
admirable troops were kept inactive in 
South Beveland, almost within sight 
of the steeples of Antwerp; and so 
dilatory were the proceedings of the 



English general, that, though Flushing 
surrendered on the 16th, it was not 
till the 26th that he advanced the 
headquarters to Bahtz, a distance not 
exceeding thirty miles. By that time 
thirty thousand of the enemy were 
assembled on the Scheldt; Bernadotte, 
who had been despatched by the gov- 
ernment at Paris to take the com- 
mand, had put Antwerp in a respect- 
able state of defence ; the squadron 
was in safety, ulterior success impos- 
sible; while three thousand of the 
British troops were already in the 
hospital, and the pestilential marshes 
in that unhealthy -district were fast 
exerdsing their malignant influence 
on the health of the soldiers. In 
these circumstances, it was rightly 
judged by Loi-d Chatham and a coun- 
cil of war, whose opinion was unani- 
mous on the subject, that farther ad- 
vance was impossible; and orders were 
given, in the beginning of September, 
to withdraw the whole troops into the 
island of Walcheren. 

17. It was at first thought that it 
would have been practicable to have 
retained possession of this important 
conquest, and doubtless, if it had been 
so, the acquisition would have been of 
the last consequence, as hermetically 
closing the Scheldt, and rendering use- 
less all the vast naval preparations of 
the enemy in that quarter. At that 
particular moment, it was of the more 
consequence to retain possession of' 
that island, as the negotiations with 
Austria were not only not yet brought 
to a conclusion, but it was sometimes 
more than doubtful, diuing their con- 
tinuance, whether war would not again 
break out. In that event, it woul^ of 
course, have been of the greatest im- 
portance to keep thirty thousand of 
the enemy grouped imder the walls 
of Antwerp. Fifteen thousand men 
accordingly were left as a garrison in 
the island, and the remainder of the 
troops returned to England. But the 
malaria distemper of the country, since 
too well known under the name of 
the Walcheren fever, proved so fatal in 
its ravages that it was deemed impoli- 
tic to retain it permanently, especially 
after the conclusion of peace between 
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AustruL and France had removed the 
principal motive for keeping the troope 
in that \mhealthy station. Towards the 
middle of September, the average num- 
ber of deaths was from two to three 
hundred a-week, and nearly half the 
garrison was in hospitaL Orders were 
therefore given to abandon the island. 
In the middle of November the works 
and naval basins of Flushing were de- 
stroyed, and befope Christmas the 
whole was evacuated by the British 
troops; but it appeared from a parlia- 
mentary return, that seven thousand 
men had been lost in the enterprise, 
and that nearly half the troops en- 
gaged in it brought home with them 
the seeds of a distemper which few 
were able entirely to shake off during 
the remainder of their lives.* 

18. It is observed by Mr Hallam, 
that the state trials of England exhibit 
the most appalling accimiulation of 
judicial iniquity which is to be found 
in any age or country in the world, 
and far exceeding in atrocity anything 
recorded of legal injustice in the annals 
even of Eastern despotism. The reason, 
he iustly adds, is, that the monarch 
could not wreak his vengeance, or the 
contending nobles or parties destroy 
each other, as in other states, by open 
outrage or imdisguised violence ; and 
that &e courts of law were the theatre, 
and Btat^ prosecutions the engines, by 
which this oppression was perpetrated, 
and these contests of faction conduct- 
ed. If the purification of the legal 
tribunals, which took place at the Re- 
volution, has freed, as it imdoubtedly 
has, the judicial ermine of England 
from this hideous imputation, it has 
only, in many cases, transferred it to 
another quarter; and parliament is the 
arena in which, from henceforth, as 
the contests of parties were conducted, 
the historian is to find the traces of 
the indelible corruption and weakness 
of humanity. On no other principle^ 
indeed, can the frequent gross injus- 
tice, and occasional almost political 
insanity of the English legislature and 
people, during the last hundred and 

♦ The sick, returned at various times to 
England from Walcheren, amounted to 12, 863. 
-^Farl. Papers, Ifo. 24; FarL J)eb. xv. 23, Jpp. 



fifty years, be explained; and those 
who hope, by rendering our institu- 
tions more democratical, to remedy 
these evils, would do well to become 
still more radical in their cure, and 
apply their reform to the human heart. 
It is a common remark in parliament, 
that» in party questions, the real mo- 
tive of the sp^er is never divulged 
in debate; and that the considerations 
and objects which both sides have 
most at heart, are those which are 
with the greatest care withdrawn 
from the view. All parties have, in 
this way, come to reduce to perfection, 
in a practical form, the celebrated say- 
ing of Talleyrand, that the ''great 
object of speech is to conceal the 
thoughts." The truth of these prin- 
ciples was signally illustrated in the 
two great objects of party contention 
during the session of 1809—rthe accu- 
sations against the Duke of York, and 
the Walcheren expedition. 

19. That the spring of 1809 was the 
grand crisis of the war; that Austria 
and Spain were then, for the first 
time, brought to act together in real 
earnest^ and hurl their strength, ani- 
mated by the highest degree of patri- 
otic enthusiasm, against the enemy; 
that the military power of Britain had 
then risen to an unparalleled degree 
of efficiency, and was prepared, under 
renowned leaders, to follow up the 
career of victory recently opened to 
her arms, was universally known and 
acknowledged. Every man in the em- 
pire felt that the moment had arrived 
when Europe was to be disenthralled 
by one convulsive effort, or the fetters 
riveted, for a period to which no ter- 
mination could be foreseen, on the en- 
chained nations. What, then, at such 
a moment, was the grand object of 
consideration in the House of Com- 
mons ? Was it to cement the alliance, 
to pour forth the treasures of England 
with a profusion worthy of the occa- 
sion, and increase, b^ every means in 
their power, the efficiency of the army 
upon which such mighty destinies 
depended? Quite the reverse. The 
popular party in the House of Com- 
mons appeared to value the crisis only 
in proportion to the means which it 
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afforded them of directing, with addi- 
tional effect, their attacks upon the 
government, and augmenting the dif- 
ficulties experienced in the discharge 
of its vital duties by the executive. 
And at the moment when Austria was 
straining every nerve for the conflict, 
and Napoleon was preparing the forces 
which dealt out the thunderbolts of 
Echmtihl and Wagram, the British 
House of Commons was, for months 
together, occupied with no other sub- 
ject but the secret springs of a few pro- 
motions in the army, and the details of 
the commander-in-chief's intrigue with 
his artful mistress, Mrs Clarke t 

20. The attack on the Duke of 
York's administration of the army was 
founded upon the allegation of his 
having disposed of that part of the pa- 
tronage with which he was intrusted 
as commander-in-chief for corrupt or 
unworthy considerations. The debates 
and examinations on the subject began 
in the end of January, and continued, 
almost without the intermission of a 
day, till the 17th March ; absorbing 
thus nearly the whole time both of 
government and of the country, at the 
very moment when a concentration of 
all the national thought and energies 
was required for the prosecution of 
the gigantic campaign in progress on 
the Continent. But this was not all : 
the time thus spent was not only 
wasted, but it led to the most perni- 
cious results. Nothing whatever came 
out against the commander-in-chief, 
but that he had occasionally admitted 
a designing and artful mistress to a 
certain share in the disposal of com- 
missions; and that she made use of, 
and exaggerated this influence to ob- 
tain bribes, imknown to him, from 
the applicants for promotion. If the 
moralist must ever see much to con- 
demn in the indulgence of habits which 
never fail in any rank to degrade the 
character of such as become slaves to 
them, the statesman must admit that 
a naore deplorable waste of time and 
national interest never occurred, than 
when such details were for months to- 
gether, at such a crisis, made the sub- 
ject of legislative investigation. Mr 
Wardle, the mover of the inquiry, rose 



for a short time into great popularity, 
and then sank at once to rise no more. 
After a fatiguing investigation and 
debate, which occupies above fifteen 
hundred pages of the parliamentary 
debates, iie charges were negatived by 
a majority of 241 — ^the numbers being 
864 to 123. 

21. No man of sense, who reads the 
proceedings, can now doubt that this, 
decision was fully borne out by th& 
evidence, and that the Duke of York 
at that period was the victim of fac- 
tious injustice. But meanwhile the: 
public mind became violently excited; 
the fury of popular obloquy was irre- 
sistible ; and, government deeming it 
necessary to yield to the torrent, the 
Duke sent in his resignation. This 
took place just four days before the 
commander-in-chief was officially called 
upon to report upon the vital point of 
the force that could be spared for th& 
projected expedition to the Scheldt. 
Thus, at the very time when the most 
important military operations ever en- 
gaged in by England were under con- 
sideration, the ambition of selfish fac- 
tion, and the fury of misguided zeal,, 
combined to introduce new and wholly 
inexperienced persons to the directioi^ 
of the army, and chase from its com- 
mand the public-spirited prince whose 
judicious reforms and practical im- 
provements had brought it from an 
unworthy state of depression to it& 
actual condition of efficiency and glory.. 
The deplorable postponement of the. 
Walcheren expedition till it was too- 
late to serve as a relief to the heroism 
of Austria; its calamitous issue when 
it was undertaken ; and the abortive- 
result of the first triumphs in Spain,, 
are thus immediately connected with 
this act of national absurdity and in- 
justice.* 

* Mrs Clarke, the leading character in this- 
maze of scandal and intrigue, was a woman 
possessed of considerable personal attrac- 
tions, and no small share of ready wit and 
repartee. When asked in a subsequent trial 
by a cross-examining counsel. " i*i*ay, ma- 
dam, imder whose protection are you just 
now? '* She immediately answered, bowing 
to the court, " Under that of my Lord ChieN 
Justice." The court was convulsed with 
laughter, in which his Lordship heartily- 
joined, and the barrister was silenL 
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22. Much in the same spirit were 
the debates which took place on the 
Walcheren expedition. No fault, in- 
deed, could here be found with the 
theme of discuflsion. The failure of so 
vast an armament, fitted out at such a 
cost, adequate to such achievements, 
formed a subject worthy of the anx- 
ious investigation of the parliament of 
England; and if it had elicited either 
generous feelings or elevated views 
from those who conducted the accusa- 
tion, no more useful subject of con- 
templation to the historian could have 
been presented. But this was very far 
indeed from being the case. Though 
the investigation was conducted with 
great industry and ability, the views 
taken on the side of the Opposition 
were so overstrained and exaggerated, 
as to lead to no useful or practical re- 
sult. Their great object was to show 
that the whole blame of the failure of 
the expedition rested with ministers, 
and ministers alone; that success was 
at no period and by no efforts attain- 
able; that the point of attack was ill 
chosen, the force ill directed, and the 
whole cost and blood of the armament 
misapplied. Nothing can be more 
evident than that these charges were 
in a great part wholly groundless, as 

* The general policy of the expedition, ac- 
cording to the onginal instructions of govern- 
ment, was clearly established by the follow- 
ing documents. 1st, In Lord Castlereagh's 
secret instructions to Lord Chatham, pre- 
vious to sailing, it was stated :— " The com- 
plete success of the operation would include 
the capture or destruction of tlie whole of the 
enemy's ships, whether building at Antwerp 
or afloat in the Scheldt ; the entire destruc- 
tion of their yards and arsenals at Antwerp, 
Temeuse, and Flushing ; and the rendering 
the Scheldt, if possible, no longer navigable 
for ships of war. As the accomplishment of 
these objects, in their fullest extent, must, 
in a great measure, depend upon the rapidity 
with which the enterprise is carried into exe- 
cution, it has been deemed advisable to ap- 
propriate such an amount of force to this 
service, as may enable you, at the same time 
that you occupy Walcheren and South Beve- 
land, to advance at once a considerable force 
against Antwerp, which may be reinforced 
CLS soon as Flushing is invested, if not actually 
reduced. The expedition, therefore, must 
be considered as not, in the first instance, 
assuming any other character than a coup- 
de-^main, combining with it a powerful diver- 
sion against the enemy."— iSccrci InMructions, 

VOL. VIII. 



the expedition was clearly directed 
against the most important part of the 
enemy's resources; the effects of suc- 
cess would have been immense, and of 
vital moment to the national indepen- 
dence of England; the forces employed 
were fully adequate to the object in 
view ; and the general instructions 
given, such as would, if energetically 
acted upon, have unquestionably led to 
decisive success.* 

28. The real points in which gov- 
ernment were blamable, and for which 
it is impossible to find any adequate 
excuse, were the long delay which oc- 
curred in determining iipon the expe- 
dition, and the not straining every 
nerve to send it out in April or May, 
instead of the end of July; and the 
sanctioning the appointment of an of- 
ficer as conmiander-in-chief, unknown 
to fame, and obviously inadequate to 
the direction of such an enterprise. 
Yet these points were hardly ever 
touched on in the course of the debate, 
so great was the anxiety to throw the 
whole blame upon ministers, rather 
than upon a commander known to have 
owed his appointment to royal favour. 
After a lengthened investigation and 
debate, ministers were declared not 
blamable upon the general policy of 

June 1809 ; Pari. Deb. xv. 426, Jpp. 2d, It 
was proved by Col. Fyers, the chief engineer 
of the army, and General M'Lcod, the com- 
mander of artillery to the expedition, that, 
" supposing the army to have landed succes- 
sively at Ssmdvliet on the 1st, 2d, and Sd of 
Auffust, thirty mortars might have been 
ready in batteiy to begin the bombardment 
of the city of Antwerp and fleet on the even- 
ing of the 9th or morning of the 10th, and 
that both might have been destroyed if they 
did not surrender." — Ibid. 653,566, App. 8a, 
The battering-train was immense, amount- 
ing to seventy battering-guns and seventy- 
four mortars. —/ftid. sec. 7, App. Evid. c. 138. 
4th, On the 9th August there were only a 
few thousand troops and national guards in 
Antwerp, all in a great state of alarm : the 
firat reinforcements of any amount which 
arrived, were the King of Holland's Guards 
and troops of the line, in number five thou- 
sand, who did not arrive till the 12th, and 
could not have entered the town if the Eng- 
lish had been before it— Jomini, Vie de Napo- 
leon, iii. 302. These facts and documents 
are a complete exculpation of ministers in 
every particular, except the choice of Lord 
Chatham, and the delay in sending out the 
expedition. 
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the expedition, by a majority, how- 
ever, of only forty-eight — the numbers 
being 275 to 227 : a majority which, 
on the subordinate question of whether 
the protracted retention of Walcheren 
was blamable, fell to twenty- three ; a 
division which clearly demonstratisd 
how strongly the calamitous issue of 
the expedition had come to influence 
the public mind. 

24. The untoward issue of this ex- 
pedition, the obloquy which it brought 
upon government) and the narrow 
escape which they made from total 
shipwreck on its result, roused into a 
flame the ill - smothered embers of a 
conflagration in the cabinet, and led, 
at thia critical moment, to a change in 
the most important offices of the state. 
Mr Canning, who, since the formation 
of Mr Perceval's administration, had 
held the seals of the foreign office, had 
long conceived that Lord CasUereagh, 
who was secretaiy at war, was unfit to 
be intrusted with the important and 
hourly-increasing duties of that de- 
partment. This opinion, which sub- 
sequent events have triumphantly dis- 
proved, and which was doubtless chiefly 
based at that time, in the able but 
aspiring mind of the foreign secretary, 
on the illusions of ambition and the 
whisperings of jealousy, was strongly 
confirmed by Uie disastrous issue of 
the Scheldt expedition ; which he 
ascribed, with how much justice the 
preceding observations will show, to 
the ignorance and incapacity of the 
secretary at war, to whom the direction 
of its details had been in a great mea- 
sure intrusted. Early in April he had 
intimated to the Duke of Portland, 
the nominal head of the administra- 
tion, that he conceived the public ser- 
vice required that either he or Lord 
Castlereagh should resign; and offered 
to remove all difficulties by his own 
retirement. Anxious to prevent any 
schism in the cabinet at such a crisis, 
the Duke consulted Lord Camden, and 
prevailed on Mr Canning meanwhile 
to suspend his resignation : the King 
was afterwards spoken to on the sub- 
ject, but he also postponed any de- 
finite opinion. 

25. A long negotiation subsequently 



ensued, which, against Mr Canning^s 
strongest remonstrances, was pro- 
tract^ till the issue of the Scheldt 
expedition became known; and id- 
though some of Lord Castlereagh's 
friends were made aware of what was 
going on, yet they did not deem it ad- 
visable to make him privy to it. At 
length, in the first week of Septem- 
ber, his lordship was informed of the 
whole by his friends, further conceal- 
ment having become impossible by Mr 
Canning's resignation. Lord Castle- 
reagh, under the impression that he 
had been ill-used by Mr Canning in 
this transaction, by not having been 
made acquainted from the first with 
the steps calculated to prejudice him 
which he had adopted, immediately 
sent Mr Canning a challenge. The 
parties met; and at the second fire Mr 
Canning fell, having received a severe 
wound in the thigh. Both gentlemen 
had previously sent in .their resigna^ 
tions; and though a reconciliation was 
subsequently effiscted, and their joint 
services were regained for their coun- 
try, their quarrel had the effect, at 
the time, of excluding both from ad- 
ministration. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to effect a coalition with Lords 
Grey and Grenville, Lord Wellesley 
was recalled from the Spanish em- 
bassy to fill the situation of foreign 
secretary; Lord Castlereagh was, two 
years afterwards, reinstated in office, 
and contributed in an essential manner 
to the triumphs and glories of the 
grand alliance; but Mr Canning, who 
aimed at the highest destinies, for 
long declined all offers of employ- 
ment at homo, and did not appear 
again in official situation till after the 
peace. 

26. A general change now took place 
in the administration. The Duke of 
Portland, whose health had for some 
time been declining, resigned his place 
as head of the government; and as the 
negotiation with Lords Grey and Gren> 
viUe had failed in procuring their ac- 
cession to the cabinet, the ministry 
was reconstructed entirely from the 
Tory party. . Mr Perceval filled the 
place of first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer; the Earl 
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of Liverpool was transferred from the 
home to the war office; Mr Byder be- 
<»une home, and Marquis Wellesley 
foreign secretary. There can be no 
•doubt that all tibese offices were filled 
by men of business and talent; and 
the cabinet) as so constructed, pos- 
sessed the inestimable advantage of 
imity of opinion on all vital questions, 
and especially on the great one of the 
prosecution of the war : an advantage 
so great that^ for its want, no acquire- 
ments however great, no talents how* 
«ver splendid, can in the long run com- 
pensate. But still the abilities of none 
of these statesmen, with the exception 
of Marquis Wellesley, were either of 
the highest order or the most bril- 
liant character; and it is a remarkable 
•circumstance, indicating the power of 
imity of purpose and resolution of 
mind, in a nation and its govem- 
ment» to compensate for the want of 
the ^owy qualities of the orator or 
the practised skill of the parliamentary 
debater, that the most glorious tri- 
tunphs recorded in the history of Eng- 
land were achieved, not only when the 
|)ersons possessing in the highest de- 
gree these qualities were not in the 
administration, but when they were 
Actively engaged on the side of the 
Opposition. 

27. George Canning, whom this 
xmhappy afiair excluded from office for 
fieveiul years, was the most finished 
orator who had appeared in parliament 
since the days of Pitt and Fox. Bom 
of respectable, though not opulent 
parents, descended from an honourable 
line of ancestors, he was yet destitute 
of the advantages of rank and fortune, 
and owed his elevation entirely to the 
early display of brilliant talents at 
Oxford — that noble establishment, 
which reflects, as it were in a mirror, 
the empire, shaded only with a more 
itfistocratic hue than the original/ and 
where genius so often meets with the 
friend^ip, or acquires the distino- 
i;ion, which determines its direction in 
future life. Originally destined for the 
l^r, he was reluctantly pursuing the 
thorny study of the law, when the 
fame of his oratorical talents attracted 
the notice of Mr Pitt, then fully alive 



to the importance of drawing to his 
standard all that he could collect of 
debating power, and counteracting by 
the influence of government the na- 
tural disposition of youth to range 
itself under the colours of Opposition. 
MrCanninghadoriginally been imbued 
with Whig principles, and his nearest 
relations were of that party; but the 
horrors of the French Revolution had 
produced that change in his mind 
which they induced, at that period, in 
so many of the best of mankind. The 
leaders of Opposition had nothing to of- 
fer him; and, upon a conference with Mr 
Pitt in 1798, he found himself f uUy pre- 
pared to concur in all his views on the 
leading objects of policy. Thus he en- 
tered parliament for Newport in 1793, 
an avowed supporter of the Tory admi- 
nistration ; his first speech, delivered 
on 31st January 1794, already bespoke 
the practised orator, formed on the 
models of ancient eloquence; and, to 
the end of his life, he continued the 
steady opponent of French revolution- 
ary principles. But it would have 
been well for his fame, as well as for 
the fortunes of his country, if he had 
been equally proof against the seduc- 
tions as against the terrors of demo- 
cratic ambition; if he had seen the 
syren in the same colours when placed 
by his side as when arrayed with his 
enemies ; and remained steady, in ex- 
alted stations in maturer years, to those 
principles for which he had bravely 
combated in early youth under the 
ancient banners of England. 

28. Endowed by nature with the 
soul of genius, the fire of poetry, and 
the glow of eloquence; an accomplished 
classical scholar, and deeply versed in 
native literature, Mr Canning acquired, 
before the end of his career, a greater 
conunand over the House of Com- 
mons than any statesman ever gained 
from the mere force of oratorical power. 
Without the debating energy of Fox, 
the prophetic elevation of Pitt, or the 
philosophic wisdom of Burke, he pos- 
sessed, in a higher degree than any of 
the three, the power of captivating his 
hearers by the charm of diction and 
the graces of an accomplished oratorj^ 
Nor was it only in the ornate branches 
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of composition that he excelled. In 
severer studies he was also a perfect 
master, and none treated the abstruse 
and difficult subjects of the monetary 
changes, and the com laws, with more 
lucid effect. His state -papers are a 
model, not only of terse and finished 
composition, but of cogent and accu- 
rate reasoning ; his conversational 
powers were of the highest order; and 
much of his public influence was, in 
his latter days, owing to those private 
friends whom the charm of his society 
had rendered insensible to the ultimate 
dangers of his career. He was early im- 
pressed with the strongest sense of the 
consequences of Jacobin ascendancy, 
even when veiled under the splendid 
mantle of the Empire ; and Qreat Bri- 
tain owes to his strenuous and persever- 
ing support much of the glory of the 
Peninsular War, and not a little of the 
final triumphs of the grand alliance. But 
the strength of his intellect was not 
equal to the brilliancy of his imagina- 
tion ; the sagacity of his foresight was 
less powerful than the glow of his ambi- 
tion. Bent from the very outset upon 
being the first, conscious of talents 
second in the end to none, he was at 
times little scrupulous about the 
means of his elevation, and sometimes 
did not disdain to owe to private fasci- 

* Mr Canning's great oratorical powers will 
never be adequately appreciated except by 
those who study his speeches, on various oc- 
casions, ovt of parliament, especially those to 
his Liverpool constituents, collected in the 
edition of his Memoirs and SpeecJies, vi. 819, 
et seq. In them there is much more of the 
real soul of eloquence, more energy and 
brevity, more undisguised announcement of 
principle, and fearless assertion of tnith, 
than in any of his parliamentary orations. 
It is the same with Sir Robert Peel; none of 
his speeches in the House of Commons will, 
as read by posterity, or even by the public 
without the pale of parliamentary influence, 
be deemed so fine as some delivered to popu- 
lar assemblies, particularly that at Merchant 
Tailors' Hall, in June 1835. and at the Glas- 
gow banquet in January 1837. The reason 
is obvious, and is the same in both cases. 
What the world in general, and posterity 
without exception, look for in oratory, is 
not so much skilful combating with an ad- 
versary, dexterity in eluding difficulties, 
Eointed reference to prior inconsistencies, or 
ome-thmsta at present tergiversations, as 
vigour of thought, eneray of expression, 
heartfelt vehemence, fearless enunciation of 
eternal truth. Both these great masters in 



nation or political intrigue what in a 
free monarchy should be the reward of 
public greatness.* 

29. Prompted by this infirmity, pas- 
sionately fond of popularity, he receiv- 
ed with favour, after the war was over;, 
the advances of the democratic leaders ; 
gradually veered roimd more and more;, 
with the increasing delusion of the age,, 
to liberal principles ; and at lengthy 
when the constitution was beset on all 
sides with dangers, rent asunder the 
monarchical party by his ambition, 
and elevated himself to the lead by a 
dubious alliance with his former op- 
ponents, its present enemies. This 
change is more to be ascribed to the 
age in which he lived than to himself 
as an individual ; but it is the charac- 
teristic mark of the highest class of 
intellect and principle to be above th» 
age. Such superiority may be often 
fatal to present power, but it is the 
only sure basis for future and enduring 
fame ; it was not by yielding to the 
tide that Cato gained immortal renown 
at Utica. The effects of this change 
were felt throughout the world. His 
name was hailed with transport by the 
discontented and turbulent in every 
clime ; his judgment yielded to the 
fascinating influence : he flattered him- 
self he was promoting the national inr- 

oratory possess these elevated qualities in a 
high degree ; but the habits of senatorial de- 
bate, and the impression produced in parlia- 
ment at the moment, by such personal or 
temporary appeals, is such, that it neces- 
sarily withdraws them in some degree, at 
least on ordinary occasions, from the loftiest 
flights of eloquence. The most ^ective pre- 
sent debater is by no means, in all cases, the 
man vrho will stand highest in the estima- 
tion of future ages, if his reputation is rested^ 
on his parliamentary efforts alone. The ori~ 
gin and frequent use of that expression in- 
these times, and the high value attached to- 
it in existing contests, is itself an indication 
of the assumption of a standard for parlia- 
mentary force in speaking, different from- 
that commonly recognised, and not under- 
stood by the generality of men. But all such 
fictitious or conventional standards of excel- 
lence will be swept away by the floods oft 
time ; and our great statesmen and orators- 
on all sides woxud do well, while they culti- 
vate this talent, as cultivate it they must for 
present impression, to anchor their reputa- 
tion for future ages on the assertion of prin- 
ciples, and the use of expressions of perma- 
nent application anduniversid sway over tha- 
human neart. 
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ierests, when in fact he was listening 
to the syren voice of individual ambi- 
tion: he encouraged the insurrection 
of the South American colonies, but, 
in so doing, he established a precedent 
capable of fatal application in future 
times to his own country ; he boasted 
that he had " called a new world into 
existence,'' but the deluge which he 
caised in his elevation has well-nigh 
submerged all the landmarks of the 
old. He first exhibited the perilous 
example of the union of ministerial 
power with popular fascination ; and, 
after spending the best years of his 
life in successfully coml^ting demo- 
cratic principles, terminated his career 
by turning the prow of the state, per- 
haps unconsciously, right into the gulf 
of revolution. 

30. In almost eveiy feature of his 
character and career. Lord Castle- 
BEAGH was the reverse of this accom- 
plished statesman ; and the mortal 
hostility which for a time prevailed 
between them, was typical of the strug- 
gle between those antagonist principles 
in the British constitution, so soon 
destined to come into collision, and 
whose conflict ere long shook the em- 
pire to its foundation. Bom of a noble 
and powerful family, he did not, like 
his brilliant rival, owe his elevation to 
his own unaided exertions, but was 
wafted into office and public life with 
all the advantages of birth and con- 
nections. He was early intrusted with 
high situations in the Irish govern- 
ment ; and in the important and ardu- 
ous matter of the imion with England, 
gave immediate proof of that prompt 
determination, and undaunted courage, 
-which ultimately shone forth with such 
lustre on the great theatre of Europe. 
An indefatigable man of business, 
thoroughly acquainted with all the de- 
tails of office in the situations which 
he successively held, he was gifted 
with none of the qualities which are 
calculated to win the favour of a popu- 
lar assembly, or captivate the imagina- 
tion of the great body of mankind. 
His speeches, always distinguished by 
strong sense, unflinching energy, and 
lofty feeling, were generally full of 
matter, and often abounded with vigor- 



ous and conclusive aiguments. But 
they wanted the charm of poetic fancy, 
they were destitute of the force of con- 
densed expression, and seldom rose to 
the height of impassioned oratory. 
Hence his influence in the House as a 
debater was inconsiderable; and though 
he long held important situations, and 
commanded, from his qualities as a 
statesman, the respect even of his ene- 
mies, he owed less than any minister 
of the day to the power of eloquence. 

31. But if the great and ennobling 
characteristics of a statesman are con- 
sidered, none in English history will 
occupy a loftier pedestal, or be deemed 
worthy of more unqualified admiration. 
Fixed in his principles, disinterested 
in his patriotism, imbending in his 
resolution, he possessed in Uie high- 
est degree that great quality, without 
which, in the hour of trial, all others are 
but as tinkling brass — moral courage 
and unflinching determination ; and 
they know little of human affairs who 
are not aware that this is at once the 
rarest, the most valuable, and the most 
CO mmandinggift of nature. Hiscourage 
was not simply that of a soldier who 
mounts the breach, though none pos- 
sessed personal bravery in a higher de- 
gree, — it was that of the general who 
greatly dares, of the statesman who 
nobly endures ; and this invaluable 
quality seemed to rise with the cir- 
cumstances which called for its exer- 
cise. His private character was irre- 
proachable; his manners high-bred and 
elegant; his heart warm and sincere. 
Throughout life he was equally obser- 
vant of his religious duties, and earnest 
in the practical exemplification of them 
in deeds of generosity and beneficence. 
This 'rare combination of public and 
private virtues was one great cause of 
his political influence, and contributed 
in the most important manner to the 
national success during the most criti- 
cal periods of the contest. Conspicu- 
ous in the conduct of the Irish govern- 
ment at the time of the Union, it was 
doubly so during the perils and anxie- 
ties of the Peninsular campaigns, and 
shone forth with the brightest lustre 
in the crisis of Europe during the inva- 
sion of Fi-auce. By his firmness of 
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character, and yet suavity of manner, 
he mainly contributed to hold together 
the sometimes discordant elements of 
the gnmd alliance; by his eneigy he 
brought forth the mighty resources of 
England at the decisive moment, with 
irresistible f oree ; and when the reso- 
lution of the bravest hearts in Europe 
was failing under the responsibility of 
the last throw in the conflicty he nobly 
stood forth, and by his single efforts 
mainly brou^t about the bold deter- 
mination which hurled Napoleon from 
his throne. The supporter of rational 
freedom, he was the resolute opponent 
of unbridled democracy ; the real friend 
of the people, he was the unceasing 
enemy of their excesses ; and while he 
disdamed to purchase popularity by 
flattering their passions, he risked in 
their cause the objects to which his 
life had been devoted, and, alone of all 
the statesmen of Europe, procured for 
Poland, amidst the maledictions of the 
liberals and the delirium of Alexan- 
der's victories, a national existence, 
institutions, and laws — blessings too 
soon, alas t torn from them amicbt the 
democratic transports and selfish ambi- 
tion of later times.* 

32. Cutshortinhiscareerbeforethese 
glorious days arrived, Mr Pzbcbval 
has yet engraven his name deep on the 
brightest tablete in the annals of Eng- 
land. Bom of a noble family, and not 
merely educated for, but eminent in 
the practice of the bar, he brought to 
public afEiurs the acuteneas and preci- 
sion of legal argument ; and first rose 
to eminence in parliament by his spirit 
and perseverance in Opposition during 
the brief period of Mr Fox's administra- 
tion, when his party seldom mustered 
more than twenty or thirty members. 
But mere intellectual acumen rarely 
has weight with a mixed assembly ; 
and in the Hovise of Commons, unless 
their legal talente are mei-ged in the 
force of public principle or moral feel- 
ing, lawyers have seldom risen to any 
lasting eminence. It was the great 

* See a very interesting Memoir prefixed 
to the Cagtlereagh Detpaicliei, voL i., by the 
present Marquis of Londonderry, the inherit 
tor not less of the chivakous spirit and pa- 
triotism than of the honour and fortime of 
his illustiiouB brother. 



objecte of philanthropy for which he- 
contended, whid^ gave Sir Samuel 
Romilly his well -deserved weight in 
that assembly and the country; and 
it was to a principle of a still deareir 
interest to humanity that Mr Perceval 
owed his elevation. He stood forth- 
as the champion of the Pbotbstant 
Faith ; and at a crisis when the na- 
tional heart was violently agitated by^ 
the dangers to which, it was thought,, 
the Protestant establishments of the- 
empire were exposed by the concessions 
then sought to be forced upon the 
King, he won the public confidence by 
the intrepidity and energy with which 
he appealed to the principles which 
had placed the house of Brunswick on 
the throne. Called by the favour of 
his sovereign to occupy a high place in 
the cabinet on the change of ministiy 
in 1807, he co9ducted the lead in the 
House of Commons with a skill and 
ability which surpassed the expecta- 
tions even of his friends; and when 
the Duke of Portland resigned, and Mr 
Canning and Lord Castlereagh with- 
drew, public opinion ratified the royal' 
choice, which placed him at the head 
of administration. 

33. Without any of the great or com- 
manding qualities of the orator, or the 
profound views which distinguish the 
highest class of statesmen, Mr PercevaL 
maintained himself successfully in thia 
exalted station, by the integrity of his 
character, the sincerity of his prin- 
ciples, the acuteness of his reasoning, 
and the spirit with which he combated 
the multifarious attecks of his enemies. 
Reversing the situation of the Roman 
emperor, t he would by common con- 
sent have been deemed unworthy of 
the lead, if he had not obtained it. 
Contrary to what is generally the case, 
he steadily advanced in reputation to- 
the close of life ; and possibly his pre- 
mature end alone prevented him from 
rising, during the eventful years whicht 
immediately followed, to the very 
highest place among British statesnoten.. 
His measures were decided, his spirit 
resolute, his heart upright. Of unim- 
peachable integrity in private life, &. 

t ''Omnium consensn, dignus Imperio,. 
nisi regnasset."— TACITU& 
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sincere Chriatian, a tried patriot^ the 
nation saw without suspicion hundreds 
of millions pass through his hands, and 
he justified their coiidldence by dying 
poor. He was adverse to all the liberal 
doctrines of the age, and anchored his 
faith, perhaps with too unbending rigid- 
ity, on the existing constitution in 
church and state : but time has since 
proved that the views are not always 
narrow which are founded on ezperi- 
ence, and that tl^e most liberal doctrines 
are sometimes the most ephemeral. 
His favourite maxims were, that con- 
cession of political power to the Catho- 
lics would infallibly lead, step by step, 
to the overthrow of our Protestant 
institutions, and that no remedy could 
be found for the disorders and suf- 
ferings of Ireland, but in the estab- 
lishment of a well-regulated system 
of poor -laws. Qreat was the ridicule 
thrown upon such professions by many 
of the most learned and all the most 
liberal men of his time. Subsequent 
events, however, have in a great degree 
justified his penetration, and added 
another to the numerous instances 
which history affords of the eternal 
truth, that 1^6 only safe foundation 
for anticipation of the future is expe- 
rience of the past, and that those who, 
from adhering to this principle, are 
thought to be behind one age, are gene- 
rally in advance of the next. 

34. WhUe the vast resources of Eng- 
land, poured forth with a profusion 
worUiy of the occasion, were thus lost 
to the cause of European freedom by 
the tardiness with which they were 
brought into action, and the want of 
vigour with which they were directed 
in the field, Austria was anxiously pro- 
tracting a painful negotiation, and 
watching every gleam in the political 
horizon, before she finally put the seal 
to her degradation. The Emperor re- 
tired to Vienna^ where he was soon 
immersed in the cares of his immense 
empire ; while the immediate conduct 
of the negotiation was committed, at 
Altenbuig in Hungary, to Mettemich 
on the part of Austria, and Talleyrand 
on that of France. The situation of 
Kapoleon was delicate, particularly in 



relation to Russia, with which he had 
repeatedly, during the campaign, short 
as it was, been on terms bordering on 
hostility. In particular, the fact of 
Poniatowsky taJdng possession of the 
part of Galicia he had conquered, in 
name of the Emperor Napoleon, ex- 
cited the utmost jealousy in the breast 
of Alexander.* But the battle of 
Wagram had, as if 1^ magic, brought 
back the cabinet of St Petersbuig to 
its temporising policy, and restored 
the relations of amity between the two 
cabinets. When the Emperor Francis, 
after the conclusion of the armistice, 
addressed a letter to Alexander, and 
another to Napoleon, these two sove- 
reigns instantly mutxially commtmi- 
cated their despatches and answers to 
each other. On this side, therefore, 
no obstades were to be anticipated; 
and although there were at first some 
difficulties, and no small alarm awaken- 
ed by the proposal, on the part of tiie 
French minister, to unite a portion of 
Galicia to the grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
which gave instant umbrage to the 
cabinet and nobles of St Petersbuig, 
yet in the end this difficulty, great as 
it was, yielded to the thirst for terri- 
torial aggrandisement. It was agreed 
to give Russia a share of tJie spoil of 
GaHcia ; the name of Poland was never 
again to be revived, and the Emperor 
idexander sufiTered himself to be per- 
suaded, or affected to believe, xDAi, 
even with a considerable addition of 
territory, the graud-duchy of Lithu- 
ania could never become an object of 
jealousy to the Czars of Muscovy.t 

• " * How happens it^'said Alexander, * that 
Poniatowsky takes possession of this country 
(Qalicia) in the name of the Emperor Napo- 
leon t It is impossible for Russia to submit 
to the establishment of a French province on 
her own trantier.* '* -^ FaroUt ^Alexandrt, 
July 23, 1809 ; Biokon. Tiil. 849. 

t ** My interests, " said Alexander to Napo- 
leon, "are entirely in the hands of your Ma- 
jesty. You may give me a certain pledge of 
your friendship in repeating what you said 
at Tilsit and Erftirtn, on the interests of 
Russia in connection with the late kingdom 
of Poland, and which I have since charged 
my ambassador to confirm.** — "Poland," 
said Napoleon to M. Gtorgoli, the officer who 
bore the despatches to 8t Petersburg, "may 
give rise to some embarrassment oetvvdxt 
us ; but the world is larce enough to afford 
us room to arrange ourswves.'*— " If tlie re- 
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85. The cabinet of Vienna, which 
-was stationed at Komoiii in Hungary, 
prolonged the negotiation, from a la- 
tent hope that Bucceeses in Spain, on 
the Scheldt, or in the T^rol, might en- 
able it to resume hostilities with some 
prospect of success, or obtain some 
abatement from the rigorpus terms 
which were demanded bj the con- 
queror. These were, the immediate 
suppression of the landwehr, the re- 
duction of the regular army to one-half, 
the expulsion of all French royalists 
from the Austrian monarchy, and the 
cession of all the provinces actually 
occupied by the French armies. To 
these extravagant demands, which 
amounted to a total destruction of the 
monarchy, Count Mettemich opposed 
tho equally extravagant proposition, 
that everything should be restored to 
the statu quo ante helium. As the ne- 
gotiation advanced, Napoleon employ- 
ed menaces of the severest kind against 
the Imperial government in the event 
of his being again driven to hostilities, 
boasted much of his perfect intelli- 
gence with the Emperor Alexander, 
and even dropped some significant hints 
of his intention, if driven to extremi- 
ties, to separate the three crowns which 
now centred on the Imperial brows, 
and bestow two of them on the Arch- 
dukes Charles and John. Meanwhile, 
the utmost care was taken to improve 
the military position of the army, and 
make everything ready for a resump- 
tion of hostilities. Magnificent re- 
views daily took place at Vienna; 

cstablisliinent of Poland is to be brought on 
the tapifl^" replied Alexander, *'Vu teorldU 
not large enough : for I desire nothing further 
in it." Tlie excitement was prodigious at 
St Petersburg; and it was openly said in 
some circles that it would be better to die 
sword in hand, or assassinate the Emperor, 
if ho was disposed to yield, than to permit 
the reunion of Galicia to the grand-dnchy. 



Napoleon was not ignorant of these alarming 
svmptoms; and it was at length agreed 
that France should guarantee to Russia its 



new possessions, that the name of Poland 
and the Poles should be avoided, and three- 
fourths of the spoils of Galicia given to the 
ffrand- duchy, and one -fourth to Russia. 
Under a new name, and the sway of the 
King of Saxony, this was thought not likely 
to awaken any dangerous ideas as to the 
re-establishrocnt of Poland. <—Bigkon, viii. 
Sdl. 354. 



troops were incessantly forwarded from 
the rear to the corps in front; a grand 
distribution of honours and gratuities 
to the soldiers was made on the anni- 
versary of the Emperor's birth-day on 
the 15th of August, accompanied by a 
decree for the erection of a column of 
Cherbourg granite, on the Pont Neuf 
at Paris, a hundred and eighty feet 
high, with the inscription, ** Napoleon 
to the French people ;** a vast fortress 
was commenced at Spitz, opposite to 
Vienna, and another at Raab, to serve 
aa impregnable tStes-du-pont fbr the 
passage of the Danube; while, by a 
decree equally agreeable to the French 
as grievous to the German people, it 
was declared that, till the 11th April 
following, the whole expenses of the 
Grand Army should be laid upon the 
conquered territories. 

36. But, in the midst of all his mag- 
nificent preparations and dazzling an- 
nouncements, the Emperor had several 
causes for disquietude, and was far 
from feeling that confidence in his po- 
sition which he declared to the world, 
and held forth in his conferences with 
Mettemich. The Walcheren expedi- 
tion kept all the Flemish provinces for 
some weeks in a state of suspense ; and 
there was good reason to believe that, 
if Antwerp had fallen, the fermenta- 
tion in the north of Germany would 
have drawn Prussia into an open de- 
chuation of war, which would at once 
have revived a desperate and doubtful 
contest on the Danube. The Tyrol 
was still in arms, and had a third time 
totally defeated the French invaders, 
and made the greater part of their 
number prisoners. Nor were the ac- 
counts from Spain of a more encourag- 
ing description. The disaster of Soult 
at Oporto, to be immediately noticed, 
had been followed by the invasion of 
Estremadura and the defeat of Tala- 
vera ; while, at the same time, accounts 
were daily received of the discord 
among the generals employed in the 
Peninsula ; and the details of an ex- 
tensive conspiracy in Soult's army re- 
vealed the alarming truth that the 
Republican generals, like the Roman 
consuls, dazzled bv the thrones which 
had been won by some of their nam- 
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her, were not altogether beyond the 
reach of intrigues v^hich might elevate 
them from a marshal's baton to a king^s 
ficeptre. " It is necessary/' said Napo- 
leon, " to hasten at any price to make 
peace, in order that the enemy may not 
gain time to profit by his machinations." 

37. The Emperor's desire to bring 
the long -protracted negotiations to a 
conclusion was increased by a singular 
attempt at assassination which was at 
this period made upon his person. At 
the daily parades at Schonbrunn, the 
attention of the guards and o£Glcers of 
his household had been more than 
once attracted by a young man, who 
threw himself in the way, and impor- 
tunately demanded to be allowed to 
speak to the Emperor. On the third 
occasion, one of the gendarmes seized 
him rudely by the neck to move him 
back, and, in doing so, perceived that 
he had something concealed in his 
bosom. He was searched ; and it proved 
to be a large knife, sheathed in a num- 
ber of sheets of paper. Being imme- 
diately apprehended and brought be- 
fore Savary, the chief of the gendar- 
merie, for examination, he at once 
avowed that his intention was to have 
taken the Emperor^s life; alleging as 
a reason, that he had been assured that 
the sovereigns would never makepeace 
with him, and that, as he was the 
stronger, the grand object of universal 
pacification could never be attained 
till he were removed. It turned out 
that he was the son of a Protestant 
minister at Erf urth, and only eighteen 
years old. He had seen the Emperor 
when he was at that town the year be- 
fore; and he admitted that he had 
borrowed his father's horse, without 
his knowledge, and come to Vienna to 
execute his purpose. "I had chiefly 
studied history," said he, ''and often 
envied Joan of Arc, because she had 
delivered France from the yoke of its 
enemies; and I wished to follow her 
example." 

38. "The guards who surrounded 
me," said the Emperor, " would have 
cut you in pieces before you could have 
struck me ! " — " I was well aware of 
that," replied he, "but I was not afraid 
to die." — " If I set you at liberty," said 



Napoleon, " would you return to your 
parents, and abandon your purpose?" 
— " Yes," replied he, " if we had peace ; 
but, if war continued, I would still put 
it in execution." Struck with these 
answers, the Emperor, with a magna- 
nimity which formed at times a re- 
markable feature in his character, was 
desirous of saving his life ; and directed 
Dr Corvesart, who was in attenduice. 
to feel his pulse, to see if he was in his 
sound senses. The physician reported 
that his pulse was slightly agitated, 
but that he was in perfect health. 
The young fanatic was sent to prison 
at Vienna ; and though the Emperor 
for some time entertained thoughts of 
pardoning him, he was foi^gotten in the 
pressure of more important events; 
and, after Napoleon's departure for 
Paris, he was brought before a mili- 
tary council, condemned, and executed. 
He evinced on the scaffold the same in- 
trepidity which had distinguished his 
conduct when examined before Napo- 
leon, and his last words were, "For 
God and the Fatherland !"* 

39. This singular event contributed 
as much, on the French side, to the 
conclusion of the negotiations, as the 
failure of the Walcheren expedition 
did on that of the Austrian cabinet. 
There might be more characters in 
Germany like Stabs : in a country so 
profoundly agitated, and containing, 
especially in its northern provinces, so 
many enthusiastic spirits, it was im- 
possible to measure the personal dan- 
ger which the Emperor might run, if 
hostilities were resumed. These con- 
siderations weighed powerfully with 

* An adventure of a dlffbrent cliaracter 
befell Napoleon at Sch5ubrunn during this 
period. A young Austrian lady of attnustive 
person and noble family, fell so desperately 
in love with the rerunen of the Emperor, that 
she became willlug to sacrifice to him her 
person, and was oy her own desire intro- 
duced at night into his apartment. Though 
abundantly warm in liis temperament, so 
far as physical enjoyments were concerned, 
and noways disquieted in the general case 
by any lingeiing qualms of conscience about 
Josephine, Napoleon was so much struck 
with the artless simplicity of this poor girl's 
mind, and the devoted character of her pas- 
sion, that, after some conversation, he had 
her reconducted untouched to her own house. 
—Constant, Memoxru dt NapoUon, ir. 236. 
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the cabinet at SchoDbrunn. Napoleon 
gradually fell in his demands ; and 
though the orders given were abun- 
dantly warlike, and the marshals were 
all at their posts, yet it was evident to 
those in the secret of the negotiations, 
that matters were approaching to an 
accommodation. The demand on the 
part of France, of the line from the 
Danube to the Lake Aller, as the fron- 
tier towards Bavaria, gave rise to fresh 
difficulties at the very moment when 
all seemed concluded ; for it deprived 
Austria on that side of the mountain 
ridge which formed its true frontier, 
and gave the court of Munich the crest 
of the Hansruck, and part of the slope 
towards the eastward. But matters 
had gone too far to recede : the cabi- 
net of Vienna was true to its principle 
of gelding when it could no longer 
resist ; and Prince Lichtenstein, with 
tears in his eyes, signed the treaty, on 
the part of the Austrian government^ 
at Vienna, on the 14th October. 

40. By the peace of Vienna, Austria 
lost territories containing three mil- 
lions and a -half of inhabitants. She 
ceded to Bavaria the Inn-Viertel, and 
the Hansruck-Viertel, as well as Salz- 
burg, with its adjacent territory, and 
the valley of Berchtolsgaden—districts, 
the importance of which was not to be 
measured by their extent and popula- 
tion, but by the importance of their 
situation, l3^ng on the ridge of moun- 
tains which separated the two monar- 
chies, and taking a strong frontier from 
the one to bestow it upon the other. 
Portions of Galicia, to the extent of 
fifteen hundred thousand souls, were 
ceded to the grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
and of four hundred thousand to 
Russia : and, besides this, the grand- 
dudiy acquired the fortress and whole 
circle of Zamosc, in the eastern part of 
the same province. To the kingdom 
of Italy, Austria ceded Camiols^ the 
circle of Villach in Carinthia, six dis- 
tricts of Croatia, Fiume and its terri- 
tory on the sea-shore, Trieste, the 
county of Gorici, Montefaloone, Aus- 
trian Istria, Cartua and its dependent 
isles, the Thalweg of the Save, and the 
lordship of Radzuns in the Grisons. 
In addition to these immense sacrifices, 



the Emperor of Austria renounced, on 
the part of his brother, the Archduke 
Antony, the office of Grand-master of 
the Teutonic Order, with all the rights 
and territories belonging to it. The 
Tyrol remained to its Bavarian masters ; 
but the Emperor Francis stipulated 
for his brave and devoted children in 
that province an absolute and uncon- 
ditional amnesty, as well in their per- 
sons as their effects. 

41. In addition to these public arti- 
cles, various secret ones were annexed 
to the treaty, of a kind still more hu- 
miliating to t^e house of Hapsburg. 
The treaty was, in the first place, de- 
clared common to Russia; next, the 
Emperor of Austria engaged to reduce 
his army, so that it should not exceed 
a hundred and fifty thousand men dur- 
ing the continuance of the maritime 
war ; all persons bom in France, Bel- 
gium, Piedmont, or the Venetian states, 
were to be dismissed from the Aus- 
trian service; and a contribution of 
85,000,000 francs (£8,400,000) was im- 
posed on the provinces occupied by the 
French troops. By a letter of Napo- 
leon to M. Dam, the intendant-general 
of the army and conquered provinces, 
it was specially enjoined that, "from the 
1st April to the 1st October, every far- 
thing expended on the army should be 
drawn from the conquered provinces, 
and all the advances between these 
periods made from France, restored to 
the public treasury." * The funds from 
which this immense spoliation was to 
be drawn, were, " the funds of all the 
countries occupied in (Germany, and 
the contributions of the countries con- 
quered since the breaking out of the 
new war;" and, from the same sources, 
magnificent rewards were decreed to 
the troops in every grade, from the 
marshal to the dnunmer. Five hun- 
dred francs were given to each child of 
a common soldier who had fallen, whom 
the Emperor called his "adopted chil- 
dren," and 2000 francs (£80) to the 
children of officers. The pension of 
a private soldier who had suffered am- 
putation was augmented to 500 francs 
or £20 annually. 

42. The treaty of Vienna was re- 
* See Appendix, B^ Chap. lx. 
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ceived with marked disapprobation by 
the cabinet of St Petersburg ; and it 
was attended with a most important 
effect in widening the breach which 
already existed between thetwo mighty 
rulers of continental Europe. In vain 
Napoleon assured Alexander that he 
had watched over his interests as he 
would have done over his own ; the 
Russian autocrat could perceive no 
traces of that consideration in the 
dangerous augmentation of the terri- 
tory and popi^tion of the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw, and he openly testified to 
Caulaincourt his displeasure, referring 
to the date of his dismissal of General 
Gortschakofffor decisive evidence of 
the sincerity of his alliance. In the 
midst of aU his indignation, however, 
he made no scruple in accepting the 
portion of the spoils of Austria allot- 
ted as his share ; and M. de St Julian, 
who was despatched from Vienna to 
persuade him to renounce that acqui- 
sition, found it impossible to induce 
the cabinet of St Petersbuig to 
take to itself the sterile honours of 
disinterestedness. Napoleon, however, 
spared no efforts to appease the Czar ; 
and being well aware that it was the 
secret dread of the restoration of Po- 
land which was the spring of all his 
imeasiness, he engaged not only to 
concur with Alexander in everything 
which should tend to efifoce ancient re- 
collections, but even declared that he 
'' was desirous that the name of Poland 
and of the Poles shwdd disappear, not 
merdyfrom every political transadtion, 
hut even from higtory,^* How forttmate 
that the eternal records of history are 
beyond the reach of the potentates 
who for a time oppress mankind ! 

48. Napoleon afterwards reproached 
himself at St Helena, with not having, 
at the treaty of Vienna, divided the 
three crowns of the Austrian empire, 
and thereby for ever prostrated its 
power and independence: and it is 
certain that, at one period of the ne- 
gotiation, he not only threatened to 
adopt this extreme measure, but en- 
tertained serious intentions of carry- 
ing it into execution. His secret 
thouglits seem to have been divulged 
in a despatch to his minister for foreign 



affidrs, of 15th September, in which 
he openly avows that hia desire is either 
to separate the three crowns, or to 
form a sincere and durable alliance 
with the Austrian empire. Provided 
he could obtain a sufficient guarantee 
for that alliance, he waa willing to leave 
the monarchy entire ; but he thought 
there could be no security for it un- 
less the throne were ceded to the 
Grand-duke of Wiirtzburg.* The Em- 
peror Francis magnanimously agreed 
to the sacrifice, if it could have the 
effect of preserving the integrity of 
the monarchy; but it was not aiter- 
wards insisted on by Napoleon, who 
began, in the course of this negotia- 
tion, to conceive the idea of connect- 
ing himself with the Csesars in a way 
stUl more personally flattering, and 
likely to be more politically enduring. 
In truth, he foresaw that a rupture 
with Russia was inevitable at some 
future period ; it was with the Czar 

* "I doaire nothing from Austria*" aald 
Napoleon. "Galicia is beyond my limits; 
Trieste is good for nothing but to be destroy- 
ed, since I have Venice. It is a matter of in- 
difference to me whether Bavaria has a mil- 
lion more or less ; my true interest is eUher 
to teparate the three erotons, or to contract an 
intimate alliance vfith the reigning family. The 
separation of the three crowns is only to be 
obtained by resuming hostilities; an inti- 
mate alliance with the existing Emperor is 
difficult, because I have not entire confidence 
in his resolution." '*I said to Prince Llch- 
tenstein the other day : Let the Emperor 
cede the crown to the Orand-duke of wUrta- 
burg, I will restore everything to Austria 
without exacting anything. M. de Bubna 
took me at my word, and said the Emperor 
was far from having any repugnance to such 
a sacrifice. I said I would accept it : that 
the base put forward at Altenbur^ was far 
from being unsusceptible of modifications. 
Insinuate to Count Mettemich that if the 
Emperor is, on any account^ inclined to cede 
the throne, (report says ho is weaiy of roy- 
alty! I will leave the monarchy entire. 
With the Grand-duke I will contnun such an 
allianoe as will speedily enable me to settle 
the affairs of the Continent : I have confi- 
dence in the character and good disposition 
of the Grand-duke : I would consider the re- 
pose of the world as secured by that event. 
Tou may say I can rely on the moral pro- 
bity of the Emperor, but then he is always 
of the opinion of the last person who speaks ; 
such men as Stadion ana Baldaoci will con- 
tinue to exerdsc influence over him. That 
way of arranging matters would suit me 
welL"— Napoleon to Champaont, 15th Sept» 
1809; BlONON, viii. 866-SOS. 
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that the real battle for supreme do- 
minion waa to be fought; and he 
clearly perceived the policy of not 
weakening too far the power which 
would form his right wing in the con- 
^ct 

44. No sooner was the treaty of 
Vienna ratified than Napoleon set out 
for Paris, and arrived at Fontainebleau 
-on the 26th of October. Before leav- 
ing the Austrian capital, however, in 
the interval between the signature and 
ratification of the treaty, he gave or- 
•ders for the barbarous and unnecessaiy 
act of blowing up its fortifications. 
Mines had previously been constructed 
imder the principal bastions ; and the 
4Suocessive explosion of one after an- 
other, presented one of the most su- 
blime and moving spectacles of the 
%vhole Revolutionary war. The ram- 
parts, slowly raised in the air, sudden- 
ly swelled, and, bursting like so many 
volcanoes, scattered volumes of flame 
and smoke into the air; showers of 
stones and fragments of masonry fell 
on all sides. The subterraneous fire 
ran along the mines with a smothered 
roar, which froze every heart with 
terror; one after another, the bastions 
were heaved up and exploded, till the 
•city was enveloped on all sides by 
ruins, and the rattle of the falling 
masses broke the awful stillness of the 
capital. This cruel devastation pro- 
duced the most profound impression 
at Vienna ; it exasperated the people 
more than the loss of half the monar- 
chy would have done. These ramparts 
were the glory of the citizens ; shaded 
Tjy trees, they formed delightful pub- 
lic walks; they were associated with 
the most heart-stirring eras of their 
history; they had withstood all the 
assaults of the Turks, and been wit- 
J) ess to the heroism of Maria Theresa. 
'To destroy these venerable monuments 
of former glory, not in the fury of as- 
sault, not under the pressure of neces- 
sity, but in cold blood, after peace had 
been signed, and when the invaders 
were preparing to withdraw, was justly 
felt as a wanton and unjustifiable act 
. of military oppression. It brought the 
\)ittemess of conquest home to eveiy 
man's breast: the iron had pierced 



into the soul of the nation.* Ana mea- 
sure of military precaution it seemed 
unnecessary, when these walls had 
twice proved unable to arrest the in- 
vader; as a preliminary to the cordial 
alliance which Napoleon desired, it was 
in the highest degree impolitic ; it was 
wholly uncalled for, as it was perpe- 
trated after the signature of the pre- 
liminaries of peace; and its effects 
were felt by Napoleon, in the hour of 
his adversity, with terrible bitterness. 
The important lesson which it has left 
to the world, is the clear proof which 
it affords of that great general's opin- 
ion of the vital importance of central 
fortifications : he has told us himself, 
that, if Vienna could have held out 
three days longer, the fate of the cam- 
paign would have been changed : but, 
while this truth is perhaps the lesson 
of all others most strongly illustrated 
by the events of the war, it is the last 
which the vanity of kings, and the 
thoughtlessness of the people, will per- 
mit to be read to any useful effect. 

45. While the cabinet of Vienna was 
thus yielding in the strife, and the last 
flames of this terrible conflagration 
were expiring on the banks of the Dan- 
ube, the Tyrol continued the theatre 
of a desperate conflict, and the shep- 
herds of the Alps, with mournful hero- 
ism, maintained their independence 
against a power which the Austrian 
monarchy had been unable to with- 
stand. Having completely delivered 
their country, after the battle of As- 
pem, from the invaders, and spread 
themselves over the adjoining pro- 
vinces of Bavaria, the Vorai'lbeig, and 
Italy, the brave mountaineers flatter- 
ed themselves that their perils were 
over, and that a second victory on the 
* An eyewitness, M. Bignon, gives the 
following account of this wanton act of Ikk- 
barity: — "From the top of the Impciial 
chateau, I watched the effect of the mine. 
The ramparts, borne into the air, and swol- 
len like mountains, burst forth like a vol- 
cano, discharging volumes of flames and 
showers of stones. The progress of this ex- 
plosion along so extensive a line, formed a 
fearful and magnificent spectacle. The fol- 
lowing day all the population of Vienna visit- 
ed those vast ruins. Grief and indignation 
might be read on the coiintcnances of many. *• 
— BiGKOK, viii. 376. 
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Danube \vould speedily reunite them 
by indissoluble bonds to their beloved 
Emperor. Eufstein was besieged and 
on ^e point of surrendering, when the 
news of the battle of Wagram and the 
armistice of Znaym fell like a thunder- 
bolt on their minds. Many of the in- 
surgents, as was natural in such cir- 
cumstancesy gave up ther cause as lost, 
and retired in deep dejection to their 
homes ; while others, more resolute or 
desperate, redoubled in ardour, and 
seemed determined to shed the last 
drop of their blood rather than submit 
to the hated yoke of Bavaria. Thechiefs 
of the insurrection, and the Austrian 
generals, who had again entered the 
country, were at first in a state of great 
perplexity, from uncertainty whether 
to yield to the summons of the French 
generals, who required themtoevacuate 
the countiy, or the prayers of the inha- 
bitants, who besought ^em to stand by 
them and defend it. The uncertainty of 
the soldiers, however, was removed by 
an order which arrived, after the armis- 
tice of 2inaym, for them to evacuate both 
the Tyrol and the Vorarlberg, which 
they immediately prepared to obey. But 
the insurgents refused to acknowledge 
the convention, and declared they would 
submit to nothing but direct orders 
from the Emperor of Austria, who, 
they were confident, would never issue 
such commands, as he had promised 
to conclude no peace which did not 
secure to him the possession of the 
Tyrol. Such was the fury of the people, 
that some of the most violent proposed 
to seize and disarm all the Austrian 
troops, and put the whole prisoners to 
death. And although Hormayer, Mar- 
tin, and the real chiefs, did their ut- 
most to calm the general effervescence 
and direct it to some useful object, yet 
they could not prevent many of the pri- 
soners from falling victims to the un- 
governable rage of the peasantry. In 
the midst of this heroic yet savage be- 
wilderment, the general voice turned 
to Hofer; and his announcement, in a 
crowded assembly, that he would stand 
by them to the last drop of his blood, 
though it were only as chief of the pea- 
sants of the Passeyrthal, was answered 
by a general shout, which proclaimed 
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him "commander-in-chief of the pro- 
vince so long as it pleased God.** 

46. Dangers, however, of the most 
formidable kind were fast accumulat- 
ing round the devoted province. The 
armistice of Znaym enabled Napoleon 
to detach overwhelming forces against 
the Tyrol; and he immediately set 
about the final reduction of the coun- 
tiy. Marshal Lefebvre, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, renewed his in- 
vasion of the Innthal by the route of 
Salzburg; while Beaimiont, with ten 
thousand, crossed the ridge of Schar- 
nitz, and threatened Innspruck from 
the northern side. Both irruptions 
proved successful. In the confusion 
produced by the withdrawing of the 
Austrian authorities, and uncertainty 
whether or not the war was to be con- 
tinued, the frontier defiles were left 
unguarded, and both columns of the- 
enemy appeared without opposition be- 
fore the steeples of Innspruck. The 
Archduke John and General Buol, who 
commanded the Austrian troops, suc- 
cessively issued proclamations to the^ 
people, annoimcing to them the con- 
clusion of the armistice and stipulated 
evacuation of the Tyrol, and recom- 
mending them to lay down their arms, 
and trust to the clemency of the Duke 
of Dantzic. Finding the peasants little 
inclined to follow their directions, Hor- 
mayer and Buol evacuated the capital 
with all the regular troops and cannon, 
taking the route over the Brenner, leav- 
ing the Tyrol to its fate. Innspruck,. 
destitute of defenders, immediately 
submitted, and the spectacle of thirty 
thousand French and Bavarians in pos- 
session of its chief city, naturally spread 
the belief that the war in the Tyrol was 
terminated. 

47. This, however, was very far from*, 
being the case; and Europe, amidst the 
consternation produced by the battle- 
of Wagram, was speedily roused to the- 
highest pitch of enthusiasm by the un- 
conquerable resolution and astonishing^ 
victories of its gallant mountaineers. 
General Hormayer, who was well aware 
of the influence of Hofer over his coun- 
trymen, and despaired with reason of 
any further success in the contest, hiid 
used the utmost efforts to induce that 
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renowned chief to follow him in his re- 
treat. But all his efforts were ineffec- 
tuaL Many of the chiefs, including 
even the resolute Spechbacher) had re- 
solved to withdraw with the Austrian 
generals; but when he went to take 
leave of Hofer, the power of patriotic 
eloquence proved irresistible, and he 
was prevailed on to remain and stand 
by his country to the last. Even after 
this acquisition, however, that renown- 
ed chief was still the victim of contend- 
ing feelings: patriotic ardour impelling 
him one way, and the obvious hopeless* 
ness of the attempt another. In the 
agony of indecision he retired to a her- 
mitage in the valley of Passeyr, where, 
amidst pines and rocks, he spent several 
days in solitude and prayer. Haspinger 
was equally undecided ; and meanwhile 
the peasants, who were full of ardour 
and ready on all sides to take up arms, 
remained inactive for want of a leader 
to direct them. At length, however, 
the latter courageous chief had a meet- 
ing atBrixen with Martin Schenk, Peter 
Kemmater, and Peter Mayer ; at which 
Schenk, who was the friend and confi- 
-dant of Hofer, produced a letter from 
him, in which he implored them to make 
<< one more effort on behalf of their be- 
loved country." These rural heroes mu- 
tually pledged themselves to sacrifice 
their lives rather than abandon the holy 
•cause ; and, having concerted measures, 
Haspinger took the command of the pea- 
sants, while Hofer, who was summoned 
by the Duke of Dantzictoappearat Inns- 
pruck on the 11th of August^ returned 
for answer, '* He would come, but it 
should be attended by ten thousand 
sharpshooters." 

48. Hostilities commenced on the 
4th of August by an attack on the 
advanced guard of the French and 
Bavarians, who were descending the 
southern declivity of the Brenner, on 
the banks of the Eisach, between 
Sterzing and Brixen. The Tyrolese, 
-under Haspinger, occupied the over- 
hanging woods and cliflEa which sur- 
rounded the bridge of Laditch, a little 
below Mittewald, where the high-road 
irom Bolsano to Innspruck crosses the 
Eisach. The French and Bavarians, 
little suspecting their danger, advanced 



incautiously down the defile. The 
woods were silent — no muskets or 
armed men appeared on the cli£b : but 
no sooner was a considerable body of 
the enemy, under Qeneral Rouyer, 
engaged in the defile, than a heavy 
fire burst forth on all sides ; and, from 
amidst the leafy screen, the deadly 
bullets of the sharpshooters carried 
death with every discharge into the 
allied ranks. The column halted, fear- 
ful to advance, yet unwilling to recede; 
upon which the Tyrolese, with deafen- 
ing shontSy burst forth from their con- 
cealment, and, mingling with the ene- 
my, a frightful slaughter took place. 
Fre»h troops, however, came up from 
the rear; courageous discipline pre- 
vailed over unskilled valour; and the 
Bavarian column pushed on towards 
the bridge. Suddenly a crackling 
sound was heard; a rattle of falling 
stones startled the horsemen in ad- 
vance, and immediately afterwards 
huge masses of rock and heaps of rub- 
bish on the heights above, which had 
been propped by several gigantic firs, 
came thundering down, and crushed 
whole squadrons and companies at 
once. So awful was the crash, so com- 
plete the devastation, that both par- 
ties for a time suspended the conflict, 
and, amidst the deathlike silence which 
ensued, the roar of the Eisach was 
distinctly heard.* Undeterred, how- 
ever, by this frightful catastrophe, the 
French advanced through a murderous 
fire, and, surmounting the ruins which 
obstructed the road and covered the 
bodies of their comrades, forced their 
way on to the bridge. Already, how- 

* A parallel disaster, in similar circum- 
stances, befell the soldiers of Alexander. 
" Ariobananes has cum 25,000 peditom oc- 
cupaverat rapes, abscissas et ondique pras- 
ruptas; in quarum cacuminibus extra teli 
jactum barbari stabant, de industrift quieti, 
et paventibua similes ; donee in arctiswimaa 
fiftuces penetraret agmen. Quod ubi con- 
temptu sui pei^gere vident ; tum vero ingeu- 
tis magnitudiiSs saxa pa: montium prona 
derolvunt: quss incussa seepius subjacenti- 
bus petris m^ore vi incidebant, nee singiUos 
mode, sed agmina proterebantl — Nee stare 
ezgo, nee niti, nee testudiue quidem proteei 
poterant, quum tantas molis onera propel- 
ierent barbari. — Nee aliud remedium erat, 
quam reverti qu& vcnerauf'-'QuiifTUS CuBr 
Tius, lib. V. c. 8. 
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«ver, it was on fire : a Bavarian horse- 
man attempted, with dauntless intre- 
pidity, to cross the arch amidst the 
flames, but the burning rafters gave 
way, and he was precipitated into the 
torrent. Separated by the yawning 
gul^ over which there was no other 
passage, both parties desisted from 
the combat Haspiuger returned to 
Brixen to collect his scattered forces; 
and Rouyer, weakened by the loss of 
twelve hundred men, remeasured his 
steps to Mittewald and Sterzing, at the 
foot of the Brenner.* 

49. The successful issue of this ex- 
traordinary conflict produced, as might 
have been expected, a general out- 
break in the TyrciL Hof er descended 
the valley of Passeyr at the head of 
several thousand men, and joined 
Spechbacher on the Jauf en, the moun- 
tain ridge which overhangs, on the 
west and north, the northern slope of 
the Brenner, and ten thousand men 
soon flocked to their standard. The 
Bavarians, under Qeneral Steingel, 
made several attempts to dislodge 
them from this threatening position, 
which menaced the great road by 
Brixen to Italy, but they were con- 
stantly repulsed. Count Wittgen- 
stein, an officer destined to immortal 
celebrity in a more glorious war, suc- 
ceeded, however, in again clearing of 
the enemy the road up the northern 
slope of the Brenner; and Marshal Le- 
iebvre, encouraged by this success, put 
himself at the head of his whole corps, 
with the intention of forcing his way 

* The scene of this memorable conflict is 
on the high-road from Brixen to Sterzing, 
about a mile below Mittewald, shortly before 
it crosses the bridge of Laditch. Evei^ tra- 
veller fh>m Italy to Germany, by the Tyrol, 
passes through it ; but how few are aware of 
the heart -stirring deeds of which the wood- 
clad precipices, beneath which they roll in 
their carriages, have been the theatre ! Sir 
Walter Scott places the action in the Upper 
Inuthal, but this is a mistake. — Getchichte 
Andreas HoftVy 560. The author visited the 
scene in 1816, and he yet recollects, in all its 
vividness, the thrilling interest which it ex- 
cited; the long black ftirrow produced by 
the fiiUing masses, like the track of an ava- 
lanche, was even then, after the lapse of 
aeven years, imperfectly obliterated by the 
bursting vegetation which the warmth of the 
Italian sun had awakened on these beautiful 
steeps. 



over that elevated ridge to the Italian 
TyroL But he had not advanced far 
till his column, while winding in strag- 
gling flies up the steep ascent, twenty 
miles in length, which leads to the 
summit of the pass, was beset on all 
sides. When the vanguard had reached 
Steinach, it was attacked in number- 
less points at once by the peasantry, 
and thrown down in disorder on the 
main body, which ere long fell into 
confusion. After an obstiaate conflict^ 
the whole, twenty thousand strong, 
were routed and driven back with im- 
mense loss to the bottom of the moun- 
tain. Such was the disorder, that the 
marshal himself arrived there, disguis- 
ed as a common trooper, on the evening 
of the 11th; and his followers — ^horse, 
foot, and cannon, mingled together — 
were rolled down in utter rout into 
Innspruck, Twenty-flve pieces of can- 
non, and the whole ammunition of "the 
army, fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors, who, gathering strength like a 
mountain torrent with eveiy tributary 
stream which crossed their course, 
soon appeared in great force on Mount 
Tsel and the heights which overhang 
the capital. 

50. Similar success in other quarters 
attended the eflforts of the Tyrolese 
patriots. A body of seventeen hun- 
dred men, who advanced from Landek 
through the Yintschgau, with the in- 
tention of falling on the rear of Hof er's 
people at Sterzing, was met at Frutz 
by fr body of Tyrolese sharpshooters, 
and, after a protracted contest of two 
days, totally defeated, with the loss of 
three hundred killed and nine himdred 
prisoners. At the same time General 
Rusca, in the Pusterthal, marched with 
six thousand men from Carinthia to 
Lienz, where he perpetrated the most 
revolting atrocities, massacring every 
human being, of whatever age or sex, 
that fell in his way. At length a stop 
was put to his career by a body of arm- 
ed peasants, who met him at the Lien- 
zerclaiu^, and after a bloody conflict 
drove him back, with the loss of twelve 
hundred men, to Sachsenburg ; from 
which, hotly pursued with increasing 
fury by the peasantry, he retreated 
across the frontier into Carinthia^ go 
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that the whole of the PuBterthal was 
delivered from the enemy. At the 
same time a body of Italian troops, 
which had advanced from the neigh- 
bourhood of Verona with the design 
of co-operating with the corps of Lefe- 
bvre in its descent from the Brenner, 
alarmed at the general insurrection of 
the valley of the Adige, fell back, har- 
assed by a cloud of peasants, to the 
Italian frontier, and the whole of the 
southern Tyrol was restoi'ed to the 
arms of the Tyrolese. 

61. Animated by these unlooked-for 
successes, the patriots no longer stood 
on the defensive, but, flocking from all 
quarters to the standard of Hofer, as- 
sembled in great multitudes on Mount 
Ysel, thescene of their former triumphs, 
and destined to be immortalised by a 
still more extraordinary victory. Lef e- 
bvre had collected his whole force, con- 
sisting of twenty-five thousand men, of 
whom two thousand were horse, with 
forty pieces of cannon, on the little 
plain which lies between Innspruck and 
the foot of the mountains on the right 
bank of the Inn, They were far from 
being animated, however, by their wont- 
ed spirit ; the repeated defeats they had 
experienced had inspired them with 
that mysterious dread of the mountain- 
eers with which regular troops are some- 
times seized, when, contrary to expec- 
tation, they have been worsted by bodies 
of men imdisciplined. A secret feel- 
ing of the injustice of their cause, and 
the heroism with which they had been 
resisted, paralysed many an arm which 
had never trembled before a regular 
enemy. The Tyrolese consisted of 
eighteen thousand men, three hundred 
of whom were Austrian soldiers who 
had refused to follow their officers, and 
remained to share the fate of the inha- 
bitants : they were tolerably supplied 
with ammunition, but had few provi- 
sions, in consequence of which several 
hundred peasants had already gone back 
to theirhomes. Spechbachercommand- 
ed the right wing, whose line extended 
fix)m the heights of Fassberg to the 
bridge between Hall and Volders; Ho- 
fer was with the centre, and had his 
headquarters at the inn of Spade, on 
the Schonberg ; Haspinger directed 



the left, and advanced by Mutters. At 
four in the morning, the brave Capu- 
chin roused Hofer from sleep, and, 
having first united with him in fervent 
prayer, hurried out to communicate 
his orders to the outposts. The battle 
commenced at six, and continued with- 
out intermission till midnight ; the 
Bavarians constantly endeavouring to 
drive the Tyrolese from their position^ 
on Mount Ysel, and they, in their turn, 
to force the enemy back into the town 
of Innspruck. For long the contest 
wasundecided, — ^the superior discipline 
and admirable artillery of the enemy 
prevailing over the impetuous but dis- 
orderly assaults and deadly aim of the 
mountaineers. But, towards nightfall, 
the bridge of the Sill was carried after 
a desperate struggle; and their left 
flank being thus turned, the French 
and Bavarians gave way on all sides, 
and were pursued with great slaughter 
into the town. The Bavarians lost six 
thousand men, of whom seventeen hun- 
dred wounded fell into the hands of 
the Tyrolese ; while, on the side of the 
latter, no more than nine hundred had 
fallen. 

52. This great victory was immedi- 
ately followed by the liberation of the 
whole Tyrol. Lef ebvre fell back across 
the Inn on the day after the battle, 
and, evacuating Innspruck, retreated 
rapidly to Kufstein, and from thence 
to Salzburg, where his whole army was 
collected on the 20th. Spechbacher 
followed with a large body of peasants, 
and destroyed a considerable part of 
the rear-guard at Schwatz; while Ho- 
fer made his triumphant entry into 
Innspruck, and took up his residence 
in the imperial castle, where his pre- 
senoe was very necessary to check the 
disorders consequent on the irruption 
of so laige a body of tumultuous pa> 
triots into an opulent city. The entire 
command of the country was now as- 
sumed by this chief. Proclamations, 
were issued, and coins struck in his 
name, as commander-in-chief of the 
Tyrol ; and the whole civil and military 
preparations were submitted to his 
directions. While exercising these ex- 
alted functions, however, he still re> 
taiued the simplicity of his rustic dresa 
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and manners : he wore nothing but his 
country jerkin and clouted shoes; his 
long beard was retained, but his broad- 
brimmed hat was exchanged for one 
with a plume, and bearing an inscrip- 
tion to him as commander-in-chief of 
the Tyrol, the gift of the holy sister- 
hood of Innspruck. 

53. It soon appeared, however, that 
their renowned chief was not qualified 
for the duties of government. He in- 
terfered in an irregular and capricious 
way, though from pure motives, with 
the administration of justice, and was 
more occupied with terminating the 
private quarrels of his cojontrymen 
than warding off their public dangers. 
Among other attempts, he spent much 
time in endeavouring to reconcile the 
disputes of married persons— an under- 
talung which gave him ample employ- 
ment. Meanwhile, Eisensticken and 
Sieberer, who had both distinguished 
themselves in the commencement of 
the war, but had subsequently retired 
with the Austrian troops, returned to 
their countrymen to share at all haz- 
ards their fate : the former bore a gold 
medal and chain, which were presented 
to Hofer by the Emperor of Austria, 
and with which he was formally in- 
vested in the great church of Inn- 
spruck, at the foot of the tomb of Maxi- 
milian, by the abbot of Wilten, amidst 
the tears and acclamations of a vast 
concourse of spectators ; while two de- 
puties, Miiller and Schonecher, who 
contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
French sentinels who surrounded the 
country, and made their way to Eng- 
land to implore the aid of the British 
government, were received with heart- 
felt kindness by all classes, and filled 
the nation, and through it the world, 
with unbounded admiration of their 
countrymen's exploits. 

54. But darker days were approach- 
ing ; and the Tyrolese war was des- 
tined to add another to the numerous 
proofs which history affords, that no 
amount of patriotism, however great, 
and no prodigies of valour, however 
marvellous, not even when aided by 
the enthusiasm of religion and the 
strength of mountains, can success- 

VOL. vni. 



fully maintain a protracted resistance 
against a numerous and well-conducted 
enemy, if destitute of the organisation 
and support of a regular government. 
Popular enthusiasm, often irresistible 
in the outset, and while the general 
effervescence lasts, is incapable of the 
steady and enduring efforts necessary 
in combating the forces of an estab- 
lished monarchy ably and perseveringly 
directed. Like the French Yendeans, 
or the Scottish Highlanders in 1745, 
the Tyrolese for the most part re- 
turned home after the victory of 
Innspruck. In their simplicity they 
thought the contest was over, now 
that the invaders were again chased 
from the valley of the Inn : and thus 
the frontier passes were left guarded 
only by a few hundred men, wholly in- 
adequate to protect them against the 
assaults of the enemy. Meanwhile 
Napoleon, now thoroughly roused, and 
justly apprehensive of the fatal blow 
which the continued independence of 
this mountainous district in the midst 
of his dominions would inflict on his 
power, was preparing such immense 
forces for a renewed attack on the 
country, as rendered its subjugation a 
matter of certainty. In the south. 
General Peyri, at the head of ten 
thousand men, received ordera to ad- 
vance from Yerona and make himself 
master of Trent at all hazards; Rusca 
was intrusted with the command of 
three divisions, eighteen thousand 
strong, which were to enter the Pus- 
terthal from Yillach and Carinthia; 
while three Bavarian divisions, under 
Drouet, mustering twenty thousand 
veterans, were to break in by the pass 
of Strub and the Salzbui^ frontier. 
These great forces were the more to 
be dre^ed, that they would arrive 
simultaneously in the country at the 
very moment when all hearts were 
frozen by the intelligence of the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace by Austria, 
in which the Tyrol was abandoned; 
and when the first appearance of the 
winter snows was driving the peasants 
and their herds from the elevated 
pastures in the mountains to the 
lower ^alleys, in which they might be 
o 
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more easily reached by the invading 
oolumnB. 

55. Under such difficult and dis- 
heartening circumstances, it was hard- 
ly to be expected, and certainly not to 
be wished, that the resistance of the 
Tyrolese should be further protracted; 
but such was the unconquerable spirit 
of the people, that for three months 
longer they continued obstinately to 
contend for their independence. Their 
frontiers were in the first instance 
forced on all sides. Peyri defeated a 
body of Tyrolese and Austrians at 
Ampezzo on the Adige, and, after 
making himself master of Trent and 
Rover^o, advanced to the celebrated 
position of Lavis, from whence the 
peasants were driven with great loss. 
On the northern and eastern fron- 
tiers affairs were equally discouraging. 
Spechbacher, who occupied the impor* 
tant pass of Strub, the only entrance 
from the Salzbuig territory, with a 
few hundred peasants, was unexpect- 
edly attacked at daybreak on the 18th 
October, and defeated with consider- 
able loss; and, what to him was a 
heart-rending misfortune, his little 
son Andrew, a boy of eleven years of 
age, who had escaped from his place 
of seclusion in the mountains to join 
his father in the field, was made pri- 
soner fighting by his side.* Spech- 
bacher himself was struck down, dee- 
perately wounded, and only made his 
escape by the assistance of his brave 

* Spechbacher was struck down by re- 
peated hlows TTith the hut^nd of a muBket; 
and, when he regained his feet, he found his 
little son had been carried off from his side. 
Wounded and hlecding as he vr,\a, he uo 
sooner discovered his loss than he called on 
his followers to return to the rescue ; btit, 
for the first time in the war, they refused 
to follow him. Little Andrew was told his 
fitther was dead; and, to convince him that 
he was so, the Bavarian soldiers prodoced 
his sahre and some part of his dress, all 
bloody, which had been lost in the struggle. 
On seeing them he wept bitterly, but soon 
regained his composure, and marched in 
sullen silence with his fellow-prisoners. At 
Munich he was presented to the King of 
Bavaria, who treated him with much kind- 
ness, and placed him in the n^al seminary. 
In after times, and under happier auspices, 
this heroic family were reunited, under their 
beloved Emperors swav. — Barthot^y, der 
Kineg der Tifroler Landteute, in Jdhre 1809, 
p. 378, 879. 



friends, who, fighting the whole way, 
carried him up the almost inaccessible 
diffo on the side of the pass, where 
the Bavarian soldiers could not fol- 
low thenu The invaders now inun- 
dated the valley of the Inn: Hofer, 
almost deserted b^ his followers, was 
unable to maintain himself at Inn- 
spruck, but, retiring to Mount Tsel, 
the scene of his f oimer victories, still 
maintained with mournful resolution 
the standard of independence. 

56. Eugene Beauhamais, who'was in- 
trusted with the direction of all the 
invading columns, now issued a pro- 
clamation from Villach, in wluch, 
after announcing the conclusion of 
peace between France and Austria, he 
called on the people to submit, and 
offered them, on that condition, an un- 
restricted amnesty for the past. At 
the same time the Archduke John, in 
a proclamation, strongly counselled 
them to relinquish the contest^ and 
with a heavy heart announced that no 
farther aid or countenance could be 
given them by the Austrian govern- 
ment. In these circumstances, Hofer 
had no course left but submission : he 
withdrew to Steinach, from whence he 
wrote to General Drouet, offering to 
stop hostilities ; and a few days after 
issued a proclamation, in which he 
counselled the people, as peace had 
been concluded, to lay down their 
arms, and trust " for pardon and obli- 
vion of the past to the greatness of 
soul of Napoleon, whose footsteps 
were guided by a power of superior 
order, which it was no longer per- 
mitted them to resist." But, in a few 
days after, finding that the inhabi- 
tants of his beloved valleys were still 
in arms, and that further resistance 
was resolved on, he issued another 
proclamation, in which he ascribed his 
former intention to the advice of evil 
cotmsellors, and called on the people 
"still to combat in defence of your 
native country. I shall fight with 
you, and for you, as a father for his 
children." War was then resumed in 
every quarter; but the forces brought 
from all sides against the Tyrol were 
80 immense that no hope remained to 
the inhabitants, except that of throw- 
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ing, by deeds of glory, a laat radiaDce 
aix>und their falL 

57. Rusca and Baragiiay dUillierB 
entered the Pusterthalfrom Carinthia, 
-with twenty thousand men, in the be- 
ginning of JNfovember. Unable to re- 
sist so overwhelming a force, the Ty- 
rolese fell back, fighting all the way, 
to the Miilbacher-dause, which they 
made good for two days with the most 
determined bravery, and were only 
compelled to evacuate it on the third, 
from their position being turned by a 
•circuitous path through the mountains. 
JV.11 the principal valleys were now in- 
tmdated by French troops. Brizen was 
•occupied ; and the Bavarians from Inns- 
pruck having surmounted the Brenner 
'with little opposition, the victorious 
•columns united at Sterzing, and with 
fifteen thousand men threatened the 
Passeyrthal from the eastward ; while 
An equal force, under Peyri, ascended 
the banks of the Adige, and approach- 
ed the only district remaining in arms 
by the southern side. Thus the insur- 
xection was at last cooped up within 
very narrow limits, and, in fact, con- 
.fined to Hofer^s native valley. But 
though assailed by forces so immense, 
■and driven by the snow in the higher 
{grounds down to the banks of the 
Adige, the peasants still showed an 
imdaunted front; and Rusca having 
incautiously advanced to the old castle 
of the Tyrol, and dispersed part of his 
forces to obtain the delivery of arms 
from the inhabitants, he was attacked 
•by Haspinger, aided liy Thalguter and 
Troggler, two rustic leaders, and totally 
defeated, with the loss of six hundred 
killed and wounded, and seventeen 
hundred prisoners. Thalguter fell in 
this action, at the very moment he 
was taking an eagle from the enemy. 

68. This unexpected success again 
set the whole neighbouring valleys in 
a flame; but the storms of winter hav- 
ing set in, and the mountains become 
covered with their snowy mantle, want 
-of provisions compelled the inhabitants 
to submit. The natives of those ele- 
Tated regions, who maintain themselves 
by the produce of the dairy or the 
■sale of Uieir manufactures, were ruin- 
-ed by the exactions of the contending 



armies, and beheld with despair their 
families threatened with famine by the 
burning of their houses by the French 
soldiers, and stoppage of the wonted 
supplies of grain from the Italian 
plains. Before the middle of Decem- 
ber, almost all the chiefs had taken ad- 
vantage of an amnesty, pressed with 
generous earnestness upon the people 
by Eugene Beauhamais and Baniguay 
d'Hilliers, and joined a large party of 
Tyrolese emigrants at Wardein, while 
the peasants, in sullen grief, returned 
to their homes. 

59. Animated by the respect of true 
soldiers for a gallant adversary, both 
these brave generals were unwearied 
in their efforts to induce Hofer to sub- 
mit ; and they would have done any- 
thing to extricate him from his perU- 
ous situation. But, though grievously 
depressed and perplexed, he refused 
to accompany his friends in thdr flight, 
or humble himself by submission to 
the conquerors. Retiring to his na- 
tive valley, he long eluded the search 
of the victors. His place of conceal- 
ment was a solitary alpine hut, four 
leagues distant from his nome^ in gene- 
ral inaccessible from the snow which 
surrounded it. In that deep solitude 
he was furnished, by stealth, with pro- 
visions by a few faithful followers, and 
more tlum once visited by secret mes- 
sengers from the Emperor of Austria, 
who in vain used every entreaty to in- 
duce him to abandon the Tyrol, and 
accept an asyliun in the Imperial do- 
minions. But Hofer steadily refused 
all their offers, declaring his resolu- 
tion to be fixed never to abandon his 
country or family. He even resisted 
all their entreaties to shave his beard, 
or use any disguise which might pre- 
vent his person from being known to 
the enemy. At length he was seized 
by a French force of sixteen hundred 
men, led by Donay, once his intimate 
friend, whom the magnitude of the 
reward induced to betray his benefac- 
tor. Two thousand more were in readi- 
ness to support them. A single man 
had put a brigade in motion. The 
column set out at midnight, and, after 
marching four leagues over ice and 
snow, surrounded the hut at five in 
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the morning of the 5th January. No 
sooner did Hofer hear the voice of the 
officer inquiring for him than he quiet- 
ly came to the door, and delivered him- 
self up. He ivas immediately bound, 
and marched down his beloved valley, 
amidst the tears of the inhabitants 
and the shouts of the French soldiers, 
to Bolsano, and thence by Trent to 
Kantua. 

60. On his journey he was treated 
by the French officers, and particularly 
General Bai*aguay d'Hilliers, with the 
kindness which true valour ever pays 
to misfortune, and which, in his case, 
was well deserved by the effi)rts he had 
imiformly made to protect the French 
prisoners who fell into his hands. On 
his arrival at Mantua, a court-martial 
was immediately summoned, with 
General Bisson, the governor of the 
fortress, whom he had formerly van- 
quished, at its head, to try him for 
combating against the French after 
the last proclamation of Eugene Beau- 
hamais offering a general amnesty. 
The proceedings were very short, as 
the facts charged were at once ad- 
mitted by the accused; but, notwith>- 
standing this, a very great difference 
of opinion prevailed as to the punish- 
ment to be inflicted. A nxajority were 
for confinement; two had the courage 
to vote for his entire deliverance : but 
a telegraphic despatch from Milan, 
conveying the orders of Napoleon, de- 
cided the question, by ordering his 
death within twenty-four hours, thus 
putting it out of the power of Austria 
to interfere. He received his sentence 
with imshaken firmness, though he had 
no idea previously that his life was 
endangered ; and only requested that 
he might be attended by a confessor, 
which was immediately complied with. 
By this priest, Manifesti, who never 
quitted him till his death, he trans- 
mitted his last adieus to his family, 
and gave them everything he possessed 
to be delivered to his countrymen, con- 
sisting of five hundred florins in Aus- 
trian bank-notes, his silver snuff-box 
and beautiful rosaiy which he had 
constantly carried about with him. 
In the intervals of religious duty, he 
conversed eagerly about the Tyrolese 



war, expressing always his firm coi> 
viction that sooner or later his country*- 
men would be reunited to the Austrian 
government. 

61. On the following morning he was 
led out to execution. As he passed 
by the barracks on the Porta Molina^ 
where the Tyrolese prisoners were 
confined, they fell on their knees and 
wept aloud. Those who were near 
enough to approach his escort, threw 
themselves on the ground and implore 
ed his blessing. This he freely gave 
them, requesting their forgiveness for 
the misfortunes in which he had in- 
volved their country, and assuring 
them that he felt confident they would 
ere long return under the dominion of 
their beloved Emperor, to whom he 
cried out his last " Vivat!" with a 
clear and steady voice. On the broad 
bastion, a little distance from the Porta 
Ceresa, the grenadiers formed a square, 
open in their rear, while twelve men 
and a corporal stood forth with loaded 
pieces. A drummer offered Hofer a 
white handkerchief to bandage his eyes^ 
and requested him to kneel, but this 
he refused, saying that " he was used 
to stand upright before his Creator^ 
and in that posture he would deliver 
up his spirit to Him." Having then 
presented the corporal who command- 
ed the detachment with his whole re- 
maining property, consisting of twenty 
kreutzers, and uttered a few words exr 
pressive of attachment to his sovereign 
and country, he faced the guard, and 
with a loud voice pronounced the word 
"Fire!" On the first discharge he 
sank only on one knee: a merciful 
shot, however, at length despatched 
him. 

62. Few events in the history of Nar- 
poleon have cast a darker stain on his 
memory than this ungenerous slaughter 
of a brave and heroic antagonist. Ad- 
mitting that the unutterable miseries 
of civil war sometimes render it indis- 
pensable for the laws of all countries 
to punish with death even the most 
elevated virtue, when enlisted on the 
side which ultimately is vanquished^ 
it can hardly be said that the resist- 
ance of the Tyrolese to the Bavarian 
yoke partook of that character. It 
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was truly a national contest. The ob- 
ject in view was not to rise up in re- 
bellion against a constituted govern- 
ment, but to restore a lost province to 
the Austrian monarchy. The people 
had been forcibly transferred, only a 
few years before, against their will, 
from the sway of their beloved Empe- 
ror to the rude oppression of a foreign 
throne; the dominion of four years 
could not obliterate the recollections 
•of four centuries. In that very war 
Napoleon had himself issued a pro- 
<5lamation, calling upon the Hunga- 
rians to throw off their allegiance to 
Austria, and reassert, after its extinc- 
tion for centuries, their national inde- 
pendence.* Hofer had never sworn 
allegiance to the French Emperor ; 
he had never held office under his 
government, nor tasted of his bounty : 
yet what invectives have Napoleon and 
his panegyrists heaped upon the Bour- 
bons in 1815, for visiting with severity 
the defection of the leaders of the 
French army, during the Hundred 
Bays, who had done both ! If Ney was 
mturdered, because, after swearing to 
bring back Napoleon in an iron cage, 
Tanquished by old recollections, he 
gave the example, himself a marshal at 
the head of an army, of deserting the 
sovereign who had elevated him to its 
command; what are we to say of Ho- 
fer, a simple mountaineer, who, with- 
out employment or command under 
Bavaria, merely strove to restore his 
country to the recollections and the 
ties of four centuries? Even if his 
life had been clearly forfeited by the 
laws of war, a generous foe, won by 
•his bravery, penetrated with his devo- 
tion, would only have seen in that cir- 

• ''Hungarians! the moment has arrived 
to claim your independence. I oflFer you 
peace, the integrity of your territory, of your 
liberty, and constitution. Your alliance with 
Austria has been the cause of all your mis- 
fortunes ; you form the largest portion of its 
•empire, and yet your dearest interests have 
ralways been sacrificed to those of the Here- 
•ditaiy States. Resume, then, yoiu* rank as 
-■an independent nation ; choose a king who 
may permanently reside amongst you, who 
may be surrounded only by your citizens and 
•soldiers. Hungarians ! that is what Europe 
demands, what I ofier you." — Napoleon's 
■Proclamation to the Hungarians, Vienna, 13th 
3fay 1S09; Schoell, Hist, des Trait, iz. 245. 



cumstance an additional reason for 
sealing the glories of Wagram by an 
act of mercy, which would have won 
every noble bosom to his cause. But 
though not destitute of humane emo- 
tions. Napoleon was steeled against 
every sentiment which had the sem- 
blance even of militating against rea- 
sons of state policy ; and such was the 
force of his selfish feelings, that he 
was actuated by an indelible rancour 
towards all who in any degree thwarted 
his ambition. The execution of Hofer 
was the work of the same spirit which, 
carrying its hostility beyond the grave, 
bequeathed a legacy to the assassin 
who had attempted the life of Wel- 
lington. 

63. Peter Mayer, having been tried 
at Bolsano, was also shot, and behaved 
with equal heroism in his last mo- 
ments. Haspinger, who put no faith 
either in the promises of pardon held 
out by Eugene, or the visions of celes- 
tial succour declared by Eolb, a fana- 
tic who was mainly instrumental in 
exciting the last unhappy insurrection, 
succeeded, after a very long time, in 
escaping into Switzerland, by the way 
of St Gall and Einsiedeln, in the dress 
of a monk, from whence he contrived, 
by cross paths through Friuli and Car- 
inthia, to reach Vienna, where he re- 
ceived protection from the Emperor. 
Spechbacher, after the unfortunate ac- 
tion at the pass of Strub, where his 
son Andrew was made prisoner, was 
actively pursued by the Bavarians, who 
set a large price upon his head ; and 
he was frequently obliged to shift his 
place of concealment to avoid discovery. 
He was at one time surrounded In a 
retreat by a party of Bavarian soldiers, 
who had been led to his house by a 
faithless wretch; but he escaped upon 
the roof, and, leaping thence, made his 
way into an adjoining forest, where he 
was secreted nearly a month, and en- 
dured the utmost pangs of hunger. 
Wandering in this manner, he by acci- 
dent met his wife and infant children, 
like him flying from persecution and 
death, and perishing of want and cold. 
They at length obtained a refuge in 
the *house of a generous peasant, in 
the village of Volderberg, where they 
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were oonoealed together several weeks. 
But his retreat haying been discoyer- 
ed, Spechbacher was obliged to fly to 
the higher mountains, where, on one 
of the summits of the Eisgletscherr, 
in a cavern discovered by him in for- 
mer times when pursuing the chamois, 
he lay for several weeks in the depth 
of winter, supported by salt provisions, 
eaten raw, lest the smoke of a fire 
should betray his place of concealment 
to his pursuers. 

64. Happening one day, in the be- 
ginning of March, to waU: to the en- 
trance for a few minutes to enjoy the 
ascending sun, an avalanche, descend- 
ing from the summit of the moimtain 
above, swept him along with it down to 
the distance of half a mile on the slope 
beneath, and dislocated his hip-bone 
in the f alL Unable now to stand, sur- 
rounded by ice and snow, tracked on 
every side by ruthless pursuers, his 
situation was to all appearance desper- 
ate; but even then the imconquerable 
energy of his mind, and incorruptible 
fidelity of his friends, saved him from 
destruction. Summoning up all his 
courage, he contrived to drag himself 
along the snow for several leagues 
during the night, to a friend's house 
in the village of Volderbeig, where, to 
avoid discovery, he crept into the 
stable. His faithful friend gave him 
a kind reception, and carried him on 
his back to Rinn, where his wife and 
children were, and where his devoted 
domestic, Oeoige Zoppel, concealed 
him in a hole in the cow-house beneath 
where the cattle stood, though beyond 
the reach of their feet, where he was 
covered up with cow-dung and fodder, 
and remained for two months, till his 
leg was set and he was able to walk. 
The town was full of Bavarian troops; 
but this extraordinary place of con- 
cealment was never discovered, even 
when the Bavarian dragoons, as was 
very frequently the case, were in the 
stable looking after their horses. 2iop- 
pel did not even inform SpechbachePs 
wife of her husband's return, lest her 
emotion or visits to the place should 
betray his place of concealment. At 
length, in the beginning of May, the 
Bavarian soldiers having left the house, 



Spechbacher was lifted from his living- 
grave, and restored to his wife and 
children. As soon as he was able to 
walk he set out, and journeying chief- 
ly in the night, through the wildest 
and most seduded Alps, by Dux and 
the sources of the Salsi, he passed the 
Styiian Alps, where he crossed the 
frontier and reached Vienna in safety. 
There he was soon after joined by his 
wife and children ; and the Emperor's 
boimty provided both for them and 
Hofeni orphan family, with not unde- 
served munificence, till, on the restora- 
tion of the Tyrol to the house of Haps- 
burg, they returned to their native- 
valleys, and Spechbacher died at Hall, 
in 1880, of a weakness in the chest, 
brought on by these unparalleled hard- 
ships. Little Andrew, then a man, 
who had been kindly treated at the 
court of Munich, was promoted to an 
official situation in the l^n^l, under 
the Austrian government ; but the 
widow and children of Hofer remain- 
ed under their f ather^s roof in the val- 
ley of Passeyr. 

65. Touching as is this record of 
simple virtue in the mountaineers of 
the Tyrol, another event of still more 
surpassing interest, and attended by 
yet more momentous consequences^ 
occurred in this eventful year. This 
was the dethronement and imprison- 
ment of the Pope, and the annexation 
of the patrimony of St Peter and of 
the Eternal City to the French em- 
pire. 

When Pius VII., contrary to the 
usage of his predecessors, agreed to- 
leave the Quixinal Hill and cross th& 
Alps in the depth of winter, to place 
the crown on the brows of the French 
Emperor, he naturally expected that 
some g^at and durable benefit would 
accrue to himself and his successors 
from the unwonted act of condescen- 
sion. The flattering reception which 
he met with at Paris, the delicate at- 
tentions of all the functionaries of the 
imperial palace, and the marked re- 
gard of the Emperor himself confirm- 
ed these flattering illusions ; and the 
papal suite returned into ItaJy charm- 
ed with their visits and never doubtinep 
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that, at the very least, the restoration 
of the three legations in Romagna, 
torn from the Holy See by the treaty 
of Tolentino in 1797, might with con- 
fidence be relied on, [anfe, Chap. xx. 
§ 152]. M. Fontanes, the orator of 
government, had enlarged, in eloquent 
and touching terms, on the magni- 
ficent spectacle afforded by the re- 
conversion of the first of European 
states to the Christian and Catholic 
faith. "When the conqueror of Ma- 
rengo," said he, "conceived on the field 
of battle the design of re-establishing 
the unity of religion, and restoring to 
the French their ancient worship, he 
rescued civilisation from impending 
ruin. Day for ever memorable ! dear 
alike to the wisdom of the statesman 
and the faith of the Christian 1 It was 
then that France, abjuring the great- 
est errors, gave the most useful lesson 
to the world. She recognised the eter- 
nal truth, that irreligious ideas are im- 
politic, and that every attempt against 
Christianity is a stroke levelled at the 
best interests of humanity. Universal 
homage is due to the august pontiff 
who, renewing the virtues of the apos- 
tolic age, has consecrated the new des- 
tinies of the French empire, and cloth- 
ed it with the lustre of the days of 
Clovis and Pepin. Everything has 
changed around the Catholic faith, but 
it remains the same ! It beholds the 
rise and isH of empires ; but amidst 
their ruins, equally as their grandeur, 
it sees the working out of the divine 
administration. Never did the imi- 
verse witness such a spectacle as is 
now exhibited: the days are past when 
the empire and the papacy were rival 
powers. Cordially united, they now 
go hand in hand to arrest the fatal 
doctrines which have menaced Europe 
with a total subversion: may they 
yield to the combined influence of re- 
ligion and wisdom ! " 

66. It is not surprising that such a 
reception from the conqueror who had 
filled the world with his renown, and 
such a prospect of re-converting to its 
pristine f aiUi the first of the European 
monarchies, should have dazzled the 
eyes not only of the Pope but of the 
whole conclave. But amidst the \mi- 



versal illusion, it did not escape, even 
at that time, the observation of some 
of the able statesmen who directed the 
cabinet of Rome, that, flattering aa 
these attentions and expressions were, 
they were all general, and bore refer- 
ence only to the spiritital extension of 
the papal sway. Ardently as some tem- 
poral advantages were desired, both the 
Emperor and his diplomatists had care- 
fully avoided holding out any pledge, 
even the most indirect, of such conces- 
sions. Of this a painful proof was 
soon afforded. Shortly after his re- 
turn to Rome, Pius VII. transmitted 
a memorial to Napoleon, in which he 
enumerated the losses which the Holy 
See had sustained from the French 
government during the progress of the 
war, and strongly urged him to imitate 
the example of Charlemagne, and re- 
store all its possessions. It was no 
part of the system of Napoleon to per- 
mit the imperial eagles to recede from 
any territory which they had once oc- 
cupied ; and in a studied answer drawn 
up by the Emperor himself, while he 
expressed boundless anxiety for the 
spiritual exaltation of the Holy See, 
and even admitted a desire, "if the 
occasion should offer," to augment its 
temporal advantages ; yethe distinctly 
announced that tins must not be ex- 
pected from any interference with ex- 
isting arrangements, or diminution of 
the territory of the Kingdom of Italy, 
to which these acquisitioushad been an- 
nexed. Repeated attempts were after- 
wards made by the papal government to 
obtain some relaxation or concession in 
this particular; but they were always 
either eluded or met bya direct refusal. 
67. Still more decisive events speedily 
demonstrated that, amidst all Napo- 
leon's professions of regard, which he 
really felt, for the spiritual authority 
of the successors of St Peter, he had 
no intention of adding to their terri- 
torial influence, or of Ideating them in 
any other way than as his own vassals, 
who, in every part of their temporal 
administration, were to take the law 
from the cabinet of the Tuileries. In 
October 1805, during the course of 
the Austrian war, the French troops 
seized upon Ancona, the most impor- 
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tant fortress in the ecclesiastical do 
minions ; and the remonstrances of the 
Pope against this violent invasion were 
not only entirely disregarded, but Na- 
poleon, in reply, openly asserted the 
principle that he was Emperor of 
Rome, and the Pope was only his vice- 
roy.* The haughty and disdainful 
terms of this letter, and the announce- 
ment of an undisguised sovereignty 
over the Roman States, first opened 
the eyes of the benevolent Pontiff to 
the real intentions of the French Em- 
peror : he returned an intrepid answer 
to the conqueror of Austerlitz, that he 
recognised no earthly potentate as his 
superior ;t and fn>m that hour may be 
dated the hostility which grew up be- 
twixt them. Napoleon, so far from 
relaxing in any of his demands, was 
only the more aroused, by this unex- 
pected opposition, to increased exac- 
tions from the Holy See: his troops 
spread over the whole papal territory; 
Rome itself was surrounded by his 
battalions ; and, within a half-mile of 
the Quirinal palace, preparations were 
openly made for the siege of Gaeta. 

68. Pius VII., however, was un- 
shaken in his determination. "It they 
choose,** said he to M. Alquier, the 
French envoy, " to seize upon Rome, 
we shall make no resistance ; but we 
shall refuse them the entry to the 

* "All Italy must be subjected to my law : 
your situation requires that you should pay 
me the same respect in temporal which I do 
you in spiritual matters. I will not ir^ringe on 
the independence of the Holy Se^ but my ene- 
mies must be yours. Tour holiness must 
coase to have any delicacy towards my ene- 
mies and those of the church. Tov. are Sove- 
reign of Rome, hut lam, Us Emperor: all my 
enemies must be its enemies ; no Sardinian, 
English, Russian, or Swedish envoy can be 
I)ermitted to reside at your capital."— Napo- 
leon to Pius VII., 18th Feb. 1S06 ; Abtaud, 
iL 113-118 ; BiONON, vii. 137. 

t "YourMiyesty," said Pius VII., "lays 
it down as a fundamental principle, that you 
are sovereign of Rome ; the Supreme Pontiff 
recognises no such authority, nor any power 
superior in temporal matters to his own. 
There is no Emperor of Rome : it was not 
thus that Charlemagne treated our predeces- 
sors. Tlie demand to dismiss the envojrs of 
Russia, England, and Sweden, is positively 
reftised : the Father of the Faithful is bound 
to remain at peace with all, without distinc- 
tion of Catholics or heretics."— Pius VII. to 
Napoleon, 12th March 1806 ; Artaud, ii. 
121, 128. 



castle of St Angelo. All the impor- 
tant points of our dominions have been 
successively occupied by their troops, 
and the collectors of our taxes can no 
longer levy any impost« in the greater 
part of our territory, to provide for the 
contributions which have been impos- 
ed. We shall make no resistance, but 
your soldiers will require to burst open 
the gates with cannon-shot. Europe 
shall see how we are treated; and we 
shall at least prove that we have acted 
in conformity to our honour and our 
conscience. If they tieike away our life, 
the tomb will do us honour, and we 
shall be justified in the eyes of God 
and man.'* 

69. The French minister soon after 
intimated, that if the Pope continued 
on any terms with the enemies of 
France, the Emperor would be imder 
the necessity of detaching the duchy 
of Urbino, the march of Ancona, and 
the sea- coast of Civita Yecchia, from 
the ecclesiastical territories; but that 
he would greatly prefer remaining on 
amicable terms with his holiness; and 
with that view he proposed, as the 
basis of a definitive arrangement be- 
tween the two governments — 1. "That 
the ports of his holiness should be 
closed to the British flag, on all occa- 
sions when England was at war with 
France. 2. That the papal fortresses 
should be occupied by the French 
troops, on all occasions when a foreign 
land force is debarked on or menaces 
the coasts of Italy." To these propo- 
sals, which amounted to a complete sur- 
render of the shadow even of indepen- 
dence, the Pope returned a respectful 
but firm refusal, which concluded with 
these words — "His majesty may, when- 
ever he pleases, executehis menaces, and 
take from us whatever we possess. 
We are resigned to everything, and 
shall never be so rash as to attempt 
resistance. Should he desire it, we 
shall instantly retire to a convent, or 
the catacombs of Home, like the first 
successors of St Peter: but let him not 
think, as long as we are intrusted with 
the responsibility of power, to mak» 
lis by menaces violate its duties." 

70. The overwhelming interest of the 
campaign of Jena and Eylau, for a time 
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diverted theattention of Napoleon from 
the affairs of Italy; but no sooner was 
he relieved by the peace of Tilsit from 
the weight of the Russian war, than he 
renewed his attempts to break down 
the resistance of the ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, and wa« peculiarly indignant 
at some hints which he had heard, that 
the Pope, if driven to extremities, might 
possibly launch against his head the 
thunders of the Vatican. A fresh ne- 
gotiation was nevertheless opened ; Na- 
poleon insisting that the court of Rome 
should rigidly enforce the Berlin and 
Milan decrees in its dominions, shut its 
ports against the English flag, as well 
as that of Turkey, at that period in al- 
liance with England, permit and main- 
tain a permanent French garrison at 
Ancona, and allow the march of French 
columns through its territories. In the 
event of refusal to comply with these 
conditions, the threat of the incorpo- 
ration of the Papal States with France 
waa distinctly held out.* The Pope 
expressed his readiness to accede to 
these propositions, and to submit to 
their immediate execution, except the 
actual declaration of war against Eng- 
land. But the Emperor had other de- 
signs; and mere adherence to the Con- 
tinental System was far from being now 
suflacient. On the 2d February 1808, 
a large body of French troops entered 
Rome, which thereafter continued to 
be occupied by their battalions. The 
formidable force with which he was 
surrounded, had no effect in subduing 
the courage of the intrepid pontiff. 

• " It is for the good of the human race, 
it is the voice of sixty millions of men, which 
cries, 'Force England to live in peace with 
us, to restore us our hai'bours, our vessels, 
our maritime and commercial relations.' If 
upon the Continent the Pope alone wished 
to remain firm to thatpower, wolild not the 
dutyof theheadof the £mpire be, immediate- 
ly to incorporate that part of his dominions 
vrhich remained thus politically isolated, and 
"to annul the gift of Charlemagne which is 
thus being used against his successor." — 
Chahpaqny to Nuncio Cardinal Caprara, 
Sept. 21, 1807 ; Bionon, vii. 146. 

t ** What ! " said Napoleon, in a confiden- 
tial letter to Eugene fieauhamais at that 
period, — "does Pius VII. imagine that the 
crown has not rights as sacred as those of 
.the tiara? There were kings before there 
were popes. There is a mistake of a thou- 
sand years in his proceedings. What does 



Calling in M. Alquier on the day of 
their arrival, he thus addressed him : 

The Emperor insists on everything, 
or nothing : you know to what articles 
proposed I will consent : I cannot sub- 
scribe the others. There shall be no 
military resistance : I shall retire into 
the castle of St Angelo : not a shot 
shall be fired ; but the Emperor vnll 
find it necessary to force its gates. I 
shall place myself at the entry; the 
troops will require to pass over my 
body; and the universe will know that 
he has trampled under foot him whom 
the Almighty has anointed. God will 
do the rest."+ 

71. Insults and injuries continued to 
be heaped upon the head of the de- 
voted Pontiff. The French troops did 
not, indeed, blow open the gates of the 
Quirinal palace; but the entire govern- 
ment of his dominions was taken from 
him. Soon after Signor Cavalchini, the 
papal governor of Home, an intrepid 
man, was seized and carried off by the 
French troops, and the military gov- 
ernment of the capital was confided to 
General Miollis ; the papal troops were 
informed, in a letter from Eugene Beau- 
hamais, that he " congratulated them 
upon their emancipation from the rule 
of priests ; that the Italian soldiers are 
now commanded by men who can lead 
them into fire ; and that they are no 
longer obliged to receive their orders 
from women or monks." Champagny 
officially intimated to the papal gov- 
ernment, " that the French troops 
would remain at Bome until the holy 

he mean by his threats of denouncing me to 
Christendom ? Does he mean to excommu- 
nicate me ? J)oet he mppose the anns toiU/aU 
from the ?iand9 of my soldiers f Would he put 
a poniard in the hands of my people to mur- 
der me ? The Pope has taken the trouble to 
come to Paris to crown me ; in that step I 
recognise the spirit of a true prelate : but he 
expected in return to get the three legations 
from the kingdom of Italy ; but that I would 
not consent to. The Pope at present is too 
powerlld : priests are not made to govern. 
The rights of the tiara consist only in humi- 
liation and prayer. I hold my crown from 
God and my people; I will always be Charle- 
magne to the co\ut of Rome, and never Louis 
Debonnoire. Jesus Christ has not institut- 
ed a pilgrimage to Rome, as Mahomet has to 
Mecca. '^—Coj^dCTifiol Letter ^ Napoleon to 
Eugene, 22d July 1807; Artaud, li. 166, 107; 
and BiGNON, vii. 159, 160 
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father had consented to join the gene- 
ral league, offensive and defensive, with 
Napoleon and the King of Naples. That 
condition is the sine giUL non of the pro- 
positions of the Empire." While by an 
imperial decree shortly after, the pro- 
vinces of Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, 
and Camerinoy about a third of the 
ecclesiastical territories, were declared 
to be irrevocably united to the King- 
dom of Italy. 

72. Yiolentastheseaggressionswere, 
they were but the prelude to others still 
more serious. The Pope was confined 
a prisoner in his own palace. French 
guards occupied all parts of the capital; 
the administration of posts, the control 
of the press, were assumed by French 
authorities ; the taxes wera levied for 
their behoof, and those imposed by the 
papal government of its own authority 
annulkd ; the papal troops were in- 
corporated with the French, and the 
Roman officers dismissed. The pontiff 
continued, under these multiidied inju- 
ries, to evince the same patience and 
resignation ; firmly protesting, both 
to Napoleon and the other European 
powers, against these usurpations, but 
Twalring no Attempt to resist them, and 
sedulously enjoining both his clergy 
and people to obey the intruded autho- 
rity without opposition. « Cabdinal 
Pacoa, who was appointed secretary of 
state on the 18th June, was a prelate 
of powerful abilities, and of that intre- 
pid and discerning character, which, 
disdaining all minor methods of resist- 
ance, aimed at bringing the great con- 
test between the throne and the tiara 
at once to an issue on the most advan- 
tageous ground. He became, on this 
account, in on especial manner obnox- 
ious to the Emperor; and an attempt 
having been made by the French officers 
to carry him off and banish him from 
Rome, in order to detach the Pope from 
his eneigetic and manly councils, his 
holiness, with great expressions of in- 
dignation, took him into his own apart- 
ments. They were more successful, 
however, in their attempt on Cardinal 
Antonelli, who was on the same day 
arrested by a sergeant and eight grena- 
diera, and instantly sent out of the 
ecclesiastical territories; while a cordon 



of sentinels was stationed round the 
Quirinal, and no one allowed to pass 
out or in without being strictly ex- 
amined. The head of the faithful was 
no longer anything but a prisoner in 
his own palace. But all Napoleon's 
efforts to overcome his constancy were 
unavailing. More courageous andbetter 
advised than the Bourbon princes of 
Spain, t^e venerable pontiff remained 
proof alike against the menaces and 
the wiles of the French authorities; 
no resignation could be extorted from 
him ; and, without ever crossing the 
threshold of his apartments, he c^mly 
awaited the decree which was to con- 
sign him to destruction. He warned 
the Emperor, however, of the necessity 
to which he would ere long be sub- 
jected, of employing the spiritual arms 
with which Qoa had invested him in 
defence of the Holy See.* 

73. The last act of violence at length 
arrived. On the 17th May 1809, a de- 
cree was issued from the French camp 
at Schonbrunn, which declared " that 
the states of the Pope are united to the 
FVench empire : the city of Rome, so 
interesting from its recollections, and 
the firat seat of Christianity, is declared 
an imperial and free city ;** and pro- 
claimed that these changes should take 
effect on the 1st Jime following. On 
the 10th June, this decree was an- 
nounced by the discharge of artillery 
from the castle of St AjQgelo, and the 
hoisting of the tricolor flag on its walls^ 
in the place of the venerable pontifical 
standard. ** Consummatum est ! " ex- 
claimed Cardinal Pacca and the Pope 
at the same instant ; and immediately, 
having obtained a copy of the decree, 
which the dethroned pontiff read with 
calmness, he authorised the publica- 
tion of a Bull of Excommunioation 
against Napoleon and all concerned in 
this spoliation, which, in anticipation 
of such an event, had been some time 
before prepared by the secret council 
of the Vatican. Early on the f ollow- 

* "Tou abuse your power hj trampling 
upon duties the most sacred, above all ta the 
harm of the Church. Tou will compel us 
in humility of heart to make use of those 
weapons which the all-powerful Ood has 

?>laoed in our hands."— Bt({Z« du Pape^ March 
, 1808 ; BiQNOtr, vU. 186. 
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ing momlng) this bull was affixed on 
all the usual places, particularly on the 
churches of St Peter's, SantaMariaMag- 
giore, and St John, with such secresy as 
to be accomplished without the know« 
ledge or suspicion of the police. It was 
torn down as soon as discovered, and 
taken to general Miollis, who forthwith 
forwarded it to the Emperor at his 
camp at Vienna. The Pope expressed 
great anxiety, that care should be taken 
to conceal the persons engaged in print- 
ing and affixing on the churches this 
bull, as certain death awaited them if 
they were discovered by the French 
authorities ; but he had no fears what- 
ever for himsell On the contrary, he 
not only signed it with his name, but 
had transcribed the whole dociunent^ 
which was of great length, with his 
own hand, lest any other person should 
be involved, by the handwriting being 
detected, in the vengeance of the French 
Emperor. 

74. Napoleon was not prepared for 
so vigorous an act on the part of the 
council of the Vatican. He received 
accounts of it at Vienna, shortly before 
the battle of Wagram, and immediate- 
ly resolved on the most decisive mea- 
sures. For long he had meditated the 
transference of the seat of the pope- 
dom to Paris,* and the acquisition to 

♦ " By keeping the Pope at Paris," said 
Xapoleon, "andannexiiifr the Roman states 
to my dominions, I had obtained the imjpoiv 
tant object of separating his temporal from 
his spiritual authority ; and, having done so^ 
I would have elevated him beyond measure. 
I would have surrounded him with pomp and 
homage ; I would have made him cease to 
regret his temporal authority ; I would have 
rendered him an idol : he thould )uive had hU 
reaideneenear mv pentm. Paris would have 
booome the capital of the Christian world : / 
teotUd have directed the religious world eu toell 
as thepolitieaL It was an additional means 
of nnfting all the parts of the empire, and 
keepingin peace whatever was be]rond it I 
would have nad my religious sessUms as well 
as my legislative : mij council would have 
been the assembly of the representatives of 
Christianity ; the Popes wouUL have been no- 
thvng hvA its presidents : I would have opened 
and closed these assemblies, approved and 
published their decisions, as Constantino and 
Charlemagne did. That emancipation of the 
Church fi:^m the court of Rome, that miion 
of the spiritual and temporal powers in the 
hands of one sovereign, had been long the 
object of my meditations and wishes."— -Las 
GAVn, V. 262, 264. 



his authority of the immense influence 
to be derived from a personal control 
over the head of the Church. He had 
been much struck by an expression of 
the Emperor Aleximdpr at Erfurth: 
** I experience no difficulty in affiurs of 
religion; I am the head of my own 
church." Deeming it impossible, how- 
ever, in modem Europe, to accomplish 
such a imion directly, or place the pon- 
tifical tiara openly on the same brows 
as the Emperor^s crown, he conceived 
the design. of accomplishing the object 
indirectly, by procuring the transfer- 
ence of the residence of the Pope to 
Paris, and the incorporation of sJl his 
possessions with the* imperial domin- 
ions ; so that, both by reason of local 
position and entire dependence for in- 
come, he should be under the influence 
of the French Emperor. By this policy, 
which in his view was truly a master- 
stroke, he hoped to do more than could 
have been accomplished by the entire 
extinction of the papal authority. He 
did not design \ha destruction of a 
rival power, but the addition of its in- 
fluence to himself ; while the annexa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical states to the 
French empire in eflect rendered his 
sway irresistible over all parts of the 
Italian peninsula. He never coijld 
tolerate the sway which the Church of 
Rome arrogated to itself over the minds 
of men, leaving, as he said, only their 
carcasses to temporal power. But he 
was a clear advocate for that sway, 
provided he obtained the means of di- 
recting it.+ 

75. Accidental circumstances, how- 
ever, precipitated matters more quickly 
than Napoleon intended, and gave him 
possessionof the personofthePope with- 
in af ew days after the publication of the 
bull of excommunication. Measures of 
the utmost severity had been taken in 
vain. Thepaiaceof the Quiriual was sur- 
rounded with soldiers, a battery of forty 
pieces of cannon was established direct- 

t " See," said he in the Council of State, 
"the insolence of these priests, who, in shar- 
ing authority with what they call the tem- 
poral power, ruerve to themselva the conUrol of 
the mind, the noble part of man, and pretend 
to restrict me to mere dominion over the 
body. They keep the soul, and cast the car- 
cass to me.'^— BiQMOM, viii. 281. 
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ly opposite its gates : but still the spirit 
of the illustrious captive was unsub- 
'dued, and no indication of a disposition 
to recall the fulminating decree had 
appeared. Miollis deemed the state of 
matters so alarming in the beginning 
of July, that he entered into commu- 
nication with Murat at Naples; and 
their united opinion was, that it was 
indispensable to get immediate posses- 
;8ion of the Pope's person, and remove 
him into France. In pursuance of this 
'determination, which, though not ex- 
pressly known to or authorised by the 
Emperor, was in conformity with his 
2>rior instructions, and known to be 
agreeable to his wishes, Miollis sent for 
General Radet on the 4th July, and 
icommimicated to him his design of 
•carrying off the Pope, and intrusting 
the execution of the delicate task to 
him. Radet, albeit shocked at the task 
thus imposed upon him, knew his duty 
too well to hesitate in obeying his in- 
structions ; a strong battalion of troops 
arrived on the following day from Na- 
ples, and the military dispositions were 
quickly completed. At ten at night on 
the 5th, the Quirinal was surroimded 
by three regiments ; thirty men escal- 
aded the walls of the garden in pro- 
found silence, and took post under the 
wihdows of the palace ; fifty more suc- 
ceeded in effecting an entrance by the 
window of an uninhabited room, and 
having dispersed some groups of do- 
mestics, who on the first alarm hastily 
.assembled together, the gates were 
thrown open, and Radet entered at the 
head of his troops, who were ordered 
"** to arrest the Pope and Cardinal Pacca, 
.and conduct them immediately out of 
Rome." 

76. Though the assembly of the 
troops took place on the preceding 
night, it was not till six o'clock on the 
jfoUowing morning that the entry of 
the palace itself was accomplished. The 
Pope and Cardinal Pacca were awakened 
lyj the strokes of the hatchets which 
broke down the interior doors, and 
both, instantly rising, perceived from 
the tumult in the court, glitter of arms, 
^and troops in all quarters, that the 
French had effected an entrance into 
the palace. The holy father expected 



immediate death ; he called for the ring 
which his predecessor Pius VI. had 
worn in his last moments, the gift of 
Queen Clotilda, and, putting it on his 
finger, looked at it with cakn satisfac- 
tion. To prevent further violence, the 
doors were thrown open, and Radet 
with his officers and gendarmes entered 
the apartment, where the Pope stood 
between Cardinal Pacca, Cardinal Des- 
puig, and a few other &ithful prelates. 
Radet then, in a respectful maimer, 
pale and trembling with emotion, an- 
nounced to his holiness that he was 
charged with a painful duty; but that 
he was obliged to declare to him, that 
he must renounce the temporal sove- 
reignty of Rome and the ecclesiastical 
states, and that, if he refused, he must 
conduct him to General Miollis, who 
would assign him his ulterior place of 
destination. The Pope, without agi- 
tation, replied, that if the obligations 
of a soldier required of him such a duty, 
those of a pontiff imposed on him others 
still more sacred; that the Emperor 
might " cut him in pieces, but would 
never extract from him such a resig- 
nation, which he neither could, nor 
would, nor ought to subscribe." Radet 
then ordered him to prepare for imme- 
diate departure, intimating that Car- 
dinal Pacca might accompany him on 
the journey. The pontiff immediately 
complied; and the French general hav- 
ing assured him that nol&ng in his 
paUtce should be injured, he said with 
a smile, '* He who makes light of his 
life is not likely to be disquieted for 
the loss of his effects." Their prepa- 
rations having been quickly made, the 
Pope took his place in the carriage 
with Cardinal Pacca by his side, and, 
escorted by a powerfxil body of Ft^nch. 
cavalry, soon passed the Porta del 
Popolo, and emerged into the open and 
desert Campagna. ** Cardinal," said 
the pontiff, "we did well to publish 
the bull of excommunication on the 
10th, or how could it have been done 
now?" At the first post-house he wished 
to give some charity to a poor person ; 
but, upon inquiry of Caidinal Pacca, 
he found that between them they had 
only a papetto, or tenpence. He showed 
it smiHugly to Radet, saying, " Behold, 
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general, all that we possess of our prin- 
cipality r 

77. The Pope was conducted with 
all }>os8ible expedition by Radicofani 
and Sienna to Florence. During the 
journey, sa nothing was prepared, the 
illustrious prisoners underwent great 
privations; and after nineteen hours 
of uninterrupted travelling, in the hot- 
test weather, they reached the first of 
these towns, where a frugal repast and 
miserable bed awaited the head of the 
faithful. At midnight on the follow- 
ing day they arrived at the Chartreuse 
of Florence. From thence their jour- 
ney was continued more leisurely to 
Alessandria, which they reached on the 
15th. More than once in the course 
of the journey, the Pope and his com- 
panion were obliged to exert their in- 
fluence with the peasants to prevent a 
forcible attempt at rescue, which the 
rural crowds, indignant at this scan- 
dalous treatment of the head of the 
Church, were preparing to make. Be- 
fore leaving Rome, a well -conceived 
project had been secretly communi- 
cated to Pius VII. for delivering him 
from his oppressors, and securing his 
escape on board an English frigate, 
which was cruising for that purpose off 
Oivita Vecchia; but he refused on any 
account to leave his post. At Florence 
he was separated from Cardinal Pacca, 
who was conducted by a separate route 
to Grenoble, and soon after, by a spe- 
cial order from Napoleon, transferred 
to the state prison of Fenestrelles in 
davoy, where, amidst Alpine snows, 
he was confined to a dungeon a close 
prisoner till the beginning of 1813. 
Then, as the Emperor, after the disas- 
ters of the Moscow cammign, found it 
for his interest to conciliate the Pope, 
the cardinal was liberated, and joined 
his captive master at Fontainebleau. 
The Pope himself was hurried across 
the Alps by Mont Cenis; but, as he 
approached France, the enthusiasm of 
the people redoubled ; insomuch that, 
when he reached Grenoble, his cortege 
had rather the appearance of a beloved 
sovereign returning to his dominions, 
than of a captive pontiff on his way to 
confinement in a foreign land. By a sin- 
gular coincidence, the enfeebled rem- 



nant of the heroic garrison of Saragossa 
were at that period in Grenoble ; they 
hastened in crowds to meet their dis- 
tressed Father, and, when his carriage 
appeared in sight, fell on their knees as 
one man, and received his earnest bene- 
diction. A captive pope inspired to 
these captive heroes a respect which 
they would never have felt for the 
mighty conqueror who had enthralled 
them both ! Such, in generous andun- 
corrupted minds, is the superiority reli- 
gion confers to all the calamities of lif e^ 
78. Napoleon has protested at St 
Helena, and apparently with truths 
that he was not privy to the acttiaB. 
seizure of the Pope; and that> when 
he first received the intelligence, he- 
was at a loss what to do with Ms august 
captive. But it requires no argument 
to show, that neither Miollis nor Radet 
would have ventured on such a step- 
unless they had been well assured that 
it was conformable, if not to the formal 
instructions, at least to the secret 
wishes of the Emperor. And he soon 
gave convincing proof of this : " for as- 
soon as hereceivedadvicesof theevent,"' 
says Savary, " he approved of what had 
been done, and stationed the Pope at. 
Savona, revoking at the same time 
the gift of Charlemagne, and annexing 
the papal states to the French empire."* 
His holiness remained at Savona for- 
above three years, always under re- 
straint and guarded, though not in pri- 
son. Napoleon, after the Moscow cam- 
paign, having received intelligence that 
a squadron of English frigates was 
cruising in the gulf of Lyons, with the 
design of facilitating his escape, had 
him removed to Fontainebleau, wherehe- 
was detained a prisoner till the return 
of the Emperor from the disaster of 
Leipsic, when his necessities gave rise 
to important negotiations with the aged' 

* " It is of little momeut," aaya Thibau- 
deau, ' ' whether Napoleon ordered the seizure 
of the Pope; he did not disapprove of it, he 
profited by it, and took upon himself its 
whole responsibility. His alleged discon- 
tent at Scnonbrunn, when he received in- 
telligence of the event, proves nothing; it 
might be part of his views to make it bo 
believed it was done without his authority, 
and that he only assumed the scandal of the- 
transaction because it was irreparable."— 
Thibaudeau, vii. 507. 
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prisoner, which will form the subject 
of future consideration. Canoya, who 
had been sent for to Paris by Napo- 
leon, to model the colossal statue which 
is now to be seen on the staircase of 
Apsley House, interceded energetically 
in his behalf ; but ho could obtflin no 
remission of the severe sentence ; the 
Emperor alleging, as insurmountable 
charges against him, that "he was a 
German at hearty and had refused to 
banish the Russians and English." So 
tenaciously did he hold by his prey, 
that not even the horrors of the Russian 
retreat could make him relax it; he 
kept his captive firm during the cam- 
paign of Leipsic ; and nothing but the 
crossing of the Rhine by tibe allied 
armies, in spring 1814, procured the 
liberation of the unhappy pontiffi 

79. The situation of the city of 
Rome was unquestionably improved 
by its transference from the drowsy 
sway of the Chiuvh to the energetic 
administration of Napoleon. Shortly 
after the annexation of the Roman 
atates to the French dominions, it was 
declared the second city in the empire. 
To a deputation from Rome which ar- 
rived at Paris soon after its incorpora- 
tion with the French empire, Napoleon 
replied : — " My mind is full of tiie re- 
collections of your ancestors. The 
first time that I pass the Alps I de- 
sire to remain some time among you. 
The French emperors, my predecessors, 
had detached you from the territory 
of the Empire ; but the good of my 
people no longer permits such a par- 
tition; France and Italy must be 
governed on the same system. Tou 
have need of a powerful hand to di- 
rect you. I shall have a singular 
pleasure in being your benefactor. 
Tour bishop is the spiritual head of 
the Church, as I am its Emperor; 'I 
render unto God the things that are 
God*s, and unto Csdsar the things that 
are CsesarV " The official exposition 
of the state of the Empire at the close 
of the year, portrayed in vivid colours 
the advantages which would arise from 
the government of all Italy under one 
system, and proclaimed the fixed de- 
termination of the Emperor never to 
infringe upon the spiritual authority, 



nor ever to permit again the temporal 
sovereignty, of the Church. In pur- 
suance of these views, the Roman 
territory incorporated with the Empire 
was speedily subjected to the whole 
reg^ulatious of the imperial regime. 
The Code Napoleon, the conscription^ 
the Continental System, were intro- 
duced in their full vigour ; prefects and 
subprefects were established, and the 
taxes, levied according to French prin- 
ciples, carried to the credit of the im- 
perial budget. 

80. Bossuet has assigned the reason, 
with his usual elevation of thought^ 
why such a spoliation of all the pos- 
sessions of the supreme pontiff by a 
secular power, ever must be prejudi- 
cial to the best interests of religion. 
" God had chosen," says he, " that the 
Church, the common mother of all na- 
tions, should be independent of all in 
its temporal affairs, and that the com- 
mon centre to which all the faithful 
should look for the unity of their faith, 
should be placed in a situation above 
the partialities which the different in- 
terests and jealousies of states might 
occasion. The Church, independent iu 
its head of all temporal powers, finds 
itself in a situation to exercise more 
freely, for the common good and pro- 
tection of Christian kings, its celestial 
power of ruling the mind, when it holds 
in the right hand the balance even 
amidst so many empires, often in a 
state of hostility; it maintains unity 
in all its parts, sometimes by inflex- 
ible decrees, sometimes by sage con- 
cessions." The principle which calls 
for the independence of the head o£ 
the Church from all temporal sove- 
reignties, is the same which requires 
the emancipation of its subordinate 
ministers from dependence on the con- 
tributions of their fiocks. Human na- 
ture in every rank is the same : the 
thraldom of vice and passion is felt 
alike in the cottage as on the throne. 
The subjection of the supreme pontiff 
to the direct control of France or Aus- 
tria, is as fatal to his character and re- 
spectability as the control of the rural 
congregations is to the utility of the 
village pastor. Admitting that the 
Court of Rome has not always shown 
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iteelf free from tramontane influenoe, 
it has at least been less swayed than if 
it had had its residence at Vienna or 
Paris; supposing that the conclave of 
the cardinals has often been swayed 
by selfish or ambitious views, it has 
been much less exposed to the effects 
of these than if it had been wholly 
dependent on exteiml potentates for 
support. Equityin judgment, whether 
in temporal or spiritual matters, can 
never be attained except by such as 
are independent of those to whom the 
judgment is to be applied; coercion of 
vice, whether in exalted or humble 
stations, can never be effected by those 
who depend upon that vice for their 
support; the due direction of thought 
can never be given but by those who are 
not constrained to bend to thethoughts 
of others. It will ever be the great 
object of tyranny, whether regal or 
democratic, to b^t down this central 
independent authority; to render the 
censors of morals subservient to the 
dominant power; and, under the spe- 
cious pretence of emancipating man- 
kind from spiritual shackles, in effect 
to subject them to a far more grievous 
temporal oppression. 

81. But, whatever effects the de- 
thronement and captivity of the Pope 
were likely to have produced, if they 
had continued long, on the indepen- 
dence and usefulness of the Church, 
the immediate effects of the change 
were in the highest degree beneficial 
to the city of Rome. Vast was the 
difference between the slumber of the 
cardinals and the eneigy of Napoleon. 
Improvements, interesting alike to the 
antiquary and the citizen, were under- 
taken in every direction. The ma- 
jestic monuments of ancient Rome, 
half concealed by the ruins and accu- 
mulations of fourteen hundred years, 
stood forth in renovated splendour. 
The stately columns of the temple of 
Jupiter Tonans, relieved of the load of 
their displaced architrave, were re- 
stored to the perpendicular from which 
they had swerved during their long 
decay; the beautiful pilla^ of that of 
Jupiter Stator, half covered up with 
fragments of marbles, revealed their 
exquisite and now fully -discovered 



proportions. The huge interior of the 
Coliseum, cleared of the rubbish which 
obstructed its base, again exhibited its 
wonders to the light. The channels 
which conducted the water for the 
aquatic exhibitions, the iron gates 
which were opened to admit the him- 
dreds of lions to the amphitheatre, the 
dens where their natural ferocity was 
augmented by artificial stimulants, the 
bronze rings to which the Christian 
martyrs were chained, agaia appeared 
to the wondering populace.* The 
houses which deformed the centre of 
the Forum were cleared away; and, 
piercing through a covering of eighteen 
feet in thickness, the laboiu's of the 
workmen at length revealed the pave- 
ment of the ancient Forum, the vener- 
able blocks of the Via Sacra, still fur- 
rowed by the chariot-wheel marks of a 
hundred triumphs. Similar excava- 
tions at the foot of the pillar of Trajan 
disclosed the graceful peristyle of col- 
umns with which it had been sur- 
roimded, and again exhibited fresh, 
after an interment of a thousand years, 
the delicate tints of its giallo-antico 
pillars and pavement. Nor were more 
distant quarters or modem interests 
neglected. The temple of Vesta, near 
the Tiber, was cleared out; a hun- 
dred workmen, under the direction of 
Canova, prosecuted their searches in 
the baths of Titus, where the Laocoon 
had been discovered; large sums were 
expended on the Quirined palace, des- 
tined for the residence of the Imperial 
family when at Rome. Severe laws, 
and an im]f)artial execution of them, 
speedily repressed the hideous practice 
of private assassination, so long the 
disgrace of the papal states ; a double 
row of shady trees led from the arch 
of Constantine to the Appian way, and . 

* The interior of the Coliseum has been 
again filled up by the papal goveniment, in 
order to facilitate access to the numerous 
chapels with which it is encircled; but the 
highly curious and interesting structures 
which were brought to light by the French 
ezcayations may be seen aithfuUy portrayed 
in severail views of Rome, particularly one 
very interesting plate in Rossini's *'Antichite 
Romane / •* a work which, without the in- 
imitable force and grandeur of Piranesi's, is 
incomparably more accurate, and gives the 
best idea of the Roman ruins which is any- 
where to be met with.— Personal Observation, 
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thence to the Forum ; surveys were 
made with a view to the completion 
of the long-neglected drainage of the 
Pontinemarshes ; andpreparations com- 
menced for turning aside, for a season, 
the course of the Tiber, and discover- 
ing in its bed the inestimable treasures 
of art which were thrown into it dur- 
ing the terrors of the Gothic invasion. 
82. The immutability of the Roman 
Catholic Church, amidst all these dis- 
asters, is not the least remarkable cir- 
cumstance in this age of wonders. It 
appeared unchanged when the deluge 
subsided on the fall of Napoleon. It 
BtuTHved alike the captivity of the 
Tojpe, and the overthrow of his tem- 
poral power. " Again doomed to death, 
the milk-white hind was still fated not 
to die. Even before the funeral rites 
had been performed over the ashes of 
Pius YI. a great reaction had com- 
menced, which, after the lapse of more 
than forty years, appears to be still in 
progress. Anarchy had had its day : a 
new order of things had arisen out of 
the confusion— newdynasties,new laws, 
new titles; and amidst them emerged 
the ancient religion. The Arabs have a 
fable that the great Pyramid was built 
by antediluvian kings, and alone of all 
the works of man bore the weight of 
the Flood : such as this was the fate of 
the papacy. It had been buried under 
the great inundation, but its deep foun- 
dations had remained unshaken ; and, 
when the waters abated, it appeared 
alone amidst the ruins of a world 
which had passed away. The republic 
of Holland was gone, and the Emperor 
of Germany, and the great Council of 
Venice, and the old Helvetian League, 
and the House of Bourbon, and the 
Parliaments and Aristocracy of France. 
Europe was full of young creations — a 
French Empire, a Kingdom of Italy, a 
Confederation of the Rhine. Nor had 
the late events affected only territorial 
limits and political institutions, liie 
distribution of property, the composi- 
tion and spirit of society, had, through 
great part of Catholic Europe, under- 
gone a complete change. But the un- 
changeable Church was still there." 

83. "What does the Pope mean," 
said Napoleon to Eugene, in- July 1807, 



**by the threat of excommunicating 
me ? Does he think the world has gone 
back a thousand years ? Does he sup- 
pose the arms wUl fall from the hands 
of my soldiers? " Within two years 
after these remarkable words were 
written, the Pope did excommunicate 
him, in return for the confiscation of 
his whole dominions ; and in less than 
four years more^ the arms did full 
from the hands of his soldiers;* and 
the hosts, apparently invincible, which 
he had coUected, were dispersed and 
ruined by the blasts of winter. He 
extorted from the supreme Pontiff at 
Fontainebleau, in 1813, after the ter- 
rors and exhaustion of a long captiv- 
ity, a renunciation of the rights of the 
Church over the Roman States; and 
within a year after, he himself was 
compelled, eU FontaineUeaUj to sign 
the abdication of all his dominions. 
He consigned Cardinal Pacco^ and sev- 
eral other prelates, the courageous 
counsellors of the bull of excommuni- 
cation, to a dreary imprisonment of 
four years amidst the snows of the 
Alps; and he himself was shortly after 
doomed to a painful exile of six on the 
rock of St Helena 1 There is some- 
thing in these marvellous coincidences 
beyond the operations of chance, and 
which even a Protestant historian feels 
himself bound to mark for the observa- 
tion of future ages. The world had 
not gone back a thousand years, but 
that Being existed with whom a thou- 
sand years are as one day, and one day 
as a thousand years. And without 
ascribing these events to any deviation 

* "The weapons of the soldiers," saya 
Segur, in describuig the Russian retreat. 
" appeared of an insupportable weight to^ 
their stiffened arms. During their frequent 
falls, they fell from their lumdi; and, desti- 
tute of the power of raising them from the 
ground, they were left in the snow. They 
did not throw them away ; famine and cold 
tore them from their grasp. The fingers of 
many were frozen on the muskets which 
they yet carried, and their hands deprived 
of the circulation necessary to sustain the 
weight."— Seour. ii. 182. 

*'The soldiers could no longer hold their 
weapons ; they fell from the Jiands even of 
the bravegt and moat robutt — The muskets- 
dropped from the frozen arms of those who 
bore them." — Saloues, M^oirespourHigtoit'» 
Chhufrale de la France tons NapoUon, vol. x. 
chap. 6. 
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from ordinary laws, or supposiug that 
the common Father, " who sees with 
equal eye, as Lord of all/' the varied 
modes of worship of His di£ferent crea- 
tures, had interposed in a peculiar 
manner in favour of any particular 
church, we may, without presumption, 
rest in the humble belief, that the 
laws of the moral world are of universal 
application ; that there are limits to 



the oppression of virtue even in thitf 
scene of trial; and that, when a power, 
elevated on the ascendancy of passion 
and crime, has gone such a length as 
to outrage alike the principles of justice 
and the religious feelings of a whole 
quarter of the globe, the period is not 
far distant when the aroused indigna- 
tion of mankind will bring about its 
punishment. 



CHAPTER LXI. 



HABinMS WAR, AKD CAHPAIQN 07 1809 IN ABAOOK AND CATALONIA. 



1. Although the military power of 
France and England had never been 
fairly brought into collision since the 
commenoement of the contest, and 
both the government and the nation of 
Great Britain were, to a degree which 
is now almost inconceivable, ignorant 
alike of the principles of war with 
' land troops, and the magnitude of the 
resources for such a conflict which 
were at their disposal ; yet the forces 
of the contending parties, when a 
battle-field was at last found, were in 
I'eality much more equally balanced 
than was commonly imagined. France, 
indeed, had conquered all the states of 
continental Europe, and her armies 
were surrounded with a halo of suc- 
cess which rendered them invincible 
to the hostility of present power. But 
England and she were ancient rivals, 
and the lustre of former renown shone, 
dimly indeed, but perceptibly, through 
the darkness of present humiliation. 
It was in vain that the conquest of all 
the armies, and the capture of almost 
all the capitals of Europe was referred 
to by their old antagonists; the Eng- 
lish rested on the battles of Cressy and 
Azincourt, and calmly pointed to the 
imperishable inheritance of historic 
glory. Their soldiers, their citizens, 
were alike penetrated with these re- 

VOL. Ylil. 



collections; the belief of the natural 
superiority of the English to the 
French, in a fair field, was impressed 
on the humblest sentinel of the army; 
the exploits of the Edwards and the 
Henrys of ancient times burned in the 
hearts of the ofiicers, and animated the 
spirit of the people. The universal 
arming of all classes, under the danger 
of Napoleon's invasion, had spread to 
an extent of which the Continental 
nations were wholly unaware, the 
military spirit throughout the realm ; 
while the recent campaigns of the army 
in India had trained a number of offi- 
cers to daring exploits, habituated 
them to the difficulties of actual ser- 
vice, and roused again, in the ranks of 
the privates, that confidence in them- 
selves which is the surest forerunner 
of victory. The French journals spoke 
contemptuously of the British victories 
in the East, and anxiously invoked the 
time when "this general of sepoys" 
should measure his strength with the 
marshals of the Empire. But this 
feeling of security was founded on 
ignorance : the chief who had fronted 
the dangera of Assaye, was not likely 
to quail before the terrors of more 
equal encounter; and the men who had 
mounted the breach of Seringapatam, 
or faced the cannonade of Laswaree, 
P 
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had no reason to distrust themselves in 
the most perilous fields of European 
warfare. 

2. If the occasional faulty direction 
of the national resources when the land 
contest began, and, above all, the total 
ignorance of the value of time in war 
which universally prevailed, frequently 
led the British forces into disaster, 
and rendered abortive their greatest 
enterprises; the finnuess with which 
the struggle was still persevered in by 
the government and people, the noble 
spirit which dictated their national 
engagements, are worthy of the very 
highest admiration. Shortly after the 
Peninsular War broke out, and when it 
was still rather a tumultuary insurrec- 
tion than a regular warfare, proposals 
of peace were addressed by Alexander 
and Napoleon from their place of con- 
ference at Erf urth. The basis of this 
proposition was the principle of uU 
possidetis, and it received additional 
lustre from being sign^ by both these 
illustrious potentates, and acknowledg- 
ing the very principles for which Great 
Britain herself had formerly contend- 
ed. In answer to this communication, 
Mr Canning, the British minister for 
foreign affidrs, stated he would hasten 
to communicate to his allies, the King 
of Sweden, and the existing government 
of J^in, the proposals wMch had been 
made to him. " Your Excellency 
will perceive that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that his Majesty should receive 
an immediate assurance that France 
acknowledges the government of Spain 
as a party in any negotiation. With 
Portugal and Sweden, his Majesty has 
long had the closest ties; the interests 
of Sicily are confided to his care; and 
though he is not as yet bound to Spain 
by any formal instrument, he has, in 
the face of the world, contracted en- 
gagements not less binding and sacred 
than the most solemn treaties." To 
this it was replied by Russia and 
France, that " they had no difficulty 
in at once admitting the sovereigns in 
alliance with England to a congress, 
but that they could not admit the 
Spanish insui^gents. The Russian em- 
pire has always acted on this prin- 
ciple; and its Emperor is now, in an 



especial manner, called to adhere to it, 
as he has already acknowledged Joseph 
Buonaparte King of Spain."* This 
answer broke off the negotiation, and 
the King of England soon after issued 
a declaration, in which he announced 
the rupture of the correspondence, and 
lamented the adherence of the allied 
sovereigns to the determination not to 
treat with the Spanish nation, as the 
cause of its failure. 

8. The gallant determination thus 
expressed by the British government, 
to admit of no conferences to which 
the Spanish nation was not admitted 
as a party, was soon after put to a still 
more serious trial. Negotiations had 
for some time been pending for the 
conclusion of a treaty of alliance be- 
tween England and the Spanish gov- 
ernment^ which had been commenced 
as soon as the formation of the Central 
Junta offered any responsible party 
with whom such an engagement could 
be formed; and they were persisted in 
with unshaken constancy by the Brit- 
ish cabinet^ notwithstanding all the 
disasters which in the close of the 
campaign of 1808 had befallen the 
Spanish armies, and the capture of 
their capital by the forces of Napo- 
leon. At length, on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, Mr Canning had the satisfaction of 
signing a treaty of peace and alliance 
between the two states, by which it 
was stipulated that " the Kmg of Eng- 
land shall assist to the utmost of iSa 
power the Spanish nation in their 
struggle against the tyranny and usurp- 
ation of France, and promises not to 
acknowledge any King of Spain and 
the Indies but Ferdniand VIL, his 
heirs, or such lawful successors as the 
Spanish nation shall acknowledge; and 
the Spanish government engages never, 
in any case, to cede to France any part 
of the territories or possessions of the 
Spanish monarchy in any part of the 
world; and both the high contracting^ 
parties agree to make common cause 
against FVance, and not to make peace 
except by common consent." When it 
is recollected that this treaty was oon« 
eluded after the Spanish armies had 
been utterly routed and dispersed by 
* Bee Appendix, C; Chap, uel 
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the overwhelming forces of Napoleon, 
when their capital was taken, more 
than half their provinces overriin, and 
on the very day when the British forces 
embarked at Corunna, after their dis- 
astrous retreat from Leon, it must be 
admitted that the annals of the world 
do not afford a more sublime example 
of constancy in adversity, and heroic 
fidelity to engagements, on the part of 
both tiie contracting parties. 

4. Faithful alike to its least as to 
its most considerable allies, the British 
government at this period concluded 
A*new treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the Swedish nation, 
now exposed to the most serious peril 
from the invasion of their formidable 
(neighbour ; and threatened alike in 
Finland and on the Baltic by an over- 
'whelming force. Shortly after the 
treaty of Tilsit» and when this danger 
from Russia was foreseen, a conven- 
tion was concluded with the court of 
Stockholm, by which Great Britain 
4md Sweden mutually engaged to con- 
clude no separate peace, and the for- 
mer power was to pay an annual sub- 
sidy of £1,200,000 to the latter: and 
this agreement was confirmed by an 
additional convention concluded at 
StocUiolm a year after, by which it 
*was agreed that the subsidy should be 
fpaid quarterly, and in advance. But 
the pressure of external events prevent- 
ed the latter treaty from being long 
;acted on, and produced a change of dy- 
nasty in the Scandinavian peninsula, 
fraught with important consequences 
upon the general interests of Europe, 
which will be the subject of narrative 
in a future chapter, [infr(tf Chap. Lxx.] 

5. Another treaty, attended with 
important consequences, both present 
and future, was about the same time 
contracted between Great Britain and 
the Ottoman Porte. Since the conclu- 
sion of the peace of Tilsit, which deliver- 
ed over Napoleon's ally, Turkey, to the 
tender mercies of Russia, only stipulat- 
ing the lion's share for the fVench 
empire, and the consequent commence- 
ment of a bloody war on the Danube be- 
tween the two powers, which will here- 
After be considered, [infra. Chap, lxix], 
there was, in reality, no cause of hostil- 



ity between England and the court of 
Constantinople. They were both at 
war with Russia, and both the objects 
of enmity to France : they were natu- 
rally, therefore, friends to each other. 
Impressed with these ideas, the British 
cabinet made advances to the Divan, 
representing the mutual advantage of 
an immediate cessation of hostilities; 
and so completely had the treachery 
of France at Tilsit obliterated the irri- 
tation produced by Sir John Duck- 
worth's expedition, and undermined 
the influence of Sebastiani at Constan- 
tinople, that these overtures met with 
the most favourable reception. A 
treaty of peace was, in consequence, 
concluded between England and Tur- 
key, in the beginning of January, at 
Constantinople, which, relieving the 
Grand Seignior from all apprehension 
in his rear, or from the maritime 
power of Russia, enabled him to direct 
his whole force to the desperate con- 
test on the Danube. 

6. Nor was this treaty of less im- 
portance eventually to Great Britain. 
By re-establishing the relations of 
amity and commerce with a vast em- 
pire, bordering, along so extensive a 
frontier, the eastern states of Christen- 
dom, it opened a huge inlet for British 
manufactures and colonial produce, 
which was immediately and largely 
taken advantage of. Bales of goods, 
infinitely beyond the wants or con- 
sumption of the Ottoman empire, were 
shipped for Turkey, transported up 
the Danube, and finding their way, 
carried on mules and men's heads, over 
the mountain frontier of Transylvania, 
penetrated through all Hungary and 
the Austrian empire. Thus while 
Napoleon, intent on the Continental 
System, which absolutely required for 
its success the formation of all Europe 
into one league for the exclusion of 
British merchandise, flattered himself 
that by the treaty of Tilsit he had 
effectually attained that object, he had 
already, in the consequences of that 
very triumph, awakened a resistance 
which in a great degree defeated it; 
and in the aroused hostility of the 
Spanish peninsula and Turkey, seve- 
rally delivered up to his own and 
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Alexander's ambition by that pacifica- 
tion, had compensated Great Britain 
for the commercial advantages she had 
lost in northern Europe. 

7. But, although the constancy and 
resolution of the British government 
at this crisis was -worthy of the noble 
cause which they were called upon to 
support, it was not without great dif- 
ficulty that they succeeded in prevail- 
ing upon parliament and the people to 
second their efiforts. The dispersion 
of the Spanish armies, the &11 of Ma- 
drid, and the calamitous issue of Sir 
John Moore's retreat, had conspired in 
an extraordinary degree to agitate and 
discourage the public mind. To the 
unanimous burst of enthusiasm which 
had followed the outbreak of the Span- 
ish insurrection, and the extraordi- 
nary successes with which it was at 
first attended, had succeeded a depres- 
sion proportionally unreasonable. The 
|K>pulace, incapable of steady perse- 
verance, and ever ready to rush from 
one extreme to another, now con- 
demned government, in no measured 
strains, for pursuing that very line of 
conduct, which, a few months before, 
had been the object of their warmest 
eulogy and most strenuous support. 
The insanity of attempting to resist 
the French power by land; the mad- 
ness of expecting anything like durable 
support from popular insurrection; the 
impossibility of opposing any effectual 
barrier to Napoleon's Continental do- 
minion; his vast abilities, daring en- 
ergy, and unbounded resources, were 
loudly proclaimed by the Opposition 
party. A large portion of the press 
adopted the same views, and augment- 
ed the general consternation by the 
most gloomy predictions. To such a 
height did the excitement arise, that 
it required all the firmness of minis- 
ters, supported by the constancy of 
the aristocratic party, to stem the 
torrent, and prevent the British troops 
from being entirely withdrawn from 
the Peninsula, and the Spanish war 
being utterly extinguished by its first 
serious reverses. 

8. The debates in parliament on this, 
as on eveiy other occasion, exhibited a 
faithful picture of the sentiments en- 
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tertained by the people ; and are in*- 
teresting not merely as indicating the 
views adopted by the leaders of the op- 
posite parties, but as affording a true 
image of the opinions by which the na- 
tion itself was divided. On the side o£ 
the Opposition, it was strongly ax^ued 
by Lord Qrenville, Lord Grey, Mr Pon> 
sonby, and Mr Whitbread, " That ex- 
perience had now proved, what might 
from the first have been anticipated, 
that the Peninsula was not a theatre 
on which the British forces could ever 
be employed with advantage; with the 
Pyrenees unlocked, and the road be- 
tween Paris and Madrid as open as 
between Paris and Antwerp, nothing 
could justify our sending thirty ov 
forty thousand men into the interior 
of Spain to combat two hundred thou- 
sand. Such a measure can only be 
compared to the far-famed march to 
Paris, to which it is fully equal in wild- 
ness and absurdity.* It is clear it 
must rest with the Spaniards them- 
selves to work out their own indepen- 
dence, and that without that spirit no 
army that we can send can be of any 
avail. The cautious defensive svstem 
of warfare which the Spanish juntas 
originally recommended has been aban- 
doned, from the delusive hopes inspir- 
ed by the regular armies we chose to 

* Lord Orenville here alluded to an ex- 
pression of Lord Liverpool's, thenHrJenkin- 
8on, in 1793, that the allied army, after the 
fall of Valenciennes, should march direct to 
Paris. This saying was, for twenty vears 
afterwards, the subject of constant ridlculo^ 
by the Opposition party, and it was set down, 
by genenl consent as one of the most absurd 
ebullitions that ever came ih>m ^e mouth of 
man. Tet it is now admitted by Napoleon, 
and all the French military historians, that 
the observation was perfectly just, and that, 
if the Allies had held together and pressed 
on after that event, they would have taken 
the French capital, and terminated the war 
in that campaign. A parallel case, in domes- 
tic transactions, is to be found in Lord Castle- 
reagh's celebrated saying regarding "the ig- 
norant impatience of taxation," which never- 
theless it is now plain was entirely welb 
founded, as but for it the national debt would 
now have been entirely paid oflf, or reduced, 
to a mere trifle. So foUacious a guide is 
public opinion, when not formed at a dis- 
tance from the event, and with the benefit 
of the light which subsequent experience, 
calm discussion, and superior intellects^, 
have thrown on the question.— ^n<0, Chap, 
xin. S 40 ; and Chap. xu. S 24. 
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send them, and defeat and ruin have 
been the consequence. As if to make 
A mockery of our assistance, we have 
sent our succours to the farthest pos- 
sible point from the scene of action, 
and made our depot at Lisbon, where 
the French must have been cut ofif and 
surrendered, if we had not kindly fur- 
nished them with the means of trans- 
port to France, from whence they might 
be moved by the enemy to the quarter 
most serviceable for his projects. 

9. *' When the Spanish insurrection 
broke out, and the world looked on in 
anxious suspense on that great event, 
ministers took none of the steps neces- 
sary to enable parliament to judge of 
the measures which should be pursued. 
In the generous enthusiasm, the con- 
fidence and prodigality of the nation 
outstripped even the most sanguine 
wishes of ministers ; men, money, 
transports, stores, all were put with 
boimdless profusion at their disposal. 
How have they justified that confi- 
dence f Is it not clear that it has been 
misplaced? It was evident to every 
one that our whole disposable military 
force could not hope to cope single- 
handed with the immense armies of 
Napoleon ; and therefore it was their 
boimden duty, before they hazarded 
any portion of our troops in the cause, 
to be well assured that the materials 
of an efficient and lasting hostility ex- 
isted in the country. It was not suffi- 
cient to know that monks could excite 
some of the poorer classes to insurrec- 
tion, and that, when so excited, they 
evinced for a time great enthusiasm. 
The realquestion was, were they animat- 
ed with that general resolution from 
which alone national efforts could flow; 
and was it guided and directed by those 
influential classes, from whose exertion 
alone anything like steadiness and per- 
«everance could be anticipated? No 
proper inquiry was made into these 
subjects. From the agents whom 
ministers sent out, they got nothing 
but false or exaggerated information, 
cnore likely to mislead than to en- 
lighten; and the consequence has been, 
•t^Ett immense stores were thrown away 
or fell into the enemy's hands, vast 
subsidies were squandered or em- 



bezzled, and the entire fabric of de- 
lusion and misrepresentation fell be- 
fore the first shock of the imperial 
forces. 

10. "In the direction of our own 
troops, mismanagement was, if pos- 
sible, still more flagrant. Mr fVere 
was obviously not a proper person to 
be sent to Madrid to report as to the 
prudence or chances of success of Sir 
John Moore's advance into Spain: a 
military man should have been there, 
qualified to judge of the real state of 
the Spanish armies, and not expose the 
flower of the British troops to destruc- 
tion, from crediting the rodomontade 
of proclamations, and the representa- 
tions of interested supporters. When 
Sir John did arrive in Spain, in the 
middle of December, he came in time 
only to be the last devoured : all the 
Spanish armies had been dissipated be- 
fore the British fired a shot. After 
Napoleon had arrived at Madrid, the 
retreat previously and wisely ordered 
by the English general was suspended, 
and a f (»rward movement, fraught with 
the most calamitous results, commenc- 
ed. By what influence or representa- 
tions was that most disastrous change 
of measures brought about ? That was 
the point into which it behoved par- 
liament to inquire, for there was the 
root of all the subsequent misfortunes. 
Mr Frere's despatches at that time 
ui^d Moore to advance, representing 
the great strength of the insurrection 
in the south of Spain ; and that, if he 
would attack the enemy in the north, 
the Spanish cause, then almost desper- 
ate, would have time to revive. Incal- 
culable were the calamities consequent 
on that most absurd advice ; for such 
were the dangers into which it led the 
British army, that within a few days 
afterwards. Sir John Moore was obliged 
to resume his retreat, and if he had 
not done so, in twenty-four hours more 
that army would have been surroimded 
and destroyed. What has been the 
result of all this imbecility ? A shame- 
ful and disastrous retreat, which will 
influence the character of England long 
after all of us shall have ceased to live. 
We never can expect to be able to meet 
the four or five hundred thousand men 
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whom Bixonapartecan pour into Spain : 
when the opportunity was lost of seiz- 
ing the passes of the Pyrenees, and 
the Peninsula was inundated with his 
troops, success had become hopeless, 
and the struggle should never have 
been attempted." 

11. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Lord Liverpool, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and Mr Canning : ** The ques- 
tion now is, whether we are to record 
a public avowal of a determination not 
to desert the cause and the government 
to which we are pledged, and profess 
ourselves undismayed by the reverses 
we have sustained in that cause, which 
those very reverses have rendered it a 
more sacred duty to support. Those 
who inferred that the cause was des- 
perate on account of these reverses, 
were little acquainted with history, 
and least of all with Spanish history. 
There it would be found that nations, 
overrun just as completely as the 
Spaniards had been, had continued the 
contest for ten or twenty years ; and 
though constantly worsted in regular 
battles, had still, by perseverance and 
resolution, in the end proved trium- 
phant. The cause in which they were 
engaged was the most interesting to 
humanity ; it was a struggle for their 
liberty, uieir independence, and their 
religion ; for the homes of their fathers 
and the cradles of their descendants. 
Is nothing to be risked in support of 
80 generous an ally ? Is England, so 
renowned in history for her valour and 
perseverance, to be disheartened by 
the first reverse, and yield the palm to 
her ancient rivals, whom she has so 
often conquered even in their own ter- 
ritory, merely because she was for a 
time unable to withstand forces quad- 
ruple her own armies ? 

12. "It is a mistake, however, to assert 
that we have sustained nothing but 
disasters in the campaign. Was the 
conquest of Portugal ; the capture of all 
its fortresses, arsenals, and resources ; 
the defeat and capitulation of one of 
the best armies and ablest marshals of 
France, nothing for our first essay in 
Continental wwrfare? When we ad- 
vanced into Spain, it was to act only 
as an auxiliary force ; such was the 



express and earnest request of ihe^ 
Spaniards themselves, and it was the 
part which befitted the allies of so con- 
siderable and renowned a nation to- 
take. Spain had made an energetic: 
effort ; she had combated with a spirit, 
and constancy which had not distin- 
guished greater empires and more ex- 
tensive resources ; she had gained, 
triumphs which might put northern. 
Europe to the blush ; and, if she had, 
been unable to stand the first brunt of 
a power before which all the military 
monarchies of the Continent had sunk, 
it was imgenerous to reproach her with, 
her reverses in the hour of her misfor- 
tune, unmanly to be discouraged be- 
cause important victories have been 
followed by what may yet prove only^ 
passing clouds. It is in vain to attempt 
to disparage the efforts of the Spanish 
army and nation. Those are not des- 
picable victories which, for the first, 
time since the French Revolution broke 
out, had arrested the course of its 
champion's triumphs, and made the 
conquerors of northern Europe pass, 
under the Caudine forks ; those were- 
not contemptible national exertions, 
which drove a French army of a hun-^- 
dred thousand men behind the Ebro, 
and brought Napoleon with two hun- 
dred thousand more from the other- 
side of the Rhine. 

13. " Nothing can be more erroneous- 
than the opinion which has become- 
general since the late reverses, that 
the Spaniards cannot, under any dr^ 
cumstances, require our assistance ;. 
that if they are in earnest in the great., 
object of their deliverance, they must, 
work it out for themselves, and have- 
the means of doing so without the aid 
of British soldiers ; and that, if they 
are indifferent to it, no succour of ours, 
can achieve it for them. Such a pro- 
position soimdswell, and might per- 
haps be founded in truth, if Spain had 
a regular army to support and form a 
nucleus for the efforts of her enthusi- 
astic peasantry. But all history de- 
monstrates that the resistance of no. 
people, however resolute, is to be re- 
lied on for success in a protracted war- 
fare, if they are entirely deprived or 
the support and example of regular 
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annies. It is the combination of the 
two which makes a nation invincible. 
Spain has the one, but not the other; it 
is for England, so far as her resources 
will go, to supply the deficiency, and in- 
graft on the energetic efforts of newly- 
raised forces the coolness and intre- 
pidity of her incomparable soldiers. 
Unless such a nucleus of resistance re- 
mains in the Peninsula to occupy the 
French armies in one quarter, while 
oiganisation is going on in another, no 
efficient resistance can be expected, be- 
cause the patriot armies will be reach- 
ed and dispersed in every province, be- 
fore they have aoquired any degree of 
efficiency. How has eveiy English pa- 
triot mourned the neglect of the fkir- 
est opportunity that ever occurred of 
combating the forces of the Revolu- 
tion, by leaving the heroic Vendeans 
to perish under the merciless swold of 
the Republic ! Taught by past error, 
let us not repeat it, now that resist- 
ance of the same description has arisen 
on a much greater scale, and under 
circumstances offering a much fairer 
prospect of success. 

14. " The advance of Sir John Moore 
to Sahagun was neither undertaken 
solely on his own responsibility, nor 
solely on the advice of Sir Frere : he 
had previously, from intercepted des- 
patches from Berthier to Soult, ascer- 
tained that the latter would be on the 
Carrion on a certain day, and knew 
from thence that an opportunity was 
afforded of striking an important blow 
against that general when unsupport- 
ed by the other French corps. About 
the same time advices arrived from Mr. 
Frere, painting in the warmest colours 
the resolution of the people of Madrid 
to emulate the example of Saragossa, 
and bury themselves under the ruins 
of the capital rather than surrender it 
to the ^nch arms. Such were the 
concurring reasons which prompted 
the forward movement of the British 
general : and would not that gene- 
ral be unworthy of commanding Brit- 
ish soldiers who could hesitate, imder 
such circumstances, to advance to the 
support of his allies? On this occa- 
rion, the inestimable importance of our 
legidar troops in the war was distinct- 



ly shown. This well-conceived inva- 
sion, though effected only by twenty- 
five thousand men, by menacing the 
enemy's line of communication, par- 
alysed the whole hostile armies of 
Spain ; stopped at once the progress of 
the fSrench corps both towards An- 
dalusia and Portugal ; gave the troops 
and inhabitants of these countries time 
to prepare for their defence, and drew 
Napoleon himself, with seventy thou- 
sand of his best men, into a remote 
comer of Spain. But for this season- 
able advance, but for our assistance, 
the war would have been terminated 
in the first consternation consequent 
on the fall of Madrid. 

15. "The sending out transports and 
bringing the troops home was not the 
work of government : it was the con- 
sequence of a distinct requisition from 
Sir David Baird that he required them ; 
thirteen thousand men were relanded 
after being shipped in this country, in 
consequence of that demand, and the 
transports, to the infinite grief of gov- 
ernment, were sent out empty. But 
the cause of Spain was not yet desper- 
ate ; and it was just neither to that 
country nor to our own army, which, 
it was to be hoped, would yet prove 
the stay of Europe, to assert that its 
honour was gone for ever. All the 
energy of liberty, idl the sacredness of 
loyalty, still survived ; and the Span- 
ish revolution might yet be destined 
by Providence to stand between pos- 
terity and French deiBpotism, and to 
show to the world that amidst the 
paroxysms of freedom a monarch might 
still be loved. If we had been obliged 
to leave Spain, we had left it with 
fresh laurels blooming upon our brows 
— ^laurels more honourable in the sight 
of Qod and man, because more purely 
won, than if gained in the richest field 
of self -aggrandisement, or amidst the 
securest triumphs of selfish ambition." 
These generous sentiments, addressed 
to an assembly in a large proportion of 
whom the chivalrous feelings yet glow- 
ed, and who had recently caught the 
flame of patriotic ardour from the 
early glories of the Spanish war, proved 
triumphant with a great majority of 
the House ; and Mr Ponsonby's motion 
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fx a committee to inquire into the 
conduct of the campaign in Spain, was 
negatived by a majority of 93 — the 
numbers being 127 to 220. 

16. These debates, though they by 
no means assuaged the public excite- 
ment after the calamitous issue of the 
campaign, had at least one good efifect 
— that of demonstrating where it was 
that the real fault lay, and what should 
now be done to repair it. Nothing 
could be clearer, when the question was 
sifted to the bottom, than that the ad- 
Tance of Sir John Moore had been an 
able and well-judged step; that his 
subsequent retreat was alike necessary 
lind expedient ; that the withdrawing 
Napoleon's Guards from Madrid, and 
leading Key and Soult to Corunna, had 
saved the southern provinces and the 
cause of Spanish independence; and 
that, if there was any fault in its 
direction, it was in the unnecessary 
haste with which the retreat had been 
conducted — a venial error, the conse- 
quence of inexperienced troops and a 
long-established despondency, on mili- 
tary affidrs, in the public mind. The 
real error lay in abandoning the Pen- 
insula, if Corunna was no longer ten- 
able, and steering with the transports 
for England, instead of making for Lis- 
bon or Cadiz. Disorganised as the 
army was by the suiferings of the re- 
treat, it woiild soon have recovered its 
efficiency in the quiet of the Portuguese 
capital ; the immense stores sent out 
by England would have speedily re- 
placed its equipment and restored its 
matiriel; a sense of security, the ar- 
rival of reinforcements from home, 
would ere long have revived its spirit. 
The French marshals would have had 
little to boast of, if, after the whole 
Peninsular War had been paralysed for 
its destruction, and two of their corps 
had been drawn to the extremity of 
Galicia in its piirsuit, the English army 
had reappeared, a few days after, re- 
inforced by thirteen thousand fresh 
troops, at the rock of Lisbon ; and, 
from a still more formidable central 
position, threatened in flank their 
wearied and harassed troops, scattered 
from the Asturian mountains to the 
Sierra Morena. 



17. Impressed with these ideas, the 
English government, after a temporaiy 
hesitation tiU the decision of parlia- 
ment on the subject was known, took 
the magnanimous and fortunate resolu- 
tion stiLl to persevere in a land contest 
in the Peninsula, and to send out con- 
siderable reinforcements to PortugaL 
The troops, thirteen thousand strong, 
which had been prepared to reinforce 
Sir John Moore, were accordingly re- 
tained in the seaports to which they 
had been directed, and in the beginning 
of April sailed for Lisbon. The cona- 
mand of the expedition was given to 
Sir Arthur WeUesley, whom Mb great 
achievements in In(^, as well as his 
recent triumph in Portugal, clearly 
pointed out for that arduous duty. So 
shaken were the minds of all, however, 
by the recent Peninsular disasters, and 
so uncertain was even government of 
the state of Portiigal, that his instruc- 
tions directed him, if, on his arrival at 
Lisbon, he found that capital evacuat- 
ed by the British troops, to make for 
Cadiz. This calamitous event, fortu- 
nately, had not taken place : the stan- 
dard of independence still waved in the 
Tagus ; courageous efforts had been 
made during the winter in Portugal ; 
and on the 22d April Sir Arthur land- 
ed, amidst the acdamations of the in- 
habitants, at Lisbon, and commenced 
that career which has rendered his own 
name and that of his country immortal. 
He never re-embarked there again to 
steer for Britain : the days were passed 
when the English looked for safety to 
their ships : when next he set sail for 
England, it was from Calais with his 
cavalry, which had marched thither in 
triumph from Bayonne. 

18. To provide for the war on the 
gigantic scale on which during this 
year it was to be conducted, at once 
in Flanders, Austria, and Portugal, 
large supplies of men and money were 
requisite; and the attention of govern- 
ment was early and anxiously (tirected 
to these vital objects. It had long 
been perceived that the true nursery 
for the British army was the militia* 
which, being raised by ballot for home 
service only, did not excite the jealousy 
of a people too much attached to their 
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liberties to submit, save in the last ne- 
cessity, to conscription for the regular 
army. A bill, accordingly, was brought 
in by Lord Castlereagh, which soon 
received the assent of the legislature, 
which provided for raising twenty-four 
thousand men for the militia, by boun- 
ties of ten guineas each — and, if that 
temptation proved insufficient, by bal- 
lot — in order to replace an equal nimi- 
ber who had volunteered from that 
service into the line. This measure 
proved entirely successful The bounty 
for enlisting into the regular army was 
at the same time raised to twelve 
guineas ; and from that time till the 
close of the war no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in raising the requisite num- 
ber of men, without any forced levy, 
for both services— even to supply the 
vast consumption of the Peninsular 
war — so strongly was the spirit of the 
nation now roused against the usurpa- 
tions of France, and so widely had ike 
military spirit spread with the general 
arming of the people, which followed 
the threats of Napoleon's invasion. 

19. The raising of supplies for a year. 
When operations were contemplated on 
a scale of such magnitude, presented 
difficulties of no ordinary kind; but 
they were surmounted without any 
extraordinary addition to the burdens 
of the people. The war expenditure 
amounted to £53,000,000 ; the waysand 
means, including a loan of £11,000,000, 
being somewhat more. The total ex- 
penditure of this year, including the 
interest of the debt and sinking-fund, 
was £89,522,000, while the total in- 
come was £90,525,000. The regular 
army amounted to 210,000 men, ex- 
clusive of 80,000 militia; of whom 
100,000 were disposable in the Brit- 
ish Islands; and the navy, manned by 
130,000 seamen, numbered no less than 
1061 ships of war, of which 698 were 
in commission, 242 were of the line, 
T}eside3 42 building, and 113 of that 
4;lass were actually at sea. These num- 
bers deserve to be noted, as marking 
the highest point to which the British 
navy had yet reached in that or any 
other war; and indicate an amount of 
naval force far superior to that of all 
nations put together, and to which 



the world never had seen, and perhaps 
never will see, a paralleL* 

20. The first great success which 
occurred to elevate the hopes of the 
British after Uie disasters of the Pen- 
insular campaign occurred at sea. A 
squadron of eight sail of the line and 
two frigates, under Admiral Willaum- 
ez, had for some time been watching 
for an opportunity to elude the vigi- 
lance of the British cruisers and escape 
from Brest» in order to gain a genend 
rendezvous assigned them by the 
French government in Basque Roads. 
The object of this movement was to 
chase the British blockading squadron 
from before L'Orient ; liberatethe ships 
there, which consisted of three sail of 
the line and five frigates; and, with 
the united force of eleven line-of-bat- 
tle ships and seven frigates, make for 
Martinique, now threatened by a Brit- 
ish expedition, and for the relief of 
which the squadron had several thou- 
sand land troops on board. On the 
2l8t February they effected their ob- 
ject of sailing from Brest, immediately 
steered for &e south, and after some 
difficulty, owing to the narrow chan- 
nels and shoal -waters round the Isle 
d*Aix, the desired junction was effect- 
ed, and Willaumez found himself at 
the head of eleven ships of the line 
and seven frigates in Basque Roads. 
Thither he was immediately followed 
by the British squadron under Lord 
Gambler, which, being joined to the 
blockading force off L'Orient, amounted 
to eleven sail of the line. Alarmed by 
the approach of so formidable a fleet, 
the French vessels weighed anchor, 
and stood for the inner and more pro- 
tected roads of the Isle d'Aix. In per- 
forming this operation, one of their 
line-of-battle ships, the Jean Bart, 
went ashore and was lost. The Brit- 
ish admiral immediately followed, and 
anchored in Basque Roads, directly op- 
posite the enemy, with his frigates and 
smaller vessels in advance; and as the 
close proximity of the hostile fleets, 
and their confined anchorage, render- 
ed them in a peculiar manner exposed 
to attack by fireships, extraordinary 
precautions were adopted on both sides 
* See Appendix, D, Chap. x.xz. 
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against that much -dreaded mode of 
assault. 

21. The French fleet was now an- 
chored in a yery strong position. On 
one side they were covered by the 
Isle d'Aix, garrisoned by two thou- 
sand men, and batteries mounting 
thirty long thirty-six poimders and sev- 
eral mortars; while, on the other, the 
Isle of Oleron, at the distance of three 
miles and a-half, was fortified by sev- 
eral works, the guns of which nearly 
reached the range of those of the cita- 
del of Aix. Shoals also aboimded in 
all directions; and the French fleet 
was drawn up in two close lines, be- 
tween the protecting forts near the 
shore, in a situation not unlike that of 
Bru^ys at the Nile, with this difier- 
ence that the vessels in the second 
line were placed opposite the openings 
in the first, as at Trafalgar. As any 
regular action with the fleet seemed 
hazardous in such a situation, Lord 
Gambler suggested an attack by means 
of fireships, in which the admiralty 
readily concurred. Twelve fireships 
were immediately prepared with ex- 
traordinary expedition in the English 
harbours; and as most of the officers 
. consulted gave it as their opinion that 
the undertaking would be attended 
with great hazard, the execution of it 
was intrusted to Lord CooHKAini, who 
considered it as attended with little 
difficulty, and whose cool intrepidity 
and inexhaustible resources, long de- 
monstrated in a partisan warfare on 
the coasts of France and Spain, point- 
ed him out as peculiarly qualified for 
the important enterprise. He at first 
declined, from delicacy to the officers 
already in the fleet; but, being pressed 
by government^ accepted the command, 
and in the beginning of April joined the 
fleet in Basque Roads, whither he was 
immediately afterwards followed by the 
Mediator f ijgate, and twelve other ves- 
sels armed as fireships. 

22. The preparations being at length 
completed, the diffei*ent frigates and 
smaller vessels moved to the stations 
assigned to them, and, on the evening 
of the 11th April, advanced on their 
perilous service. The enemy being 
aware, from the arrival of the fire- 



ships, of what was intended, had mad» 
every preparation for repelling the at- 
tack. A strong boom had been drawn 
across the line of their fleet, at the dis- 
tance of 110 yards, composed of cables 
and chains twisted together, andsecuied 
by anchors at either end, of the enor- 
mous weight of five tons each; while 
the whole boats of the fleets seventy- 
three in number, were assembled near 
the boom, in five divisions, for the 
piirpose of boarding and towing away 
the fireships. The line-of-battle ships 
lay behind, with their top -masts on 
deck, and every imaginable precaution 
taken to avert the dreadful fate which 
menaced them. Nothing, however, 
could resist the daring of the British 
sailors, and the admirable skiU of the 
officers in direction of the fireships. 
The wind, which was strong, and blew 
right in upon shore, was as ^vourable 
as possible; and under its blast the 
fireships got under weigh, and bore 
down swiftly on the enem/s line, 
while the saUors in both fleets strain- 
ed their anxious eyes to di%cem the 
dark masses as they silently glided 
through the gloom. Lord Cochrane 
directed the leading vessel, which had 
fifteen himdred bairels of powder and 
four hundred shells on board; while 
the Mediator, under the able dhrection 
of Captain Woolridge, filled with as 
many combustibles, immediately fol- 
lowed. The admirable direction given 
the latter vessel, by its heroic com- 
mander, brought it down direct against 
the boom; and the whole fireships, 
which rapidly followed, made straight 
towards the enemy's fleet, amidst a 
heavy fire from the batteries on both 
sides, and the lin^ in front. Dauntless, 
indeed, was the intrepidity of the 
crews, who, during the darluiess of a 
tempestuous night, steered vessels 
chai^^ to the brim with gunpowder 
and the most combustible materials, 
right into the middle of a concentric 
fire of bombs and projectiles, any one 
of which might in an instant have 
blown them into the air. 

23. During the gloom of that stormy 
night, however, it was impossible 
even for the greatest skill and cool- 
ness to steer the fireships precisely 
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to the points assigned to them. The 
wind was lulled by the effect of the 
first explosions, and the consequence 
was, that many of them blew up at 
such a distance from the enemy's 
line as to do little or no damage. So 
resolute, however, were the captain 
ftnd crew of the Mediator to discharge 
the duty assigned to them, that^ after 
breaking the boom and setting fire to 
their yessel, they still held by her tiU 
she was almost in the enemy's fleet, 
and were blown out of the smp when 
she exploded, severely, though happi- 
ly not mortally scorched. Lord Ooch- 
rane's vessel, which led the way, though 
directed by that gallant officer with the 
most consummate skill and courage, 
was unable to break the boom till the 
Mediator came up, when it gave way. 
A minute thus lost caused her to ex- 
plode a hundred yards too soon, and 
without any damage to the enemy. No 
sooner, however, was the boom burst 
than the other fireships came in, wrap- 
ped in flames, in quick succession; and 
this awful spectacle, joined to the tre- 
mendous explosions of the Mediator 
and Lord Cochrane's vessel, produced 
such consternation in the fVench fleet 
that thoy all slipped their cables and 
ran ashore in wild confusion. The 
glare of so many prodigious fires, illu- 
minating half the heavens, the flashes 
of the guns from the forts and retreat- 
ing ships, the frequent flight of shells 
and rodcets from the fire-vessels, and 
the bright reflection of the rays of 
light from the sides of the French 
ships in the backgroimd, formed a 
scene at once animating and sublime. 
One fireship fell on board the Ocean, 
which carried the French admiral's 
flag, as she lay grounded on the shore: 
in an instant the flames spread over 
her. At this moment the Tonnerre 
and Patriote also got entangled in the 
fearful group: inevitable destruction 
seemed to await them all, when a sud- 
den roll of the sea threw the Tonnerre 
aside, and the fireship drifted past. 
When the day dawned at five o'clock, 
half the enemy's fleet were discerned 
ashore; at half -past seven only two 
were afloat ; and Lord Cochrane, who 
had regained his own ship, the Impe- 



rieuse, repeatedly made signal to Lord 
Oambier, who lay twelve miles off, to 
advance. The last bore, ''Half the 
fleet can destroy the enemy: eleven 
on shore." 

24. Success as splendid as that gained 
at the Nile or Copenhagen now await- 
ed the British admiral, and it had been 
brought within his reach by daring and 
skill not inferior to that of Nelson him- 
self. But Nelson was not at the head 
of the fleet. Inferior to none of the 
captains who followed that immortal 
flag in personal gallantry. Lord Qam- 
bier wanted the moral courage, the 
confidence in himself, which, in has- 
ardous circumstances, is requisite for 
decisive success in a commander. At 
ten minutes before six. Lord Cochrane 
had first made signal that half the fleet 
was ashore; and if the admiral had in- 
stantly weighed anchor and stood in 
to the roads, he would, at eight o'clock, 
have been within rea!ch of fire, when 
only two of them were afloat. Instead 
of this, he did nothing till half-past 
nine ; and then, instead of making the 
signal to move, merely called a coun- 
cil of war of flag-captains to come on 
board his ship. In consequence, it was 
not till a quarter before eleven that 
the fleet weighed; and then, having 
advanced half-way, it anchored again 
six miles from the enemy, in the be- 
lief that their ships could not be got 
off, and that it was hazardous, till the 
tide had risen higher, to venture &u> 
ther in amidst the intricate shoals of 
Basque Roads. The JBtna bomb and 
some frigates and lighter vessels were, 
however, moved on \mder the orders of 
Captain Bligh. Meanwhile the French 
evinced extraordinary activity in get- 
ting their vessels off the shore, and, aa 
the tide rose, several were floated and 
wurped up tiie Charente. 

25. Stung to the quick by seeing his 
noble prizes thus eluding his grasp, 
Loid Cochrane, with heroic gallantry, 
advanced himself to the attack in his 
frigate the Imperieuse. He was quick- 
ly followed by Captain Bligh witii the 
bomb and light vessels, and a heavy can- 
nonade was commenced on the most ex- 
posed of the enemy's ships. The Cal- 
cutta of fifty guns quickly siniok her 
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•colours to the Imperieuee, the Ville de 
Varsovie and Aquilon Boon after yield- 
ed to the concentric fire of the other 
frigates, and were burned as soon as 
the prisoners were removed; and the 
"Tonnerre was set on fire by her own 
crew, and blew up. So general was 
the consternation on the part of the 
•enemy, that another French seventy- 
four, the Tourville, was abandoned by 
its crew, and might have been taken 
possession of by an English boat's 
crew, which, unaware of its condition, 
accidentidly came very near. The In- 
•dienne frigate was also burned by the 
French. The other ships, however, 
though seriously injured, and two of 
ihem rendered unserviceable by being 
thrown ashore in the tempestuous gale, 
were by great efforts got afloat dur- 
ing the high tides which followed the 
strong westerly wind that prevailed 
during the action, and warped into 
.Mie anchorage in the upper part of 
the Charente. 

26. Lord Cochrane was deservedly 
made a Knight of the Bath for the 
.admirable skill and coolness exhibited 
by him on this trying occasion; and 
there cannot be a doubt, when the 
French accounts are compared with 
the English, that, if he had had the 
command of the fleet, the whole ene- 
my's ships would have been destroyed. 
Such as it was, the success was almost 
equal to that of Lord Howe in those 
^eas fifteen years before, and it would 
have thrown the nation into transports 
of joy at the commencement of the 
war. But Lord Nelson had spoiled 
the English for anything less than 
complete success; and murmurs soon 
began to spread against Lord Gambler 
ior not having in a more energetic 
manner supported Lord Cochrane on 
that occasion. These were soon mate- 
rially increased by the strong chaises 
openly advanced against the comman- 
der-in-chief by Admiral Harvey, the 
usecond in command, one of the bravest 
captains of Trafalgar, who burned with 
'desire to signalise himself against the 
enemy, and had expressed Ms opinion 
on the occasion perhaps with more 
frankness than discretion. Lord Coch- 
siane also intimated, that if the thanks 



of the House of Commons were moved 
to Lord Gambler, he would oppose it 
in parliament. The result was, that 
Admiral Harvey was brought to a 
court-martial for the words he had 
uttered, cashiered, and dismissed the 
service, though he was shortly alter 
restored for his gallantry at Trafalgar, 
with the genend approbation of the 
navy. Lord Gambler, after a protract- 
ed trial, was acquitted by his court- 
martial, and afterwards received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament, 
as well as Lord Cochrane and the other 
officers and men employed on the oc- 
casion. 

27. Napoleon's opinion on this mat- 
ter was decided. ** Cochrane," said he, 
"not only could have destroyed the 
whole French ships, but he might and 
would have taken them out, had the 
English admiral supported him as he 
ought to have done; for, in conse- 
quence of the signal made by the 
French admiral for every one to shift 
for himself, they became panic-struck, 
and cut their cables. Their dread of 
the fireships was so great, that they 
actually threw their powder overboard, 
so that they could have offered very- 
little resistance. Fear deprived the 
French captains of their senses. Had 
Cochrane been supported, he would 
have taken every one of the ships." 
Impressed with these ideas, the French 
Emperor brought the officers of his 
lost vessels to trial; and Lafond, the 
captain of the Calcutta, was condemn- 
ed and executed, and two others were 
sentenced to imprisonment. 

28. Lord Cochrane was, after the 
death of Nelson, the greatest naval 
commander of that age of glory. Equal 
to his great predecessor in personal 
gallantry, enthusiastic ardour, and de- 
votion to his country, he was, perhaps, 
his superior in original genius, inven- 
tive power, and inexhaustible resources. 
Theskilland indefatigable perseverance 
with which, during the Spanish war, 
when in command only of his own fri- 
gate, he alarmed and distracted the 
whole coast from Toulon to Barcelona, 
has never been surpassed; with the 
crew of a frigate, which did not exceed 
three hundred and fifty men, he kept 
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ten thousand of the enemy constantly 
occupied. It was his misfortune to 
arrive at manhood and high command 
only towards the close of the war, 
when the enemy's fleets had disappear- 
ed from the ocean, and the glorious 
opportunities of its earlier years had 
passed away: more truly than Alex- 
ander the Great, he might have wept 
that there no longer remained a world 
to conquer. His coolness in danger 
was almost unpandleled eyen in ike 
English navy, and in the days of Nel- 
son and Collingwood;* and his men 
had such confidence in his judgment 
and resources, that they would have 
followed wherever he led, even to the 
cannon's mouth. Unhappily for him- 
self and his countiy, he engaged with 
little discretion when ashore in party 
politics; he stood forth as a prominent 
opponent of government on various oc- 
casions, on which he unnecessarily put 
himself forward in contests with which 
he had no concern ; while his strong 
inventive turn led him, when unem- 
ployed, to connect himself with some 
transactions with which his heroic qua- 
lities had no affinity. 

29. In consequence of these unhappy 
indiscretions and connections, he was, 
towards the close of the war, brought 
to trvBl before the court of King's 
Bench, for a hoax practised for job- 
bing purposes on the Stock Exchange, 
and, under the direction of Lord EUen- 
borough, convicted andsentenced to im- 
prisonment and an ignominious punish- 
ment, the worst part of which the bet- 
ter feeling of government led them to 
remit. The result was, that the hero 
of Basque Roads was dismissed the 
navy, bereft of his honours, and driven 
into the service of the South Ameri- 
can republics, where his exploits, of 
the most extraordinary and romantic 
character, powerfully contributed to 
destroy the last relics of the Spanish 
empire in that quarter, and establish 

* In Basque RoadB, a seaman, sitting by 
Lord Cochrane's side in the boat, was killed 
by a cannon-shot from one of the French 
Teasels, when in the act of looking through 
a telescope at the enemy's fleet. Without 
saying a word, or averting his eye. Cochrane 
took the instrument out of the dead man's 
hand, and completed the obMrration. 



the doubtful ascendancy of democratic 
fervour. But in a free country no deed 
of injustice, whether populiur or min- 
isterial, can permanently blast a noble 
character. With the changes of time, 
the power which had oppressed Eng- 
land's greatest existing naval hero 
passed away : another generation sue- 
ceeded, to which his exploits were an 
object of admiration, his weaknesses 
of forgiveness, his wrongs of commis- 
eration. One of the most deservedly 
popular acts of the new ministry, which 
succeeded to the helm after the over- 
throw of the Tory administration, was 
to restore him to the rank and the 
honours of which he had been de- 
prived; and there remains now, to- 
the historian, only the grateful duty 
of lending his humble eflforts to aid 
in rescuing from unmerited obloquy 
the victim of aristocratic, as he has 
frequently done those of popular in* 
justice.+ 

80. The defeat and blockade of the 
French squadron in Basque Roads was 
quickly felt in the capture of the French 
West India Islands, to relieve which 
was the object of its ill-fated sortie 
from Brest harbour. A British expe- 
dition sailed from Jamaica, and appear>- 

t Lord (Cochrane was tried for alleged ac- 
cession to the Stock Ezchaoge hoax, before 
a most able and powerful judge. Lord Ellen- 
borough, and, bemg convicted, was sentenced 
to imprisonment and the pillory. There can 
be no doubt that the evidence tending to* 
connect him with the focts charged was of a 
very strong, though chiefly of a drcumstan- 
tial kind, and the judge was constrained to 
exhibit the case in an unfavourable light 
against the accused to the jxxry. Yet the 
author, after hearing Lord Cochrane deliver 
his defence in the Bouse of Commons, on 
July 7, 1814, has never entertained a doubt 
of his innocence ; and, even if the facts 
charged had been distinctly brought hom» 
to him, it was surely a most unwarrantable- 
stretch to sentence to the degrading pimish- 
ment of the pillory so heroic a character, 
especially for a proceeding involving no- 
moral turpitude, and rarely, if ever, before 
or since, made the object of punishment. 
This part of the sentence was Immediately- 
and most properly remitted by government ; 
but the result of the trial himipf heavy on the 
hero of Basque Roads in this coimtry for 
twenty years afterwards. In 1847 he vros, 
from the general sense now entertained of 
the injustice he had undergone, restored to 
his rank in the navy and to the honours of 
the Bath, with the unanimous approval of 
the nation. 
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ed off Martinique in the end of Janu- 
ary. The landing was effected with- 
out any resistance ; and the enemy 
having been defeated in a general ac- 
tion some days after, they were shut 
up in Fort Bourbon, the principal 
stronghold in the island, which shortly 
after surrendered at discretion, with 
three thousand men. This was fol- 
lowed, some months afterwards, by a 
successful .descent on the colony and 
fortress of St Domingo, which, with 
two battalions of infantry, were taken 
by General CarmichaeL Cayenne was 
alBo reduced ; so that, as Cuba and the 
other Spanish settlements in those lati- 
tudes were now allied colonies, the 
French flag was entirely^ excluded from 
the West Indies. 

31. The Isle of France in the Indian 
ocean was at the same time strictly 
blockaded, and, it was foreseen, must 
ere long capitulate ; the Isle of Bour- 
bon surrendered on the 21st Septem- 
l>er; the French settlement on the 
Senegal river, on the western coast of 
Africa, had fallen into the hands of 
the English; and preparations were 
.making on a great scale for an attack 
on Batavia, and the important island 
of Java in the Indian archipelago. 
Thus, in every direction, the last dis- 
tant settlements of Napoleon were fall- 
ing into the hands of the British ; and, 
at the time when the triumphant 
conclusion of the Austrian war seemed 
to give him the undisputed command 
of continental Europe, the maritime 
superiority of England was producing 
its natural results, in the successive 
acquisition of the whole colonies of the 
^lobe. 

82. Important success also attended 
the British arms, both by sea and land, 
in the Mediterranean. A powerful 
naval expedition was despatched in 
autumn, by Lord Collingwood, with 
sixteen hundred land troops on board, 
who, after a slight resistance, made 
themselves masters of the seven islands 
of Zante, Cephalonia, Corfu, &c., which 
were permanently placed under the 
protection and sway of Great Britain. 
The importance of this acquisition was 
not at that period perceived; but it 
\pas instantly felt by Napoleon, whose 



views for the prosecution of the mari- 
time contest were essentially wound 
up with the extension of his naval 
power in the Archipelago. By giving 
Great Britain a permanent footing in 
the neighbourhood of Greece, and the 
command of Corfu, the finest harbour 
and strongest fortress in the Adriatic, 
it powerfully contributed in the end 
to counterbalance the influence of the 
cabinet of St Petersburg in that quar- 
ter, and may be regarded as the first 
step in a series of events linked to- 
gether by a chain of necessary though 
unperceived connection — ^the Greek Re- 
volution — the battle of Navarino — ^the 
prostration of Turkey — ^the establish- 
ment of a Christian government in 
Greece — the subjugation of Persia by 
Russia — and the rapid extension of 
Muscovite influence in Ehorassan. 
These events are destined, to all hu- 
man appearance, in their ultimate con- 
sequences, to roll back to the East the 
tide of civilised conquest — array the 
powers of the West in fearful coHision 
in Central Asia — and prepare, in the 
hostile effoi*ts of European ambition, 
that general regeneration of the tro* 
pical regions, which, for mysterious 
purposes, Providence has hitherto pre* 
vented from taking place by the deso- 
lating sway of Mahometan power. 

33. In conformity with the earnest 
desire expressed by the Austrian gov- 
ernment, that a diversion of consider- 
able magnitude should be attempted 
on the coast of Italy, an expedition 
was prepared in the Sicilian harbours 
in the course of this summer, to men- 
ace the coast of Naples. As usual, 
however, the British government were 
so tardy in their operations, that not 
only was a^nple time given to the ene- 
my to prepare for his defence at the 
menaced points, but it was utterly 
impossible that the attempt could have 
any beneficial effect on the vital line 
of operations in the valley of the Dan- 
ube. The fleet, having no less than 
fifteen thousand troops, half British, 
and half Sicilian, on board, did not set 
sail from Palermo till the beginning of 
June ; that is to say, more than a 
month after the Archduke John had 
retired from Italy, and the theatre of 
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contest between him and Eugene Beau- 
hamais had been transferred to the 
Hungarian plains. It at first met 
with considerable success. The island 
of Ischia, which forms so conspicuous 
an object in the bay of Naples, was 
assaulted and carried by the British 
troops: Procida was next taken, close 
to the shore, with a flotilla of forty 
gun-boats, fifteen hundred prisoners, 
and a hundred pieces of cannon ; while 
a detachment of the English forces, 
landing in the straits of Messina, took 
possession of the castle of Scylla and 
the chain of fortified posts opposite to 
Sicily. These advantages haid at first 
the effect of spreading a great alarm 
along the Neapolitan coast, and occa- 
sioning the recall of a considerable 
body of men whom Murat had detach- 
ed to the support of the Viceroy; but 
they led to no other or more durable 
result. This powerful British force, 
nearly as large as that which ^ined 
the battle of Vimeira, and which, if 
landed and skilfully brought into ac- 
tion, would probably have overthrown 
the whole army of Naples, was shortly 
after withdrawn without attempting 
anything farther, by the instructions 
of government, who intended this only 
as a diversion ; and the fortified posts 
at ScyUa, after being several times 
taken and retaken, were at length aban- 
doned to the enemy. This expedition, 
from its tardy appearance and incon- 
siderable exploits, could hardly be said 
to have contributed much to aid the 
common cause; but, from the alarm 
which it diffused through the Italian 
peninsula, it had a powerful effect m 
accelerating the ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion which has already been noticed, 
and may be regarded as the immediate 
cause of the arrest of the Pope, which 
in its ultimate effects produced such 
important results. 

34. A maritime operation, attended 
with more decisive results, took place 
in autumn, in the bay of Genoa. A 
detachment of the Toulon fleet having 
put to sea, with a view to carry suc- 
cours to the French troops in the bay 
of Rosas, which were cut off by the 
Spaniards from direct communication 
with their own country, they were im- 



mediately chased by Lord Collingwood, 
who blockaded that port; and, after 
a hard pursuit, the ships of war were 
forced to separate from the convoy, 
and three ships of the line and one 
frigate driven ashore, where they were 
burned by their crews, to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the 
British. Meanwhile the transports, 
under convoy of a frigate and some 
smaller armed ships, in all eleven ves- 
sels, having taken refuge in the bay of 
Rosas, under protection of the power- 
ful castle and batteries there, deemed 
themselves beyond the reach of attack. 
In that situation, however, they were 
assailed by a detachment of the Brit- 
ish fleet, imder the orders of Captain 
Hallowell, who at once formed i^e dar- 
ing resolution of cutting out the whole 
with the boats of the ships \mder his 
command. The arrangements for this 
purpose, made with the judgment and 
foresight which might have been ex- 
pected from that distinguished hero of 
the Nile, were carried into effect by 
Lieutenant Tailourwith a spirit and 
resolution above all praise. In sight 
of the fleet, the boats stretched out, 
the crews being at the highest point 
of animation, filling the air with their 
cheers: and rapidly advancing under 
a very heavy fire from the armed ships 
and batteries, carried the whole vessels 
in the most gallant style, and either 
burned or brought away them alL 
Brilliant, however, as these naval ope- 
rations were, they had no decisive effect 
on the issue of the war. The mari- 
time contest was already decided: at 
Tra£ilgar the dominion of the seas had 
finally passed to the British flag. It 
was at land that the real struggle now 
lay ; it was for the deliveiunce of other 
nations that England now fought ; it 
was on the soldiers of Wellington that 
the eyes of Uie world were turned. 

35. After the retreat of the English 
to Corunna, and the fall of Madrid, 
afiairs in the Peninsula appeared well- 
nigh desperate. In Fortu^ there was 
only a corps of eight thousand British 
soldiers, chiefly in and around Lisbon, 
upon whom any reliance could be 
placed. For though about six thou- 
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sand men, tmder Silyiera, lay in the 
northern provinces, and the Lusitanian 
legion, of half that amount^ on the 
north-eastern frontier, under the able 
guidance of the gallant Sir R. Wilson, 
y^t the composition of the forces of 
-which these detachments consisted, re- 
cently embodied and not yet fully dis- 
ciplined, was not such as to inspire any 
confidence as to their ability to con- 
tend with regular soldiers, or defend 
the country in the event of a fresh in- 
vasion. Their small numerical amount 
compelled Cradock, in the first instance, 
to concentrate his forces, which he did 
at Passa d'Arcos, close to the mouth 
of the Tagus, where he might be in a 
situation to embark with safety, if a 
serious invasion should be attempted. 
These dispositions, however, naturally 
spread the belief that the English were 
going toabandon the country,as they had 
doneOalicia ; and tumults broke out in 
various quarters arising from the dread 
of this anticipated desertion. Towards 
the end of February, however, the ar- 
rival of six thousand men from Eng- 
land, under Sherbrooke and Mackenzie, 
having augmented Cradock's force to 
fourteen thousand, he was enabled to 
take a position in advance, covering 
the capita], at Saccavino, which soon, 
by reviving confidence, had the effect 
of removing the public apprehensions. 
36. Affairs in Spain were still more 
impromising. The army of Blake, 
wMch had suffered so severely at Es- 
pinosa and Reynosa, had dwindled 
away to eight or nine thousand ragged 
and half-starved troops, without either 
stores or artillery, who with diflSculty 
maintained themselves in the Galician 
mountains : the remains of the soldiers 
of Aragon, about twenty thousand 
strong, had thrown themselves into 
Saragossa, where they were preparing 
to undergo a fresh siege. Castanos' 
men, who had come up from Andalu- 
sia, joined to some who had escaped 
from Somo-Sierra and Madrid, in all 
twenty-five thousand strong, were in 
La Mancha, and had their headquarters 
at Toledo ; while ten or twelve thou- 
sand disorganised levies at Badajoz 
formed a sort of guard for the Centi*al 
Junta, who had established themselves 



in that city after the fall of Madrid 
As to the new levies in Andalusia, 
Granada, and Valencia, they were as 
yet too ill-disciplined and remote from 
the scene of action to be capable of 
affording any efficient support to re- 
gular troops in the earlier periods of 
the campaign. And though, in Cata- 
lonia, there were at least fifty thousand 
brave men in possession of Gerona^ 
Rosas, Tarragona, Tortosa, Lerida»and 
a strong central range of mountains, 
yet they were fully occupied with the 
invaders in their own bounds, and 
without either seeking succour from,, 
or being able to afford succour to the 
neighbouring provinces, resolutely 
maintained on their own hills an inde- 
pendent hostility. % The patriot forces 
numbered in all scarcely a himdred 
and twenty thousand men, scattered 
over the whole extent of the Peninsula^ 
without either any means of uniting* 
with each other, any central authority 
to which they sdl yielded obedience, or 
any common object to which they could 
simultaneously be applied At Madrid, 
Joseph reigned with the apparent con- 
sent of the nation. Registers having^ 
been opened for the inscription of the 
names of those who were favourable 
to his government, no less than twenty- 
eight thousand heads of families in a 
few days enrolled themselves ; and de- 
putations from the municipal council,, 
the council of the Indies, and all the 
incorporations, waited upon him at 
Valladolid, to entreat that he would 
return to the capital and reassume the 
royal functions, with which he at 
length complied. 

87. On the other hand, the forces o£ 
Napoleon were much more formidable, 
both from the position which they oc- 
cupied, and the number and quality of 
the troops of which they were composed. 
Instead of being spread out, like the 
English and Spanish hosts, round an 
immense circumference, without any 
means of communicating with or sup- 
porting each other, they were massed 
together in the central parts of the 
kingdom, and possessed the inestimable 
advantage of an interior and compara- 
tively short line of communication. 
The total French force in the Penin- 
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Bula amounted, even after the Imperial 
Guard had departed for Germany, to 
two hundred and eighty thousand in- 
fantry, and forty thousand cavalry, of 
whom two hundred and forty thousand 
were present in the field with the eagles. 
Fifty thousand of this immense force 
protected the great line of communi- 
cation with France, which wasstrength- 
ened by three fortresses, and sixty-four 
fortified posts of correspondence ; and 
the corps were so distributed that they 
could all support each other in case of 
need, or combine in any common ope- 
rations. The northern provinces were 
parcelled out into military govern- 
ments, the chiefs of which oommimi- 
cated with each other by means of 
movable columns, repressed any at- 
tempt at insurrection, and levied mili- 
tary contributions on the inhabiAnts 
to the amount not only of all the wants 
of their respective corps, but in some 
cases including immense fortunes to 
themselves. Nearly the whole chaises 
of this enormous force were extorted 
from the conquered provinces. Soult, 
with twenty-three thousand effective 
men, lay at Corunna, while Ney, with 
fourteen thousand, occupied Asturias 
and the northern coast; Lannes and 
Moncey, with two corps, about forty- 
eight thousand strong, were charged 
with the siege of Sanigossa ; Victor 
was in Estremadura with twenty -five 
thousand ; Mortier, with as many in 
the valley of the Tagus ; Sebastiani, 
who had succeeded to the command 
of Lefebvre's corps, observed the ene- 
my's forces in La Mancha ; St Qrr, with 
forty thousand, was stationed in Cata- 
lonia; and Joseph, with twelve thou- 
sand guards, was at Madrid. 

38. The spirits of the Spaniards, 
which had been sunk to an extraordi- 
nary degree by the disasters of the 
preceding campaign, the capture of 
their capital, and the retreat of the 
English troops from Galicia, were first 
revived by the intelligence of the treaty 
so opportunely and generously con- 
cluded by Great Britain, at the mo- 
ment of their greatest depression, by 
which she engaged never to conclude 
a separate peace with Napoleon ; and 

VOL. Ym. 



by the resolution expressed in parlia- 
ment by the ministers, notwithstand- 
ing the gloomy forebodings of the Op- 
position, never to abandon the cause 
of Spanish independence. These cheer- 
ing announcements were speedily fol- 
lowed by deeds which clearly evinced 
an unabated resolution to maintain the 
contest. Measures were set on foot in 
Portugal, evidently preparatory to a 
protracted struggle. General Beres- 
ford had been appointed by the re- 
gency field-marshal in the Portuguese 
service, and intrusted with the arduous 
duty of training and directing the new 
levies in that kingdom. Twenty thou- 
sand of these troops were taken into 
British pay, placed under the direction 
of British of&cers, and admitted to aU 
the benefits of British upright admini- 
stration : the regency revived and en- 
forced the ancient law of the monar- 
chy, by which, in periods of peril, the 
whole male population capable of bear- 
ing arms were called out in defence of 
their country: numerous transports, 
filled with stores and muniments of 
war, daily arrived at Lisbon, which be- 
came a vast depot for the military 
operations of the kingdom. Finally, 
the landing of Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
with powerful reinforcements from 
England, was regarded at once as a 
pledge of sincerity in the cause, and the 
harbinger of yet higher glories than he 
had yet acquired. Reanimated by these 
vigorous steps on the part of their 
ally, not less than the breaking out of 
the Austrian war, and withdrawing of 
the Imperial Guard from the Peninsula, 
the Central Junta, which was now es- 
tablished at Seville, issued a spirited 
proclamation to their countrymen, in 
which, after recounting the propitious 
circumstances which were now appear- 
ing in their favour, they strongly re- 
commended the genend adoption of 
the guerilla system of warfare, and re- 
newed their protestations never to 
make peace while a single Frenchman 
polluted the Spanish territory. 

89. Saragossa was the first place of 

note which was threatened by the 

French arms. The vicinity of that 

place to the frontier of the Empire, its 
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commanding situation on the banks of 
the Ebro, the valour of its inhabitants, 
and the renown which they had ac- 
quired by the successful issue of the 
last siege, all conspired to render its 
early reduction a matter of the highest 
interest to the Emperor. After the 
disastrous issue of the battle of Tudela, 
Palafox, with about fifteen thousand 
regular troops, had thrown himself 
into that city ; but their number was 
soon augmented to thirty thousand, 
by the stragglers who had taken re- 
fuge there after that rout, to whom 
were soon joined fifteen thousand 
armed but undisciplined peasants, 
monks, and mechanics. The enthusi- 
asm of this motley crowd was incon- 
ceivable ; it recalled, in the nineteenth 
century, the days of Numantia and 
Saguntum. The citizens of the town 
were animated by the spirit of demo- 
cratic freedom ; the peasants of the 
country by that of devout enthusiasm ; 
the monks by religious devotion ; the 
soldiers by former glory— all by patri- 
otic fervour. By a singular combina- 
tion of circumstances, but one which 
frequently occurred during the Span- 
ish war, the three great principles 
which agitate mankind — the spirit of 
religion, the fervour of equality, the 
glow of patriotism — ^were fdl called in- 
to action at the same time, and con- 
spired to stimulate one common re- 
sistance. Thence the obstinate defence 
of Saragossa, and its deathless fame. 

40. The defences of the place had 
been considerably strengthened since 
the former siege. The weak or ruined 
parts of the wall had been repaired, 
additional i)arapetB erected in the most 
exposed situations, the suburbs includ- 
ed in new fortifications, barriers and 
trenches drawn across the principal 
streets, and the houses loopholed ; so 
that, even if the rampart were sur- 
mounted, aformidableresistance might 
be anticipated in the interior of the 
town. Qeneral Doyle, of the British 
service, had, ever since the termination 
of the first siege, been inde&tigable in 
his efforts to strengthen the place. A 
large quantity of English muskets was 
distributed among the inhabitants; 
ammimition, stores, and provisions, 



were provided in abundance ; the solid 
construction of the storehouses dimi- 
nished to a considerable degree the 
chances of a successful bombardment ; 
and one hundred and eighty guns, dis- 
tributed on the ramparts, gave token 
of a much more serious resistance than 
on the last memorable occasion. Such 
was the confidence of the Aragbnese in 
the strength of the ramparts of Sara- 
gossa, the unconquerable spirit of its 
garrison, and the all-powerful protec- 
tion of Our Lady of the Pillar, that, on 
the approach of the French troops to 
invest the town, the peasants from all 
quarters flocked into it, burning with 
surdour, and undaunted in resolution, 
so as to swell its defenders to fifty 
thousand men. But they brought 
with them, as occurred in Athens 
when besieged by the Lacedemonians, 
the seeds of a contagious malady, 
which among its now crowded dwell- 
ings spread with alarming rapidity, 
and in the end proved more &tal evea 
than the sword of the enemy. 

41. Palafox exercised an absolute 
authority over the city ; and such was 
the patriotic ardour of the inhabitants, 
that all his orders for the public de- 
fence were obeyed without a moment's 
hesitation^ even though involving tho 
sacrifice of the most valuable property, 
or dearest attachments of the people. 
If a house in the neighbourhood was 
required to be demolished to make 
way for the fire of the ramparts, hard* 
ly was the order given than the pro- 
prietor himself levelled it with the 
ground. The shady groves, the deli- 
cious gardens in which the citizens so 
much delighted, were laid waste by the 
axe: in a few days the accumulated 
wealth of centuries disappeared in the 
environs of the town, before the breath 
of patriotism. Pakfox's provident 
care extended to every department, 
his spirit animated every rank; but 
such was the ardour of the people that 
their voluntary supplies anticipated 
every requisition, and amply provided 
for the multitude now accumulated 
within the walls. Terror was sum- 
moned to the aid of loyalty, and the 
fearful engines of popular power, the 
scafibld and the gsJlows, were erected 
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on the public square, where some un- 
happy wretches, suspected of a leaning 
to the enemy, were indignantly exe- 
cuted. 

42. To attack a town defended by 
fifty thousand armed men, animated 
by such a spirit, was truly a formid- 
able undertaking; but the forces which 
Napoleon put at the disposal of his 
igenerals were adequate to the enter- 
prise. Two strong corps, numbering 
together forty-three thousand combat- 
ants,* present with the eagles, were 
placed under the command of Marshals 
Moncey and Mortier; and the opera^ 
tions of the siege began in good earnest 
in ihe middle c^ December. The for- 
tified outpost of Torrero was carried 
after a alight resistance, the garrison 
having wiSidrawn into the town ; but 
an assault, two days afterwards, upon 
the suburb in the same quarter, though 
at first successful, was finally repulsed 
with great slaughter by Palafoz, who 
hastened to the menaced point, and by 
his example powerfully contributed to 
restore the day. An honourable capi- 
tulation was then proposed by Mortier, 
accompanied with the intimation that 
Madrid had fallen, and the English 
were retiring before Napoleon to Uieir 
ships. But even this disheartening 
intelligence had no effect upon the re- 
solution of the brave governor, who 
replied, that if Madrid had fallen, it 

• Colonel Napier (Peninndar War, ii. 25) 
says, that the besieging force was only 85, 000 ; 
but this is a mistake, as the numbers proved 
by the Imperial Mustor-Rolls» published by 
-order of the French government, were as 
follows : — 

Third corps— Junot's— 

Infantry and cavalry, . . 22,473 

Artillery, .... 788 

Fifth corps— Mortier's — 

Infantry and cavalry, . . 22,607 

Artillery, 1,660 

Heavy artillery, officers and men, 542 

Engineers' establishment, . . 1,017 



Total, 



49,087 



Of the Third corps, only sixteen thousand 
-five himdred of the infantry and cavalry 
-were employed in the siege, the remainder 
l>eing devoted to keeping up the communica- 
tions; making the force actually employed 
in the siege forty -three thousand men. — 
Belmas. Joumaiuc des Sieges dam la Pinin- 
.«u2e, vol. ii. 333, 839; an official work of 
i^iroat accuracy and splendour. 



was because it had been sold, but that 
the ramparts of Saragoesa were still 
untouched, and he would bury himself 
and his soldiers under its ruins rather 
than capitulate. Despairing now of ef- 
fecting an accommodation, the French 
marshals completed the investment of 
the town on both sides of the river ; 
and the parallels being at length con- 
siderably advanced, a powerful fire was 
opened on the walls, especially on the 
convents of the Augustines, the Capu- 
chins and Santa Engracia, the only 
structures resembling bastions in their 
\diole circumference. 

43. Marshal Junot arrived and took 
the command of the besieging force on 
the 2d January. Every day and night 
thereafter was signaUsed by bloody 
combats. Sorties were daily attempted 
by the Spanish troops, and sometimes 
with success. But in spite of all their 
efforts the progress of the besiegers 
was sensible, and, by the middle of 
January, almost all the fortified posts 
outside the rampart had fallen into 
their hands. The feeble parapet of the 
wall was soon levelled by the French 
cannon ; and the heroic Spanish gun- 
ners had no defence but bags of eturth, 
whidi the citizens replaced as fast as 
they were shattered by the enemy's 
shot, joined to their own imconquer- 
able courage. The tHe-de-porU of the 
Huerba was carried with very little 
loss ; and though the bridge itself was 
blown up by the besieged, the enemy 
made their way across Uie stream, and 
from fifty-five pieces of heavy cannon 
thunder^ on the mouldering rampart, 
which in that place was so dilapidated 
as to give way after a few hours' bat- 
tering. But, meanwhile, the Span- 
iards were not idle. Eveiy inch of 
ground was resolutely contested, and 
the most extraordinary means were 
taken to keep up the spirits of the be- 
sieged. A report was spread by the 
generals, and gained impUcit credence, 
that the Emperor had been defeated, 
several of the marshals killed, and that 
Don Francisco Palafoz, brother to the 
commander-in-chief, was approaching 
with a powerful army to raise the siege. 
In truth, Don Philippe Perena, a gue- 
rilla leader, had succeeded in drawing 
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together six thousand peasants, with 
whom he kept the field in Aragon, and 
disquieted the rear of the French 
army. And although neither the num- 
bers nor composition of this force was 
such as to give them any serious alarm, 
the knowledge of its existence had a 
surprising effect in supporting the 
efforts of the besieged, who now stood 
much in need of such encouragement, 
from the crowded condition of the 
population shut up within the narrow 
circle of the old walls, and the fear- 
ful ravages which contagious maladies 
were making among the indigent and 
suffering multitude, driven into crowd- 
ed cellars to avoid the terrible and in- 
cessant fire of the enemy's bombs and 
cannon-shot. 

44, Matters were in this state when 
Marshal Lannes arrived, intrusted by 
Napoleon, who was dissatisfied with the 
progress made, with the general direc- 
tion of the siege, and the command 
of both the corps employed in its pro- 
secution. The influence of his master- 
mind speedily appeared in the increas- 
ed energy of the attacks, and more 
thorough co-operation of the troops 
engaged in the undertaking. Several 
nocturnal sorties attemptedbythe Span- 
iards to retard their progress towards 
the convent of Santa Engracia, which it- 
self formed a pzy)minent partof the wall 
towards the river, having failed to stop 
the besiegers, an assault on that quar- 
ter was ordered by Marshal Lannes on 
the 27th at noon. Two practicable 
breaches had been made in that quar- 
ter, and a third nearer the centre of the 
town, in the convent of Santa Engra- 
cia. The tolling of the great bell of 
the new tower warned the Saragos- 
sans of the approach of the enemy, and 
all instantly hastened to the post of 
danger. Hardly had they arrived when 
the assaulting columns appeared at the 
breaches: vast crowds of daring men 
issued from the trenches, and with 
loud shouts rushed on to the attack. 
Such was the vigour of the assault 
that, after a hard struggle, the French, 
though twice repulsed, at length suc- 
ceeded in making themselves masters 
of the convent of St Joseph; while, 
in the centre, the attacking column 



at Santa Engracia, after reaching the 
summit of the breach, was hurlecf 
headlong to its foot by a gallant effort 
of the Spanish soldiers. Returning 
again, however, with redoubled vigour 
to the chai:ge,they not only penetrated^ 
but made themselves masters of the 
adjoining convent, where, in spite of 
the efforts of the besieged to dispossess 
them, they maintained themselves till 
evening. All night the tocsin rang in- 
cessantly to call the citizens to the 
scene of danger, and devoted crowds 
rushed with indomitable courage to 
the veiy mouth of the enemy's guns ; 
but though they fought from every 
house and window with the most des" 
perate resolution, they could not drive 
the assailants from the posts they had 
won. 

45. The walls of Saragossa had now 
gone to the ground ; and an ordinary 
garrison, having lost its military de^ 
fences, would never have thought of 
prolonging the contest. But the valour 
of the inhabitants remained; and front 
the ruins of all regulated or acknow- 
ledged modes of defence emerged the 
redoubtable warfare of the people. Oir 
the very next day the commander of 
their engineers, San Qenis, a man of 
equal professional skill and resolution^ 
fell on the battery of Palafox. Though 
his manners were gentle, yet he had 
the true spirit of a soldier, and often 
said, " It is needless ever to cite me 
to a council of war in which there ia 
to be a question of capitulating : my 
opinion is, we can, under all circum- 
stances, defend ourselves." The French 
chief of engineers, La Coste, a young 
man of similar acquirements and val- 
our, perished at the same time; but 
the loss of their skilled talents w»s 
now of little moment. The dreadful 
war from house to house had com- 
menced, in which individual courage 
more than directing talent was re- 
quired. No sooner was it discovered 
that the enemy had effected a lodg; 
ment within the walls, than the people 
assembled in crowds in every house 
and building near the stinictures which 
they occupied, and kept up so in- 
cessant a fire on the assailants that 
for some days Lannes deemed it not 
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^dyisable to provoke an open combat, 
'but to confine his efforts to strength- 
<ening the posts he had won, and pre- 
paring the way for farther progress by 
the more certain methods of sap and 
.mine. Meanwhile the passions of the 
j)eople were roused to the very highest 
pitch by the dread of treason or any 
accommodation with the enemy; and 
popular vehemence, overwhelming all 
the restraints of law or order, sacri- 
ficed, almost every night, persons to 
the blind suspicious of the multitude, 
who were found hanging in the morn- 
ing on gallows erected in the Cosso and 
market-place. 

46. The enemy's efforts were di- 
rected chiefly against the convents of 
San Augustin and Santa Monaca, and 
a bk-each having been effected in their 
walls, they were carried by assault; 
but the assailants, having endeavoured, 
after this success, to penetrate into 
the principal street of the Cosso, were 
repulsed with great slaughter. Every 
house, every room in the quarters 
where the attack was going on with 
most vehemence, became the theatre 
of mortal combat. As the original 
assailants and defenders were killed or 
wounded, others were hurried forward 
to the spot. The dead and the dying 
.lay heaped upon each other to the 
height of several feet above the ground ; 
!but, mounting on this ghastly pUe, the 

! undaunted foemen still maintained the 
fight for hours together, with such 
• obstinacy that no progress could be 
made on either side ; and not im- 
frequently, while still fast locked in 
the deadly struggle, the whole — dead, 
dying, and combatants — were together 
blown into the air by the explosion 
of the mines beneath. Tet even these 
awful catastrophes were turned by the 
besieged to their advantage: the ruined 
walls afforded no protection to the 
French soldiers ; and, from the ad- 
joining windows, the Aragonese marks- 
men brought down, with unerring aim, 
every hostile figure that appearedamong 
the i*uins. 

47. Taught by these dangers, the 
French engineen diminished the chaise 
x>f powder in their mines, so as to blow 
up the inside of the houses only, with- 



out throwing down the external waUs; 
and in these half-ruined edifices they 
maintained themselves, and pushed on 
fresh mines and attacks. Still, how- 
ever, the convents and churches re- 
mained in the hands of the Spaniards ; 
and as long as these massy structure:^ 
were garrisoned by their undaunted 
troops, the progress of the French was 
not only extremely slow, but liable to 
continual disaster from the sallies, 
often successful, of the besieged, and 
the countermines with which they 
thwarted the progress of the subter- 
raneous attacks. Disheartened by this 
murderous, and apparently intermin- 
able warfare, which continued with- 
out intermlBsion, night and day, for 
three weeks, the French soldiers be- 
gan to murmur at their lot; they al- 
most despaired of conquering a city 
where every house was defended like a 
citadel, where every street could he 
won only by torrents of blood, and 
victory was attained only by destruc- 
tion ; the wounded, the sick, had fear- 
fully thinned their ranks; and that de- 
pression was rapidly spreading amongst 
them which is so often the forerunner 
of the greatest calamities. '' Scarce a 
fourth of the town," said they, "is 
won, and we are already exhausted. 
We must wait for reinforcements, or 
we shall all perish among these ruins, 
which will become our ovm tombs be- 
fore we can force the last of these 
fanatics from the last of their dens. 

48. But while depression was thus 
paralysing the arm of the besiegers, 
the miseries of the besieged were in- 
comparably greater. The incessant 
shower of bombs and cannon-balls 
which fell upon the town, had for a 
month past obliged the whole inhabi- 
tants, not actually combating, to take 
refuge in the cellars; and the close con- 
finement of so vast a multitude in these 
narrow and gloomy abodes, joined to 
the failure of provisions, and mental de- 
pression springing from the unbound- 
ed calamities with which they were 
surrounded, induced a terrible fever, 
which was now making the most dread- 
ful ravages. What between the devas- 
tations of the epidemic and the sword 
of the enemy, several thousands, in the 
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middle of Februaty, were dying every 
day; room coald not be found in the 
charnel-houses for such a multitude of 
bodies, and the living and dead were 
shut up together in thesesubterraneous 
abodes; while the roar of artillery, the 
explosion of mines, the crash of fall- 
ing houses, the flames of conflagration, 
and the alternate shouts and cries of 
the combatants, shook the city night 
and day without intermission above 
tiieir heads. Happy those who ex- 
pired amidst this scene of unutter- 
able woe! yet even they bequeathed 
with their last breath to the survivors 
the most solemn injunctions to con- 
tinue to the last this imparalleled 
struggle ; and from these dens of the 
living and the dead issued daily crowds 
of warriors, attenuated, indeed, and 
livid, but who maintained, with un- 
conquerable resolution, a desperate re- 
sistance. But human nature, even in 
its most exalted mood, cannot go be- 
yond a certain point. Saragossa was 
about to fall; but, like Numantia and 
Saguntum, she was to leave a name 
immortal in the annals of mankind. 

49. Such was the heroic spirit which 
animated the inhabitants, that it in- 
spired even the softer sex to deeds of 
valour. Among these Augustina Zar- 
agoza was peculiarly distinguished. 
She had served with unshaken courage 
a cannon near the gate of Portillo at 
the former siege, and she again took 
her station there when the enemy re- 
turned. "See general!" said she to 
Palafox when he visited that quarter, 
** I am again with my old friend." Her 
husband being struck by a cannon-ball 
as he served the battery, she calmly 
stepped into his place, and pointed the 
gun as he lay bleeding at her side. 
Frequently she was to be seen at the 
head of an assaulting party, wrapped 
in her doak, sword in hand, cheering 
on the soldiers to the dischaige of their 
duty. She was at length taken prisoner; 
but being taken dimgerously ill, and 
carried to the French hospital, she 
contrived to escape. A female corps 
was formed to carry provisions and 
water to the combatants, and remove 
the wounded, at the head of which 
WM Donna Benita, a lady of rank. 



Several himdred women and chil* 
dren perished during the siege, not by 
bombs or cannon - shot, but in actual 
combat.* 

50. Marshal Lannes, unshaken by 
the murmurs of his troops, was indc- 
fatigable in his endeavours to prose* 
cute the siege to a successful issue^ 
He pointed out to them, with justice^ 
that the losses of the besieged greatly 
exceeded their own, and that, even if 
the fierceness of their defence should! 
continue imabated, their destruction 
must speedily ensue from the united 
ravagesof famine and pestilence. Mean- 
while, intelligence arrived of the eva> 
cuation of Galicia by the English, and 
various successes in other parts of 
Spain; and these advices having some- 
what elevated their spirits, a general 
assault took place on tiie 18th on both 
banks of the Ebro. The division Gkzan 
burst with irresistible violence into the 
suburb on the left bank, which the- 
Spaniards had hitherto held; and push- 
ing on to the convent of St Lazar, 
which stood on the water^s edge, after 
a bloody repulse, made good their en- 
trance through an enormous breach 
which their artillery had made in it» 
walls. This important acquisition ren- 
dered the suburb no longer tenable; 
and its brave defenders were forced t<> 
retreat across the bridge into the town. 
Part effected their object, amidst a ter- 
rific fire of grape, bombs, and musket- 
shot, which raked them from both 
sides in rushing through the x)erilous 
defile ; the remainder, to the number 
of fifteen hundred, after vainly endea- 
vouring to cut their way through the 
dense masses of the enemy, were sur- 
rounded, and, having exhausted their 
ammunition, were made prisoners. This 

* "Upon the bulwarks now appeared bold 
That iearfUl bond that late for dread was 

fled; 
The women that Clorinda's strength behold. 
Their country's love to war encouragred ; 
They weapons got, and fight like men they 

would. 
Their gowns tuck'd up, their locks were 

loose and spread. 
Sharp darts they cast, and without dread 

or fear, 
Expos'd their breasts to save their fivtreas 

dear." 
Faistax's 7Mf», *'Ger. Llb.*zL 56. 
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was a fatal blow to the Spaniards. Fifty 
pieces of heavy artillery, placed in the 
abEUidoned suburb, played across the 
Ebro on the defenceless houses on the 
quay, and soon laid them in ruins. 
Before the besieged could recover from 
their consternation, Lannescommenced 
a furious assault on the monastery of 
the Trinity, near the University ; and, 
after a vain attempt to cany it by 
open force, the assailants succeeded in 
making good their entrance during the 
confusion occasioned by the explosion 
of a petard. At the same time, a 
mine, charged with sixteen hundred 
pounds of powder, exploded with a 
terrific shock near the Comic Theatre; 
and six mines had been run \mder the 
street of the Cosso, each of which was 
charged with three thousand pounds 
of powder, more than sufficient to lay 
that part of the city in ruins, and ex- 
pose naked and defenceless all those 
quarters which were still held by the 
patriots. 

51. Happily it was not necessary to 
have recourse to that extremity. Pa- 
lafox, who, from the commencement 
of the si^e, had discharged with heroic 
resolution the duties of a commander- 
in-chief, and though laid prostrate for 
nearly a month by the prevailing epi- 
demic, still held the keys of the city 
in his grasp, now perceived that fur- 
ther resistance was fruitless. His 
brother, Don Francisco, had not only 
been unable to throw succours into the 
place, but had been driven off to a 
distance, and the troops despatched 
against him had returned to reinforce 
the besieging host: the malignant fever 
daily made great ravages, among both 
the troops and the inhabitants; hardly 
nine thousand of the former remained 
capable of bearing arms, and the lat- 
ter were diminished in a still greater 
proportion; there were neither hospi- 
tals for the thousands of sick who 
crowded the city, nor medicines for 
their relief. In these circumstances, 
this noble chief, who was so reduced 
by fever as to be unable any longer to 
bear the burden of the command, and 
yet knew that, as soon as the ascen* 
dant of his character was no longer f elt^ 
iha resistance could not be.prolonged. 



took the resolution to send his aide-de- 
camp to Lannes to negotiate for a capi- 
tulation. 

52. The terms he contended for 
were, that the garrison should march 
out with the honours of war, and be 
allowed to retire to the nearest Span- 
ish army : but these proposals were, of 
course, rejected, and Lannes at first 
would only consent to protect the 
women and children. Don Pedro Ric, 
who, in the name of the junta of Sara- 
gossa, was intrusted with the negotia- 
tion, replied with great spirit, ''That 
would be delivering us to the mercy 
of the enemy: if that be the case, 
Saragossa will continue to defend her- 
self, for she has still weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and, above all, hands." Fearful 
of driving to desperation a body of 
men of whose prowess he had recently 
hod such ample proof, the French mar- 
shal upon this agreed to a capitulation, 
by which it was stipulated that the 
garrison should march out the f ollow' 
ing morning with the honours of war, 
and be conveyed as prisoners of war 
into France; the officers retaining their 
swords, horses, and baggage, and the 
soldiers their knapsacks ; that private 
I»t)perty and public worship should be 
respected, and the armed peasants dis- 
missed. Situated as the besieged were, 
these terms could not be regiunled but 
as eminently favourable, and an en- 
during monument of their heroic con- 
stancy. But such was the spirit which 
still animated the people, that they 
murmured loudly at any capitulation; 
and it was with difficulty that the rul- 
ing junta prevented an insurrection 
during the night, for the purpose of 
continuing the contest till tiie last ex- 
tremity. 

53. On the following day at noon> 
twelve thousand men, for the most 
part pale, emaciated, and livid in hue, 
marched out, and having surirendered 
their arms, which they had hardly 
strength left to hold, to their courage- 
ous enemies, were sent into the be- 
siegers' camp, where they received the 
rations of which they stood so much 
in need. The French troops then 
marched into the town ; and never had 
such a spectacle before been exhibited 
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in modem times. Six thousand dead 
bodies still lay unburied in the streets, 
among the fragments of buildings or 
around the churches. Half the houses 
were in ruins; infants were striving in 
Tain to get nutriment from their dying 
mothers ; from the vaults and subter- 
raneous rooms a few squalid persons 
of both sexes, like ghosts, were issuing, 
drawing the corpses, hardly distinguish- 
able save by their stillness from the 
persons who bore them. The pesti- 
lence spread almost visibly from those 
living charnel-houses, alike on friend 
and foe around. Fifty-four thousand 
human beings had perished during the 
siege, of whom only six thousand were 
killed by the sword or fire of the enemy : 
the awful plague had carried off the rest. 
Sixteen thousand sick, for the most 
part in a dying state, encumbered the 
town when hostilities ceased, and filled 
tiveiyquarterwithwoe. The French hfid 
three thousand killed and twelve thou- 
sand wounded during the struggle.* 
Fifty days of open trenches had been 
borne by a town defended by nothing 
but a single wall; half that time the 
contest had continued with more than 
forty thousand besiegers after that 
feeble defence had fallen, and the town, 
in a military sense, was taken. Thirty- 
three thousand cannon-shot and six- 
teen thousand bombs, had been thrown 
into the place ; yet at the close of the 
siege the assailants were only masteis 
of a fourth of the town ; thirteen con- 
vents and churches had been taken, 
but forty remained to be forced. It 
was domestic pestilence, not foreign 
arms, which subdued Saragossa. Mo- 

* Bogniat says the French loss was three 
thousand only, but without spedfyiug whe- 
ther it was killed, or killed and wounded; 
and it seems clear that i& was the former only 
— an obscurity which has misled many later 
writers. It is incredible that forty-three 
thousand French, headed by Lannes, should 
have been arrested for fifty days of open 
trenches, and six weeks of desperate con- 
flicts from house to house, by a resistance 
which cost them only three thousand men. — 
Bogniat, 49, 51 ; and Schepeler. Hitt. de la 
Ovtrre d'Egpagne^ ii. 1P5, 196. In fact, we 
have the authority of Suchet for the asser- 
tion, that Junot's corps in May, which, at 
the commencement of the siege, was twenty- 
three thousand strong, could only muster ten 
thousand men at its termination. — Svchst, 
ii. 14, 16. 



dem Europe has not so memorable a 
siege to recoimt; and to the end of 
the world, it will stand forth in unde- 
caying lustre, a monument of heroic 
devotion, which will thrill the hearts of 
the brave and the generous throughout 
every succeeding age. 

54. The lustre which the French 
arms justly acquired by the energy 
and perseverance which they had dis- 
played during this memorable siege, 
was much tarnished by the cruel and 
rapacious conduct of the chiefs by 
whom it had been concluded. Don 
Basilio Boggiero, the former tutor and 
present friend of Palafox, who was 
watching beside that heroic chiefs bed- 
side to administer to him the last con- 
solations of religion, was, bv the ex- 
press commands of Lannes, three days 
after the capitulation, dragged at mid- 
night out of the sick-chamber, and, 
along with Don Santiago Sas, another 
courageous chaplain, who had been dis- 
tinguished alike by his bravery in the 
former and the present siege, bayonet- 
ed on the banks of the Ebro, and their 
dead bodies thrown into the river. The 
French had the cruelty to exact from 
the woe-struck city of Saragossa, im- 
mediately after their entry, a contri- 
bution of fifty thousand pairs of shoes, 
and eight thousand pairs of boots, 
with medicines and every other requi- 
site for an hospital ; a service of china 
and fitting up for a tennis-court were 
demanded for the particular use of 
Marshal Junot. The church of Our 
Lady of the Pillar, one of the richest 
in Spain, was rifled by Marshal Lannes 
of jewels to the enormous amount of 
4,687,000 francs, or £184,000, the 
whole of which he carried with him 
into France, to 'the infinite mortifica- 
tion of Madame Junot, who conceived 
her husband had an equal right to the 
precious spoil, and who has, in her 
vexation, revealed the whole details of 
the disgraceful spoliation.t By way of 
striking terror into the monks, some 
of them were enclosed in sacks and 
thrown at night into the Ebro, whose 
t The clei^gy at first ofiered a third of the 
treasure, but this was refused by T/an n ea, 
who insisted upon the whole. Marshal Mor- 
tier, with a true soldier's honour, refiised any 
part of the plunder.— ITAbrantbs, xii. 221. 
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waters tlirew tbem ashore in the morn- 
ing, to the ntter horror of the inhabi- 
tants ; while Palaf ox himself, who was 
at the point of death when the city 
surrendered, was conducted a dose 
prisoner into France the moment he 
was able to travel, in defiance of a 
promise by Lannes to Ric, that he 
should be permitted to retire wherever 
he chose.* 

55. The whole moral as well as phy- 
sical strength of Aragon having been 
concentrated in Saragossa, its fall drew 
after it the immediate submission of 
the rest of the province. The impor- 
tant fortress of Jaca, commanding the 
chief pass from that province through 
the Fences into France, surrendered, 
with its garrison of two thousand men, 
a few days after the capital had fallen. 
Benasque, and some other places of 
lesser note, followed the example ; and 
before Marshal Lannes was summoned 
by Napoleon, in the middle of March, 
to join the Qrand Army in Bavaria, 
the conquest of the whole province, in 
a military sense, had been so far com- 

* Colonel Napier, after mentioning, what 
is correct, that for a month before the 8ieg;e 
terminated, Palafox had been constantly in 
«bomb>proof cellar, adds, Qi. 82.) that *' there 
is too much reason to believe that he and 
others of both sexes lived in a ttaU of ten- 
jualitjft forming a disgusting contrast to the 
wretdiedness which siirroimded them." No 
Authority is quoted for this assertion, and 
the author can discover none in any other 
historian. On the contrary, Cavallero, the 
Spanish chief of engineers of the siege, says 
— "The commander-in-chief, who, for a 
month, was not able to get out of his collar, 
Juid heen (Utadced by Vu terribU malady: he 
•could with difficulty watch over the affairs 
of his government He was sensible of his 
-weakness, and knowing well that the place 
could not resist long when the eneivy of the 
Saragossans ceased to be supported by the 
influence of his character, he sent his aide- 
•de-camp to the Duke de Montebello to propose 
a capitulation."— Cavallbbo, 140. AndTo- 
renu adds, "The General (Palafox) mu cat' 
ried dyvng from Saragossa, but they were 
forced to bring him back on account of the 
extreme toeaknesi under tokich Jie laboured." — 
ToREMO, Hist, de la Churre en Bepagne, il 254. 
Colonel Jones of the British engineers ob- 
servcfl^ ''Granting the palm of skill and 
-science to the besiegers, as seems their due, 
it cannot be doubted, that while heroic self- 
devotion, unshaken lo^^ty, and exalted pa- 
triotism are held in estimation among man- 
kind, the name of Palafox, blended with that 
■of Baragoesa, will be immortal."— Jokes's 
fihePmwtuJla, 1.1^. 



pleted, that nothing remained for 
Junot, who continued in command in 
that quarter; and preparations were 
commenced for an expedition against 
Valencia. 

56. While these important opera- 
tions were destroying all the elements 
of resistance in Aragon, Catalonia was 
becoming the theatre of a sanguinary 
warfare. At the close of the glorious 
successes of the preceding campaign, 
when Duhesme, as already noticed, had 
withdrawn to Barcelona after the failure 
before Gerona, there remained to the 
French in that province only that im- 
portant fortress, garrisoned by eight 
thousand men, and the citadel of Figu- 
eras, by four thousand, [ante. Chap. iiv. 
§ 48]. Napoleon, however, had no inten- 
tionof allowingtheeastemgateof Spain 
toslipfromhisgrasp; and even while the 
first siege of Qerona was still going for- 
ward, he was collecting a fresh corps at 
Perpignantorelievethosewho were shut 
up in Barcelona, and confided the direc- 
tion of it to Marshal St Cyr. That ac- 
complished officer took the command 
in the end of October. Napoleon's 
parting words to him were brief but 
characteristic: — " Preserve Barcelona 
for me; if it is lost, I cannot retake 
it with eighty thousand men." St Cyr 
crossed the frontier on the 5th Novem- 
ber, and advanced towards Rosas, the 
siege of which he immediately com- 
menced. His forces consisted at first 
of thirty thousand men, though they 
were some months afterwaxds aug- 
mented to forty- eight thousand ; but 
they were a motley group of Italians, 
Germans, and Swiss, upon some of 
whom little reliance could be placed, 
and the marshal felt great discourage- 
ment at entering witii such a force a 
mountainous province, where eighty 
thousand men were said to be in arms. 
But his forebodings were in a great 
degree groundless : the patriot force in 
the province was by no means in the 
brilliant condition which the Spanish 
journals represented. To the first burst 
of patriotic exertion had succeeded the 
usual depressing reaction when the ef- 
fort is over, and the necessity for sus- 
tained sacrifices and organised armies 
is felt. Great part of the peasanu had 
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returned to theirhomes; tholocal juntas 
were disunited, and had, in a consider- 
able degree, fallen into incapable hands. 
A large part of the prodigal supplies of 
England had been embezzled or misap- 
pUmI by the cupidity of the Spanish 
agents, to whom they had been con- 
signed; while the English co-operation 
from Sicily, which was anxiously looked 
for, had been intercepted, by demon- 
strations of Murat against Sicily, which 
had the effect of retaining Sir John Stu- 
art and ten thousand British troops in 
that island. 

57. Rosas, however, was too strong 
a place to fall without a yigorous re- 
sistance, and it was supported by means 
of defence such as rarely fell to the lot 
of the Spanish besieged cities. The Ex- 
cellent, of seventy-four guns, with two 
bomb-vessels, lay in the bay within can- 
non-shot of the town. Lord Cochrane 
came up in his frigate, the Imperieuse, 
in the middle of ^e siege ; and the for- 
tifications, though old, were regular and 
respectable. The citadel and the fort 
of Trinidad, a mUe and a quarter dis- 
tant, were the strongest points, though 
they were both commanded by the 
mountains rising above the town, and 
the garrison consisted of nearly three 
thousand men. The town, which was 
hardly fortified, was soon taken ; but 
the citadel and Fort Trinidad made a 
stout resistance. Heavy guns were at 
length brought up close to the latter, 
and a laige breach made in the ram- 
parts, upon which the Spanish gov- 
ernor declared the post no longer ten- 
able. But Lord Cochrane, who had 
just arrived, and to whose ardent spirit 
such scenes of danger were an actual 
enjoyment, immediately threw himself 
into it, and by his courage and re- 
sources prolonged a defence which 
otherwise would have been altogether 
desperate. Two assaults were repulsed 
by this intrepid officer and his un- 
daunted seamen with very great slaugh- 
ter. Meanwhile, however, a practicable 
breach was effected in the citadel; and 
a sally, attempted on the night of the 
8d, having failed to arrest the progress 
of the besiegers, the place surrendered 
with its garrison, still two thousand 
lour hundred strong, on the following 



day; but Lord Cochrane succeeded in 
getting the whole garrison of Fort Trin- 
idad in safety on board his vesseL 

58. Having his line of retreat and 
communication in some degree secured 
by this success, St Cyr moved on to the 
relief of Barcelona, where General Du- 
hesme, with eight thousand men, was 
shut up by the Spanish armies, and re- 
duced to great straits for want of provi- 
sions and military stores. It has been al- 
ready mentioned [an^e, Chap. LIT. § 49], 
that two roads lead from Perpignan 
to Barcelona ; one going through Host- 
alrich and Gerona, and the other by 
Rosas and the sea-coast. To avoid the 
destructive fire of the English cruisers, 
St Cyr chose the moimtain road; trust- 
ing to his resources and skill to dis- 
cover some path through the hills, 
which might avoid the fire of the first 
of these fortresses. On arriving at the 
point of danger, a shepherd discovered 
an unguarded path by which Hostalrich 
might be turned, which was accord- 
ingly done, though not without a very 
harassing opposition from the Spanish 
light troops. Next day, however, after 
the circuitous march was over, and he 
had regained the great road, he en- 
countered the main body of the Spanish 
army under Vivas and Reding, who had 
collected fourteen thousand men, half 
regulars, and half armed peasants, in 
a strong position at Cardaden, to bar 
his progress; while seven thousand 
men, under Lazan^ who had issued 
from Gerona, hung upon his rear, and 
Milans, with four thousand men, sup- 
I>orted by clouds of Somatenes, orarmed 
peasants, infested the wooded hills on. 
either flank. 

59. The French force on the spot was 
fifteen thousand infantry and thirteen 
hundred horse, while the whole Span- 
ish troops, if collected together, even 
after providing for the blockade of 
Barcelona, would have exceeded forty- 
thousand, stationed in a rocky and 
wooded country, traversed only by 
narrow defiles — a situation of all other» 
the most favourable for irregular or 
half-disciplined troops. Napoleon, in 
such circumstances, would have raised 
the blockade of Barcelona, as he did 
that of Mantua in 179^ and fallen with 
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his whole force on the invader, who 
could scarcely have escaped destruc- 
tion — a result which might have 
changed the whole fate of the cam- 
paign. But Vivas was not Napoleon, 
and the Spanish generals deemed no 
such concentration of all their means 
necessary. Elated with their advan- 
tages, they anticipated an easy victory, 
and were already, in imagination, re- 
newing the triumphs of Baylen. St Cyr, 
however, soon showed he was very dif- 
ferent fromDupont. Uniting his troops 
into one solidmass, with orders to march 
firmly on, without firing a shot, he bore 
down witii such vigour on the enemy's 
centre, that in half an hour they were 
totally defeated, with theloss of fivehun- 
dred killed and two thousand wounded, 
besides all their artillery and ammuni- 
tion. Lazan and Milans come up just 
when the action was over, and instantly 
retired to the shelter of Gerona and the 
mountains. Arrived two hours sooner, 
they might have inspired hesitation in 
the enemy's column, given time for 
their whole forces to come up, and 
Cardaden had been a second Baylen. 

60. Nothing now remained to pre- 
vent the relief of Barcelona by St Cyr, 
which was effected the day after, and the 
junction of Duhesme with his troops 
completed. The Spaniards had been so 
thoroughly dispersed by their defeat, 
that the general-in- chief. Vivas, had 
escaped by a cross mountain-path on 
hoArd one of the English cruisers; 
and Reding, the second in command, 
who was left in command of the f u^- 
tives, could with difficulty, two days 
afterwards, rally ten thousand foot and 
nine hundred horse to the south of 
Barcelona. In a few days, however, 
these troops swelled to twenty thou- 
sand men, and took post at Molinos del 
Bey, where, at daybreak on the 21st, 
they were attacked by St Cyr with such 
vigour, that in half an hour they were 
totally routed, and dispersed in every 
direction. Such was the swiftness of 
their flight that few were killed or 
wounded; but twelve hundred were 
made prisoners, and all their maga- 
zines, stores, ammunition, and artil- 
lery, fell into the hands of the victors. 
Among these were fifty pieces of can- 



non, three millions of cartridges, sixty 
thousand pounds of powder, and a ma- 
gazine containing thirty thousand stand 
of English arms. The whole open coun- 
try was, after this great defeat, aban- 
doned by the Spaniards : twelve thou- 
sand took refuge in the utmost disor- 
der in Tarragona, wMle five thousand 
fled to the mountains in the interior, 
where they conferred the command on 
Reding, who, imdismayed by so many 
disasters, immediately commenced, 
with unshaken constancy, the reor- 
ganisation of his tumultuary forces. 
But the discouragement of the province 
was extreme ; and Lord Collingwood, 
who, from the British fleet off the coast,, 
took a cool survey of the state of af- 
fairs, at once saw through the exag- 
gerated accounts of the Spanish autho- 
rities, and declared that the elements- 
of resistance in that province were all 
but dissolved. 

61. These disasters in Catalonia pow- 
erfully accelerated the fall of Sara- 
gossa, by extinguishing the only force 
from which any relief to its distressed 
garrison could have been obtained. 
Thus far, therefore, the successes of 
St Cyr had been most signal, and the 
immediate reduction of the {nrovince 
might reasonably have been expected. 
But that able commander experienced, 
in his turn, the exhausting efiects of 
this interminable warfare for which, 
in every age, the Spaniards have been 
so remarkable. While he lay at Villa 
Franca refitting his troops, and form- 
ing a park of artillery out of the spoils- 
captured from the enemy, the Spaniards 
recovered from their consternation, and 
in several guerilla combats regained in 
some degree^their confidence in engag- 
ing the enemy. The junta at Tarra- 
gona, elected from the democratic party 
during the first tumult of alarm and 
revolt consequent on the defeat of Mo- 
linos del Rey, displayed the utmost 
vigour. Preparations for defence were 
made on such a scale as precluded all 
hope of a successful siege, and the 
confluence of disbanded soldiers whe 
had escaped from the rout soon raised 
the force within the walls to twenty 
thousand men ; while an equal force at 
I Qerona, and in the intervening moun- 
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-tains, debarred the French, all access 
into the hilly region to the westward. 
But a perception of their strength, 
notwithstanding all the disasters Uiey 
had experienced, again proved fatal to 
the Spaniards ; the cry for succour from 
Saragossa met with a responsive echo 
in the citizens of Tarragona and the 
breast of thebrave Reding, who resolved 
at all hazards to make an attempt for 
its relief. The plan which he adopted 
was ably conceived, and failed only 
irom the indifferent quality of the 
troops to whose execution it was in- 
.trusted. Fifteen thousand men under 
Castro, who lay outside of Tarragona, 
were to move forward so as to inter- 
.pose between St Cyr and Barcelona; 
Reding with ten thousand more, issu- 
ing from the town, was to assail the 
front; while the Somatenes, from all 
quarters, were summoned to descend 
from their hills to co-operate in the 
grand attack, from which the total de- 
struction of the enemy was confidently 
and universally anticipated. 

62. To withstand this formidable 
concentration of forces, St Cyr had 
nominally forty-eight thousand men at 
his disposal, but of these only twenty- 
three thousand were concentrated un- 
der his immediate command at Villa 
Franca in the Llobregat, the remainder 
'being either detached to keep up the 
communications, or sick and wounded 
in the rear. But such a body, under 
^uch a chief, had little to apprehend 
irom the ill-combined efforts of forty 
thousand Spaniards, in part irregular, 
.and dispersed over a line of fifteen 
leagues in extent. The moment that 
.St Cyr saw the enemy's forces accumu- 
lating round him, he took the judi- 
cious resolution to act vigorously on 
the ofifensive, and break the enemy's 
centre before their wings could come 
up to its relief. With this view, he 
broke up from Villa Franca with the 
•division of Pino, and joining his gene- 
rals of division, Chabran and Chabot, 
formed a force in all eleven thousand 
.strong. Early on the moruing of the 
1 7th, he commenced a vigorous attack on 
Castro's troops at Iguakda, who, being 
^jompletely surprised, were speedily put 
■to the rout; and baling thus bi*cken 



through the enemy's line, he left part 
of his force at that place, and advanced 
against Reding, who was issuing from 
Tarragona with ten thousand men. 
Though assailed by superior forces, the 
brave soul of Reding retreated with 
reluctance ; but he felt the necessity 
of doing so, and with great difficulty 
he contrived to collect the greater part 
of his army, about twelve thousand 
men, with which he slowly moved, 
hardly shunning a combat, towards 
Tarragona. On the following morn- 
ing, however, he encountered St Cyr 
with fifteen thousand men at Vails, and 
after a short combat was totally routed. 
Two thousand men were killed or 
wounded, the whole artiller^r taken, 
and Reding, who fought heroically to 
the very last, so severely wounded, 
that he had great difficulty in regain- 
ing Tarragona, where he socm after 
died. The loss of the French did not 
exceed a thousand men. Such was the 
popular ferment against Reding, when 
he arrived at that town, that he with 
difficulty escaped destruction from the 
populace, though he had discharged his 
duty better than any man in his army. 
63. After this decisive victory, the 
regular war in Catalonia was at an end ; 
and such was the general consternation 
which it produced, joined to the fall of 
Saragossa, of which intelligence was 
received at the same time, that, if St 
Cyr had pushed on immediately t>o 
Tortosa, it too would have fallen into 
his hands, almost without resistance. 
As it was, he made himself master of 
Reuss, an important commercial city, 
second only in size and importance to 
Barcelona, and containing ample re- 
sources of every kind. There were 
taken, also, several thousand sick and 
wounded, whom St Cyr, with generous, 
though perhaps not altogether disin- 
terested humanity, as he might hope 
thereby to transplant the seeds of pes- 
tilence into the place, sent into Tarra- 
gona to Reding ; a step which led to 
a convention, by which it was agreed 
that the wounded on either side should 
not be regarded as prisoners, but allow- 
ed to remain where they were, and 
rejoin their respective armies upon 
their recovery— an admirable antrnge- 
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xnent, which it is devoutly to be wished 
could be extended to all civilised war- 
fare. Want of provisions, however, 
compelled the French general to leave 
the neighbourhood of Tarragona, of 
which he was not yet in a condition to 
-undertake the siege; and, approaching 
the French frontier, he drew near to 
Yich, in order to make preparations 
for the siege of Qerona, which he medi- 
tated. 

64. Upon his retreat, the Somatenes, 
who had never ceased to maintain 
themselves in the mountains, even after 
the disaster of Vails, issued in all di- 
rections from their retreats, and, in- 
creasing in audacity with a few parti- 
san successes, not only regained posses- 
sion of the whole open country to the 
south of Barcelona, but pushed parties 
up to the walls of that fortress. The 
object of this movement was to lend 
a hand to a strong party within the 
town, who were conspiring to gain pos- 
session of some of the gates, and deliver 
them to the patriots ; and the English 
squadron, under Lord Collingwood, at 
the same time approached to co-operate 
in the enterprise, and cannonaded the 
works towards the sea. The enter- 
prise failed, however, from the acci- 
dental defeat of a body of the Soma- 
tenes, who were advancing towards 
the walls. But such was the alarm in- 
spired by this attempt, that Duhesme 
took the resolution of compelling all 
the principal Spanish functionaries to 
take the oath of allegiance to King 
Joseph; and upon their courageous re- 
fusal, twenty-nine of the principal citi- 
zens were forthwith sent prisoners to 
Monjuish, from which they were soon 
after despatched by St Cyr into France. 
This severity, however, so foreign to 
the usual character of that officer, failed 
in producing any efifect. On the con- 
trary, thef ortitude of these intrepidma- 
gistrates, in enduring captivity rather 
than abandon their sovereign and oath, 
spread the flame afresh over the coun- 
try. Tarragona, Lerida, and Tortosa, 
recovered from their consternation, and 
took separate measures for their de- 
fence; and the guerillas multiplied to 
such a degree in the mountains, that 
the French army was soon master of 



no ground but what itself occupied 
within the walls of Barcelona, or at 
Yich, deserted of its inhabitants on- 
their approach. 

65. To such a degree were the spirits 
of the rural population, especiaUy in> 
the mountainous districts, elevated by 
the retreat of St Cyr from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarragona to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, that Blake, who, on thei 
death of Reding, was appointed captain* 
general of the three provinces of Ara- 
gon, Catalonia, and Valencia, deemed 
the opportunity favourable for making- 
a forward movement, to recover his 
lost ground in the first of these pro- 
vinces. With this view, he advanced 
from the mountain region around Ler- 
ida, towards the plain of Aragon ; and* 
having arrived on the banks of the 
Cinca, a moimtain torrent which de- 
scends from the mountains on the 
Catalonian frontier to the Ebro, he* 
found eight companies of chosen in* 
fontry separated from the remainder 
of the brigade to which they belonged, 
and succeeded in making the whole 
prisoners. This success elevated the 
hopes of the peasantry in the highest de- 
gree, and encouraged Blake to attempt' 
the recapture of Saragossa and the 
entire expulsion of the French from 
the province. He was confirmed in 
the hope that this was practicable by* 
the great reduction of their troops on 
the Ebro ; Bessieres' corps having been 
moved to Valladolid and Old Castile 
in the beginning of April, to keep up 
the communications on the great road* 
from Bayonne ; and Junot's alone re- 
maining to make head against the Ara- 
gonese round Saragossa. Such had 
been the ravages which the sword of 
the enemy and the pestilence conse- 
quent on the siege had made in the 
ranks of this corps, that at this time, 
instead of twenty-four thousand, who' 
crowded round its standards at the 
commencement of the siege, it could' 
not muster more than ten thousand 
combatants ; and they were in such a 
state of depression from the privations 
and dangers to which they had been 
exposed, that little reliance could be 
placed on them in presence of an enter* 
prising enemy. 
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66. Junot, who had been taken ill 
at this juncture, and had never re- 
coTered in the Emperor^s estimation 
his defeat by the English in Portugal, 
was superseded by Suchet, a young 
general of division, hitherto unknown 
in high command, but whose great 
exploits and almost unbroken success 
tluew a radiance round the declining 
years of the Empire. Louis Gabriel 
Suchet was bom at Lyons, on the 2d 
March 1772. His father was a silk 
manufetcturer, who had acquired con- 
siderable notice by his discoveries 
in his profession, and his services in 
several municipal situations. Young 
Suchet, in the first instance, received 
the elements of education at the Col- 
lege of Isle Barbe ; and in 1792, at 
the age of twenty, entered a corps of 
Lyonese volunteer cavalry. Soon he 
was appointed captain, and, after a 
short interval, chief of battalion in the 
regiment of Ardeche, with which he 
took part in the siege of Toulon, and 
had the good f ortime to make prisoner 
General O'Hara, the English governor 
of the fortress. After the reduction of 
that place, he was attached to the army 
of Italy, and took part in most of the 
actions of the campaigns of 1794 and 
1795, in the Maritime Alps. In the 
battle of Loano, his regiment captured 
successively three Austrian standards. 
Under Napoleon, in the Italian cam- 
paign of 1796, he was engaged in the 
principal combats which took place, 
especially those at Lodi, Rivoli, Areola^ 
and Castiglione. 

67. He was equally distinguished in 
the campaign of 1797 ; and, for his 
brilliant services at the combat in the 
gorge of Neumarkt in Styria, was named 
by Napoleon general of brigade on the 
field of battle. In 1798, he conducted 
himself with such ability in the inva- 
sion of Switzerland, that he was in- 
trusted with conveying the standards 
taken from the enemy to Paris ; and 
retained in Helvetia under Brune, in- 
stead of being sent into honourable 
banishment with Napoleon in Egypt. 
He was afterwai'ds warmly engaged in 
the campaign of the Alps in 1799 ; 
commanded a division under Joubert 
and Moreau at the battle of Novi; 



powerfully contributed, by his great 
abilities, to stem the torrent of dis- 
aster which there overwhelmed the 
French arms ; and finally brought the 
Austrians to a stand on the banks of 
the Var. After Napoleon's passage of 
the St Bernard, he pressed with vigour 
on the retiring Austrians, and took 
from them above seven thousand pri- 
soners. His division formed part of 
Lannes* corps in the campaign of Ulm 
and Austerlitz; and was equally dis- 
tinguished in that of Jena and Fried- 
land the year following ; so that» when 
the Spanish war broke out, he was 
already marked out by Napoleon for 
separate command and great achieve- 
ment. 

68. Though not of the school of those 
illustrious c^iefis, who, raised to great- 
ness during the struggles of the Re- 
public, afterwards sustained with such 
lustre the fortunes of the Empire, he 
was distinguished by a capacity which 
rendered him better qualified than any 
one of them to attain the summit of 
military glory. Unlike Murat^ Ney, 
and many other leaders, whose bril- 
liant actions were performed chiefly, if 
not entirely, when executing the orders 
of the Emperor, and when surrounded 
by the halo of his fame, he early 
showed remarkable ability in separate 
command, and evinced those resources 
in difficulty, and that resolution in 
adversity, which, more than the splen- 
dour of success, are the tests of real 
military greatness. He has been char- 
acterised by Napoleon as " the first of 
his generals ; as having grown in capa- 
city, in later times, in a manner which 
was altogether surprising:" and after 
making every allowance for the feelings 
which must have been roused in the 
Emperor's mind, by the manner in 
which he was deserted by many of his 
other marshals in the period of his 
adversity, enough remains durably 
engraved on the tablets of history to 
prove that Suchet was not undeserving 
of this eulogium. Nor were his civil 
qualities less remarkable than his mili- 
tary. The order and regularity which 
he introduced into the provinces which 
his arms had subdued, were justly re- 
garded as in the highest degree admir- 
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able; and while they completely re- 
lieved the imperial treasury of aU the 
expense of his armaments, they secured 
for him the gratitude and affection of 
the inhabitants subject to his rule, 
even at the very time that he was in- 
flicting the deepest wounds on the for- 
tunes of their country. 

69. The first essay in arms in Spain, 
however, of this celebrated chief, was 
unfortunate ; and so unpromising was 
the aspect of affairs, shortly after he 
entered on the command in Aragon, 
that nothing but the greatest courage 
and capacity could have saved the 
French cause in the province from 
total ruin. Collecting all the dispos- 
able forces which he could muster, to 
avenge the affront received on the banks 
of the Cinca, and stop the progress of 
the enemy in that quarter, Suchet 
issued from Saragossa, and soon came 
up with the enemy, who had made 
themselves masters of Alcaniz, which 
they occupied with twelve thousand 
men. The French general had eight 
thousand infantry, and seven himdred 
horse; but the superior discipline of 
his troops gave him hopes of an easy 
victory. The action began by an attack 
by the French on the Mount of Las 
Horcas, in the centre of the Spanish 
line, which was assailed by three thou- 
sand of their best men; but the assault 
was repulsed without much difficulty 
by Blake's infantry and artillery, and 
Suchet^ apprehensive of still greater 
disasters with troops so seriouidy dis- 
couraged, drew off, after a short com- 
bat. Such, however, was the disorder 
which prevailed, that though they were 
not pursued, a panic, originating in a 
false report spread by a drummer in 
the night, threw the whole army into 
confusion, and they fled pell-meU into 
Samper, as if utterly routed. In this 
disgraceful affair, the French lost near- 
ly a thousand men, the Spaniards not 
three hundred ; and such was the de- 
jected state of the troops, that Suchet 
was compelled to fall back to Sarar 
gossa, where it required all his moral 
courage to withstand the general cla- 
mour for a total evacuation of Aragon. 

70. Had the Spanish general been 
at the head of well-disciplined troops, 



who could be relied on for operations 
in the level country, he might, by 
Suchet's admission, have accomplished 
the entire expulsion of the French 
from Aragon; but the event proved that 
Blake judged wisely in not compromis- 
ing his army, which had still very little 
of the consistency of regular soldiers, 
and was almost destitute of cavalry, 
in the level plains of the Ebro. For a 
fortnight after the battle hedid nothing 
but march his troops from one position 
to another, sedulously endeavouring; 
during that period, to instruct them 
in the rudiments of the military art : 
and at length he deemed them suffi- 
ciently improved to hazard a conflict 
in the flat country. Suchet, mean- 
while, expecting a siege, had been 
strengthening the Monte Torrero and 
suburbs of Saragossa, on the southern 
bank of the Ebro, and strenuously en- 
deavouring to restore the spirit of his 
soldiers ; but the event did not put the 
strength of his fortifications to the test. 
In the middle of June, Blake, at the 
head of seventeen thousand men, ap- 
proached Saragossa, and the French 
general marched out with ten thousand 
men and twelve guns to meet him. 
The battle was fought under the widls 
of the capital : Aragon was the prize 
of the victor ; but the enthusiasm of 
the Spaniards, in such a situation, was 
no match for the discipline and now 
restored spirit of the French. Blake 
had imprudently detached five thou* 
sand of his best troops, under Areizaga, 
to Botorrita, with the design, at that 
time so common with the Spaniards, of 
surrounding the enemy; so that, for 
the shock of battle, he had only twelve 
thousand men to rely on, and they 
were decidedly inferior, not merely 
in the steadiness of the foot-soldiers, 
but in the number, and quality of the 
cavalry. 

71. He began the action by extend- 
ing his left, with the design of out- 
flanking his opponent; but this move- 
ment was qui<ily checked by a rude 
charge of Polish lancers on the flank 
of the advancing wing, which threw it 
back m disorder on the second line. 
Suchet took advantage of this success 
to move forward his whole centre and 
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right agiunst the enemy, at the same 
time refusing his left. A precipitous ra- 
vine separated the two armiesalong this 
part of the line; the French infantry 
plunged into the hollow, and, rapidly 
scaling the opposite heights, boldly 
advanced against the enemy. They 
were received, however, with so violent 
a fire of grape and musketry as drove 
them back into the shelter of the ra- 
vine. Suchet immediately reinforced 
the attacking troops by two battalions 
of Polish infantry, who again led on 
the charge. A violent storm at this 
instant arose, and concealed the two 
armies from each other, though sepa- 
rated only by a very short distance; 
but during this obscurity the French 
general was preparing his decisive 
movement, and no sooner had it 
cleared away than he made a rapid 
charge, with two regiments of horse, 
on the Spanish right, overthrew their 
cavalry, which were stationed there, 
and got possession of a bridge in the 
rear, by which the retreat of the army 
could alone be effected. The victori- 
ous horse now turned fiercely, sup- 
ported by the infantry of the left, 
which quickly came up, on the Span- 
ish centre, which nevertheless resisted 
bravely, and, by the aid of its nimier- 
ous artillery, for long made good its 
ground i^gainst the combined attacks 
of the French centre and right. At 
length, however, some regiments sta- 
tioned there, pressed at once in front 
and flank, having given way, the gene- 
ral ordered the whole to retire ; and 
the retreat by the bridge, the only one 
practicable for the guns, being cut off, 
they were all taken to the number 
of twenty. Favoured by the broken 
ground, however, almost all the troops 
withdrew in safety, and were rallied 
at night by Blake at Botorrita^ and 
reunited to Areizaga, from whom, in 
an evil hour, they had been separated. 
The French lost about eight hundred, 
the Spaniards a thousand men in this 
battle; but it decided the fate of Ara- 
gon for the remainder of the campaign, 
and by its results restored the French 
superiority on both banks of the Ebro. 
72. It quickly appeared how com- 
pletely the spirit of the French army 



had been raised, and that of the Span- 
ish depressed, by this reverse. Kext 
day Blake, reinforced by Areizaga'» 
troops, was much stronger than when 
he had first fought, while the French 
were nearly a thousand weaker; and 
the artillery of the fresh division al- 
most compensated that which had been 
lost on the preceding day. Neverthe- 
less, Blake withdrew with these troops, 
still fourteen thousand strong, to Bel- 
chite; and Suchet, having by great ex- 
ertions collected twelve thousand men, 
followed and attacked them. The 
Spanish army was skilfully posted in 
a strong position among the sloping^ 
banks and olive groves which sur- 
round that town; Blake harangued hier 
men before the enemy came up, and 
they promised s vigorous resistance. 
Nevertheless, hardly had the fire com- 
menced when, a French shell having- 
fallen on a Spanish ammunition-wag- 
gon and blown it up, the nearest bat- 
talion disbanded and fled: the next 
immediately followed the example; 
the contagion ran like wildfire along- 
the whole line, and soon Blake was 
left alone with his staff and a few- 
officers. Such was the rapidity of 
their flight that few prisonera were- 
taken, and fewer still were killed or 
wounded; but the whole remaining- 
guns, ten in number, with all the cais- 
sons, fell into the enemy's hands, and 
the Spanisharmy was entirely dispersed* 
A few broken bands reached Lerida 
and Mequinenza in Catalonia, but the 
greater part returned to their homes, 
and the elements of all regular resist- 
ance were extinguished in Aragon for 
the remainder of the war. 

78. St Cyr, meanwhile, was actively- 
preparing for the siege of Gerona. 
The design of the Emperor was, that 
Verdier should be intrusted with the 
direction of the siege, and St Cyr with 
that of the covering army; but the- 
former of these generals, who had fail- 
ed at Saragossa, and was most anxious- 
to retrieve his character by a signal 
victory in the present instance, was 
imwilling to begin till assured of suc- 
cess, and urgent that his attacking- 
force, which did not at first exceed ten 
thousand men, should be reinforced 
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by a division of the general-in -chief s 
army. This proposal St Cyr at first 
refused, from a just sense of the risk 
to which such a small body as would 
remain to him would be exposed, in 
the midst of so vast a host of enemies 
as was in arms in Catalonia. There- 
upon ensued an angry correspondence 
between the two generals, which ter- 
minated in Yerdier appealing directly 
to Napoleon, who ordered St Cyr to 
place three thousand infantry, five 
hundred horse, and a corps of artillery 
and sappers, at his disposal — a dis- 
location of force which reduced the 
covering army to fifteen thousand 
men, and raised the besieging one to 
the same amount.* These reinforce- 
ments having left Yerdier without 
excuse for any longer delay, he re- 
solved forthwith to commence the 
siege, and the investment was com- 
pleted by the Spanish outposts being 
all driven in on the 1st June. But 
this disagreement between the two 
generals produced a coldness which 
essentially injured their mutual co- 
operation, and protracted, beyond what 
might otherwise have ensued, the du- 
ration of the siege. 

74. An untoward event occurred at 
this time, even on the element on 
which Qreat Britain had hitherto been 
victorious, which had a most calami- 
tous effect on the war in Catalonia. 
Notwithstanding the extreme vigil- 
ance and admirable arrangements of 
Lord Collingwood, Admiral Cosmao, 
with a valuable convoy, succeeded in 
eluding the English blockading squad- 
ron, and escaping from Toulon, from 

* The exact force employed by the bo- 
siegers in this memorable siege, and the 
covering army, was as follows :— 
Forces employed in the siege, viz. 
Infantry and cavalry, . . 14,456 
Artillery, , . . . . 1,362 
Do. 7th oorpa» .... 961 
Engineers, 814 

Total in the siege, . . . 17,093 
Army of observation, cavalry and 
iuiantry, 15,782 

Total, . 82,825 

-^Beucas, Joumaux dti SUget dans la PeniU' 
fKle, ii 650-665. 
VOL, VIIL 
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whence he made straight for Barce- 
lona, into which.be threw his supplies, 
and got back without sustaining any 
serious injury. The garrison of that 
important fortress, from being in a 
state of extreme want, especially of 
stores and ammunition, were, by this 
seasonable reinforcement, put in a 
state of such affluence, that they were 
not merely in a condition to sustain a 
long siege, but could spare ample sup- 
plies of stores of all kinds to the besieg- 
ing force at Gerona. The convoy which 
conveyed them, arrived safe there 
under the protection of six of St Cyr's 
battalions, detached for that purpose 
from the covering force; and by re- 
lieving the general -in -chief of all anx- 
iety in regard to Barcelona, enabled 
him to give his undivided attention to 
the important duty with which he was 
more immediately connected. 

75. " Whoever speaks of a capitula- 
tion or surrender, shall be instantly 
put to death." Such were the words 
of an order of the day, on the 5th 
May, with which Alvarez, governor of 
Qerona, announced his resolution to 
hold out to the last extremity. Nor 
did the spirit of the garrison and in- 
habitants fall short of these heroic 
sentiments. Animated by tJie recol- 
lection of their former glorious resist- 
ance, the citizens bad taken the most 
energetic steps to second the efibrts of 
the regular soldiers ; and had formed 
a corps, composed of the whole male 
population, without distinction of rank 
or age, whose duty vras to support, by 
every possible means, the defence of 
the garrison. There, too, as at Sara- 
gossa, the women, even of rank and 
station, were formed into companies 
to bear away and tend the woimded; 
and, at every breath of air, their rib- 
bons were seen to float amidst the 
bayonets of the soldiers. The patron 
saint of the town, St Narcissus, was 
declared generalissimo of the armies, 
and the utmost efforts were made to 
elevate the coiuuge of the besieged, 
by the belief that his celestial aid 
would extend the same protection to 
the town which he had already shown 
in the former siege, and as had been 
B 
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displayed five hundred yean before, 
when Philip the Bold, who besieged 
the place, had, accorcUng to the old 
chronicles, had his army destroyed by 
a miraculous cloud of locusts. Nor 
were more worldly means of defence 
neglected: the regular garrison of three 
thousand men was animated with the 
best spirit; the ramparts were plenti- 
fully lined with artillery, and provi- 
sions for a siege of many months* du- 
ration already provided. 

76. The fortress stands on a steep 
decUvitVy rising up from the right 
bank of the Ter, vmich terminates in 
a bluff precipice, on which are situated 
sevend forts which constitute the real 
strength of the place. The upper town 
is only defended by a single wall, fifteen 
feet high; the lower, which is more 
exposed, has the protection of a ram- 
part, wet ditch, and outworks. The 
crest of the hill is occupied by three 
forts, called the Capucins; and on the 
north, the town is commanded by a 
fort called Honjuich, standing on a 
rocky eminence, and separated from it 
by the valley of Qalligan. This iort, 
which had the advantage of bomb- 
proof casemates, cisterns, and maga- 
zines, was tolerably fortified, and was 
garrisoned by nine hundred brave 
men, resolved to defend themselves to 
the last extremity; while the rocky 
nature of the groimd round both it 
and the forts of the Capucins, render- 
ed the formation of approaches a mat- 
ter of great labour and difficulty. 

77. The first serious attack Of the 
enemy was directed against Monjuich, 
and the towers which formed its out- 
works were carried by assault on the 
19th June. About the same time, a 
convoy of a thousand cattle, destined 
for the garrison, fell into the bands of 
the French; and the near approach of 
St Cyr with his covering force, raised 
the troops which might be employed 
in the siege to thirty thousand men. 
After this, the breaching batteries con- 
tinued to thunder incessantly on the 
walls of the fort for a fortnight; and 
a large breach having been at length 
effected, an assault was attempted 
eai'ly in July, which was repulsed with 
severe loss. Three days afterwards, 



and when the breach had been en* 
larged, and the adjoining defences 
ruined by the incessant fire of sixty 
pieces of cannon, the attack was again 
renewed with a very large force; but 
although the French, in close column, 
twice returned to the assault with 
great courage, they were on both occa- 
sions repulsed. The Spaniards had so 
barricaded the summit of the breach, 
that it was impossible to surmount 
the obstacles, and the flanking fire 
of a half-moon and ravelin on either 
side tore the assailants in pieces, and 
finally drove them bade with the loss 
of a thousand killed and wounded. 
Taught, by this bloody repulse, the 
quality of the enemy with whom he 
had to deal, St Cyr now confined him- 
self to the surer operations of sap and 
mine, and a month was consumed in 
that subterraneous warfare, without 
any material progress being made in 
the reduction of the place. 

78. Meanwhile the French general 
carried by storm Palamos, a small 
town built on a rocky promontory 
running into the sea, a day's march 
from Qcrona, from which the besieged 
had occasionally derived supplies. The 
detachment necessary for this enter- 
prise and the accumulation of force 
around Qerona, having reduced the 
covering army on the side of Hostal- 
rich and Barcelona to eight thousand 
men, the Spanish generals, notwith- 
standing their numerous defeats, were 
tempted to try the relief of the place. 
While the preparations for this pur- 
pose were going on under the d&eo- 
tion of Blake, the mining operationB 
and fire of the besiegers against Mon- 
juich continued with such violence, 
that its buildings and defences were 
entirely ruined; and the fort, being 
no longer tenable, was evacuated in 
the middle of August, and the garri- 
son withdrawn into the town. The 
defence of this external post was of 
sinister augury for the ultimate issue 
of their undertaking to the besiegers ; 
for though garrisoned only by nine 
hundred men, it had withstood thirty- 
seven days of open trenches, two as- 
saults, had sustained the discharge of 
twenty- three thousand cannon -shot. 
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and two thousand bombs, and had 
cost the assailants three thousand men. 
Hardly one of the garrison was un- 
hurt;* five hundred had been killed 
or seriously wounded. Elated with 
this success, however, Verdier boasted 
in his public despatches that Gerona 
could not now hold out fifteen days : 
but in making this assertion, he under- 
rated both the resolution of the be- 
sieged and the resources of the Span- 
iaids for the relief of the place. 

79. Although the lower town was 
commanded in many parts by the fire 
from Monjuich and the forts of the 
Capucins, and its defences on that side 
consisted only of an old weak wall; 
yet the governor and inhabitants con- 
tinued to make the most resolute de- 
fence, and every inch of groimd which 
the besiegers gained, was won only by 
hard fighting and profuse bloodshed. 
Meanwhile, Blake having made his ar- 
rangements for the relief of the town, 
the attempt was made, and with per- 
fect success, on the 1st of September. 
Olaros and Rovira, two Somatene 
chiefs, had previously excited great 
alarm on the French frontier, by their 
attack on a convoy coming up to the 
relief of Figueras, which was constantly 
blockaded by the Miquelets ; and Blake, 
having concerted measures with them, 
drew near with nine thousand men 
from the side of Hostalrich; while 
four thousand infantry and five hun- 
dred cavalry, under General Oonde, 
with a convoy of two thousand beasts 
of burden, each laden with flour, un- 
known to the enemy, approached from 
the same direction, and Claros and 
Hovira threatened the besiegers' i)Osts 
on the north, from the side of Figueras. 
With such skill were these operations 
conducted, that the enemy found him- 
self assailed in every quarter except 
that by which the convoy was to enter; 
and St Cyr, conceiving that the rais- 

^ " A drummer had boon placed near the 
breach to beat the alarm when a shell was 
approachine. As he was doing so, a cannon- 
fsnot carried off part of his thigh, and lace- 
rated his knee in a dreadftil manner. When 
the attendants, however, approached to con- 
vey him to the hospital, he said, *No 1 though 
>7Vounded in the leg, I have still arms left to 
beat the drvira, and warn my friends of the 
ftpproach of bombs. '"—Toreno, 884. 



ing of the siege, not the revictualling 
of the town, was intended, drew ofif his 
troops to the points menaced, so com- 
pletely that the convoy entered safe, 
amidst the transports of the inhabi- 
tants, with hardly any fighting. After 
this success, Conde, having left three 
thousand of his men to reinforce the 
garrison, withdrew in safety with the 
remainder to Hostalrich, whither Blake 
soon after retired with the bulk of his 
forces. 

80. To have relieved the besieged in 
presence of fifteen thousand disposable 
French troops, headed by such a gene- 
ral as St Cyr, with soldiers discouraged 
by repeated defeats, was no small sub- 
ject of congratulation to the Spaniards, 
and reflected great credit on the com- . 
binations and skill of Blake. But it 
speedily appeared that the supplies 
iius received, without having g^ven 
them the means of permanent deliver- 
ance, had only prolonged for an addi- 
tional period the duration of their suf- 
ferings. The supply of provisions in- 
troduced, taking into view the num- 
ber of extra mouths brought along 
with them, did not exceed a fortnight's 
consumption; and the spirits of the 
besieged, which had been elevated to 
an extraordinary degree by the first 
appearance of succour, and antici- 
pated from it a total deliverance, were 
proportionally depressed when they 
beheld the friendly standards on all 
sides recede from view, and the French, 
without being disturbed, resume their 
menacing positions round the city. 
The fire of the breaching batteries was 
recommenced on the 11th September 
with redoubled fury; a sortie to de- 
stroy the most advanced works of the 
besiegers, though attended at first with 
some success, was finally repulsed with 
loss; and three enormous breaches 
havtiig been made in the walls, a gene- 
ral assault was made a few days after, 
and led to a struggle supported on 
both sides with unparalleled resolution. 

81. Alvarez had skilfully prepared 
all the means, not only of defence, but 
of succouring the wounded, bringing 
up supplies to the points of danger, 
and relieving with fresh troops the de- 
fenders of the breaches; but, able as 
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were his previous dispositions, and 
heroically as he discharged, on that 
eventful crisis, all the duties of a com- 
mander and common soldier, the town 
must have sunk imder the fury of the 
assault, if his efforts had not been se- 
conded by the whole population. At 
the sound of the drums, which beat in 
all the streets, and the mournful clang 
of the tocsin which rang in the 
churches, the whole inhabitants poured 
forth. Men and women, monks and 
children, hasted with perfect regular- 
ity, without either trepidation or con- 
fusion, to the posts assigned them; and, 
amidst the fire of two hundred pieces 
of artillery, calmly awaited death in 
the service of their coimtry. Never 
was a more sublime spectacle beheld 
in modem times. Silently they took 
up their stations ; neither shouts nor 
cries were heard, but the bright ex- 
pression of every eye revealed the 
sacred ardour by which the whole were 
animated. At half-past four in the 
afternoon, three massy columns ad- 
vanced to the breaches, while a terrific 
fire of artillery swept the ramparts by 
which they were flanked, now almost 
entirely denuded of their parapets. 
Three times did the assailants, with 
heroic courage, mount to the summit 
of the breaches, and three times were 
they repulsed by the invincible firm- 
ness of the garrison. Such was the 
fury with which the defenders were 
animated, that often, finding the dis- 
chai*ge of firearms too slow a method 
of defence, they threw, down their mus- 
kets, and, lifting up great stones with 
both hands, hurled them down upon 
the enemy. At length, after a hard 
struggle of three hours' duration, the 
assailants drew off, leaving the breaches 
covered with their slain, and weakened 
by the fall of sixteen hundred men. 

82. The dreadful loss sustained in 
these bloody assaults, and the un- 
daxmted countenance of the garrison, 
induced St Cyr after this to convert 
the siege into a blockade, and trust for 
the final reduction of the place to the 
certain effect of famine, and the con- 
tinued fire of artillery, which would 
ruin every habitation which it con- 
tained. With this view, the lines 



round the town were drawn still closer 
than before, and every effort was mado 
to exclude the casual introduction of 
small bodies of troops, which had oc* 
casionally token place, notwithstand- 
ing all the vigilance of the besiegers, 
since the*commencement of the siege. 
Blake, on the other hand, being sen- 
sible that the garrison was reduced to 
great, straits £rom want of provisions^ 
assembled fourteen thousand men, and 
made a second attempt for its relief 
Meanwhile, the besiegers were suffer- 
ing almost as much from want of pro* 
visions as the besieged ; the Somatenes 
on all the neighbouring hills render- 
ing the supply of the army extremely 
hiuardous, and the vigilance of Lord 
Collingwood having intercepted and 
destroyed' a large squadron which 
sailed from Toulon for their relief 
But the failure of Blake's attempt to 
throw any effectual supplies into the 
place, relieved the one party as much 
as it depressed the other. St Cyr, 
more on his guard on this occasion, 
interposed with the bulk of his cover* 
ing force between the besiegers' lines 
and the quarter from which the con- 
voy was approaching. The result waa 
that the whole, consisting of two thou- 
sand beasts of burden, with the ex- 
ception of a hundred and seventy 
which penetrated with O'Donnell alv 
the heaid of a thousand men into the- 
town, fell into the enemy's hands, 
while Blake was driven off with the loss 
of three thousand of his best troops* 
This was a fatal blow to Qerona : plenty, 
thereafter, reigned in the one camp, a» 
mtich as want raged in the beleaguered 
fortress. Secure within his impreg- 
nable lines, St Cyr, as he has himself 
told us, waited quietly till time, fever, 
and famine, should subdue the resist- 
ance of the enemy. 

83. He was not permitted, however,, 
himself to reap the fruit of this pru- 
dent but inglorious policy. The slow 
progress of the siege, and the repulses- 
of the assaults, were little suited to> 
the impatient mind of Napoleon, who' 
recalled St Cyr, and sent Msirshali 
Augereau to assume the command. 
On the same day on which he arrived,. 
O'Donnell, with his brave band, fearful 
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of augmenting tbe distress of the be- 
Rieged by additional mouths, again 
made his way out of the place, and 
reached Blake's quarters in safety. But 
the failure of provisions and supplies 
ef all sorts was now daily makmg it 
more apparent that the fall of this 
heroic town could not much longer be 
averted. The hospitals were crowded 
with sick and wounded ; beds, attend- 
ants, and medicines, were wanting ; a 
malignant fever, as at Saragossa, had 
broken out, and was daily carrying off 
great numbers, both of the soldiers and 
citizens; the magazines of com and 
flour were almost exhausted, and the 
inhabitants were seeking the miserable 
resource of inferior animals. The cap- 
ture of a third great convoy collected 
at Hostalrich for the relief of the place^ 
and the defeat of O'Donnell's force, 
which formed its escort^ both deprived 
the besieged of present relief, and sup- 
plied the besiegers in plenty with idl 
sorts of provisions; while the transfer- 
ence of a large i)ortion of Junot's corps 
fn>m Aragon to the beleaguering force, 
and the arrival of powerful reinforce- 
ments from France, cut off all hopes 
of ultimate deliverance. 

84. Still the heroic governor, and 
his worthy companions in arms, con- 
tinued their resistance for two months 
longer, with hopeless but unsubdued 
resolution. All offers of capitulation 
were sternly rejected ; and it was not 
till provisions of every sort were en- 
tirely exhausted, and the remaining 
inhabitants, almost dying of famine, 
and having consumed eveiy vestige of 
food in the city, had been reduced to 
the deplorable and unparalleled neces- 
4sity of feeding on their own hair, that 
the word capitulation was for the first 
time pronounced in the city. Even 
in that woeful extremity, and when 
«even large breaches were guarded by 
•detachments of soldiers hardly able to 
bear the weight of their own arms, 
.and more resembling ghosts than liv- 
ing men, Augereau did not venture to 
attempt an assault. But Alvarez, whom 
no necessity, however cruel, could in- 
duce to think of a surrender, was seized, 
like Palafox, with the prevailing fever, 
and soon reduced to the last extremity ; 



and his successor, Bolivar, felt the ne- 
cessity of entering into negotiations for 
the surrender of the place. Augereau, 
too happy to gain possession of it on 
any conditions, willingly granted hon- 
ourable terms to the besieged; and, 
on the 12th December, Gerona opened 
its gates to the conqueror. When the 
French marched in, they gazed with 
amazement on the proofs which were 
everywhere presented of the devoted 
courage of the garrisonand inhabitants. 
The town was little better than a heap 
of ruins; the streets, unpaved, and in- 
tersected in all quarters by barricades, 
were lined by half -destroyed edifices ; 
unburied bodies lying about in all di- 
rections, putrid pools yet stained with 
blood, spread a pestilential air around; 
and the survivors of the inhabitants, 
pale and emaciated, resembled spectres 
haunting a city of the dead. Almost 
all the heads of families had fallen ; the 
women with child had, almost without 
exception, perished; numbers of infants 
at the breast had starved from want of 
nourishment. Nine thousand persons 
had died during the siege wiUiin its 
walls in the service of their coimtry, 
of whom four thousand were citizens, 
being nearly a third part of their whole 
number. 

85. Camot has observed that the 
siege even of the greatest fortresses in 
modem times has seldom been pro- 
longed beyond six weeks ; and yet Ge- 
rona, with its feeble ramparts, held out 
seven months, of which six and a half 
were of open trenches. The besiegers 
directed against the place the fire of 
forty batteries, armed by above a hun- 
dred and eighty pieces of artillery, from 
which were thrown into the town eighty 
thousand cannon-balls and twenty thou- 
sand bombs. The greater part of the 
guns of the besiegers were rendered 
useless by constant dischai^es, or dis- 
mounted by the fire of the town : fif- 
teen thousand men had perished by the 
sword or disease around its walls. Four 
thousand threehundredmen were made 
prisoners in the town, including its he- 
roic governor, Alvarez, then in the last 
stage of fever. With brutal hai-shness, 
Augereau, without regard to his nobl<^ 
defence or lamentable condition, b 
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him shut up alone in a dungeon of 
Fig^eras, where he soon after died, 
under circumstances which made the 
Spaniards suspect assassination ; al- 
though his state of debility probably 
rendered that last act of atrocity un- 
necessary. But, as Colonel Kapler, with 
the true spirit of. a soldier, obseryes, 
'* As long as virtue and courage are 
esteemed in the world, his name will 
be held in veneration ; and if Augereau 
foigot what was due to this ^lant 
Spaniard's merit, posterity will not for- 
get to do justice to both." 

86. The fall of Gerona terminated 
the yearns campaign in Aragon and 
Catalonia. The Cortes, assembled at 
Seville, in just commemoration of the 
unparalleled constancy displayed by 
the besieged both in that town and 
Saragossa, passed decrees awarding ex- 
traordinary honours to the inhabitants 
and garrisons of both, and to the illus- 
trious cMefs, Pakf ox and Alvarez, by 
whom their defence had been conduct- 
ed; and after the peace, Castanos, then 
governor-general of Catalonia, repaired 
to Figueras, and constructed an appro- 
priate monument to the latter of these 
heroes in the fortress where he had ex- 
pired. But these successes gave the 
enemy a firm footing both in Aragon 
and Catalonia; and the resistance in 
these provinces was now reduced to a 
desultory guerilla warfare in the moun- 
tains, and the siege of the remaining 
strongholds in the latter province, still 
in the hands of the Spaniards. The 



whole fortresses of Aragon had fallea 
into the hands of the enemy : and al* 
though Tarragona, Lerida, Tortosa, an^ 
the other fortified cities of Catalonia, 
were still in the possession of the pa-- 
triots, yet it soon became painfully ap* 
parent that their m^ans of regular re- 
sistance in the field were exhausted. 
Shortly after the fall of Gterona, Auge- 
reau, having sent all the monks of ^e 
town off as prisoners of war into France, 
marched against the irregular mass in 
front of Hostalrich, which had so long: 
disquieted the operations of the be- 
siegers. Two brigades sufficed to de- 
feat six thousand of them, on the ridge- 
of La Jonquieris: Souham dispersedi 
the bands of Rovera and Claros at Olot. 
and Campredon, and got possession of^ 
RipoU, their principal manufactory of 
arms. At the same time, Pino, with 
his Italian division, routed a corps of 
four thousand mountaineers; while 
Augereau himself, having, by these- 
successes, re-established his communi- 
cation with France, marched against 
the principal Spanish army, under* 
Blake, whom he worsted at the CoU 
de Sespina, and drove towards Tarra- 
gona ; which enabled him to draw his 
forces around Hostalrich, and com- 
mence the blockade of that fortress. 
Suchet, at the same time, was making 
preparations for the sieges of Tarra- 
gona and Lerida; so that everything; 
announced vigorous and decisive oper- 
ations in that quarter of the Peninsulai 
early in the ensuing year. 



CHAPTER LXIL 



CAMPAIGN OP THE DOXJBO AND TALAVERA. 



1. While Aragon and Catalonia were 
the theatre of these memorable events, 
Soult and Ney, in Gktlicia, were slowly 
reaping the fruit of their successful 
operations, which had terminated in 
the expulsion of the English from the 



north of Spain. Both parties for a. 
time appeared exhausted: the Span- 
iards, bent to the earth by the flight 
of their allies, and the loss of Corunna. 
and Ferrol, the two strongest and most 
important places on the northern coaste 
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of the Peninsula^ were sunk in the 
deepest affliction, and for a consider- 
able time gave hardly any signs of life; 
while the French, almost equally ex- 
hausted, rested without any attempt 
at further exertion, in the important 
fortresses which they had conquered. 
Romana alone, with the remnant of 
Blake's army, which had been routed 
at Reynosa, still maintained, in the 
recesses of the mountains, the standard 
of independence ; but his forces were 
reduced to six or eight thousand men, 
without either cannon, stores, or re- 
sources of any kind. The soldiers were 
destitute of shoes, almost of clothes, 
and nothing but the devoted patriot- 
ism of their chief, and the extraordi- 
nary tenacity of the men, preserved the 
country from total subjugation. Fear- 
ful of permitting even such a wasted 
band to keep the field, Soult moved a 
division against him. But the brave 
Spaniard retreated by Orense to the 
rugged mountains on the Portuguese 
frontier; and having thus got beyond 
the reach of his pursuers, resolved to 
maintain himself, like Pelayo in the 
days of the Moors, in the inaccessible 
ridges of his country, and await the 
issue of events, to reappear again in 
the field in its support. 

2. Meanwhile Sir Robert Wilson, 
with the Portuguese levies which he 
had trained and disciplined, advanced 
beyond the Spanish frontier, and took 
post near Ciudad Rodriffo, in Leon. 
When the news of Sir John Moore's 
embarkation arrived, he sent his guns, 
as a measure of precaution, to Abran- 
tes in the rear, but remained himself 
in the neighbourhood of that fortress, 
where he was soon joined by Don Car- 
los d'Espana, a Spanish chief, with a 
few followers. Though their united 
force was too weak to undertake any 
operation of importance, yet, by mere- 
ly remaining where they were, andshow- 
ing a bold front at a time of such dis- 
aster, they did essential service, and 
kept the spirits of the province from 
sinking under its misfortunes. And 
truly the aid of such chivalrous spirits 
as this gallant officer, to whom scenes 
of danger wore a source of pleasure, 
was nece&^ary, to prevent the cause of 



Spanish independence from appearing 
altogether hopeless, amidst the defec- 
tion of many who should have taken 
the lead in its support. Addresses, as 
already mentioned, had been forward- 
ed to Joseph Buonax>arte at Valladolid, 
from all the incorporations and in- 
fluential bodies at Madrid, inviting 
him to return to the capital and re- 
sume the reins of government; regis- 
ters had been opened in different parts 
of the city for those citizens to inscribe 
their names who were favourable to 
his government; and, in a few days, 
thirty thousand signatures, chiefly of 
the more opulent classes, had been in- 
scribed on the lists. In obedience to 
these flattering invitations, the intru- 
sive King had entered the capital with 
great pomp, amidst the dischai^e of a 
hundred pieces of cannon, and numer- 
ous, if not heartfelt, demonstrations 
of public satisfaction: a memorable 
example of the effect of the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, and the enjoyment of 
luxury, in enervating the minds of 
their possessors; and of the difference 
between the patriotic energy of those 
classes who, having little to lose, yield 
to ardent sentiments without reflec- 
tion, and those in whom the sugges- 
tions of interest, or the habits of in- 
dulgence, have stifled the generous 
emotions of our nature. 

3. Meanwhile Napoleon, whose ar- 
dent mind could as little endure re- 
I)Ose in any of his lieutenants as in 
himself, sent orders to Soult, while he 
still lay with the bulk of his corps at 
Ferrol, to prepare immediately for the 
invasion of Portugal. The plan for 
this purpose was formed by the Em- 
peror on a grand scale, and apparently 
promised certain success. Soult him- 
self was to move, with four divisions of 
infantry and ten regiments of cavalry, 
numbering in all twenty-five thousand 
combatants present with the eagles, di- 
rect upon Oporto : on the road he was 
to be joined by Loison, with five thou- 
sandmore. Lapisse,withninethousand, 
was to menace the country from the side 
of Leon ; while Victor, with thirty thou- 
sand, who was stationed at Menda, on 
the eastern frontier of the kingdom, 
was to co-operate from the side of 
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Estremaduia, and take a part in the 
combined movement on Lisbon. Thus 
seventy thousand men, from different 
quarters^ were to invade Portugal, in 
which at that time there were not 
more than fourteen thousand British 
and an equal number of native troops, 
all in a state of extreme discourage- 
ment from the revei-ses in Spain, and 
the embarkation of the army from the 
shores of Galicia. So little did Napo- 
leon anticipate any serious resistance 
in this undertaking, and so deeply was 
the future career of the British in the 
Peninsula shrouded from his view, that 
he calculated that on the 5th February 
his troops would be at Oporto, and 
on the 16th before Lisbon. The easy 
reduction of that capital he confidently 
anticipated ; and after driving the Eng- 
lish into the sea, Soultwas to co-operate 
in an expedition against Andalusia, and 
follow the path Dupont had trod to the 
shores of the Guadalquivir. After read- 
ing a despatch from Soult, giving an 
account of his operations in Qalicia 
and the battle of Corunna, he said — 
''Eveiything proceeds well: Romana 
cannot exist a fortnight longer: the 
English will never make a second ef- 
fort : in three months the war will be 
at an end. Spain may be a La Vendue ; 
but I have tranquillised La Vendue. 
The Romans conquered its inhabitants, 
the Moors conquered them ; and they 
are not nearly so fine a people now as 
they were then. I will settle the gov- 
ernment firmly; conciliate the nobles, 
and cut down the people with grape- 
shot. They say the country is against 
me; but there is no longer a popula- 
tion there : Spain is, in most places, a 
solitude without five men to a square 
league. I will let them see what a 
first-rate power can effect." 

4. Soult commenced his march from 
Vigo, on the coast of Galicia, in the 
beginning of February, and reached 
Tuy, on the shores of the Minho, on 
the 10th of the same month. The 
river being deep and rapid, and at that 
season of the year a raging flood, it 
was no easy matter to pass it in pre- 
sence of several thousand Portuguese 
ordenanzas, who occupied the opposite 
bank, which in that quarter formed the 



frontier of their country. At length a 
small flotilla, which was secretly pre- 
paredinoneof its tributary streams, was 
sent down during the night, and fer- 
ried three hundred soldiers over to the 
Portuguese shore; but they were in- 
stantly attacked at daybreak by three 
thousand of the armed bands, the men 
already landed made prisoners, and 
the remainder driven back to the op- 
posite bank. This check obliged Soult, 
after leaving his heavy cannon at Tuy, 
to ascend the banks of the river, 
through horrible roads, to Orense, in 
order to take advantage of the bridge 
there over the Minho; and his aJd- 
vanced guard reached that town iu 
time to secure that important passage 
before it could be destroyed. Still 
this gallant resistance of the Portu- 
guese on their frontier was attended 
with important effects; for such was 
the fatigue of his troops, that the 
French general was unable to resume 
his march for Oporto till the 4th 
March, which rendered it impossible 
for him to reach Lisbon before the 
English reinforcements, \mder Mac- 
kenzie and Sherbrooke, had arrived 
there in the beginning of ApriL Hard- 
ly had he left Orense, taking the road 
for Chaves and Oporto, when his ad- 
vanced guard overtook the rearguard 
of Romana, which was withdrawing 
before him, at Monterey, and defeated 
it with the loss of nearly a thousand 
killed and wounded, and as many pri- 
soners. Rom'ana, upon this, separated 
himself from the Portuguese general 
Silviera, with whom he had been en- 
deavouring to concert operations, and 
defiled by mountain-paths to Braganza, 
from whence he made for the valley of 
the Sil, and the direction of Asturias ; 
while the Portuguese militia, now left 
to their own resources, were driven 
back, fighting all the way, to Chaves, 
a fortified town, which was immediate- 
ly invested, and capitulated on the 
13th, with fifty pieces of cannon and 
ramx>arts in tolerable repair: an ac- 
quisition of great importance, as it 
gave the invaders a solid footing with- 
in the Portuguese frontier. 

5. Having established the depot of 
his army, and left his sick and wounded, 
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«8 well as stragglers, who were very 
numerous, in this stronghold, Soult 
set out on the 17th for Oporto, taking 
the route of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, in 
preference to that of Tras-os-Montes, 
in consequence of the number of deep 
and difficult streams which required 
to be crossed in the latter province. 
The road through the romantic and 
beautiful mountains of the upper pro- 
vince, however, passed through a series 
of defiles equal to any in Europe in 
strength and intricacy; and the French 
troops were not long in experiencing 
the resources which the ancient mili- 
tary institutions of the kingdom offered 
for resistance to an invading army. 
At every step they met with an inces- 
sant and harassing opposition, which 
both retarded their march and fatigued 
the soldiers; and it was not till the 
20th that they arrived in sight of 
Braga, which was occupied by General 
Freire, with two thousand regular 
troops and twenty thousand ordenan- 
zas, of whom, however, only five thou- 
sand were armed witii muskets, th# 
remainder being a confused rabble 
with pikes, dubs, or pruning -hooks. 
Justly distrustful of such a tumultu- 
ary body in presence of an equal number 
of French soldiers, Freire evacuated 
Braga, and was taking the road for 
Oporto, when the multitude, suspect- 
ing treachery, mutinied, put him to 
death, and forced the command on 
General Eben, a Hanoverian ofiicer in 
the Portuguese service, who had gained 
their confidence by his activity in or- 
ganising the new levies. Eben, thus 
forced to fight, made the best disposi- 
tions which the circumstances would 
admit; but it speedily appeared how 
totally imfit such an undisciplined 
body was to make head against the 
imperial veterans. A well -concerted 
attack from three French divisions 
4BOon proved successful: the Portu- 
guese, utterly routed, fled on all sides, 
having lost all their artillery, and 
above three thousand men slain on the 
«X>ot. So exasperated were the victors 
At some cruelties exercised by the pea- 
sants on their stragglers, that they 
took few prisoners; and such was the 
reciprocal feeling of hatred excited in 



the breasts of the natives, that when 
the French entered Braga after their 
victory, they found it totally deserted 
by its inhabitants. 

6. No force now existed in the north- 
em provinces to arrest the progress of 
the invaders; for though Silviera, at 
the head of ten thousand men, still 
kept his footing in the mountains on 
the eastern frontier, yet he was rather 
in their rear, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that his irregular force could 
interpose any serious obstacles in the 
way of the farther advance towards the 
Douro. Thither, accordingly, Marshal 
Soult bent his steps, after resting his 
troops some days at Braga; and on 
the 28th he appeared on the north 
bank of that river, before Ofobto. 
The means of defence there were very 
considerable, and the inhabitants were 
animated with the most unbounded 
hatred of the French, both from the 
experience of former wrongs and re- 
cent injuries. But regular soldiers 
and arrangements were wanting to 
turn to proper account the ardent pas- 
sions and fervent zeal of the people. 
The Bishop of Oporto was at the head 
of affairs; a warlike and courageous 
prelate, whose patriotic zeal, not less 
than his political ambition, had shone 
forth conspicuous since the first French 
invasion of the Peninsula. 

A series of fieldworks, dignified with 
the name of an inti-enched camp, had 
been thrown up on the north of the 
city, which were armed by one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon ; and 
fifteen hundred regulartroops had been 
collected as a reserve to support any 
part of the line which might require 
assistance. In appearance the prepara- 
tions were most formidable; but there 
was little of real military strength in 
them. The people, however, were ani- 
mated with themost enthusiastic spirit; 
all night the tocsin sounded from the 
churches, and at daybreak on the 29th, 
being Good-Friday, a tumultuary body 
of twenty -five thousand men hurried 
forth and occupied the redoubts. 

7. But such a crowd of citizens, even 
though animated by an ardent spirit, 
is seldom capable of withstanding, ex- 
cept behind regular ramparts, the as- 
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sault of disciplined soldiers. Having 
completed his arrangements and dis- 
tracted the enemy's attention by de- 
monstrations against their flanks, Soult 
bore down with the weight of his force 
against their centre. Two redoubts, 
which flanked the main road in that 
quarter, were carried after a stout re- 
sistance ; and the fire from thence hav- 
ing raked great part of the remainder 
of the Portuguese line, a general panic 
took place, and the whole rushed in 
wild confusion into the to^vn. The 
French cavalry instantly charged the 
flying mass, now incapable of opposing 
any resistance, through the city ; the 
horsemen galloped, cutting them down 
in vast numbers, right through the 
streets, to the edge of the Douro ; such 
was the multitude which thronged the 
bridge, that part of it sank under the 
weight, and hundreds were precipi- 
tated into the river ; but, even* after 
this catastrophe, the crowd from be- 
hind pressed on to avoid the bloody 
sabres of the imperial dragoons, and 
forced those in front headlong into the 
waves. Boats, hastily collected, to re- 
ceive the wretched throng, were as 
quickly sunk by the fire of the French 
artillery, which had now come down 
to the water^s edge, and dischai^ed 
grape incessantly on the mass in the 
stream. The river was covered with 
dead bodies, among which numbers 
of those of women and children were 
to be seen: and before the French 
made themselves masters of the town, 
four thousand corpses encumbered the 
banks of the Douro. Even in this ex- 
tremity, however, some traces of the 
ancient Portuguese valour, were to be 
discerned; and a body of two hundred 
devoted patriots, who had taken refuge 
in one of the neighbouring churches of 
the city, resolutely refused all propo- 
sals of surrender, and were slain to the 
last man. When the French soldiers 
were fairly masters of the town, their 
passions were strongly excited, in ad- 
dition to the usual fury of an assault, 
by the cruelties which had been exer- 
cised by the inhabitants on some of 
the prisoners who had fallen into their 
hands: and although Marshal Soult 
exertad himself to the utmost to ar- 



rest the disorders, tranquillity was not 
restored untilabout eight thousand Por- 
tuguese had fallen, and the city had un- 
dergone all the horrors whichare usually 
the fate of places taken by storm. 

8. Whilst Soult was thus, amidst 
blood and carnage, forcing a hateful 
domination upon the northern pro- 
vinces of Portugal, Marshal Ney, who 
had been left in charge of Oalicia and 
Asturias, was maintaining a harassing 
and desultory warfare with the im- 
daunted mountaineers of those rugged 
provinces. The Marquis Romana, after 
his check at Monterey already noticed, 
had defiled in the direction of Pont 
Ferrada, on the great road from Bene- 
vente to Corunna; and having acci- 
dentally discovered a French twelve- 
pounder, and some ammunition and 
balls, in a hermitage near Villa Franca, 
he took advantage of it to commence 
an attack upon the castle of that town, 
garrisoned by a French battalion, and 
after a siege of seven days forced it to 
capitulate. Eight hundred prisoners 
Miere taken on this occasion — ^a success 
which, loudly magnified by common 
rumour, so elevated the spirits of the 
Spaniards in these mountainous re- 
gions, that, in less than a fortnight, 
twenty thousand men were assembled 
round Romana's standards. Upon this, 
Ney, who deemed it high time to put 
a stop to this alarming pi*ogress, march- 
ed out of Corunna at the head of ten 
thoiosand men, with the design of giv- 
ing battle to the Spanish general wher- 
ever he could find him. He advanced 
to Lugo, the point where the chiei 
roads of the country intersect each 
other ; but Romana, who had no in- 
tention of hazarding his raw troops, 
who were totally destitute of artillery 
or cavalry, in a general action with the 
French veterans, suddenly shifted his 
quarters, and, leaving Galicia with part 
of his troops, entered Asturias with 
the bulk of his forces, with the design 
of rousing the population and ani- 
mating the resistance of that province. 
Ney followed upon his footsteps, and 
marched across the mountains to Ovi- 
edo, the capital of the latter province. 
King Joseph, who deemed it of the 
highest importance to stifle in the out* 
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Bet the formidable inBurrection which, 
on the appearance of Romana, broke 
out in that quarter, on account of its 
vicinity to the great line of communi- 
cation with France, directed at the 
same time against it considerable forces 
from other quarters. 

9. Kellermann, who came up from 
Leon with nine thousand men, crossed 
the lofty ridge of Pajares a few days 
after, and, haviog put to flight a corps 
of two thousand Spaniards who at- 
tempted to dispute the passage, de- 
scended to Pola, in the neighbourhood 
of Oviedo ; while, in three days after- 
wards. Bonnet^ with a third column, 
eight thousand strong, made his ap- 
pearance at the passage of the Deba, 
on the coast road, and threatened the 
Asturian capital, by the highway from 
France. Ballastei*os, who with ten 
thousand of Romana's troops endea- 
voured to defend the jKissage of that 
river, was defeated with the loss of 
two thousand men. These strong di- 
visions had been largely reinforced 
by the troops of Mortier^s corps, which 
had been transferred to Old Cas- 
tile after the fall of Saragossa, and 
liad its headquarters at Yalladolid. 
The concentration of such formidable 
forces rendered it impossible for the 
Spaniards to defend Oviedo. Ney ar- 
rived on the 18 th of l^y on the Nora, 
and forced the bridges of Pennaflor 
and GhUlegos, and on the day following 
entered Oviedo. Meanwhile Romana, 
having left Qeneral Ballasteros in com- 
mand of his troops, who retired from 
the valleys into the higher and inac- 
cessible parts of the mountains, em- 
barked at Gijon on the day following, 
and made sail for Ribadio, on the north- 
em coast of Qalicia, from whence he 
made his way across the hills to his 
brave followers, who still maintained 
themselves on the mountains in the 
interior of that province; and, joining 
his old soldiers near Mondoiiedo, re- 
appeared in imdiminished strength in 
the valley of the Sel. Astonished at 
his active adversary having thus es- 
caped him, Ney lost no time in retrac- 
ing his footsteps, and marched direct 
for Lugo ; and on the 29th met Mar- 
shal Soult at that place, whither he 



had arrived on his retreat from Portu- 
gal, after his defeat by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, in the manner to be imme- 
diately noticed. 

10. To complete the picture of the 
state of affairs in the adjoining pro- 
vinces of Spain, when Sir Arthur^s me- 
morable career began, it remains to no- 
tice the situation of Estremadura and 
New Castile after the departure of Na- 
poleon from the Peninsula. After the 
fall of Madrid, the Duke del Infantado, 
who commanded the army of the cen- 
tre, which had fallen back towards La 
Mancha, with great difficulty collect- 
ed twenty thousand men at Cuenga in 
New Castile. So little, however, were 
the Spanish generals at this period 
aware of the iiieriority of their troops 
to the French, notwithstanding all the 
disasters which they had undergone, 
that no sooner had he received ac- 
counts of the march of Napoleon with 
his Quards and Ney's corps to attack 
Sir John Moore on the Carrion, in the 
end of December, than, deeming the 
capital now denuded of its principal 
defenders, he advanced to co-operate 
in the movement upon it. 'V ictor, hav- 
ing received early intelligence of his 
approach, set out to meet him with 
fourteen thousand foot and three thou- 
sand horse; and having defeated the 
advanced guard under Venegas, at Ta- 
roncon, the whole fell back to a strong 
position in front of Udes, where they 
awaited the attack of the enemy. The 
battle took place on the 13th January, 
and proved to the Spanish troops one 
of the most disastrous of the whole 
war. Victor, perceiving that the left 
of the enemy was the weakest part of 
their line, threw the bulk of his forces 
against that wing ; it was speedily 
routed, and the reinforcements which 
Venegas sent up to its support were 
successively driven back. The whole 
army now retreated ; but this retro- 
grade movement was speedily convert- 
ed into a disorderly flight by the im- 
petuous charges of the terrible French 
dragoons, f^teen hundred men were 
slain on the spot ; nine thousand pri- 
soners were taken, with the whole ar- 
tillery, standards, and baggage of the 
army. This battle destroyed almost 
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bU the remains of the Spanish regular 
army ; and the host which was there- 
after collected by Cartaojal, who was 
appointed to succeed the Duke del In- 
&ntado in the command in the defiles 
of the Sierra Morena, consisted almost 
entirely of rawandinezperienced levies, 
upon whom no reliance whatever could 
be placed. The French disgraced their 
victory by the most inhuman cruel- 
ties ; and, after subjecting the deigy 
and principal inhabitants of Ucles to 
every indignity, bound sixty-nine, two 
and two together, and massacred ihem, 
as in the Reign of Terror, some even 
in the public slaughter-houses. At the 
45ame time, three hundred women, the 
^ives or daughters of the victims, who 
vnade the air resound with their shrieks 
-at this atrocious iniquity, were deliver- 
ed over, immediately after, to the pas- 
sions and brutality of the soldiers ; and 
great numbers of the prisoners taken 
in battle were murdered in cold blood, 
on the plea of reprisals. 

11. After this disaster, the Spanish 
armies who had escaped from the rout 
of tides, and fled from the Somo-Sierra 
pass, fell back in two divisions : one 
towards the Sierra Morena, on the road 
to SevUle ; the other, in the direction 
•of Herida and Almarez, with a view to 
the support of Badajoz. The first was 
imder the command of Cartaojal ; the 
latter of Cuesta. Cartaojal, when his 
whole detachments were called in, had 
■ still, in the end of February, sixteen 
thousand infantry and three thousand 
Ihorse, with which he watched the 
French under Sebastiani, who lay with 
fifteen thousand men at Toledo ; while 
'€uesta, with fourteen thousand infan- 
try and two thousand cavalry, was op- 
jposed to Victor on the Tagus, in £s- 
tremadura. The Duke d' Albuquerque 
commanded the advanced division of 
Cartaojal's army, consisting of nine 
thousand foot-soldiers and two thou- 
sand horse, with which he advanced in 
the middle of February towards Toledo, 
from Carolina in the Sierra Morena, 
where the remainder of the corps lay. 
Cartaojal in person soon assumed the 
command, and this ill-concerted attack, 
^th part only of the Spanish force, de- 
pressed by defeat, on a superior body 



of the enemy, flushed with victoty, led 
to the result which might easily have 
been anticipated. Sebastiani hastily I 
assembled twelve thousand men, with i 
whom,asthe enemyapproached Toledo, 
he gave battle at Ciudad Real, and rout- j 
ed them in half an hour, with the loss 
of a thousand slain, all their guns, and 
three thousand prisoners. The remain- | 
der fled into the Sierra Morena, where 
they were quickly reinforced by new 
levies from Andalusia and Granada ; 
and Sebastiani, satisfied with his suc- 
cess, resumed his position in the capi- 
tal of La Mancha. 

12. A still greater disaster awaited 
the army collected in Estremadum, 
under the orders of Cuesta. This 
general, though a brave old veteran, 
was unhappily of a headstrong and 
obstinate disposition, and, being im- 
bued with his fuU share of Castilian 
pride and ignorance, was equally in- 
capable of taking counsel from the 
lessons of experience, or yielding to 
the advice of abler persons than him- 
self. These peculiarities, which ap- 
peared painfully conspicuous in the 
course of the campaign, on the first, 
occasion when he acted in concert 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley, soon 
brought about a very serious disaster 
on the plains of Estremadura. Early 
in March, Victor received orders from 
Joseph at Madrid forthwith to pass 
the Tagus, in order to co-operate in 
Napoleon's design of the general at- 
tack upon Portugal; while at the same 
time Lapisse, who, with a division of 
eight thousand men, was stationed 
near Salamanca^ was ordered to ad- 
vance to Abrantes. Cuesta at this 
time lay on the banks of the Tagus, 
and occupied the famous bridge of 
Almarez — a noble structure, five hun- 
dred and eighty feet long, and one 
hundred and thirty -four feet high, 
built by the town of Placenda during 
the reign of Charles V., and rivalling 
the greatest works of the Romans in 
solidity and grandeur. But as the 
enemy had possession of the bridges 
of Talavera and Arzobispo, farther up 
the river, it was impossible to prevent 
them from crossing; and the destruc- 
tion of one of the arches by Cuesta's 
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order was to be lamented, as it de- 
fitroyed a precious monument of for- 
mer greatness, without contributing 
in any material degree to present 
security. Cuesta, finding himself as- 
sailed along the line of the Tagus by 
twenty thousand infantry and three 
thousand cavalry, with forty-two gana, 
fell back at all points, and, crossing 
the ridge of mountains which separates 
the vaSey of the Tagus from that of 
the Guadiana, took post at Medellin, 
on the latter river, where he contriv- 
ed, by assembling all his detachments, 
to collect twenty thousand infantry, 
four thousand horse, and twenty 
pieces of cannon. The bridge ol Me- 
dellin was not seriously contested]^ 
the Spaniards, who were drawn up in 
the form of a half -moon, in a line 
about a league in breadth, a little to 
the south of the river. Notwithstand- 
ing his inferiority in numbers, having 
oidy fifteen thousand foot and three 
thousand horse on the spot, Victor im- 
mediately advanced to the attack. 

13. The right wing of the Spaniards, 
where their best troops were placed, 
made a brave resistance, and for two 
hours not only held the enemy in 
check, but sensibly gained groimd, and 
already tJie shouts of victory were 
heard in that quarter. Encouraged 
by these favourable appearances, Cuesta 
moved forward his centre, which also 
drove back the enemy; and, deeming 
the victory now secure, the Spanish 
general sent forward his cavalry to 
charge. No sooner had they come 
into fire, however, than the whole 
horse, instead of charging the enemy, 
turned about and fled, trampling their 
own victorious infantry imder foot, and 
spreading disorder and alarm through 
the whole rear. The consequences of 
such pusillanimous conduct, in an army 
composed in great part of new levies, 
were inmiediately fatal. Great part of 
tho Spanish troops took to flight. 
Still, however, the victorious centre 
stood firm, and gallantly, by a point- 
blank dischaige, repelled the first ef- 
forts of the victorious French dra- 
goons ; but Victor, upon this, instant- 
ly brought tip cannon, and made such 
gaps in their ranks by his volleys of 



grape, that the French dragoons suc- 
ceeded in breaking through, and theik 
the whole army took to flight. The 
French horse pursued the fugitives- 
for several miles with great slaughter. 
The whole Spanish artillery fell inta- 
the hands of the victors ; and their- 
total loss^ in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, did not fall short of ten thou- 
sand men, while that of the French 
did not exceed a tenth part of the num- 
ber. So complete was their rout, that- 
Cuesta, who fled with a few horsemei^ 
into the recesses of the Sierra Morena, 
could not, for some days after the bat- 
tle, rally a single battalion of infantry; 
and nothing but the strength and in- 
tricacy of these mountains, and the 
vague apprehension excited by the dis- 
aster experienced in the last campaign 
by Dnpont, beyond them, prevented 
Victor, in the first moments of dis^ 
may occasioned by this victory and 
that of Ciudad Real, from penetrating 
into Andalusia, and plantingthe French, 
eagles in triumph on the minarets of 
Seville. 

14. While these disastrous events 
were prostrating the Spanish strength 
on the plains of La Mancha, and on the 
banks of the Guadiana, Marshal Soult 
lay inactive at Oporto, and was far from 
making that use of his important con* 
quest* which might have been expected 
from his vigour and ability. He had 
become master, indeed, of an opulent 
commercialcity,aboim(^ng in resources 
of all kinds, and containing one hun- 
dred and ninety pieces of heavy can- 
non, besides immense warlike stores 
and magazines; and his advanced posts, 
pushing forward to the south of the 
Douro, subdued the whole country as 
far as the Vauga. But not only had 
the obstinate hostility of the popula- 
tion considerably weakened his army^ 
during its march from Galicia, but it. 
had strongly impressed him with the 
risk of advancing farther into a country 
animated by such feelings, until he re- 
ceived more accurate accounts of the 
force and intentions of the English 
army, and advices of the co-operation 
of Lapisse and Victor on the eastern 
frontier of the kingdom. Nor was this« 
all. While he himself overcame all ho»>- 
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tility in fronts the elements of a most 
serious resistance had again sprung up 
in the country he had passed, and 
"blows of no inconsiderable magnitude 
had been struck, both by the Spaniards 
jknd Portuguese, on the fortified posts 
and detachments left in his rear. 

15. The Gkdidan insurgents, taking 
advantage of the absence of Soult in 
Portugal, and Ney with the greater 
part of his corps in Asturias, heid col- 
lected in great strength round the de- 
-pots and armed stations in the south- 
em parts of their province. Tuy, con- 
taining the principal reserve of Soult's 
corps, and Vigo, garrisoned by thir- 
teen hundred men, left in guard of the 
military chesty were soon surrounded 
■each by several thousand armed pea- 
sants ; and although the former, aiter 
A blockade of several weeks, was re- 
lieved by succours despatched from 
Oporto, &e latter, with its whole gar- 
rison and treasure, fell into the hands 
•of the Spaniards. A still more serious 
blow was struck by Silviera with his 
Portuguese levies, who had taken re- 
fuge, on the French invasion, in the 
wildest recesses of Tras-os-Hontes. 
That enterprising officer, issuing from 
his retreat as soon as the French had 
passed on, suddenly appeared before 
Chaves, now filled witii the sick and 
magazines of their army, entered the 
town without opposition, and in four 
days afterwards made himself master 
of the castle, with thirteen hundred 
prisoners. Encouraged by this success, 
he advanced on the traces of the 
French army ; reached Braga, which 
he evacuated upon hearing of the fall 
of Oporto, and crossed over to the val- 
ley of the Tamega, where he made 
hunself master of the important town 
and bridge of Amarante — a pass of 
^eat strength, the possession of which 
barred the principed line of communi- 
cation from Oporto to Tras-os-Montes 
■and the northern provinces of the 
Peninsula. 

16. But, in addition to these un- 
toward circumstances, the situation of 
Soult, both from the intrigues with 
which he was surrounded, and those in 
which he himself was engaged, was one 
of a very peculiar and almost unprece- 



dented kind. While the example of 
thrones having been won by soldiers' 
hands in the case of Napoleon, Murat» 
and more recently Jerome and Joseph, 
had inspired the marshal with extra- 
vagant ideas of the destiny which 
might await him in the Lusitanian pro- 
vinces, the dreadful privations which 
they had recently undergone, and the 
apparently interminable extent of the 
wars in which the Emperor was en- 
gaged, had laid the foundations of 
widespread disafifection among his fol- 
lowers. Thus a double set of intrigues 
was simultaneously going forwazd in 
the army at Oporto. While the French 
party in the northern provinces of 
Portugal were preparing an address, 
which in a few days was signed by 
thirty thousand persons, to Soult, pray- 
ing him to assume the sovereignty of 
their country, and that officer, yield- 
ing to the flattering illusion, was pre- 
paring proclamations in the name of 
Nicholas I., King of Portugal,* and 
endeavouring, though without success, 
to gain the consent of his generals of 
division to the usurpation, a numerous 
body of superior officers in his army 
were organising the ramifications of a 
vast conspiracy among the troops, the 
object of which was to revolt against 
the authority of Napoleon, restore a 
republican government in France, seize 
Soult and such officers as should ad- 
here to his fortunes, and put a stop to 
the devastating wars which he was 
waging to the detriment alike of his 
count^ and the world. Secret ad- 
vances, in relation to both these pro- 
jects, were made to Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley soon after he landed ; but that 
cautious general, without implicating 
himself or his government in such dark 
designs, continued steadfast in his plan 
of terminating all these chimerical pro- 
jects by expeUing Soult from Portugal 

♦ ** It is certain that a proclamation was 
printed at Soult's headquarters, addressed 
to the generals of division, to be published 
as an order of the day ; in \vhich he announc- 
ed himself Kingr of Portugal and Algarves, 
subject only to the approral of the Emperor, 
of which he entertained no doubts. Dela- 
borde, one of his generals, who positively re- 
fused, as well OS Loison, to go into the pro- 
ject, long after showed a copy of this procla- 
mation at Paris."— 'Thuaudxav, viL 5i6^ 547. 
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by force of arms; while Napoleon wise- 
ly and magnanimously overlooked the 
whole affikir, and wrote to Soultthat '*he 
recollected nothing but Austerlitz." * 

17. It was in this situation of afi^rs 
in Spain and Portugal that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley — who shs^l hereafter be call- 
ed WKLLINOTON — LANDED AT LiSBON; 

and from this time forward, the his- 
torian, in narrating the annals of the 
Peninsular campaigns, instead of a con- 
fused and involved narrative of sepa- 
rate actions and operations, which no 
art can render interesting to the reader, 
and which it requires no small effort 
in the writer himself to apprehend, 
finds himself embarked on a connected 
and consecutive siaream of events, at 
first inconsiderable, and scarcely at- 
tended to in the shock of vast armies 
on the Danube, but which steadily in- 
creased in depth and magnitude, until 
it attracted the attention of all Europe, 
and finally overwhelmed the empire of 
Napoleon in its vraves. 

18. Nothing could be more deplor- 
able than the situation of Portugal 
when Wellington landed at Lisbon. 
Cradock's preparations to evacuate that 
capital, unavoidable and prudent at the 
time of the Corunna retreat, had not 
only depressed to the lowest degree 
the spirit of the people, but aroused, 
to an extent which had become truly 
alarming, the general suspicion of 
treachery in all classes. Lisbon was 
in the most violent state of agitation; 
the cry of treason had been raised ; a 
British uniform no longer secured the 
wearer from insult, and on the con- 
trary often exposed him to assault. 
Couriers were robbed of their des- 
patches ; guards insulted on their 
posts ; and to such a pitch had the pub- 
lic audacity risen, that the same pre- 
cautions against mob -violence which 
had been taken by Junot for his se- 
curity after the defeat of Y imeira, were 
now resorted to by Cradock from the 
pressure of the same necessity. Nor 
was this spirit confined to Lisbon. In 
Oporto, the disposition to insult the 
British was still more decided than in 

* Soulthad particularly distinguished him- 
self in that bati le. Seo ante, Chap. XL. § 129. 



the capital, and the government of the 
multitude yet more decidedly pro- 
nounced. From the Minho to the 
Tagus, the country was in a state of 
tumult and insubordination: the sol- 
diers, scattered without regard to mili- 
tary system, and unpaid, Uved at free 
quarters on the inhabitants ; while, 
ail government and law being in abey- 
ance, the peasantry of the country in 
bands, and the populace of the towns 
in molis, intercepted the communica- 
tions, appointed or displaced the gene- 
rals at pleasure, and massacred with- 
out mercy all persons of whom they 
were suspicious. 

19. Nothing daunted by this in- 
auspicious and apparently desperate 
state of things, Wellington, with that 
far-seeing wisidom and unconquerable 
firmness which is the foundation of 
everything great in this world, was 
calmly preparing the means of an effi- 
cient and permanent defence of the 
country. Before leaving London, he 
had submitted to goverament a me- 
morandum, which became the founda- 
tion of the whole defensive S3^tem 
afterwards pursued in that country; 
and to the steady prosecution of 
which, through all the vicissitudes of 
fortune, the ultimate deliverance of 
the Peninsula and Europe is, beyond 
all question, to be ascribed.t Appre- 

t ** I have always been of opinion that 
Portugal might be defended whatever might 
bo the result of the contest in Spain ; and 
that, in the mean time, the measures adopt* 
ed for the defence of Portugal would be higli- 
ly useful to the Spaniards in their contest 
with the French. My opinion was, that the 
Portuguese military establishments^ upon 
the footing of 40,000 militia, and 30,000 re- 
gular troops, ought to be revived ; and that 
in addition to those troops, his Modesty ou^ht 
to employ an army in Portugal, amountmg 
to about 80,000 British troops, including 
about 4000 cavalry. My opinion was, that 
even if Spain should have been conquered, 
the French would not have been able to over- 
run Portugal with a smaller force than 100, OOO 
men ; and that, as long as the contest should 
continue in Spain, this force, if it could be 
put in a state of activity, would be highly 
useful to the Spaniards, and might eventililly 
have decided the contest 

" The British foree employed in Portugal 
should, in this view of the (question, not be 
less than 30,000 men, of which number four 
or five thousand shoxild be cavalry, and thero 
should be a large body of ai'tillery. 

"Thewholeof the army in Portugal, Fortur 
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dating with perfect accuracy, as the 
event subsequently proved, the mili- 
tary advantages of Portugal, inter- 
sected by mountains, inhabited by a 
brave and hardy peasantry, lying on 
the flank of Spain, and backed by the 
ocean, that true base of British mili- 
tary operations, he gave it as his de- 
cided opinion, -Uiat, even if Spain were 
conquered, thirty thousand Portuguese 
regular troops, supported by forty 
thousand militia, and thirty thousand 
English foot-soldiers, including four 
thousand cavalry, could defend the 
country, and render it impregnable to 
a less force than a himdred thousand 
French. These judicious suggestions 
were acted upon without reserve by the 
government: the old military institu- 
tions of the monarchy were revived; 
thirty thousand men were ordered to 
be raised by conscription, and taken 
into British pay; the militia and or- 
denanzas were called out; British 
officers were sent over in great num- 
bers for the troops of the line; and 
General Beresford was appointed com 
mander- in -chief of the Portuguese 

giiese as woU as British, should be placed 
imder tho oommand of British oflBcers. The 
staff of the army, the commissariat in parti- 
cular, must be British; and these depart- 
ments must be extensive in proportion to the 
strength of the whole army which will act in 
Portugal, to the number of detached posts 
which it will be necesBary to occupy, and 
with the -view to the difficulties of providing 
and distributing supplies in that country. 
In regard to the details of these measures, I 
recommend that the British army in Portu- 
gal should be reinforced, as soon as possible, 
with some companies of British xiflomen, 
and with SOOO British or German cavalry; 
that the complement of ordnance wil^ that 
army should be made thirty pieces of cannon, 
of which two brigades should be nine-pound- 
crs ; that these pieces of ordnance should 
be completely horsed ; that twenty pieces of 
brass (twelve-pounders) ordnance upon tra- 
velling carriages, should be sent to Portugal 
with a view to iixe occupation of certain posi- 
tions in the country ; that a corps of engin- 
eers for an army of 60,000 men should be sent 
there, and a corps of artillezy for sixty pieces 
of cannon. 

••I imderstand that the British army now 
in Portugal consists of 20,000 men, including 
cavalry. It should be made up to 20,000 in- 
fantry at least» as soon as possible, by addi- 
tions of riflemen and other good infantry, 
which by this time may have been refitted 
after the campaignin Spain."— Wklukoton'b 
Minute, London, 9th March 1809 ; Qi/awooD. 



forces, and soon communicated to the 
whole the inestimable advantages of 
regular organisation, vigorous energy, 
and strict discipline. 

20. Immense was the effect produced 
by these energetic and well-timed 
measures. The very suspending ther 
preparations for embsirkation, and the 
forward movement of the troops, ope- 
rated like a charm in stilling the public 
discontent. Confidence generally re- 
vived when these measures were fol- 
lowed by the taking so laxge a body 
of Portuguese troops into British pay, 
the calling out of the militia, landing 
of stores, artillery, and reinforcements 
from England, and other measures^ 
which indicated a serious resolution 
to defend the country. The bands of 
robbers and desperadoes who infested 
the roads, speedily f oimd employment, 
regular pay, and good rations in the 
army; and these advantages, to which 
the soldiers had been entire strangers 
under the corrupt administration of 
their old government^ ere long attract- 
ed the danng and energetic from every 
part of the country to the patriotic • 
standards. These feelings of reviving 
hope and increased confidence were 
worked up to the highest pitch by the 
landing of Sir Arthur Wellesley, with 
a brilliant sta£^ at Lisbon on the 22d 
April Into every department his pre- 
sence seemed to infuse new life and 
confidence. Men spoke no longer of 
defensive measures ; the occupation of 
Oporto by Soult was foigotten: the 
question in every one's mouth was, 
" When shall we move forward?" The 
delight of the Portuguese was un- 
bounded: they hailed the British hero 
as if conquest and his name were one. 
A British uniform no longer attracted 
obloquy; it universally awakened re- 
spect. All day long the streets were 
crowded with joyous assemblages, con- 
gratulating each other on the happy 
event; and at night the city was illu- 
minated, even in its obscurest streets 
and alleys. In the theatres pieces 
were hastily got up, in which Victory 
was made to crown the hero with 
laurels, and address him in strains 
which, though then savouring of the 
language of panegyric, were afterwards 
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found to be but anticipations of the 
truth. 

21. Two different systems of opera- 
tion presented themselves to the choice 
of the English general, when he took 
the command in Portugal The first 
was to move to the eastward, and 
combine an attack with Cuesta on 
Victor, in the valley of the Tagus. 
This plan, which was strongly recom- 
mended by the Spanish general, had 
the advantage of striking at once at 
the heart of the enemy's power, and, 
by compelling the concentration of his 
principal forces to cover Madrid, would 
prove a seasonable relief to the patriot 
bands in all quarters, and prepare iJie 
means of renewed resistance in the 
remote provinces, especially that of 
Andalusia. Wellington was not in- 
sensible to the importance of these 
considerations; and he declared, two 
days after his arrival in Portugal, that 
he was convinced, " the French would 
be in serious danger in Spain, only 
when a great force shall be collected 
which shall oblige them to concentrate 
their troops; and a combined opera- 
tion of the force in this countiy, with 
that under Cuesta, maybe the ground- 
work of such extended operations." 
But^ on more mature consideration, it 
was justly deemed more expedient to 
commence operations by clearing the 
northern provinces of Portugal of the 
enemy. Much dissatisfaction would 
with reason be excited in that ooim- 
try, if, while one-third of its territory 
was still in the hands of the enemy, a 
portion of the native and all the allied 
forces should be employed in a foreign 
operation; the English army might be 
exposed to considerable hazard, if, 
while far advanced into the interior 
of Spain, its line of communication 
were to be menaced by the advance of 
Soult from Oporto. And it was of no 
small consequence, in a war in which 
so much depended on opinion and 
early success, to engage at first in an 
operation within the compass of the 
British army alone, rather than in one 
in which much would depend on the 
co-operation of the Spanish forces, too 
clearly proved, by woeful experience, 

VOL. vm. 



to be incapable of standing in the 
field the shock of the imperial le- 
gions. 

22. Operations against Soult being 
resolved on in the first instance, Wel- 
lington moved his force in two columns 
towards the north of Portugal. The 
right, consisting of six thousand foot 
and one thousand horse, under Beres- 
ford, was to advance by Visen and 
Lamego, towards the upper Douro, in 
order to co-operate with Silviera, who, 
it was hoped, still held the line of the 
Tamega, and the important bridge of 
Amarante; and thus turn Soult's left 
flank, and out him off from any retreat 
by Braga, or through Tras-os-Montes 
to Astoiga and Leon. The left, under 
Wellington in person, after assembling 
at Coimbra, consisting of fifteen thou- 
sand infantry and sixteen hundred 
cavalry, was to move direcUy by the 
Yauga upon Oporto. Hopes were en- 
tertained that a considerable part of 
Soult's army might be cut off in its 
retreat from the Yauga to the Douro; 
and measures had been very skilfully 
taken to surprise the enemy and se- 
cure that object. But the French 
general got mformation of the ap- 
proach of the English, and the con- 
spiracy in his own army, just in time 
to prevent the catastrophe. The prin- 
cipal leaders were suddenly arrested, 
and thd troops rapidly withdrawn be- 
hind the Douro; the bridge over 
which, at Oporto, was prepared for 
firing, and all the boats that could be 
discovered were brought over to the 
northern bank of the river. At the 
same time, Loison was despatched to 
the rear, with a strong division, to 
clear the banks of the Tamega, and se- 
cure the bridge of Amarante; and, after 
some days' sluirp fighting, he succeeded 
in that object, and dislodged Silviera 
from that important post. Mackenzie, 
meanwhile, with three thousand Brit- 
ish and four thousand Portuguese 
troops, was moved forward to Alcan- 
tara, and the eastern frontier of the 
kingdom, to observe Lapisse and Yic- 
tor, and afford some protection to that 
exposed part of the PoHuguese do- 
minions. 

a 
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23. The British advanced posts fell 
in with the enemy on the 11th Kay ; 
but, by a rapid retreat, the latter suc- 
ceeded in extricating themselves from 
a situation of some peril, crossed the 
Douro, and burned the bridge of boats 
at Oporto. The English standards soon 
appeared in great strength on the 
southern bank, and the French bat- 
talions lined the northern shore ; but 
the broad Douro rolled between the 
hostile foi'ces, and it appeared next to 
impossible, without either bridge or 
boats, to cross the river in face of a 
nearly equal force. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 12th, however. General Mur- 
ray succeeded in collecting some boats 
four miles up at Avintes; and three 
having, by great daring, been obtained 
by Colonel Waters, by crossing in a 
small skiff opposite the Seminaiy at 
Oporto, twenty-five of the Buffs were 
quickly ferried over in the first boat, 
and, the two others rapidly following, 
about a hundred men got a footing 
under cover of that building, unper- 
ceived by the enemy. The anxiety of 
the people, however, soon drew the 
enemy's attention to the spot; and no 
sooner were the red coats perceived, 
than a tumultuous noise of drums and 
shouts was heard in the city, and con- 
fused masses of the enemy were seen 
hurrying forth in all directions, and 
throwing out clouds of sharpshooters, 
who came furiously down upon the 
Seminary. The building was soon sur- 
rounded; the fire of the enemy visibly 
augmented faster than that of the Brit- 
ish; General Paget, who commanded, 
was struck down severely wounded; 
and the eager gesticulations of the citi- 
zens from the houses on the opposite 
bank, implored relief for their heroic 
allies, now apparently doomed to de- 
struction. 

24. So violent was the struggle, so 
critical the moment, that Wellington 
himself was on the point of crossing 
to share the dangers of his advanced 
guard; and it was only the entreaties 
of his friends, and his own just confi- 
dence in General Hill, who now com- 
manded, which prevented him from 
doing so. By degrees, however, the 
fire of the British artillery, consisting 



of twenty guns, placed on the heights 
of Villa Nova, on a projecting promon- 
tory of the southern bimk, opposite the 
Seminary, became so poweHiul that it 
drove the enemy from all sides of the 
building, excepting the iron gate on 
the north, where the Bufifo were a 
match for them. Some daring citizens 
crossed over with large boats to Sher- 
brooke's division, farther down the 
river, which was soon ferried over in 
considerable bodies; and hesitation be- 
came visible in the French ranks, which 
was increased to confusion, when Mur- 
ray's columns, on the extreme right 
of the British, began to appear and 
threaten their communication with 
Amarante and the great line of re- 
treat. Horse, foot, and cannon, now 
rushed tumultuously towards the rear; 
the city was hastily evacuated, amidst 
the enthusiastic cheers of the people. 
Hill's central column, strongly rein- 
forced by the 48th and 66th regiments 
which had crossed, debouched fiercely 
from the Seminary, and, by repeated 
volleys on the confused crowds of the 
flying troops, threw them into utter dis- 
order; and nothing but the inactivity 
of Murray on the right, who did not 
make the use he might have done of 
his advantageous position on the flank 
of the retreating host, preserved them 
from total ruin. As it was, they lost 
five hundred killed and wounded, five 
guns, and a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion, in the action: seven hundred 
sick were taken in the hospital, and 
fifty French guns in the arsenal; and so 
complete and unexpected was the sur- 
prise, that Wellington, at four o'clock, 
quietly sat down to the dinner and 
table-service which had been prepared 
for Marshal Soult. 

25. Rowland Hill, afterwards Lord 
Hill, one of the most distinguished 
officers of the British army, who first 
rose to eminence in this combat, was 
second son of Sir John Hill of Hawk- 
stone, in Shropshire, and was bom 
there on August 11, 1772. He was 
educated, in the first instance, at Rug- 
by; but completed his instruction for 
the army at the military academy at 
Strasbvirg. At the age of sixteen he 
obtained a commission in the 88th regi- 
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meni, from which he was afterwards 
transferred to the 27th; and he made 
his first essay in arms, like Napoleon, 
■at the siege of Toulon, as he closed his 
military career in combating the same 
•commander at Waterloo. At Toulon 
he was slightly wounded; and having 
been intrusted by Sir David Dundas 
with bringing home the despatches, he 
was offered by Colonel Graham, (after- 
wards Lord Lynedoch), who had served 
as a volunteer in the same fortress, a 
majority in the 90th regiment, which 
Graham had just raised. He was soon 
made lieutenant-colonel in the same 
regiment, at the head of which he gal- 
lantly combated in the battle of Alex- 
andria, on the 2lBt March 1801, [attte, 
Chap, xxxrv. § 30]. His conduct on 
that occasion was so conspicuous that 
he was presented by the Pasha of Egypt 
with a superb sword as a mark of grati- 
tude. In 1803 he was made major- 
general; and he commanded a brigade 
under Wellesley at the battles of Bo- 
lija and Vimeira. He was afterwards 
engaged in Sir John Moore's retreat; 
did good service in the battle of Co- 
runna, and directed the rear -guard 
which covered the embarkation of the 
troops on the following day. In 1809 
he was again sent out to the Peninsula, 
■at the head of a brigade ; and, on Sir 
Edward Paget being wounded, suc- 
ceeded to the command in the Semin- 
ary, which he held with heroic courage, 
till assistance was ferried over from the 
opposite side. Thenceforward his ca- 
reer needs no biography: his deeds are 
emblazoned on the brightest page of 
England's glory : he will be found by 
Wellington's side on every field of 
&me, from the Douro to Waterloo. 

26. Like Suwarroff, Hill had the rare 
felicity of never having been beaten in 
the field, but, unlike him, he enjoyed 
his sovereign's honours and country's 
gratitude to an advanced old age. With- 
out the great and overruling talents re- 
quisite in a general -in -chief, no officer 
•^ver possessed a rarer assemblage of 
H^ualities fitted to render him an incom- 
parable second in command. Brave in 
Action, sagacious in design, secret in 
counsel, cool in danger, prompt in exe- 
cution, he conducted with admirable 



skill the enterprises intrusted to his 
direction ; and by the suddenness and 
rapidity of his strokes against detached 
columns, as well as the firmness and 
intrepidity of his conduct in general 
actions, contributed essentially to the 
general success of the war. No British 
general inspired such dread to the 
French officers, and none so frequently 
caught them at a disadvantage, and 
struck such sudden and weighty blows 
against them. When it was known in 
subsequent times that Hill had set off 
from the British position at the head 
of a body of light troops, the French 
generals stood to their arms from the 
Douro to the Sierra Morena. Simple 
and affable in his manners, humane 
and benevolent, he united the virtues 
of a citizen to the qualities of a hero, 
and was beloved by all classes. With 
the unanimous concurrence of the 
army, he was afterwards made com- 
mander-in-chief, which exalted situa- 
tion he held, till, full of years and 
honour, he retired in 1842, a few 
months before his death. 

27. To have crossed such a river as 
the Douro, in presence of such a general 
as Soult, with a force little, if at all, 
superior to the French, was a most 
bnlliimt opening of the campaign, and 
was justly regsu^led as reflecting as 
much credit on the daring and skUl of 
the English general,, as it cast a shade 
on the vigilance and circumspection of 
the French marshal. But Napoleon's 
troops were, beyond all others, capable 
of remedying such a disaster; and, not- 
withstanding the confusion into which 
they had been thrown by their preci- 
pitate retreat, before nightfall order 
was restored, and the army securely- 
rested under the protection of a vigi- 
lant and powerful rear -guard. Next 
morning Soult was quietly resuming 
his march for Amarante, when he re- 
ceived the stunning intelligence that 
that important post, commanding the 
only bridge and defile over the Tamega, 
and the only line of retreat practicable 
for artillery, was already in the hands 
of the enemy. In effect Beresford, hav- 
ing crossed the Douro farther up, had 
attacked Loison's outposts at Amarante 
on the morning of the 12th with such 
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Tigour, that he fell back from that post 
in the direction of Guimaraens. 

28. Soidt's situation now seemed all 
but desperate: the well-known strength 
of the bridge of Amarante precluded 
the hope that it could be forced by dis- 
couraged and retreating troops, now 
that it was held by regular British and 
Portuguese soldiers; the great road to 
Braga was already in the possession of 
the enemy, as they held Oporto, from 
which it issued ; and it could be regain- 
ed only by cross hill-roads, totally im- 
practicable for artillery, and almost 
impassable for mules or horses. Tet 
not a moment was to be lost : already 
the British outposts began to appear, 
and the thunder of their horse-artUlery 
was heard at no great distance. The 
energy of the French general, however, 
now fully aroused, was equal to the 
crisis. He resolved to abandon his ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and baggage, and 
make his way, with all imaginable ex- 
pedition, across the mountains to the 
Braga road. This resolution was im- 
mediately carried into execution. All 
the powder which the men could not 
carry was blown up near Penafiel on 
the morning of the 13th; and the 
French army, abandoning its whole 
carriages, rapidly ascended the valley 
of the Sousa by roads almost imprac- 
ticable, even for the cavalry; rejoined 
Loison at Guimaraens; and continued 
its passage over t*he mountains, leaving 
Braga on its left. 

29. Notwithstanding the sacrifice of 
his whole maUrielf however, Soult's re- 
treat was extremely disastrous, even to 
the soldiers of his army. When he re- 
joined Loison at Guimaraens, it became 
necessary to abandon all the artillery 
and ammunition belonging to that di- 
vision; heavy rains, ever since the 18th, 
impeded the progress of the troops 
through the mountains; the stragglers 
multiplied at every step; frightful de- 
files, beside raging torrents, formed 
their paths; the shoes of the soldiers 
were worn out — ^they could hardly bear 
their arms, and. with the whole re- 
maining mules and horses, all the sick 
and wounded fell into the hands of 
the British. The streams, everywhere 
swollen by the excessive floods, were 



impassable, except by their bridges-;, 
and the arch of Ponte Nova, oyer the 
roaring torrent of the Cavado, was the 
only Une of retreat which lay open, 
after the occupation of the road to 
Braga by Wellington and of that to 
Amarante by Beresford. This bridge 
was occupied, and had been partially- 
destroyed by the peasants; unless it 
could be regained, the hour of surren- 
der had arrived, for the army wa» 
struggling through a narrow defile be- 
tween awful precipices, almost in singles- 
file. Wellington, in close pursuit, thun>> 
dered in the rear, and would infallibly 
attack on the following morning. 

30. In this extremity the heroic cour- 
age of Colonel Dulong, who in the dark,, 
with twelve grenadiers, crept along a 
narrow ledge of masonry which was left 
of the arch, surprised the Portuguese- 
guards, and made himself master of 
the bridge, extricated the army front 
this apparently hopeless situation, and 
opened up the road to Montalegre,. 
where the whole arrived perfectly ex- 
hausted, and in woeful plight, late on 
the evening of the 17Ui. Soult coxt- 
tinned his retreat across the Galiciani 
frontier, reached Orense on the 26th,. 
and on the day following met Ney at 
Lugo, who had returned from his Astix- 
rian expedition, and dislodged an irre- 
gular body of twelve thousand peasants 
who were blockading three French bat- 
talions in that place. " His condition,*^ 
says Jomini, '* was much more disas- 
trous than that in which General 
Moore had traversed the same town. 
six months before." The French dis- 
graced this retreat by the most savage* 
cruelty. The peasants were massacred, 
and the houses burned by them, along: 
the whole line of march, without re- 
morse : but their own losses were very 
severe, amounting to about a fourth 
part of the whole troops which were 
attacked on the Douro, besides all their 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage, 
and even a considerable part of their 
muskets. 

31. Afterthis important success, WeK 
lingtonretumed to Oporto, from whence 
he moved his troops forward as rapidly 
as possible to Abrantes, and engaged 
in active preparations for oo-operatiii|^ 
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vn.\h. Cuesta, and advanciDg through 
Estremadura towards Madrid. Victor 
liad not improved his important Tic- 
toiy at Medellin so much as might have 
•been expected, especially considering 
the great amount and excellent qua- 
lity of his cavalry, which were of in- 
estimable importance in the level plains 
that run up to the foot of the Sierra 
Morena. But the operations of the 
English general were impeded for above 
a month by the want of money, of which 
at this period he bitterly complained, 
and which led him to suspect at the 
time that government had engaged in 
an enterprise beyond their strength. In 
truth, however, the finances of Great 
Britain, as the event proved, were fully 
equal to the sti*ain; and the difficulty 
arose entirely from the extraordinary 
scarcity of specie at that crisis, in the 
British Islands, arising in some degree, 
perhaps, from the profuse though un- 
avoidable issue of paper to cariy on the 
prodigious mercantile operations and 
national expenditure of the period, but 
much more from the vast consumption 
and requisitions of the French and Aus- 
trian armies during the campaign on the 
Danube, which caused every guinea to 
beboughtupat an extravagant premium 
ior the use of these continental armies. 
At the same time, the want of warlike 
experience was severely felt in the ar- 
my, both on the part of the officers and 
soldiers. The commissariat, in all its 
branches, was very defective. Released 
by a month's intermission from active 
operations, from the excitement and 
dangers of actual warfare, the troops 
gave themselvesup to disorders of every 
kind. Plunder was universal along 
-their line of march ; the countiy, for 
jniles on either side, was filled with 
stragglers; and the instant the com- 
waon men got out of the sight of their 
officers, outrages were committed with- 
lout end on the defenceless inhabitants, 
whohadhailed their artivalasdeliverers. 
To such a height did these evils arise, 
that Wellington, in several regiments, 
directed the roll to be called every 
hour; he largely augmented the powers 
.and force at the disposal of the provost- 
jnarshal ; and, in the bitterness of his 
heart, more than once wrote to govern- 



ment, that the British army, *' excel- 
lent on parade, excellent to fight, was 
worse than an enemy in a country, and 
liable to dissolution alike by success or 
defeat." 

82. Doubtless the large arrears of pay 
duei at this time to the army, amount- 
ing to £300,000, and in several regi- 
ments embracing two months' pay, con- 
tributed in a great degree to this dis- 
graceful state of things ; and it is in- 
teresting to trace the early difficulties 
of that commander in training his 
troops to the duties of real warfare, 
who afterwards declared, in the just 
pride of experienced achievement, 
*' that with the army he led from Spain 
into France, he could have gone any- 
where and done anything." But these 
facts are highly valuable, as demon- 
strating how essentially the military 
is an art dependent upon practice for 
success; how little even rigid disci- 
pline, gallant officers, and admirable 
equipment, can compensate for the 
want of actual experience; what dif- 
ficulties the commander had to con- 
tend with, who was compelled thus to 
educate his officers and soldiers in 
presence of the enemy; how much al- 
lowance must be made for the disas- 
ters of the Spanish troops, who, with- 
out any of these advantages, were at 
onoe exposed to the shock of the vete- 
ran legions of Napoleon; and what 
must have been the sterling courage 
of those men, who, even when thus in- 
experienced, were never once brought 
in the Peninsula into fair combat with 
the enemy, that they did not success- 
fully assert the inherent superiority of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

33. Remittances to an adequate 
amount in gold bars and specie, hav- 
ing, in consequence of the pressing 
representations of the English general, 
been at length obtained, on the 25th 
of June^ for the army, and a more 
efficient system of control established 
by his unceasing vigilance among the 
troops, Wellington, in the end of that 
month, commenced his march from 
Abrantes, in the direction of Alcan- 
tara and the Spanish frontier. His 
plan at first was, that Cuesta should 
maintain himself in some strong posi- 
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tion towards the foot of the Sierra 
Horena^ and if poseible amuse Victor 
so as to retain him in that quarter, to 
the south not only of the Tagus, but 
of the Guadiana; nvhile he himself 
moved on Placencia and Talavera^ so 
as to cut off his retreat to Madrid, and 
prevent his junction with the forces 
of Sebastiani in La Mancha, or those 
of Joseph in the capital. This design, 
however, which had everything to re- 
commend it, was found to be imprac- 
ticable from the obstinacy of Cuesta, 
who refused to retire any farther back 
than the banks of the Guadiana, and 
the impossibility of finding any posi- 
tion there, where there was the least 
chance of bis making a successful stand 
if attacked by Victor. The English 
general, therefore, was compellcMi to 
alter his views, and adopt tiie more 
hazardous plan of a junctioii and com- 
bined operation of the two armies. 
With tlds view, the British army 
marched by Castelbranoo, Coria, and 
Placencia; while the Spanish advanced 
bv the bridges of Almarea and Arzo- 
bispo. Victor fell back as Wellington 
advanced, and the two armies effected 
their junction at Oropesa, on the 20th 
July; while Sir Robert Wilson, with 
his brave Lusitanian legion and three 
thousand Spaniards, advanced on their 
left from the Alberche to the moun- 
tains of the Escurial, and with that 
force approached and actually put him- 
self in communication with Madrid. 
The forces which thus menaced the 
capital were very considerable. The 
English were twenty -two thousand 
strong, of whom three thousand were 
cavaliy, with thirty guns; Cuesta had 
thirty-two thousand infantry, and six 
thousand horse, with forty-six cannon ; 
and Venegas, who was to advance on 
Toledo, and join the other two armies 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
was at the head of twenty-three thou- 
sand infantry, and three thousand cav- 
alry — in all above eighty-five thousand 
men, but of different nations, indepen- 
dent of each other, and of whom the 
British alone could be relied on for 
movements in the field in presence 
of the enemy. Beresford, meanwlule, 
with fifteen thousand Portuguese, es- 



tablished his headquarters at Fuent^ 
Guinaldo, near Ciudad Rodrigo; but 
his duty was merely to protect the 
frontier from insult and observe the 
enemy at Salamanca, not to take any 
active part in the important operations 
which were in contemplation. 

34. The approach of armies so con- 
siderable, all converging towards the- 
capital, produced an alarming excite- 
ment — the sure proof, as Jomini ob- 
serves, of the judgment with which 
the enterprise had been conceived. 
Joseph no sooner received intelligence 
of the formidable forces with which 
he was menaced, than he despatched 
the most pressing orders to Soult and 
Ney, who were at Astox^ on the fron- 
tiers of Leon, and Mortier, who lay at 
Valladolid, to unite their forces and 
descend as rapidly as possible through 
the pass of Puerto de Bancs, which 
forms the only line of communication 
through the great central chain of 
Spani^ mountains from the valley of 
the Douro to that of the Tagus, to Pla- 
cencia, so as to menace the communi- 
cations of the English army with Lis- 
bon. He himself, leaving only three 
weak battalions in the Retire, marched 
with six thousand of his guards and 
five thousand other troops towards To- 
ledo, which was assigned as the gene- 
ral rendezvous of all his forces : Sebas- 
tian! was hastily ordered to the same 
place, whither also Victor fell back 
from Talavera. Before doing so, how- 
ever, Victor narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion on the 23d, when the British 
troops were all in readiness for the 
attack, and Victor was exposed alone 
to their blows. The events which fol- 
lowed leave no room for doubt, that if 
Wellington had attacked on that day, 
even unsupported by the Spaniards, 
he would have gained a glorious vic- 
torj ; but it could have led to no 
beneficial result, menaced as the 
British army was by the descent of an 
overwhelming force in its rear. Cuesta 
refused to fight on that day, as his 
troops were not prepared; and next 
morning, when the columns of attack 
wei*e formed at daylight, the enemy 
had disappeared, having retired in the 
night in the direction of Toledo. 
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35. Finding himself, on the 25th 
July, by the concentration of these 
forces, at the head of fifty-fire thou- 
sand brave veterans, animated by re- 
peated victories, and under the direc- 
tion of experienced officers, Joseph 
deemed himself sufficiently strong to 
resume the offensive; and, contrary 
to the strenuous advice of Jourdan, 
and, indeed, the dictates of common 
sense on the subject, gave orders to 
advance, before the co-operation of 
Soult, Ney, and Mortier, who could 
not arrive on the Tagus before the 1st 
of August, could be relied on. He 
qiiickly repulsed the vanguard of 
Cuest% which, elated by the continued 
retreat of the French before them, 
were advancing in a disorderly man- 
ner, dreaming of Madrid and the Pyre- 
nees; and, on the 26th, the French 
troops, driving Cuesta's videttes before 
them, reappeared in great strength in 
front of Talaveba. The English 
general had only sent two brigades in 
pursuit of the enemy beyond the Al- 
berche, having alreaidy begun to ex- 
perience that pressing want of provi- 
sions and means of transport, which 
soon had such important effects on the 
issue of the campaign ; and, in conse- 
quence, having resolved not to advance 
with the main body of his force beyond 
that stream, till some arrangement was 
made for the supply of these neces- 
sary articles. 

36. The whole allied army took post 
at Talavera^ in a battle-field well cal- 
culated, by the diversity of its charac- 
ter, to bring into action the various 
qualities of the troops who were there 
to combat for the independence of the 
Peninsula. On the right, the dense 
but disorderly array of the Spaniards, 
with their flank resting on the Tagus, 
occupied the town and environs of 
Talavera, with the olive woods, inter- 
sected with enclosures, which lay along 
its front, filled with light troops, and 
their numerous artillery planted in 
an advantageous position along the 
line, and commanding all the avenues 
by which it could be approached. 
Far beyond the enclosures, the British 
stood in the open field on the left, on 
the uneven ground which extended 



from the olive woods to the foot of 
the hills, forming the first range of 
the Sierra de Montalban. A deep ra- 
vine, in the bottom of which flowed 
the Portina rivulet, lay at the foot of 
these hills, and formed the extreme 
British left ; the streamlet turning 
sharp round, and winding its way 
through to the Tagus at Talavera, ran 
across the front of the whole tdlied 
line. On the heights on one side of it, 
the French were placed in a strong 
position, with their batteries on the 
right, placed on some lofty ridges 
commanding a great part of the field 
of battle. Right opposite to them 
stood the British tine, on a simi- 
lar range of eminences, and their euns 
also sweeping the open slope by which 
they were to be ascended. In the 
centre between the two armies, there 
was a commanding hillock or mount, 
on which the English had begun to 
construct a redoubt, and on which 
some Spanish guns were placed. But 
it was evident, that on the possession 
of the heights on the British left, the 
fate of the approaching battle would 
in a gp:«at degree depend.* 

* The exact French and allied force at Tala- 
Tera» as obtained by Kausler from the War- 
office at Faxis, vraa as follows : — 



Boyal Guards, 


6,000 




Victor's corpt. 






Infantry and artillery, . 


18.890 


SO 


Cavalry, . . . . 


8,781 




Seha9tiani'$ corps. 






Infantry and artillery, . 


17,100 


80 


Cavalry, 


8,670 




XcscTVS divinontt 






Infetntry and artUleiy, . 


7,«81 


20 


What. 89 squad. . . . 


66,122 


80 


ALUE9. 




Gan 


British infantry ) 
(28J battalions,^ f 
Artillery, engineers. 4ec., 


16.663 


80 


1.287 




Cavalry, 


8,047 





20^937 
Spanish in£mtry and artil- 
lery, 83,000 70 

Cavalry, 6,000 

69.997 100 
-^Kausleb, 686 ; and Napieb, ii. 861. 

With officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, Ac, the British were about 22,000 ; the 
sabres and bayonets only appearing on the 
rolls. 
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87. About three o'clock on the af- 
ternoon of the 27th, Victor^s advanced 
guards approached the Britiah out- 
pofits, stationed beyond the Portina 
streamlet, and immediately commenc- 
ed an attack. Some of the English 
regiments, which had then seen fire 
for the first time, were thrown into 
confusion by the suddenness of the 
onset, and Wellington, who was with 
the advanced posts, narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner; while ten thou- 
sand Spaniards on the right were so 
alarmed by the French light cavalry 
riding up to them and dischai^ging 
their pistols, that they broke after a 
single discharge of their muskets, and, 
flying tumultuously several miles to 
the rear, gave out that all was lost. 
Wellington, however, brought up some 
veteran troops to the scene of danger, 
and checked the disorder; while at 
the same tjme the British advanced 
posts, covered by the brave 45th r^- 
ment, and the 5th battalion of the 
60th, retired to the position of the 
main body on the other side of the 
stream. Encouraged by this success, 
Victor, as night approached, was in- 
duced to hazuxl an attack on the Eng- 
lish lefty stationed on their line of 
heights ; and for this purpose Baffin 
was ordered to charge with his divi- 
sion, supported by Villatte, while 
Lapisse fell on the German Legion on 
their right, so as to prevent assistance 
being rendered from the other parts 
of the line. 

88. The forces which thus were 
brought into action by the French 
were above twenty thousand men, 
and the assault was so quick and vig- 
orous, that though Colonel Donkin* 
gallantly repulsed the corps which at- 
tacked his front, his left flank was at 
the same moment turned by several 
French battalions, who, having ad- 
vanced unperceived through the val- 
ley, suddenly appeared with loud 
shouts on the heights in his rear. 
General Hill, however, with the 29th 
regiment, charged them without an 
instant's delay, and drove them down 
the hill; and immediately bringing 
up other battalions, formed a convex 
* AflerwiNrdB General Str Bafane Dookin. 



fronts facing outwards, which effectu- 
ally covered the British left. It was 
f uU time ; for Lapisse soon after 
opened a heavy flre on the German 
Legion on the right, and fresh bat- 
talions of RufiSn's division, emerging 
from the hollow, resolutely advanced 
to storm the heights on the left. It 
was now dark : the opposing lines ap- 
proached to within thirty yards of 
each other, and the frequent flashes 
of the musketry enabled the daunt- 
less antagonists to discern each others' 
visages through the gloom. For a few 
minutes the event seemed doubtful ; 
but soon the loud cheer of the British 
soldiers was heard above the receding 
roar of the musketiy, and the French 
fell back in disorder into the hollow, 
while Lapisse drew off on the right ; 
and the soldiers on either side, worn 
out with fatigue, sank to sleep around 
the fires of the bivouacs. 

89. Not discouraged by this bloody 
repulse, which cost him above eight 
hundred of his best troops, Victor, 
contrary to the advice of Jourdan, 
who contended strenuously that all 
offensive operations should be sus- 
pended till Soult was sufficiently near 
to threaten the enemy's communica- 
tions, prevailed on Joseph to permit 
him to renew the battle on the follow- 
ing morning. The centre of the Brit- 
ish being deemed too strong, by 
reason of the ravine which covered 
their front, it was determined to make 
the attack on the heights on the left. 
At eight o'clock, Ruffin's division 
again advanced to the attack, supiport- 
ed by Villatte's, and the French troops 
with an intrepid step ascended to the 
summit of the hill; while the artil- 
lery on both sides kept up a vehement 
fire, and soon made frightful chasms 
in the opposing ranks. Having gal- 
lantly made their way to the summit, 
the French instantly closed with Hill's 
division, and for half an hour a despe- 
rate struggle took place, in the course 
of which Hill himself was wounded, 
and his men were falling iast. But 
the French loss was still greater ; in- 
sensibly their line gave ground, and at 
length, being forced back to the edge 
of the slope, the whole broke, and 
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were hurled in wild disorder to the 
foot of the hill. Fearful, from these 
repeated attacks, that the enemy would 
at length succeed in turning his left, 
Wellington placed his cavidryat the 
entrance of the valley, obtained from 
Ouesta the succour of Bassecourt's di- 
vision, which he stationed on the hills 
beyond its outer side, and two guns 
to reinforce Hill's batteries, which were 
bravely served by the Spanish gunners, 
and rendered good service during the 
remainder of the day. 

40. The extreme heat of the day 
now for a few hours suspended the com- 
bat, during which the lines were re- 
formed on both sides, the ammunition- 
waggons replenished, and the wounded 
withdrawn to the rear. In this inter- 
val Joseph held a council of war, in 
which Jourdan again renewed his coun- 
sel that they should retire to the Al- 
berche, and Victor urged that they 
should recommence the attack. The 
latter advice prevailed, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the arrival of a courier 
from Soulty announcing that he could 
not arrive at Placencia till the 4th 
August, and of the threatening advance 
of Yenegas, who was already near 
Aranjuez. Meanwhile, the troops on 
either part, overcome by thirst, strag- 
gled down in great numbers to the 
streamlet which ran in the bottom of 
the ravine which separated the two 
armies. Not a shot was fired, not a 
drum was beat ; peaceably the f oemen 
drank from the opposite banks of the 
same rill; and not unfrequently the 
hands which had so recently before 
been dyed in mutual slaughter, were 
extended and shaken across the water 
in token of their mutual admiration of 
the valour and constancy displayed on 
both sides. Wellington, meanwhile, 
was seated on the grass on the top of 
the hill which had been so obstinately 
contested, eagerly surveying the ene- 
my's movements, which indicated a 
renewal of the conflict with redoubled 
ioTces along the whole line. At this 
moment Colonel Donkin rode up to 
him, charged with a message from the 
Duke d'Albuquerque, that Cuesta was 
betraying him. Calmly continuing 
his survey, Wellington desired Donkin 
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to return to his brigade! In a few 
minutes a rolling of drums was heard 
along the whole French line : the broad 
dark masses of the enemy appeared 
full in view ; and, preceded by the fire 
of eighty pieces of artillery, forty thou- 
sand men advanced to the attack. 

41. The French columns came down 
their side of the ravine at a rapid pace, 
and though a little disordered by cross- 
ing the stream, mounted the opposite 
hill with the utmost intrepidity. On 
the extreme British right, Sebastiani's 
corps fell with the utmost fury on 
General Campbell's division, and by 
their loud cries indicated the confi- 
dence of immediate victory ; but their 
attack was in column and the English 
were in line ; and the inherent vice 
of that arrangement, when directed 
against steady troops, became at once 
apparent. The British regiments which 
stood against the front of the mass, 
drawn up three deep, kept up an inces- 
sant rolling fire on the enemy ; while 
those on either side, inclining forwards 
and directing their fire against both 
flanks of the column, soon occasioned 
so frightful a carnage that even the 
intrepidity of the imperial veterans 
sank under the trial, and the whole 
broke and fell back in confusion. On 
rushed Campbell's division, supported 
by two regiments of Spanish infantry 
and one of cavalry, who were inspired 
with unwonted steadiness by the ex- 
ample of their allies, and, pushing the 
disox^ganised mass before them, com- 
pleted their discomfiture, and took ten 
pieces of cannon. At the same time, 
Ruffin's and Yillatte's divisions were 
descried marching across the valley on 
the enemy's extreme right, in order to 
tum, by die foot of the Sierra de Mont- 
alban, that blood-stained hill which 
they had in vain sought to carry by 
assault. Wellington immediately or- 
dered the 1st German hussars and 23d 
dragoons to charge the column in the 
bottom of the valley. 

42. On they went at a canter, but 
soon came to a hollow cleft which lay 
right across their path, and which it 
seemed impossible to cross. The vete* 
ran German, Arentschild, with charac- 
teristic coolness, reined up his men on 
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the edge of the hollow ; but Seymour, 
at the head of the 23d, with true Bug* 
lish hardihood, plunged headlong down, 
though half of his men fell over each 
other in wild confusion in the bottom, 
where Seymour was wounded. The 
remainder under Ponsonby, coming up 
by twos and threes, ohai^ged right on, 
and disregarding the fire of Villatte's 
columns, through which they passed, 
fell with inex]3res8ible fury on Strolz's 
brigade of chasseurs in the rear, which, 
imable to resist the shock, opened its 
ranks to let them through. The heroic 
British dragoons, however, after this 
marvellous charge, were assailed, when 
blown and disoidered by success, by a 
regiment of Polish lancers and a body 
of Westphalian light horse, and broken 
with great slaughter; the survivors, 
not half of those who went into action, 
found shelter on the broken ground 
behind Bassecourt's division of Spanish 
infantry on the mountains beyond. 

43. While these terrible conflicts 
were goine on upon the two wings of 
the Britisn, the centre, where Sher- 
brooke commanded, and the German 
Legion and Guards were placed, was 
exposed to a still severer trial. The 
great batteries, mounting fifty gims, 
which there stood right opposite to the 
British line, at the distance of only 
half cannon-shot, made fearful chasms 
in their ranks ; and the English g^uns, 
greatly inferior both in number and 
weight of metal, could make no ade- 
quate reply. Under cover of this fear- 
ful storm, Lapisse's division crossed 
the ravine in their fronts and, ascend- 
ing the opposite hill concealed by the 
smoke, got close to the British line, 
and already set up the shouts of vic- 
tory. They were received, however, 
by a dose and well-directed volley, fol- 
lowed by a general rush with the bay- 
onet, which instantly threw the assail- 
ants back in great confusion ; and the 
Guards, following fast on their heels, 
not only drove them down the hill, 
but crossed the rivulet at the bottom, 
and were soon seen in disorderly array 
streaming up the opposite bank. Here, 
however, they met the enemy's reserve, 
who advanced in dose order through 
the throng; powerful battories, firing 



grape and canistor, tore down whole 
ranks at ever^ dischax^e on one flank, 
and some regiments of cavalry threat- 
ened the other. The GuaixU, thus 
sorely pressed, gave way and fled in 
confusion ; the disorder quickly Bpi*ead 
to the Germans on their flank, and the 
whole British centre appeared broken. 

44. The danger was imminent ; but 
Wellington, who had foreseen the con- 
sequences of the gallant but inoonsi- 
derato advance of the household troops, 
had provided the means of restoring 
the combat. Instantly pushing for- 
ward the 48th regiment, which was in 
reserve, he directed it against the right 
flank of the French, who, in their turn, 
were somewhat disordered by success. 
When this gallant regiment got into 
the throng, and began to ascend the 
slope beyond the stream, it was so be- 
set by the crowd of fugitives, that it 
became necessary to open the ranks to 
let them through: but immediately 
closing again, it advanced in beau- 
tiful array against the flank of the 
pursuing French, and, by a destructive 
volley, compelled them to halt. The 
Guards and Germans immediatoly ral- 
liedy faced about, and renewed their 
fire ; while Cotton's brigade of light 
cavalry having come up on the other 
flank at the same time, the advance of 
the French was effectually checked in 
the centre. This was their last effort ; 
their colunms now drew off in good 
order, and retired across the Alberche, 
three miles in the rear, which was 
passed in the night. Shortly aftor the 
firing ceased, a frightful iuddent occur- 
red : the grass, dried by the excessive 
heat, acddentally took fire, and, the 
flames spreading rapidly over part of 
the field, scorched cruelly numbers of 
the wounded of both armies. 

45. Such was the glorious battle of 
Talavera — the first for nearly a century 
past in which the English had been 
brought to contend on a great scale 
with the French, and which in ito lustre 
equalled, in its ultimate effecto exceed- 
ed, the far-famed days of Creasy and 
Azinoourt. Two-and-twenty thousand 
British had engaged for two successive 
days, and finally defeated, above forty- 
five thousand fYench ; for the aid which 
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the Spaniards afforded in the battle 
was verytriflingf and not more than 
ten thousand of the enemy, induding 
the King's guard, remained to watch 
their lines in the olive woods of Tala- 
vera, who never fired a shot. Seven- 
teen pieces of cannon, several tumbrils, 
and some hundred prisoners, taken in 
&ir fight, were the proud trophies of 
this hard-fought action. The loss on 
both sides was enormous ; but greater 
on that of the French than the Brit- 
ish, owing to their greatly superior 
numbers and their system of attack 
in close Qolumn. The latter lost 6268 
in the two days : that of the French 
is now ascertained, from the returns 
in the French War^office, to have been 
8794. 

46. " This battle," says Jomini, " at 
once restored the reputation of the 
British army, which during a century 
had declined. It was now ascertained 
that the English infantry could dis- 
pute the palm with the best in Europe." 
In vain the mercantile spirit, which 
looks for gain in every transaction, and 
the virulence of faction, which has ever 
accompanied the noblest events in his- 
tory, &stened on this far-famed field, 
complained of the subsequent retreat, 
and asked for durable results from the 
laurels of Talavera. These cold or 
selfish calculations were answered by 
the exulting throb of every British 
heart ; the results asked for were found 
in the subsequent glorious career and 
long- continued security of England. 
Far from eveiy generous bosom be that 
frigid spirit which would measure the 
importance of events only by their im- 
mediate gains^ and estimate at nothing 
the lasting efibcfc of elevation of na- 
tional feeling ! Character is the true 
strength of nations ; historic glory is 
their best inheritance. When the tmie 
shall come that the British heart no 
longer thrills at the name of Talavera, 
its fruit will indeed be lost, for the 
last hour of the British empire will 
have struck. 

47. On the day following the battle, 
General Craufurd, with three thousand 
fresh troops, joined the English army, 
and replaced nearly half of those who 
had been disabled in the battle. This 



gallant band had, at the distance of 
nearly sixty miles from the field of 
battle, met several Spanish runaways 
from the action of the 27th, who told 
them the, English army was defeated 
and Lord Wellington killed. Induc- 
ed only to press on the more eagerly 
by this intelligence, Craufurd, after 
giving his men a few hours' rest, and 
withdrawing fifty of the weakest from 
the ranks, hurried on with the utmost 
expedition with the remainder, and 
reached Talaveraateleven on the mom> 
ing of the 29th, having passed over, in: 
regular order, sixty -two Engluh rmkt 
in the preceding twenty -six hounk. 
This march deserves to be noted as the 
most rapid made by any foot-soldiers- 
of any nation during the whole war, as. 
that made by Lord Lake with the Ihag- 
lish cavalry, before the battle of Fur- 
ruckabad, was the extreme stretch of 
horsemen, \ante. Chap. xuz. § 84]. 
But, notwithstanding this seasonable 
reinforcement, Wellington had soon 
sufficient cause for anxiety ; for, on the 
2d August, as he was preparing to 
march to Madrid, intelligence arrived 
that Soulty with a very large force, had 
penetrated without opposition through 
the Puerto de Bancs, the Spanianls. 
stationed in that important pass hav- 
ing abandoned it wiUiout firing a shot. 
From thence he had entered Placenda^ 
directly in the British rear and threat- 
ening uieir communications with Lis- 
bon, with thirty-four thousand men. 

48. This formidable and unlooked- 
for apparition was the result of the 
junction of the whole forces of Soult,, 
Ney, and Mortier, in consequence of 
the pressing orders of Joseph ; who, 
after uniting near Salamanca^ had de- 
scended by forced marches through 
Leon and the mountains forming the 
northern barrier of Estremadura, and 
appeared just in time to interfere with 
decisive effect upon the vital opera- 
tions on the banks of the Tagus. Their 
concentration at this crisis was owing 
to a very singular and fortuitous chain 
of events. Soult, after he had brought 
the ghastly crowd which formed the 
remains of his once splendid corps to 
Lugo, and. delivered the garrison im- 
prisoned there by the GaUcians, deem* 
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ing himself not strong enough to effect 
Anything among the rugged mountains 
of that province, and having no maga- 
zines or stores to recruit his troops, re- 
solved to make the best of his "way into 
Old Castile. He accordingly set out 
in the end of June for Benavente and 
Zamora, and put his troops into can- 
tonments on the Esla in the beginning 
of July. Meanwhile Key, thus left in 
Galicia^ had experienced a variety of 
-disasters. After the conference at Lugo 
with Soultyhe had moved towards Vigo, 
^th a view to regain possession of that 
important fortress and seaport, and 
«tifle the insurrection which, from the 
^id of several ships of war in the har- 
"bour, was there daily becoming more 
-formidable. To reach it, however, he 
required to pass the bridge of St Payo, 
in the valley of Soto-Mayor, where the 
Toad crosses the river Octaven. The 
Spaniards, ten thousand strong, with 
■several pieces of heavy cannon, were 
there intrenched in a strong position 
•on the opposite side of the river ; the 
bridge was cut ; and several gun-boats 
manned by English sailors at its mouth, 
a short way farther down, prevented 
the passage from being turned in that 
direction. 

49. Driven thus to carry the passage 
by main force, Ney led on his troops 
gallantly to the attack ; but the well- 
sustained fire of the SpaniardB defeated 
all his efforts. He renewed the assault 
next day with no better success, and, 
•despairing of forcing the position, re- 
tired with the loss of three hundred 
men. Discouraged by this reverse, and 
finding himself abandoned by Soult 
in a country swarming with enemies, 
■and extremely difficvQt for militaiy 
operations, Ney resolved to retire from 
Galicia. He was the more confirmed 
in this resolution, from the opinion 
which he entertained that he had been 
4Scandalously deserted and left to per- 
ish by Soult. Under the influence of 
these mingled feelings of disapi>oint- 
ment and indignation, he abandoned 
Ferrol and Corunna, and, collecting all 
liis detachments, evacuated the whole 
province, and reached Astorga in the 
•end of July. Asturias had previously 
been evacuated by Kellermann and Bon- 



net, who hadarrived at Yalladolid on the 
20th June in order to co-operate in the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, which at that 
period was in contemplation, after SaD- 
tander had been carried by assault by 
the Spaniards some days before, and 
retaken, with great slaughter, by the 
latter of these generals. Thus, by a 
singular combination of circumstances, 
at the time when Wellington made his 
grand advance towards Madrid, Soult, 
Kellermann, and Bonnet, with above 
thirty thousand men, were assembled 
in the north of Leon, ready to descend 
on his line of communication with Lis- 
bon, and Ney was rapidly following in 
their footsteps from the extremity of 
Galicia. 

50. Wellington, thus menaced by a 
superior force in rear, at the same time 
that an army defeated, but still greater 
in number, lay in his front, had still 
the advantage of a central position be- 
tween the two ; and, if the quality of 
the whole allied forces had been alike, 
and he had commanded the whole, he 
had the means of striking the same re- 
doubtable blows on the right and left, 
with a force inferior upon the whole, 
but, including the Spanish troops, su- 
perior at the point of attack, which 
Napoleon dealt out in 1796 to the con- 
verging Austrian columns which de- 
scended from the Alps for the relief of 
Mantua. This was the more feasible, 
as Joseph's army which fought at Tala- 
vera had been divided after the action; 
the King, with Sebastiani's corps, the 
reserve and royal guards, having march- 
ed towards Madrid, now threatened on 
the one side by Yenegas, who had occu- 
pied Aranjuez and passed Toledo, and 
on the other by Sir Robert Wilson, who 
was within seven leagues of the capi- 
tal, and in communication with it. 
Doubtless, if Wellington had been at 
the head of fifty thousand British 
troops, he would have attempted, and 
probably vnth success, that resolute 
game. 

51. But though the allied force at 
Talaverawasof thatnumericalstrength, 
dear-bought experience had demon- 
strated that no reliance could be phiced 
on any part of it in the field, except the 
twenty thousand English soldiers. The 
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British general and hia whole troops 
had now seen the Spanish army, and 
the illusion which had formerly pre- 
vailed on the subject had been dis- 
pelled. Their artillery, it was ascer- 
tained, was for the most part well 
trained, and had rendered good service 
on some important occasions ; but their 
cavalry was wretched, and their infan- 
try, though courageous when standing 
stiU resisting an attack, totally unfit 
to perform movements under fire or in 
presence of the enemy without falling 
into confusion. In these circumstances 
it was apparent that a prudent defen- 
sive policy was the only one which pro- 
mised a cnance of success with an army 
in great part composed of such troops; 
but this was precisely the system which 
the ignorance and presumption of the 
Spanish generals rendered them inca- 
pable of adopting. Wellington, there- 
fore, to avoid being attacked both in 
front and rear at the same time, deem- 
ed it necessary to divide the allied 
army; and he offered to General Cuesta, 
either to stay with the wounded at 
Talavera, or march to the attack of 
Soult, as he chose. The Spanish gene- 
i-al preferred remaining where he was; 
and Wellington, in consequence, set 
out from T^vera on the 3d August, 
taldng with him the whole British 
army, and leaving about two thousand 
of their wounded in the hospital at 
Talavera, under chaxge of the Castilian 
army. 

52. Hardly, however, had the last of 
the troops left the blood-stained banks 
of the Alberche, when intelligence ar- 
rived that Cuesta was making prepara- 
tions to abandon Talavera and the 
English wounded ; and at five o'clock 
Wellington received official intimation 
that the Spanish general had actually 
put his intention in execution, and 
was moving after the British army, 
leaving nearly half the woimded to their 
fate. Apprehension of being attacked, 
at the same time, both by Victor and 
Soult, was assigned as the motive of 
this proceeding. But the real fact was, 
that the Spanish general entertained 
well-grounded apprehensioi^a of the 
weakness of his own troops, when left 
to defend an important position against 



such an enemy as he had seen fight at 
Talavera, and he felt no chance of 
safety but in close proximity to the* 
British force. Advices were received 
at the same time of the arrival of Soult 
at Naval Moral, on the high-road lead- 
ing to the bridge of Almarez, and that 
his army, which was hourly increasing,, 
was already thirty thousand strong. In 
these circumstances, Wellington wise- 
ly resolved to alter his line of march,, 
andj quitting the road by Almarez and 
Alcantara, to move across to the bridge 
of Arzobispo, and take up a defensive 
position on the line of the Tagus. This 
resolution was instantly acted upon ; 
the troops defiled to. the left, and pass- 
ed the bridge in safety : the Spaniards 
rapidly followed after them ; and the- 
bulk of the allied army reassembled at 
Deleitosa, on the south of the Tagus, 
on the following day. The bridges of 
Arzobispo and Almarez were destroy- 
ed, and a rear-guard of Spaniards, with^ 
thirty guns, was left to defend the for- 
mer passage. But the French corps,, 
in great strength, were now appearing: 
on the banks of the Tagus : Soult, with 
three corps, mustering thirty-four thou- 
sand men, was in the neighbourhood. 
of Almarez and Arzobispo ; Victor,, 
with twenty-five thousand, having cross- 
ed the Tagus at Talavera, was marching: 
down its left bank ; and Mortier at- 
tacked and defeated the Spaniards at> 
Arzobispo, by crossing the Tagus at a. 
ford a little above the broken bridge,, 
with five thousand horse, and captured 
all their guns. Nothing now appeared 
capable of preventing &e junction of 
the whole French armies, and the at- 
tack of sixty thousand excellent troops 
on the allied army, already suffering 
from extreme want of provisions, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and little capable 
of withstanding so formidable a force. 
53. But the object of delivering Ma- 
drid being accomplished, and the allie» 
driven to the south of the Tagus, the 
French generals had no inclination for 
farther active operations. Their sol- 
diers, worn out with continued march- 
ing, stood much in need of repose ; th«» 
recollection of Talavera checked the- 
hope of any successful enterprise to* 
the south of the Tagus, while its banks* 
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were guarded by the Tictors in that 
hard-fought field ; and the great accu- 
mulation of troops around its banks 
exposed them, equally with the allies, 
to extreme suffering from want of pro- 
visions. These considerations pressing 
equally on both sides, produced a gene- 
ral separation of force, and suspension 
of operations, after the combat of Ar- 
asobispo. Cuesta, disgusted with his 
reverses, resigned the command, and 
his army was broken into two parts ; 
ten thousand were despatched towards 
Toledo to reinforce Yenegas, who was 
now bombarding that city, and twenty 
thousand, under the command of the 
Duke d* Albuquerque, remained in the 
neighbourhood of the English army, in 
the moimtains which separate the val- 
ley of the Tagus from that of the Gua- 
diana. The French armies also sepa- 
rated : Joseph recalled Yictor to sup- 
port his guards, DessoUes' division, and 
Sebastiani's corps, in driving Yenegas 
from Toledo ; while Soult and Mortier 
remained at Talavera, Oropesa, and 
Placencia; and Ney retraced his steps 
to Leon and the neighbourhood of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. But so favourable 
an opportunity never again occurred of 
brealdng down the English power in 
the Peninsula. Napoleon never ceased 
to lament to the last hour of his life 
that the advice of Soult had not been 
followed, who wished to take advan- 
tage of this concentration of five corps, 
numbering in all ninety thousand com- 
batants, in the valley of the Tagus, and 
march at once on Ooria and Lisbon. 
He in consequence soon after dismissed 
Jourdan from his situation of major- 
general to Joseph, and conferred that 
important situation on Soult. 

5L The justice of this opinion ap- 
peared in a still more striking manner, 
from the proof which was soon af- 
forded of the inefficient character of 
the corps threatening Madrid, which 
had caused such alarm in the mind of 
Joseph, as to lead him to break up the 
noble force which he had accumulated 
in the valley of the Tagus. Ney, in 
his way back from Placencia, met un- 
expectedly, in Puerto de Banos, the 
division of Sir Robert -Wilson, consist- 
ing of three thousand Portuguese and 



as many Spaniards, who were wending 
their way, amidst rocks and precipices, 
from the neighbourhood of Madrid to 
the Portuguese frontier, with which, 
being ignorant of the strength of the 
enemy, he endeavoured to stop the 
French corps. The result of a combat 
so unequal might easily have been an- 
ticipated; Wilson was, after a stout 
resistance of three hoiu«, dislodged 
and thrown back on the Portuguese 
frontier, with the loss of a thousand 
men. More important operations took 
place at the same time in the plains of 
La Mancha. Yenegas, during the con- 
centration of the French forces at Ta- 
lavera, had not only with one of his 
divisions occupied Aranjuez, with its 
royal palace, but with two others was 
besieging and bombarding Toledo. No 
sooner was Joseph relieved, by the re- 
treat of the English from Talavera, 
from the necessity of remaining in 
force on the Alberche, than he moved 
off, with Sebastiani's corps and Des- 
soUes' division, to attack him. 

55. Deceived as to the strength of 
his adversary, whose force he imagined 
did not exceed fourteen thousand men, 
the Spanish general resolved to give 
battle, and awaited the enemy in a 
good position at Almonacid. The 
French had twenty-four thousand foot 
and four thousand horse in the battle 
— the Spaniards about an equal force ; 
but the difference in the quality of the 
troops in the opposite armies soon de- 
cided the contest. Encouraged by the 
ardour of his men, who demanded, with 
loud cries, to be led on to the combat, 
Sebastiani commenced the attack with- 
out waiting for the arrival of DessoUes' 
division; a division of Poles, under 
Sulkowski, attacked a hill, the key of 
the position, on which the Spanish left 
rested, while the Germans under Laval 
assailed it in flank. The crest of the 
mount was speedily won, and the Span- 
ish left fell back on their reserve, con- 
sisting of the soldiers of Baylen ; but 
these rallied the fugitives and stood 
firm ; while Yenegas, charging the vic- 
torious French in flank, threw them 
into confusion, and drove them back in 
great disorder. Yictory seemed to de- 
clare in favour of the Spaniards, when 
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the arrival of DessoUes and Joseph, 
with the reserve, restored the combat. 
Assailed both in front and flank by 
fresh forces, when still disordered by 
success, the Spanish troops, after a 
sharp conflict, fell back ; the old Moor- 
ish castle of Almouadd, where the re- 
serve was stationed, was carried after 
a bloody combat ; and Venegas, uttei*ly 
routed, was glad to seek refuge in the 
Sierra Morena, with the loss of thirty- 
five guns, nearly all his ammunition, 
and six thousand killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. But the loss of two thou- 
sand men on the side of the victors, 
proved with what unwonted steadiness 
the Spaniards had fought on this occa- 
sion. 

66, For nearly a month after their 
retreat to the southern bank of the 
Tagus, the English army remained un- 
disturbed in their position on that 
river, with their headquarters at Delei- 
tosa. Wellington, informed of the re- 
turn of Ney to Salamanca^ was even 
preparing to resume offensive opera- 
tions on its northern bank ; with which 
view he was busied in repairing the 
broken arch over the Tagus at Alma- 
rez, when the total failiire, on the part 
of the Spaniards, to provide subsist- 
ence for the English troops, rendered 
a retreat to Badajoz, and the vicinity 
of their own magazines, a matter of 
absolute necessity. From the moment 
the English troops entered Spain, they 
had experienced the wide difference 
between the promises and the perform- 
ance of the Spanish authorities; and 
we have the authority of Wellington 
for the assertion, that, if the junta of 
Truxillo had kept their contract for 
furnishing two hundred and forty 
thousand rations to the English army, 
the allies would, on the night of the 
27th July, have slept in Madrid. But, 
for the month which followed the 
battle of Talavera, their distresses in 
this respect had been Indeed excessive, 
and had reached a height which was 
altogether insupportable. Notwith- 
standing the most energetic remon- 
strances from Wellington, he had got 
hardly any supplies from the Spanish 
genends or authorities, from the time 
of his entering Spain ; Cuesta had re- 



fused to lend him ninety mules to 
draw his artillery, though at the time 
he had several hundreds in his army 
doing nothing; the troops of all arms 
were literally starving ; during a 
month which followed the junction of 
the two armies on the 22d July, they 
had not received ten days' bread ; on 
many days they got only a little meat, 
without salt, on others nothing at all ; 
the cavalry and artillery horses had 
not received, in the same time, three 
deliveries of forage, and in consequence 
a thousand horses had died, and seven 
hundred were on the sick list. 

57. These privations were the more 
exasperating, that, during the greater 
part of the time, the Spanish troops 
received their rations regularly both 
for men and horses. The composition 
of the Spanish troops, and their con- 
duct at Talavera and on other occa- 
sions, was not such as to inspire the 
least confidence in their capability of 
resistingthe attack of the French ar- 
mies. Their men, hardly disciplined 
and without uniform, threw away their 
arms and dispersed the moment they 
experienced any reverse, and permit- 
ted the whole weight of the contest 
to &dl on the English soldiers, who 
could not in the same way escape. 
These causes had gradually produced 
an estrangement) and at length a posi- 
tive animosity, between the privates 
and officers of the two armies ; an 
angry correspondence took place be- 
tween their respective genends, which 
widened the breach; and at last Wel- 
lington, finding all his representations 
disregarded, intimated his resolution 
to withdraw the British troops to the 
frontiers of Portugal, where they might 
be maintained from their own maga- 
zines. The Spanish authorities, upon 
this, made the most earnest protesta- 
tions of their wish to supply the wants 
of the British soldiers, and offered to 
divide the magazines at Truxillo with 
them, or even put them entirely at 
their disposal. But Wellington had 
ascertained that this boasted resource 
would not supply his troops for one 
day; the soldiers were daily becoming 
more sickly; and, justly deeming the 
very existence of his army at stake if 
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these evils any longer continued^ the 
English general, on the 22d August, 
gave orders for retiring across the 
mountains into the valley of the Gua- 
diana, where he took up his canton- 
ments in the end of August, the head- 
quarters being at Badajoz. But the 
malaria of that pestilential district, in 
the autumnal months, soon produced 
the most deleterious effect on the 
health of the soldiers. The noxious 
vapours which exhaled from the beds 
of the rivers, joined to the cessation 
of active habits, and consequent circu- 
lation of the bilious secretion through 
the system, rendered fevers alarmingly 
frequent; seven thousand men were 
soon in hospital, of whom nearly two- 
thirds died, and the sands of the Qua- 
diana proved more fatal to the army 
than the sword of the enemy. 

58. Being perfectly aware of the in- 
ability of the Spanish armies to con- 
tend with the French veterans, Wel- 
lington now earnestly coimselled their 
leaders to adopt a different system of 
warfare; to avoid all general actions, 
encamp always in strong positions, and 
fortify them, when in the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy; and make the 
best use of those numerous mountain 
chains which intersect the country in 
every direction, and afforded the means 
of avoiding the numerous and terrible 
imperial horse. An example soon oc- 
curred of the beneficial effects which 
would have resulted from the general 
adoption of this system. Key's corps, 
which had been delivered over to 
General Marchand, when that mar- 
shal himself returned into France, lay 
in the plains of Leon, near Ciudad 
Rodrigo; and the army formerly com- 
manded by the Marquis Romana, hav- 
ing at length emerged from the Gali- 
cian mountains, and arrived in the 
same neighbourhood, the French gene- 
ral adopted the resolution of bringing 
it to action. After a variety of mardies, 
the Duke del Parque, who had j ust been 
appointed to the command of the army, 
took post in the strong position of 
Tamanes, in the mountains on the 
northern side of the Puerto de Banos, 
where he was attacked, in the end of 
October, by Marchand, with twelve 



thousand men. The French troops 
commenced the attack with all their 
wonted spirit, anticipating an easy vic- 
tory, and at first gained considerable 
success. But the main body of the 
Spanish army, trained in the cam- 
paign of Galicia to a mountain war- 
fare, f allingback to their strong ground^ 
made a vigorous resistance, and, from 
behind inaccessible rocks, showered 
down a murderous fire on the assail- 
ants. After a sharp conflict, the un- 
usual spectacle was exhibiteid of the 
French eagles receding before the Span- 
ish standards, and Marchand drew off* 
with the loss of fifteen hundred men 
and one gun; while the Duke del 
Parque gave decisive proof of the real- 
ity of his success, by advancing imme- 
diately after the action, and taking un- 
resisted possession of Salamanca, with 
twenty-five thousand men. 

59. This transient gleam of success, 
instead of inducing the Spaniards to 
persevere in the cautious policy to 
which it had been owing, and which 
Wellington had so strenuously recom- 
mended, inspired them with a pre- 
sumptuous self-confidence which prov- 
ed their total ruin. The success gained 
by the Duke del Parque at Tamanes,. 
and the junction of his followers to 
those of Ballasteros, who had oome 
down from Asturias with eight thou- 
sand fresh troops, gave such disquie- 
tude to the Frencl^ &om their close 
proximity to their principal line of 
commimication with Bayonne, that 
they deemed it necessary to withdravr 
part of Mortier's corps from Estrema- 
dura. This inspired the Central Junta 
with the hope that they might now 
undertake, with some prospect of suc- 
cess, their long -cherished project of 
recovering Madrid. Areizaga, accord- 
ingly, who had been appointed to the 
command of the army of Yenegas^ 
which, by great exertions, and the 
junction of the main body of Cnesta's 
force, had been raised to fifty thou- 
sand men, of whom seven thousand 
were cavalry, with sixty pieces of can- 
non, moved forward in the beginning 
of November from the foot of the 
Sierra Morena, and soon arrived in the 
plain of OCAKA, where Milhaud lay 
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with the advanced guard of Sebas- 
tiani's corps. 

60. Encouraged by their great supe- 
riority of numbers, the Spanish horse 
fell with great vigour on the French 
division; but Milhaud was at the head 
of those redoubtable cuirassiers who 
had appeared with glory in all the 
great battles of Europe since the ac- 
cession of Napoleon; and after a short 
encounter, he routed the enemy with 
severe loss, and contrived to keep his 
ground in front of Aranjuez and the 
Tagus, till the main body of the army 
came up to his assistance. In effect, 
Joseph soon arrived with part of the 
corps of Soult and Mortier, and the 
royal guards, which raised his force to 
thirty thousand men, of whom five 
thousand were horsemen and lancers, 
with fifty guns. The Spanish general, 
whose ignorance of war was equal to 
his presumption, now perceived his 
danger, and took post on the best 
ground within his reach to give battle; 
but it was essentially defective, and 
its character proved one great cause 
of the unheard-of disaster which fol- 
lowed. The left wing, fifteen thou- 
sand strong, was placed behind a deep 
ittvine, which it could not cross with- 
out falling into confusion; the centre 
was in advance of the town of Ocana, 
and the right in front of the same 
ravine, which ran along the whole 
line; so that the one wing was with- 
out a retreat in case of Ssaster, the 
other without the means of attacking 
the enemy in the event of success. 

61. Totally unequal to such a crisis, 
Areizaga took post at break of day in 
one of the steeples of Ocana, behind 
his centre, where he remained during 
the whole battl^ neither giving orders 
nor sending succour to any part of his 
line. Thus left to themselves, how- 
ever, his troops at first made a gallant 
defence. Laval's division was the first 
which advanced to the attack, pre- 
ceded by Senarmont's terrible battery 
of thirty guns, the effect of which had 
been so severely experienced by the 
Russians at Friedland. The Spanish 
troops in the centre and right, how- 
ever, stood finu; and, with loud shouts, 
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awaited the onset of the enemy; while 
their guns in position there kept up a 
heavy and destructive cannonade upon 
the advancing columns. Such was the 
weight of their fire, that the leading 
ranks of their assailants hesitated and 
fell back. Soult and Mortier, per- 
ceiving the disorder, instantly hastened 
to the spot, and brought up Gerard's 
division; and, opening their ranks to 
let the fugitives through, presented 
a front of fresh troops, in admirable 
order, to the combat. The prompt 
succour thus afibrded restored the 
battle, and soon gave the French a 
glorious victory. The right wing of 
the Spaniards, severely pressed by 
Sebastiani's cavalry, and Laval and 
Gerard's divisions, was compelled to 
retreat behind the ravine, in front of 
which it stood at the commencement 
of the battle; while the dense lines of 
the Spanish left, posted behind the 
impassable gully in their front, were 
compelled to remain inactive specta- 
tors of the rout, arising from the 
whole enemy's force being thrown on 
their centre and right. 

62. The troops in the centre, which 
had repulsed Laval, were compelled by 
Dessolles' division, who now came up, 
to retire through the town of Ocana, 
where Areizaga was chased from his 
steeple, and instantly took to flight. 
On the right, Sebastiani, by penetrat- 
ing between ihe town and the extreme 
Spanish right, cut ofi' six thousand 
men, and obliged them to surrender. 
The line, now broken in every part, 
rushed in wild disorder towards the 
rear, followed by the terrible French 
dragoons, who soon drove ten thousand 
men into a space behind Ocana, hav- 
ing only one outlet behind, where the 
throng was soon so great that escape 
was impossible, and almost the whole 
were made prisoners. The army, upon 
this, dispersed in all directions, while 
the French cavalry, spreading out from 
Ocana like a fan, thundered in pursuit 
over the wide and desolate plains 
which extend to the south towards 
the Sierra Morena. Twenty thousand 
prisoners, forty-five pieces of cannon, 
and the whole ammunition of the army. 
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were the fruits of this glorious battle, 
which lasted only four hours, and in 
which the victors fired only seventeen 
hundred cannon-shot. Wearied with 
collecting prisoners, the French at 
length merely took their arms from 
the fugitives, desiring them to go home, 
telling them that war was a trade for 
which they were not fit; and such was 
the wreck of the army, which lately 
numbered fifty thousand combatants, 
that, ten days after the battle, Areizaga 
could not collect a single battalion to 
defend the passes of the Sierra Horena. 
63. This astonishing victory would 
doubtless have been immediately fol- 
lowed by the passing of that celebrated 
range, and probably the total extinc- 
tion of all regular resistance on the 
part of the Spaniards, had it not been 
that the position of the English army 
at Badajoz rendered it imprudent to 
enter those defiles, through which it 
might be difficult to retrace their steps 
in the event of a powerful force from 
Estremadura advancing to cut off the 
commxmication with Madrid. Joseph, 
therefore, highly elated with a victory 
which he hoped would at length put 
an end to the contest, returned with 
the greater part of his army in triumph 
to the capital, where his government 
was now established on a solid basis. 
All the elements of resistance in New 
Castile being now destroyed, the whole 
revenue of the province was collected, 
and the administration conducted by 
the intrusive government. A similar 
catastrophe soon after gave them a 
like command over the population and 
the resources of Leon and Old Castile. 
In that province, the Duke del Parque, 
finding the force in his front consider- 
ably diminished by the collection of 
the French troops to oppose the incur- 
sion of Areizaga to Ocana, advanced 
towards Medina del Rio Seco, in order 
to assist in the general movement on 
the capital He attacked a body of 
ten thousand French on the 23d of 
November, and gained considerable 
success. But, in two days after, the 
enemy was strongly reinforced by some 
of the troops who had combated at 
Ocana, and who immediately spread 
the news of that dreadful events as 



much to the elevation of the one aa 
to the depression of the other army. 
The Spanish general, upon this disas- 
trous intelligence, immediately retreat- 
ed ; but his troops were so extremely 
disheartened by this great defeat in 
the south, that on the following day, 
when Kellermann,with a body of horse, 
came up with the army near Alba de 
Tormes, the Spanish cavalry fled the 
moment the enemy appeared, without 
striking a blow. The infantry, how- 
ever, stood firm and made a stout re- 
sistance, which enabled the Duke to 
effect his retreat without any consider- 
able loss, notwithstanding the repeat- 
ed charges of the French horse upon 
his flank. But such was the depressed 
state of the troops, that at daybreak on 
the following morning, when a French 
patrol entered the town in which they 
were lying, the entire Spanish army 
took to flight and separated in all di- 
rections, leaving their whole artillery, 
ammunition, and carriages of every 
sort, in the hands of the enemy. So 
complete was their dispersion, that for 
some days the Duke del Parque was 
left literally without an army. But 
the Spanish troops, whose constancy 
in adversity was as worthy of admira- 
tion as their unsteadiness in the field 
was remarkable, again rallied round 
the standard of their chief, and in a 
fortnight the Duke, who had retired to 
the mountains to the south of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, again found himself at the 
head of twelve or fifteen thousand men, 
but for the most part unarmed, with- 
out cannon or ammunition, and lite- 
rally famishing from want. 

64. As these terrible blows had dis- 
persed the only forces in the field 
which the Spaniards, had worthy of 
the name of armies; and as the event 
had now clearly proved what he had 
long foreseen, not only that they were 
incapable of maintaining themselves in 
the field against the French, but that, 
by their inability to perform move- 
ments in presence of the enemy, they 
could not be relied upon to take part 
in any combined system of operations. 
Wellington perceived clearly that 
henceforth the protection of Portugal 
I must form his main object^ and that^ 
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if the deliverance of the Peninsula was 
ever to be effected, it must be by the 
forces which rested on the fulcrum of 
that kingdom. He wisely resolved, 
therefore, to move his army from the 
banks of the Ghiadiana, where it had 
already suffered so severely from the 
autumnal fevers, to the frontier of the 
province of Beira, where it might at 
once recover its health upon higher and 
hilly ground, guard the principal road 
to the Portuguese capital from the 
centre of Spain, and watch the formid- 
able force, now nearly thirty-six thou- 
sand strong, which the French had 
collected in the neighbourhood of Ciu- 
dad Bodrigo. In the beginning of 
December, therefore, the English gene- 
ral, after having repaired to Seville, 
and concerted measures with the junta 
there, moved his army to the neigh- 
bourhood of Almeida and the banks of 
the Agueda, leaving only a compara- 
tively small force at Elvas and in the 
Alentejo, to co-operate with the Span- 
iards in Estremadura; and at the 
same time commenced those formid- 
able lines at Torres Vedras, and in 
front of Lisbon, which he had long 
contemplated, and which at length per- 
manentlyarrested the hitherto irresist- 
ible torrent of French conquest. 

65. These movements closed the 
bloody and eventful campaign of 1809 
in the Peninsula; and, certa^y, never 
since the beginning of the world had a 
war occurred presenting more objects 
worthy of the admiration of the pa- 
triot, the study of the statesman, and 
the observation of the soldier. The 
■sieges of Saragossa and Qerona, where 
forty thousand ill -disciplined troops, 
supported by the heroic inhabitants of 
these towns, had inflicted nearly as 
great a loss upon the French as the 
whole military force of Austria had 
done in the fleld of Wagram, had af- 
forded memorable examples of what 
<x>uld be effected by the feelings of 
religious and patriotic duty, when 
brought into the conflict under circum- 
stances where the usual advantages of 
discipline and prowess could not im- 
mediately decide the contest. On the 
■other hand, the long train of disasters 
which the Spaniards had since incurred 



in every other quarter, terminating in 
the frightful catastrophe of Ocana, had 
demonstrated in eqiially striking col- 
ours the total inability of undisciplined 
troops, even when animated by the 
most ardent zeal in behalf of their in- 
dependence, and the greatest possible 
advantages of a mountainous country, 
to withstand in the field the attacks of 
a powerful, disciplined, and well-direct- 
ed enemy. 

66. That the Spanish people were 
brave, was evident from the courage 
with which they withstood, and on 
many occasions repulsed, the first at- 
tacks of the French veterans; that 
they were hardy, was demonstrated by 
the privations which they underwent 
with unshaken constancy; that they 
were zealous in the cause of their 
coimtry, was clear from the multitudes 
who in every quarter thronged to its 
standards ; that they were enduring in 
adversity, was manifest from the un- 
paralleled tenacity with which they 
maintained the contest, after reverses 
and under circumstances which would 
have overwhelmed the resistance of 
any other people. Yet with all these 
admirable qualities, they had every- 
where proved, in the end, unfortunate, 
and could not point to one single pro- 
vince rescued by their efforts from the 
grasp of the enemy. It was evident 
that the deliverance of Qalicia and As- 
turias was to be ascribed, not to the 
arms of Romana and the mountaineers 
of those provinces, brave and indomi- 
table as they were, but to the disci- 
plined battalions of Wellington, which 
first, by depriving Soult's corps of all 
its equipments, compelled him to eva- 
cuate that province, and afterwards, 
by threatening Madrid, forced the 
fVench generals to concentrate all 
their forces for the defence of the 
capital A memorable example to suc- 
ceeding ages, both of the astonishing 
effects of patriotic ardour in support- 
ing, when properly directed, the cause 
of national independence, and of the 
total inadequacy of mere popular ef- 
forts to effect national deliverance from 
serious dangers, if not directed by a 
strong government, and resting on the 
foundation of national forces, previ* 
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ously dlBciplixied and prepared for the 
contest. 

67. It was a dear perception of these 
truths, joined to the comparatively 
small force which he had at his dis- 
posal, and the extraordinary difficulty 
of providing alike men and money in 
Great Britain for additional troops, 
which was the ruling principle in the 
campaigns of Wellington, that are to 
form so brilliant a part in the subse- 
quent chapters of this History. With 
a force, seldom exceeding thirty thou- 
sand British soldiers, and which could 
rarely bring, after the usual deductions, 
above twenty-five thousand into the 
field, and twenty thousand Portuguese, 
he had to maintain a contest with six 
French corps, the whole of which, if 
necessary, could be brought to bear 
against his army, and which could 
bring into the field, after amply pro- 
viding for their rear and communica- 
tions, at least one hundred and fifty 
thousand combatants. The Spanish 
armies at different periods during the 
campaign that was past, had indeed 
been numerous, their officers daring, 
and many had been the reproaches 
cast upon the English general for at 
last declining to join in the rash ox>e- 
rations which terminated in the over- 
throws of Ocana and Alba de Tormes. 
But it was now manifest to all the 
world that any such operation could 
have terminated in nothing but dis- 
aster, and that, if the English corps of 
twenty-four thousand men had ad- 
vanced in the dose of the year towards 
the Spanish capital, the consequence 
would have been, that the French gene- 
rals would immediately have concen- 
trated their whole forces against it, as 
they had done against Sir John Moore, 
and that, if it escaped destruction at 
all, it could only have been by a retreat 
as calamitous and destructive as that 
to Corunna. The undisciplined state 
of the Spanish armies rendered this a 
matter of certainty; for they were in- 
capable, in the field, of moving to at* 
tack the enemy without falling into 
confusion; and any progress which 
their desiiltory bands might make in 
other provinces during such concentra- 
tion of their troops, would only expose 



them to greater disasters upon the se- 
paration of the French forces after th& 
destruction of the English army. 

68. Immense as were the obstades- 
with which Wellington had to contend, 
in striving for the deliverance of the 
Peninsula with such allies, against such 
an overwhelming superiority of force,, 
the difficulty became still greater from 
the different modes in which the re- 
spective armies caixied on the war. The 
British, according to the established 
mode pf civilised warfare, at least in- 
modern times, maintained themselves 
chiefly from magazines in their rear; 
and when they were obliged to depend 
upon the supplies of the provinces 
where the war was carried on, they 
paid for them just as they would have 
done in their own country. In conse- 
quence of this circumstance, and th& 
distance to which their provisions had 
to be conveyed, the expense of carry- 
ing on war, with even a comparatively 
inconsiderable force, on the Continent,, 
was severely felt by the British gov- 
ernment. Already the cost of even the 
small army which Wellington headed, 
in Portugal, was about £230,000 a- 
month. The French, on the other 
hand, by reverting to the old Roman 
system of making war maintain war,, 
not only felt no additional burden, but 
experienced the most sensible relief by 
their armies carrying on hostilities in. 
foreign states. From the moment that^ 
his forces entered a hostile territory, it 
was a fundamental prindple of Napo- 
leon's that they should draw nothing- 
from the French exchequer ; and, while 
the people of Paris were amused with; 
the flattering statements of the mode- 
rate expense at which their vast army- 
was maintained, the fact was carefully- 
concealed that the whole troops engaged; 
in foreign service — that is, above two- 
thirds of the whole military establish- 
ment of the Empire — were paid, fed,, 
and lodged at the expense of the coun- 
tries where hostilities were going for- 
ward, or the troops were quartered. 
To such a length was this system car- 
ried, that we have the authority of the 
J>vke of Wellington for the assertion, 
that the cost of the pay and hospitals' 
for the French army, in Spain alone. 
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was greater than the Bum stated in the 
budget for the year 1809, as the expense 
of the whole military establishment. 

69. These causes produced a total 
difference in the modes in which the 
generals of the two armies were obliged 
or enabled to carry on war. The Eng- 
lish, paying for everything which they 
consumed, found their dj&culties and 
expenses increase the farther they ad- 
vanced from the coast ; and, when they 
got into the interior of the Peninsula, 
any considerable failure in their sup- 
plies, or any blow struck by the enemy 
at their communications, threatened 
them with total ruin. The French, 
on the other hand, fearlessly plunged 
into the most desolate provinces, com- 
paratively regardless of their flanks or 
rear ; and, without magazines or com- 
munications of any kind, contrived to 
wrench from the inhabitants, by the 
terrors of military execution, ample 
^supplies for a long period, in a country 
where a British regiment could not find 
.subsistence for a single week. " The 
mode," says the Duke of Wellington, 
" in which they provide for their armies 
is this : they plunder everything they 
.find in the country ; they force from 
the inhabitants, under pain of death, 
all that they have in their houses for 
the consumption of the year, without 
payment^ and are indifferent respecting 
the consequences to the unfortunate 
people. Every article, whether of food 
or raiment^ and every animal and ve- 
Idcle of every description, is considered 
to belong of right and without pay- 
ment to the French army ; and they 
require a communication with their 
rear, only for the purpose of conveying 
intelligence to and receiving orders 
from the Emperor." 

70. It may readily be conceived what 
advantages an enemy acting on these 
principles must always possess over 
another conforming to the good old 
fashion of taking nothing but what they 
-can pay for. So also will fraud or vio- 
lence, & directed by talent or supported 
by power, almost always gain the ascen- 
dancy in the first instance in private 
life, over the imobtrusive efforts of 
iionest industry. But the same moral 
law is applicable to both: mark the 



end of these things, alike to the pri- 
vate villain and the imperial robber. 
What the French military historians 
call the circumspection and caution of 
the British general, was the necessary 
result of those principles of justice and 
perseverance, which, commencing with 
the reverses of the Spanish campaign, 
were destined ere long to rouse man- 
kind in their favour, and lead to the 
triumph of Vittoria and the Moscow 
retreat. The energy and fearlessness 
which they justly admire in their own 
generals, were the consequence of the 
system which, destroying the half of 
every army in the course of every cam- 
paign, was destined in the end to ex- 
haust the military strength of the 
Empire, and bring the powers of Europe 
in irresistible force to the banks of the 
Seine. 

71. Notwithstanding all these unto- 
ward circumstances, and the difficulties 
necessarily arising from the co-opera- 
tion of the armies of three independent 
kingdoms in one campaign, Welling- 
ton, even after the retreat from Tala- 
vera, had no fears of the result, and 
repeatedly wrote, both to the British 
and the Spanish governments, that he 
had no doubt he should be able to 
deliver the Peninsula, if the Spanish 
generals would only adhere to the cau- 
tious system of policy which he so 
strongly inculcated.* Their course was 
perfectly clear. It was, to use the 
mattock and the spade more than the 
sword or the bayonet ; to take advan- 
tage of the numerous mountain ranges 
which the country afforded to shelter 
their armies, and of the admirable cou- 
rage of their citizens behind walls to de- 
fend their strongholds. In a word, they 
had nothing to do but to follow the 
course by which the Scots, on eleven 

* "I dodare, that if they had preserved 
theh* two annles, or even one of them, the 
cause was safe. The French could have sent 
no reinforcements which could have been of 
any use ; time would have been gained ; the 
state of affairs would have improved dail^^ : 
all the chances were in our favour ; and in 
the first moment of weakness, occasioned by 
any diversion on the Continent^ or by the 
growing discontent of the French themselves 
with the war, the French armies must hav« 
been driven out of Spain."— fr«22. DupatcJut, 
GuBWOOD, V. 335. 
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different occasions, had baffled the 
English armies, numbering from fifty 
to eighty thousand combatants in each 
invasion, who had crossed the Tweed; 
and by which Washington, at every pos- 
sible disadvantage, at length worked 
out the independenoe of the American 
States. But to this judicious system 
the ignorance and ii]dhtuation of the 
Central Junta, joined to the presimip- 
tion and inexperience of their generals, 
opposed invincible obstacles. No dis- 
asters could convince them that they 
were not superior to the French troops 
in the open field ; and so elated were 
they by the least success, that no sooner 
did they see the imperial armies reced- 
ing before them, in any quarter, and 
in the most inconsiderable numbers, 
than, hurrying from their mountain 
fastnesses with a rabble almost undis- 
ciplined, and without even uniform, 
they rushed into conflict with the vete- 
rans against whom the armies of Aus- 
tria and Russia had contended in vain. 
Nothing could be expected from such 
a system but the result which actually 
took place — namely, the total destruc- 
tion of the Spanish armies, and the 
throwing the whole weight of the con- 
test in future upon the British and 
Portuguese forces. 

72. And, though the success which 
attended her efforts had not been pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the ex- 
ertions which she had made, yet Eng- 
land had no reason to feel ashamed of 
the part which she had taken in the 
contest. For the first time since the 
commencement of the war, she nowaj)- 
peared with troops in the field worthy 
of her mighty strength; and it affords 
a marvellous proof of the magnitude of 
the British resources, that this display 
should have been made in the seven- 
teenth year of the war. The forces by 
land and sea which she put forth in this 
year were unparalleled. With a fleet 
of two hundred and forty ships of the 
line and nearly eleven hundred vessels 
of all sizes, she maintained the undis- 
puted command of the waves; block- 
aded every hostile harboiir in Europe; 
at once chased the Toulon squadron 
ashore at the mouth of the Rhone, 
burned the Brest fleet amidst the shal- 



lows of Basque Roads, drove the Rus- 
sian navy under the cannon of Cron- 
stadt, and still found thirty-seven ships 
of the line wherewith to aim a redoubt- 
able blow at the fleet in the Scheldt. 
With a hundred thousand regular 
troops, she maintained her immense 
colonial empu*e in every part of the 
world, and, as it suited her conveni- 
ence, rooted out the French flag from 
the last transmarine possessions of her 
foe: with one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand more, she swayed the sceptre of 
Hindostan, and kept in subjection her 
seventy millions of Asiatic subjects: 
with four hundred thousand regularand 
local militia, she amply provided for 
the safety of the British Islands ; while,, 
with another hundred thousand gal- 
lant disposable soldiers, she carried on. 
the war with unexampled vigour on the 
continent of Europe; menaced at once 
Antwerp, Madrid, and Naples, and was 
prevented only by the dilatory conduct 
of her general from carrying off in tri- 
umph tiiirty ships of the line from the^ 
Scheldt, and by the failure of the Span- 
ish authorities to provide supplies ^m. 
chasing the usurper from his palace at 
Madrid. The Roman empire never- 
had such forces on foot; they exceeded 
those wielded by Napoleon in the zen- 
ith of his power. To say that the lat- 
ter enterprises, in the end, miscarried 
and terminated in disappointment, is- 
no real reproach to the national char- 
acter. To command success is not al- 
ways in the power of nations, any more 
than of individuals. Skill in war, as 
in pacific enterprise, is not to be at- 
tained except by experience. The beat 
security for ultimate triimiph is to be 
found in the spirit which can conceive^ 
and the courage which can deserve it ; 
and the nation which, after such a con- 
test, could make such exertions, if not- 
in possession of the honours, was at 
least on the path to the fruits of vic- 
tory. 

73. Thirty years have now elapsed 
since this astonishingdisplay of strength, 
in the British empire took place ; and. 
it is interesting to observe whati dur- 
ing that period, has been the change 
upon the national force, and the means 
of asserting the Independence of the- 
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country, if again threatened by foreign 
aggression.* The intervening period 
has been one, it is well known, either 
of unprecedented triumphs or of un- 
broken tranquillity. Five years of suc- 
cessful combats brought the war to a 
glorious issue; five-and-twenty years of 
subsequent tininterrupted peace have 
increased in an extraordinary degree 
the wealth, population, and resources 
of the empire. The numbers of the 
people during that time have increased 
nearly a half; the exports and imports 
have more thkn doubled; the tonnage 
of the commercial navy has risen a 
half ; and agriculture, following the 
wants of the increased population of 
the empire, has advanced in a similar 
proportion. The warlike establish- 
ments of other states have undergone 
little or no diminution. France has 
nearly four hundred thousand men in 
arms; Russia six hxmdred thousand, 
besides forty ships of the line constant- 
ly in commission, and ready for ser- 
vice. What, then, with such resources, 
and exposed to such dangers, is the 
establishment which Qreat Britain now 
maintains, when on the verge of a war 
in both hemispheres ? 

74. Her army of three hundred 
thousand regular soldiers and militia 
has sunk down to ninety-six thousand 
men; her fleet of two hundred and 
forty ships of the line has dwindled 
away to twenty in commission, fifty- 
eight in ordinary, and twelve building 
— in all, ninety; her Indian army, 
which in 1826 numbered two hundred 



and ninety thousand, has declined to 
one hundred and eighty thousand com- 
batants, while the population and ex- 
tent of her Asiatic possessions are 
hourly on the increase; her regular 
and local militia have entirely disap- 
peared. All this has taken place, too, 
at the time when the wants and neces- 
sities of the empire in every quarter of 
the globe have rapidly augmented, and 
the resources of the state to maintain 
an adequate establishment are at least 
double what they were thirty years 
ago.f Nay, to such a length has the 
public mind become deluded, that it 
was lately seriously stated by an intel- 
ligent and upright Lord of ihe Admi- 
ralty, in his place in parliament, that 
''it could not be said that Great Bri- 
tain was defenceless, for that she had 
three ships of the line and three guard- 
ships ready to protect the shores of Eng- 
land:^ being just one -third of the 
force which Denmark possessed to pro- 
tect the island of Zesdand, when her 
fleets and arsenals were taken by Great 
Britain in 1807. There is not, perhaps, 
to be found so remarkable an instance 
of the decay of national strength, con- 
sequent upon prosperity, in the whole 
history of the world.^ 

75. " In the youth of a state,'' says 
Bacon, '' arms do flourish; in the mid- 
dle age of a state, learning ; and then 
both of them together for a time : in the 
declining age of a state, meclianical arts 
and merchandise.*' "If a monarchy," 
says Napoleon, " were made of granite, 
it would soon be reduced to powder 



* Written in 18S9. Since that time the dangers of this minons redaction of force have 
become apparent, and the regular army is now 117,000 men, exclusive of those stationed in 
India, about 20,000 more.— (June 1849.) 

t This was written in 1889« and applied to the state of the national defences as they then 
existed. 

I Tables exhibiting the resources, and military and naval establishments, of the British 
empire in 1792, 1809, and 1838 :— 

I. Bbsoubces. 



Yean. 


Popnlatton of 
Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Zxporti. 
Offldal raloe. 


Imports. 
Offleial valM. 


Tonnage. 
Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Bevniaa. 


1792 
1809 
1888 


12,680,000 
17,500,000 
26,450,000 


£24,904,850 
46,292.682 
105,170,549 


£19,659.358 
81,760,557 
61.268,320 


1.640,145 
2,368,468 
2,785,387 


£19,258,814 
63,719,400 
47,333,000 



>-Fobter's Pari. Tablet; Mabshall's Tablet, 
Acewnttfor 1838, printed 27th March 1839. 



Pobteb's Progress of the Nation : Finanet 
[II. Military Fobces^ &c 
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by the political economists.*' Are. then, 
the prognostics of these great men now 
about to be fulfilled f and is the Brit- 
ish empire, the foundations of which 
were laid by her Edwards and Hen- 
ries, and the maturity crowned by the 
genius of Shakespeare and Newton, 
the conquests of Nelson, and the tri- 
umphs of Wellington, to terminate at 
last in the selfishness of pleasure, or 
the timid spirit of mercantile opulence! 
Are the glories of the British name, the 
wonders of the British empire, to be 
overwhelmed in the growth of manu- 
facturing wealth, and the short-sighted 
passionforcommercialaggrandisementf 
Without pretending to decide on these 
important questions, the solution of 
which as yet lies buried in the womb 
of fate, it may safely be affirmed that 
the topic now alluded to affords deep 
subject for consideration, both for the 
British patriot at this time« and the 
philosophic observer in every future 
age of mankind. The moralist, who 
observes how rapidly in private life ex 
cessive prosperity saps the foundation 
of individual virtue, will perhaps be 
inclined to fear that a similar cause of 
corruption has, at the period of its 



greatest exaltation, blasted thestrength 
of the British empire. The historian, 
who surveys the indelible traces which 
human affairs everywhere exhibit of 
the seeds of mortality, will probably 
be led to fear that the days of British 
greatness are numbered, and that, with 
the growth of the selfish passions 
springing out of long -continued and 
unbroken good fortune, the virtue to 
deserve, the spirit to defend it, is gradu- 
ally wearing out of the realm. 

76. But when the days of party strife 
have passed away, and the events of 
this time have been transferred into 
the records of history, all will proba- 
bly concur in thinking that the imme- 
diate cause of this extraordinary de- 
cline is to be found in the long-con- 
tinued and undue preponderance, since 
the peace, of the popular element of 
the constitution, and the extraordinary 
duration and violence of that passion 
for economical reduction which always 
springs from the ascendancy, for any 
considerable time, in the national coun- 
cils, of the great body of mankind. It 
is not surprising that such limited 
views should be entertained by the 
popular party in Great Britain, when 



II. HXUTABT FOBCVS AND Ck>L0NIAL FOPUI^TION TO DeFENSw 



Tewi. 


Begabrt. 


Militia or 
Fencible*. 


Volunteers 
or Local 

MUiUa. 


Colonial Popa. 
lation to defend. 


Colonial 
Army. 


Total Military 
Forces. 


1792 
1809 
1838 


Ill 


16,120 
84,000 
None 


Ill 


47.000,000 
73,000,000 
101,124,000 


88,429 
185,504 
185,339 


151,101 
799,504 
281,839 



— Mabtin'b ITwf. Col i. 814, 818, &c.; Porter, ii. 221; Ann, Reg. 1792, 147; M'Cullocii's 
Staiistical Account qf Great Britain, il 438. 

III. Naval Forces. 



Yean. 


LiXB. 








Smaller 
▼euels 

in all. 






Grand 

Total. 


In Commlnion. 


Ordinary. 




Toiak 


Lfai*. 


Onard 
Shifw. 


Line. 


Oaard 
Sbipe. 


Band- 
ing. 


In 
Com. 


Otdr. 


Balld. 
Ing, 


Sloops,! 
Brigs. 1 Una. 
Ac. 1 


Frig. 
atee. 


*1792 
1809 
1838 


26 

113 
21 


8 

28 

None 


87 
14 
58 


25 
40 

None 


12 

47 
12 


52 

140 
9 


57 
25 
74 


6 
25 
10 


149 153 
634 242 
190 90 


109 
185 
93 


411 
1061 
873 



—James's Naval History, i. 404— JoW* 1; iv. 404— Tafrfe 1. Barrow's Life of Anton, 
Appendix, p. 424. 

* Tliie was the establishment of 1799. as measured by the Return of January 1, 1793. The war did not berln 
till the 8th February 1793. and the execution of Louis, which brought it on, took place on the Sltt January 17US i 
io that this was the peace establishment. 
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all the eloquence of Demostheoes fail- 
ed in inducing the most intellectual 
democracy of antiquity to take any 
Ateps to ward off the imminent dangers 
arising from the ambition of Philip ; 
and all the wisdom of Washington 
was unable to communicate to the 
greatest republic of modem times suf- 
ficient strength to prevent its capital 
being taken, and its arsenals pillaged, 
by a British division not three thou- 
sand five hundred strong. And, with- 
out joining in the outcry now directed 
against either of the administrations 
which have recently ruled the state, 
on account of a prostration of the na- 
tional defences, of which it is easier 
to see the dangers than to provide the 
remedy, and in which all parties — save 
the few far-seeing patriots who had 
courage to resist &b general delusion, 
and steadily opposed, amidst general 
obloquy, the excessive and disastrous 



reductions which were so loudly ap- 
plauded — will probably be found to be 
nearly equally implicated, it is the 
duty of the historian to point out this 
memorable decline for the constant 
observation of future ages. Posterity 
will perhaps deduce from it the infer- 
ence that present popularity is seldom 
the reward of real wisdom ; that mea- 
sures calculated for the benefit of fu- 
ture ages are hardly ever agreeable to 
the present; that nationid security, 
any more than national glory, is not to 
be purchased without present sacrifice ; 
that the institutions which compel the 
rulers of the state to bend to the tem- 
poraiy inclinations of the people, in op- 
position to their ultimate interests, bear 
in themselves the seeds of mortality, 
and were the imobserved but certain 
cause of the destruction of the greatest 
power which had existed in the world 
since the fall of the Roman empire. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 



CAMPAIGN or TOBBES YEDBAS. 



1. The result of the campaign of 
Wagram had elevated Napoleon to the 
highest point of greatness, in so far 
as it could be conferred by present 
strength and grandeur. Resistance 
seemed impossible against a power 
which had vanquished successively the 
armies of Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
•contest hopeless with a state which 
had emerged victorious from eighteen 
years of warfare. The conflict in the 
Peninsula, it was true, still lingered 
on ; but disaster had everywhere at- 
tended the Spanish arms, and it only 
seemed to await the choice of the Em- 
peror when the moment was to arrive 
that was to see their efforts finally 
subdued, and the French eagles plant- 
ed in triumph on the towers of Lisbon. 
If the maritime war yet continued, it 
was only because England, with now 



seemingly unavailing obstinacy, main- 
tained a hopeless contest ; and, if she 
was still the mistress of the waves, 
that sterile supremacy had been at- 
tained by the sacrifice of all the ob- 
jects for which the dominion of the 
earth had ever been coveted. More 
truly than in the time of the Roman 
emperors, the inhabitants of Albion 
were now severed from the civilised 
nations of the world, and the celebrat- 
ed words of the poet — 

"Penitus diyieoa orbe Britannoa^"* 
seemed, after the revolution of seven- 
teen hundred years, again to present a 
faithful description of the situation of 
the British Isles. 

2. What, then, was wanting to a 
sovereign surrounded with such mag- 

* "The Britons entirely separated from 
the rest of the world.** 
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nificence — to a chief wielding such 
awful power? Historic descent, and 
ancestial glory; and for this one de- 
fect, even all the achievements of Na- 
poleon afforded no adequate compensa- 
tion. In vain the orators of the Em- 
pire dwelt with deserved emphasis on 
his marvellous exploits ; in vain they 
pointed to Europe subdued by his arms, 
the world entranced by his glory. 
The present alone does not fascinate 
mankind; the splendour of existing 
greatness could not obliterate the re- 
collection of departed virtue. Faint- 
ly at first, but stiU perceptibly, the 
grandeur of ancient days glimmered 
through the blaze of modem renown. 
As the whirl of the Revolution subsid- 
ed, the exploits of the monarchy re- 
turned again to the recollection ; the 
rapid fall of almost all dynasties re- 
corded in history foxmded on indi- 
vidual greatness, recurred in painful 
clearness even to superficial observa- 
tion ; and in the next generation the 
claims to the throne, even of the heir 
of Napoleon's glory, might be over- 
balanced by those of an infant who 
had succeeded to the majestic inheri- 
tance of fourteen hundred years. The 
Emperor was too dear-sighted not to 
perceive these truths ; the policy of his 
imperial government was calculated to 
revive the sway of those natural feel- 
ings in the breasts of the people. But 
it was difiicult to make them stop at 
the desired point ; and the danger was 
obvious, that the feeling of awe and 
veneration with which he endeavour- 
ed to inspire them towards the throne, 
might insensibly, in the next age, re- 
vive the ancient feelings and attach- 
ments of the monarchy. 

8. The necessity of having descen- 
dants to perpetuate his dynasty was 
apparent, and for this object he was 
prepared to sacrifice the dearest at- 
tachment of his existence. But he re- 
quired heirs who might unite the lustre 
of former descent with the brightness 
of recent achievements, and present on 
the throne an enduring example of 
that fusion of ancient grandeur with 
modem interests, which it was the ob- 
ject of all the institutions of the Em- 
pire to effect. He succeeded in his 



wish: he exhibited to the astonished 
world the spectacle of a soldier of for- 
tune from Corsica, winning at the 
sword's point a daughter of the Caesars ; 
the birth of a son seemed to realise 
all his hopes, and blend the imperial 
blood with the exploits of a greater 
than Charlemagne. And yet, such is 
the connection, often indissoluble even 
in this world, between injustice and 
retribution, and such the mysterious 
manner in which Providence renders 
the actions of men the unconscious in- 
struments of its willy that from this 
apparently auspicious event may be 
dated the commencement of his down- 
fall The birth of the King of Rome 
was coeval with the retreat of Massena 
from before the lines of Torres Yedras, 
the first occasion on which the impe- 
rial arms had permanently recoiled in. 
continental wsurfare ; and in the jeal- 
ousy excited in the Russian cabinet 
by the preference given to the Aus- 
trian alliance, is to be found one of the 
main causes of his ruin. ** That mar- 
riage," said Napoleon, " was the cause 
of my destruction; in contracting it 
I placed my foot on an abyss covered 
over with flowers."* 

4. The Emperor had long meditated 
the divorce of the Empress, and his 
maniage with a princess who might 
afford him the hopes of a family. Not 
that he felt the unconcern so common 
with sovereigns in making this mo- 
mentous separation. His union with 
Josephine had not been founded on 
reasons of state, or contracted with a 
view to political aggrandisement. It 
had been formed in youth, based on 
romantic attachment; it was inter- 
woven with all his fortunes, and asso- 
ciated with his most interesting recol- 
lections : and though impetuous in his 
desires, and by no means insensible on 
many occasions to the attractions of 
other women, his homage to them had 
been the momentary impulse of desire, 
without ever eradicating from his 
heart its genuine affection for the first 

* ** TltMJit TttfAietf Ziut •» 'OX^a««'«» 

Keti Tab ^itxvfiivT* §u» «t«X(«^» 
] TSv ^* ktix^rm sriftt td'ft 6i6g. 

EaRiPiDES^ JHedtOt 1415-IOb 
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object of his attachment. But all 
these feelings were subordinate with 
Napoleon to considerations of public 
necessity or reasons of state policy; 
and though he suffered severely from 
the prospect of the separation, the an- 
guish which he experienced was never 
permitted for an instant to make him 
swerve from the resolution he had 
adopted. The grandeur of his fortune, 
and the apparent solidity of his throne, 
gave him the choice of all the prin- 
cesses of continental Europe ; and the 
afbir was debated in the council of 
state as a mere matter of public expe- 
dience, without the slightest regard to 
private inclination, and still less to 
oppressed virtue.* For a moment an 
alliance with a native of France was 
the subject of consideration, but it was 
soon laid aside for very obvious rea- 
sons; a princess of Saxony was also 
proposed, but this idea was rather re- 
commended by the absence of any ob- 
jections against, than the weight of 
any reason for its adoption. At length 
it was resolved to make advances to 
the courts both of St Petersburg and 
Vienna ; and, without committing the 
Emperor positively to either, to be de- 
termined by the march of events, and 
the manner in which the proposals 
were received, from which of the two 
imperialhouses a partnerfor thethrone 
of Napoleon was to be selected. 

5. It was at Fontainebleau, in No- 
vember 1809, after the return of the 
Emperor from the battle of Wagram, 
that the heart-rending communication 
of Uiis resolution was first made to the 
Empress. She had hastened to meet 
Napoleon after his return from that 

* Napoleon's ideas on this subject are the 
same as those so finely expressed by Cor- 
neiUe : — 

**JX repousse I'amour comme un l&che at- 
tentat 
Dte qu'il veut pr^voloir sur la raison d'etat ; 
£t son ooBur, an dessus de ces basses 

amorces, 
Laisse 2L cette raison toigours toutes aes 

forces. 
Quand I'amour avec elle a de quoi s'accorder, 
Tout est beau, tout succMe, on n'a qu'& 

domander : 
Hais pour peu, qu'elle en soit, ou doive 

6tre alarm^e. 
Bon feu qu'elle d^t doit toumer en fum^e. " 
SophoniMbey Act iv. scene 3. 



eventful campaign; but, though re- 
ceived at first with kindness, she was- 
not long of perceiving, from the re- 
straint and embarrassment of his man- 
ner, and the separation studiously 
maintained between them, that the 
strokewhichshehadsolongdreadedwas 
about to fall upon her. After fifteen 
days of painful suspense and anxiety, 
the fatal resolution was communicated 
to her, on the 30th of November, by 
the Emperor himself. They dined to- 
gether as usual, but neither spoke a 
word during the repast; their eyes- 
were averted as soon as they met ; but 
the countenance of both revealed the 
mortal anguish of their minds. When 
it was over, he dismissed his atten- 
dants, and, approaching the Empress 
with a trembling step, took her hand 
and laid it upon his heart. ''Jose- 
phine,'* said he, " my good Josephine, 
you Imow how I have loved you ; it is- 
to you, to you alone, that 1 owe the 
fewmomentsof happiness I haveknown 
in the world. Josephine, my destiny 
is more powerful than my will; my 
dearest i^Ofections must yield to the 
interests of France." — " Say no more," 
cried the Empress ; "I expected this; 
I underatand, and feel for you; but 
the stroke is not the less mortaL" 
With these words she uttered piercing 
shrieks, and fell down in a swoon. 
Dr Corvisart was at hand to render 
assistance, and she was restored to a 
sense of her wretchedness in her own 
apartii^ent. The Emperor came to ae& 
her in the evening; but she could 
hardly bear the emotion occasioned by 
his appearance. How memorable a 
proof of the equality with which hap- 
piness is bestowed on all classes of 
men, that Napoleon, at the summit of 
earthly grandeur, and when sated with 
every human felicity, confessed that- 
the only moments of happiness he had 
known in life, had been derived from 
those affections which were common 
to him with all mankind, and was 
driven to a sacrifice of them which 
would not have been required from the 
meanest of his subjects ! 

6. A painful duty was now imposed 
on all those concerned in this exalted 
drama, that of assigning their motives. 
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and playing their parts in its last 
stages, before the gi*eat audience of 
the world. And certainly, if on such 
occasions the speeches are generally 
composed for the actors, there never 
was one on which nobler sentiments 
were delivered. On the 15th of De- 
cember, all the kings, princes, and 
princesses, members of the imperial 
family, with the great officers of the 
Empire, being assembled in the Tuiler- 
ies, the Emperor thus addressed them : 
— " The political interests of my mon- 
archy, the wishes of my people, which 
.have constantly guided my actions, 
jrequire that I should leave behind me, 
to heirs of my love for my people, the 
throne on which Providence has placed 
me. For many years I have lost all 
hopes of having children by my be- 
loved spouse the Empress Josephine; 
this it is which induces me to sacrifice 
the sweetest afifections of my heart, to 
consider only the good of my subjects, 
and desire the dissolution of our mar- 
riage. Arrived at the age of forty years, 
I may indulge a reasonable hope of liv- 
ing long enough to rear, in the spirit 
x}f my own thoughts and disposition, 
the children with which it may please 
Providence to bless me. God knows 
-what such a determination has cost my 
heart I but there is no sacrifice which 
is above my courage, when it is proved 
to be for the interests of France. Far 
from having any cause of complaint, 
I have nothing to say but in praise of 
;the attachment and tenderness of my 
beloved wife. She has embellished fif- 
teen years of my life; the remembrance 
of them will be for ever engraved on 
my heart. She was crowned by my 
hand; she shall retain always the rank 
-and title of empress: but, above all, 
let her never doubt my feelings, or re- 
tgard me save as her best and dearest 
.friend." 

7. Josephine replied, with a falter- 
ing voice and tears in her eyes, but in 
.words worthy of the grandeur of the 
• occasion. " I respond to all the senti- 
:inents of the Emperor in consenting to 
the dissolution of a marriage which 
.henceforth is an obstacle to the happi- 
ness of France, by depriving it of the 
blessing of being one day governed by 



the descendants of that great man, evi- 
dently raised up by Providence to ef- 
face tiie evils of a terrible revolution, 
and restore the altar, the throne, and 
social order. But his marriage will in 
no respect change the sentiments of 
my heart ; the Emperor will ever find 
me his best friend. I know what this 
act, commanded by policy and exalted 
interests, has cost his heart: but we 
both glory in the sacrifices which we 
make to the good of our country : I 
feel elevated by giving the greatest 
proof of attachment and devotion that 
was ever given upon earth." "When 
my mother," said Eugene Beauhamais, 
"was crowned before the nation, by 
the hands of her august husband, she 
contracted the obligation to sacrifice 
her affections to the interests of France. 
She has discharged with courage and 
dignity that first of duties. Her heart 
has been often torn by beholding the 
soul of a man accustomed to master 
fortune, and to advance with a firm 
step in the prosecution of his great de- 
signs, exhausted by painful conflicts. 
The tears which this resolution has 
cost the Emperor suffice for my 
mother^s glory. In the situation where 
she will be placed, she will not be a 
stranger to his wishes or his senti- 
ments : and it will be with a satisfac- 
tion mingled vnth pride, that she will 
witness the felicity which her sacrifices 
have purchased for her country." But 
though they used this language in 
public, the members of the imperial 
family were far from feeling the same 
equanimity in private. They were all 
in the deepest affliction : Josephine 
was almost constantly wailing; in vain 
she appealed to the Emperor, to the 
Pope, for protection; and so violent 
and long-continued was her grief, and 
so abimdant the tears which she shed, 
that for six months afterwards her eye- 
sight was seriously impaired. The sub- 
sequent arrangements were rapidly com- 
pleted ; and, on the same day, the mar- 
riage of the Emperor and Empress 
was dissolved by an act of the senate ; 
the jointure of the latter being fixed 
at two millions of francs, or £80,000 
a -year, and Malmaison appointed as 
her place of residence. 
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8. Though the divorce, however, was 
thus accomplished, yet it was by no 
means as yet determined, whether the 
honour of famishing a successor to the 
throne should belong to the imperial 
family of Russia or Austria. Napo- 
leon, without deciding in ixvova of 
either the one or the other, sounded 
in secret the disposition of both courts. 
His views had, in the first instance, 
been directed towards the Russian al- 
liance ; and, on the 24th November, a 
week before he had even communicat- 
ed his designs to Josephine, a letter in 
cipher had been despatched to Caulain- 
court, the French ambassador at St 
Petersbiu*g, enjoining him to open the 
project of a marriage with his sister to 
the Emperor Alexander in person; re- 
quiring him, at the same time, to make 
inquiries when the younggrand-duchess 
might become a mother, as in the ezbt- 
ing state of affairs six months might 
make a material difference. Alexander 
replied to the French ambassador that 
the proposal was extremely agreeable 
to himself personally, and coincided 
entirely with his pohtical views; but 
that an imperial ukase, as well as the 
last will of his father, had left his 
sisters entirely at the disposal of his 
moUier. " Her ideas," added he, " are 
not always in unison with my wishes, 
nor with policy, nor even reason. 
When I spoke to the Emperor at Er- 
f urth, of the anxious desire which all 
his friends had to see his dynasty 
established by heirs, he answered only 
vaguely; I thought that he did not 
enter into my ideas, and did nothing 
in consequence. Having not prepared 
the way, I cannot in consequence now 
answer you. If the affair depended 
on me, you should have my word be- 
fore leaving this cabinet." 

9. At a subsequent interview, a few 
days after, the Emperor expressed his 
regret that Napoleon had not sooner 
expressed his intentions, and declared 
in favour of his elder sister, (since 
Duchess of Oldenburg), who, both from 
talent, character, and age, would have 
been much more suitable than her 
yoimger sister, Anne Paulowna, who 
was now in question. In regard to 
her, he declared his intention of sound- 



ing his mother, without actually com- 
promising the French Emperor. But 
these delays were little suitable to the 
ardent temper of Napoleon. Hedemand- 
ed, as soon as he was informed of these 
conversations, a categorical answer in 
the space of ten days. But this period 
was consumed in fruitless discussions 
with the Dowager-Empress, who alleged 
theextreme youth of thegrand-duchess, 
who was only sixteen, the difference of 
their religion, and other reasons still 
more insignificant, such as, whether 
Napoleon was qualified to become a 
father. " A princess of Russia," said 
she, ** is not to be wooed and won in 
a few days : two years hence it will be 
time enough to terminate such an af- 
fair." She concluded by demanding a 
Russian chapel and priests in the Tuil- 
eries, and a delay of a few months to- 
improve the age, and overcome the 
scruples or timidity of the young prin- 
cess. 

10. " To adjourn is to refuse," said 
Napoleon: '* besides, I do not choose- 
to have foreign priests in my palace,, 
between my wife and myself." He in- 
stantly took his determination. Fore- 
seeing that a refusal was likely to en- 
sue, he resolved to prevent such a mor- 
tification by himself taking the initia- 
tive in brei^ing off the Russian nego- 
tiation. Before the expiry of the ten* 
days even, fixed by Caulaincourt for 
the ultimatum of Russia, secret ad- 
vances were made by Maret^ minister 
of foreign affairs, to Prince Schwartz* 
enbeig, the Austrian ambassador at 
Paris : the proposals were eagerly ac- 
cepted. As soon as this was known, 
the question of a Russian or Austrian 
alliance was publicly mooted and de- 
bated in the council of state by the 
great officers of the Empire, and, after 
a warm discussion, decided in favour 
of the latter, on a division. Napoleon 
professed himself determined entirely 
by the majority ; and five days before 
the answer of Russia arrived, request- 
ing delay, the decision of the cabinet 
of the Tuileries had been iirevocably 
taken in favourof the Austrian alliance. 
So rapidly were the preliminaries ad- 
justed, that the marriage-contract was 
signed at Paris, on the model of that 
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of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
on the 7th, and at Vienna on the 16th 
February; and on the 11th March the 
marriage was celebrated at Vienna with 
great pomp — Berthier demanding the 
Ibiandof the Archduchess Marie Louise, 
^nd the Archduke Charles standing 
proxy for the Austrian Emperor. 

11. On €he day after the ceremony 
the new Empress set out from Vienna, 
and was received at Braunau, the fron- 
tier town of Austria, by the Queen of 
^Naples. There she separated from her 
Austrian attendants, and continued 
her journey by slow stages, and sur- 
rounded with all the pomp of imperial 
splendour, and all the fatigue of eti- 
quette, to the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Notwithstanding all the political ad- 
vantages of the alliance, her departure 
ivas tiie occasion of great regret at 
Vienna. A large portion of the people 
•openly murmured against the sacrifice 
of a daughter of Austria to the state 
necessities of the time ; they regarded 
it as worse than the cession of the 
Illyrian provinces, more disgraceful 
than the abandonment of Hofer to the 
vengeance of the conqueror; and even 
-the continuance of the war appeared 
preferable to the humiliating condi- 
tions by which it was thought peace 
had been obtained. In France, on the 
other hand, all the public authorities 
vied with each other in demonstra- 
tions of loyalty and enthusiasm. The 
choicest flowers awaited her at every 
stage; crowds of respectful spectator 
lined the streets of all the towns 
through which she passed : this great 
event was regarded as at once the final 
triumph, and closing the gulf of the 
Revolution, by winning for its victo- 
rious leader the daughter of the first 
family in Europe, and mingling the 
lustre of descent with the grandeur of 
a conqueror's throne. "She is not 
beautiful," said the Emperor, on a sub- 
sequent visit to Josephine, when he 
saw her miniature, "but she is the 
daughter of the Caesars." These sono- 
rous words more than compensated 
every deficiency; the sinister presage, 
arising from tho fate of Marie Antoin- 
ette, was forgotten, and the most in- 
toxicating anticipations were formed 



of the consequences of this auspiciouB 
union. 

12. According to the programme of 
the etiquette to be observed on the oc- 
casion, the Emperor was to meet the 
Empress at Compi^gne, and immedi- 
ately return to Paris ; while she pro- 
ceeded to St Cloud, where she was to 
remain till the marriagewas celebrated. 
But the ardour of Napoleon broke 
through these formalities, and saved 
both parties the tedium of several days' 
expectation. After the example of 
Henry IV., when he went to Lyons to 
meet his bride, Marie de Medicis, on 
her journey from Italy, he had no 
sooner received intelligence of her ap- 
proaching Compi^gne, where he then 
was, than he went to meet her at the 
next post. As soon as she drove up, 
springing out of his carriage, he leaped 
into that of the Empress, without re- 
gard to the dampness of his clothes, 
which had become wet from a heavy 
rain that fell at the time, embraced 
her withmorethanyouthful vehemence, 
and ordered the postilions to drive at 
the gallop to the palace of Compi^gne. 
He had previously inquired of the legal 
authorities, whether, if a child were 
to be conceived without the formal 
marriage being celebrated, it would, 
if bom after its conclusion by proxy, 
be legitimate ; and, being answered 
in the affirmative, he took this method 
of cutting short all the fatiguing cere- 
monies of the occasion. The Em- 
press was not a little surprised, though 
in secret perhaps flattered, at the un- 
expected ardour, as well as the youth- 
ful- appearance, of her hxisband ; and 
next day, it is affirmed, her attendants 
hardly knew their former mistress, so 
much had she improved in ease and 
affiibility from the establishment of 
her rank, and the society of the Em- 
peror. The marriage was celebrated 
three days afterwards with extraordi- 
nary pomp at St Cloud on thelst Api-il j 
on the day following, the Emperor and 
Empress made their solemn entrance 
into Paris, amidst the roar of artillery, 
the clang of bells, and the acclamations 
of three hundred thousand spectators. 
They received the nuptial benediction 
at the Tuileries. Four queens held 
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the train of Karie Louise: all the splen- 
•dour of riches and all the brilliancy of 
arms were exhausted to give magnifi- 
•cence to the occasion. But though the 
Moniteur was filled for several months 
with congratulations on the event, and 
^ the flowers of rhetoric and all the 
arts of adulation were exhausted in 
flatteiy, the people evinced no real 
enthusiasm after the spectacles were 
over; and in the multitude of gorgeous 
heralds, plumed pages, and arm-embla- 
zoned carriages, which were everywhere 
to be seen, the few remaining republi- 
cans beheld the extinction of their last 
dreams of liberty and equality. 

13. The hand of Napoleon, nowever, 
was too important an element in the 
balance of European power to be given 
away, without its occasioning deep mor- 
tification in the minds of those who 
deemed themselves slighted on the oc- 
casion; and it soon appeared to what 
incalculable consequences thismaiiiage 
might ultimately lead. Alexander, 
though not particularly solicitousabout 
the connection, was yet piqued in no or- 
dinary degree at the haste with which 
the Austrian alliance had been conclud- 
ed, and in an especial manner mortified 
at the hand of his sister having been 
in effect discarded, while yet the pro- 
posal for it was under consideration at 
St Petersburg. This feeling was so 
strong, that it was apparent even 
through all the congratulations of the 
imperial court, and all the practised 
dissimulation of the Emperor. " We 
are pleased with this event," said Ro- 
manzoff, the chancellor of the empire, 
to Caulaincourt ; " we feel no envy at 
Austria ; we have no cause of com- 
plaint against her ; everything that 
secures her tranquillity and that of Eu- 
rojw cannot but be agreeable to us." — 
" Congratulate the Emperor," £aid 
Alexander, " on his choice. He wishes 
to have children : all France desire it : 
this idliance is for Austria and France 
a pledge of peace, and on that account 
I am enchanted at it. Nevertheless, 
it is fortunate that the objection of age 
so soon disposed of the afiair. If I 
had not taken the precaution to speak 
to the Empress only in my own name, 
as of an event which by possibility 



might arise, what effect would now 
have been produced? Where should 
we now have been, if I had not scrupu- 
lously attended to her rights ? What 
reproaches might I not have just- 
ly addressed to you? The delays of 
which you so much complained were 
therefore the result of prudence. Have 
you been equally considerate? Were 
you not conducting two negotiations 
at once? How was it possible that 
the marriage could have been con- 
cluded at Paris on the 9th February, 
almost before the arrival of the mes- 
senger from St Petersburg, despatched 
on the 21st Januaiy, after the lapse of 
the ten days allowed for our ultima- 
tum, and who was the bearer only of a 
proposal for farther delay, to overcome 
the scruples of the empress and grand- 
duchess ? If the difference of religion 
had been an insurmountable objec- 
tion, you should have said so at first. 
It is beyond measure fortunate that 
the age of the grand-duchess could not 
be got over. In this instance, as when 
the same subject was talked of at Er- 
f urth, it was your Emperor who spoke 
first ; I only interfered in it as a 
friend. Personally I may have some 
reason to complain, but I do not do 
so: I rejoice at whatever is for the 
good of Fiance." 

14. When such was the language of 
the Emperor, it may be conceived what 
were the feelings at St Petersburg, and 
how materially the discontent of the 
court weakened the French influence, 
already so hateful to the nobles and the 
people. These details are not foreign 
to the dignity of history ; they are inti- 
mately blended with the greatest events 
which modem Europe has witnessed. 
For though governed in his conduct in 
general only by state policy, and a per- 
fect master of dissimulation, Alexander 
was scrupulously attentive to his pri- 
vate honour ; the coldness between 
the two courts soon became apparent, 
and led to the most momentous con- 
sequences. For such is the weakness 
of human nature, alike in its most ex- 
alted as its humblest stations, that 
possibly political considerations might 
have fuled to extricate the cabinet of 
St Petersbuxg from the fetters of Til- 
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flit and Erf urth, if they had not been 
aided bv private pique; and Napoleon 
might have been still on the iiirone, 
if to the slavery of Europe, and the 
wrongs of the Emperor, had not been 
superadded, in the breast of the Czar, 
the woimded feelings of the man. 

15. Few persons have undergone 
such varieties of fortune as Josephine, 
and fewer still have borne so well the 
oi*deal both of prosperity and adversity. 
Bom at first in the middle class of so- 
ciety, she was the wife of a respectable 
but obscure officer ; the Revolution 
afterwards threw her into a dungeon, 
where she was saved from the scaffold 
only by the fall of Robespierre. The 
handof Napoleon madeher successively 
the partner of every rank, from the 
general's staff to the Emperor^s throne ; 
and the same connection consigned her, 
at the veiy highest point of her eleva- 
tion, to degradation and seclusion — 
the loss of her consequence, separation 
from her husband, the sacrifice of her 
affections. Stripped of her influence, 
cast down from her rank, wounded in 
her feelings, the divorced Empress 
found the calamity, felt in any rank, 
of being childless, the envenomed dart 
which pierced her to the heart. It 
was no common character which could 
pass through such marvellous changes 
of fortune unmarked by any decided 
stain, imsullied by any tears of suffer- 
ing. If, during the confusion of all 
moral ideas consequent on the first 
triumph of the Revolution, her reputa- 
tion did not escape the breath of scan- 
dal ; and if the favourite of Barras oc- 
casioned, even when the wife of Napo- 
leon, some frightful fits of jealousy in 
her husband, she maintained an ex- 
emplary decorum when seated on the 
consuls: and imperial throne, and oom- 
mimicated a degree of elegance to the 
court of the Tuileries which could 
hardly have been expected, after the 
confusion of ranks and ruin of the old 
nobility which had preceded her eleva> 
tion. 

16. Passionately fond of dress, and 
often blamably extravagant in that 
particular, she occasioned no small 
embarrassment to the treasury by her 
expenditure; but this weakness was 



forgiven in the recollection of its ne< 
cessity to compensate the inequality 
of their years, in the amiable use 
which she made of her possessionfl, 
the grace of her manner, and the alac- 
rity with which she was ever ready 
to exert her influence with her hus- 
band to plead the cause of suffering, 
or avert the punishment of innocence. 
Though little inclined to yield in gen- 
eral to female persuasion, Napoleon 
both loved and felt the sway of this 
amiable character; and often in his 
sternest fits he was weaned from vio- 
lent measures by her exertions. Her 
influence over him was evinced in th& 
most conclusive manner, by the ascen- 
dant which she maintained after their 
separation from each other. The di- 
vorce, and the marriage of Marie 
Louise, produced no estruigemeut be- 
tween them: in her retirement at 
Malmaison she was frequently visited 
and consulted by the Emperor ; they 
corresponded to the last moment of 
her life; and the fidelity with which 
she adhered to him in his misfortunes 
won the esteem of his conquerors, as 
it must command the respect of all 
succeeding ages of the world. 

17. Bom in the highest rank, de- 
scended from the noblest ancestry^ 
called to the most exalted destinies, 
the daughter of the Cesars, the wife 
of Napoleon, the mother of his son,. 
Marie Louise appeared to unite in her 
person all the grandeur and felicity of 
which human nature is susceptible. 
But her mind had received no lofty 
impress ; her character was unworthy 
of the greatness of her fortune. Sh& 
had the blood of Maria Theresa in her 
veins, but not her spirit in her soul. 
Her fur hair, blue eyes, and pleasing 
expression, bespoke the Gk>thic race ; 
and the affability of her demeanour, 
and sweetness of her manner, at first 
produced a general prepossession in 
her favour. But she was adapted to^ 
the simshine of prosperity only ; the- 
wind of adversity blew, and she 
sank before its breath. Toung, ami- 
able, prepossessing, she won the £m- 
peror^s affections by the natveti and 
simplicity of her character; and he al- 
ways said that she was innocence with 
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all its sweetness, Josephine grace with 
all its charms. " All the attractions of 
art," he said, " were employed by the 
first Empress, with such skill that 
they were never perceived; all the 
chaoms of innocence displayed by the 
second, with such simplicity that their 
existence was never suspected." Both 
were benevolent, kind-hearted, affec- 
tionate; both, to the last hour of his 
life, retained the warm regard of the 
Emperor; and both possessed quali- 
ties worthy of his affection. 

18. If her husband had lived and 
died on the imperial throne, few em- 
presses would have left a more blame- 
less reputation than Marie Louise. 
But she was unequal to the trials of 
the latter years of his life. If her 
dubious situation, the daughter of 
one Emperor, the wife of another, both 
leaders in the strife, might plead her 
excuse for not taking any decided part 
in favour of the national independ- 
ence on the invasion of France, the 
misfortunes of her husband and son 
had claims upon her fidelity which 
should never have been overlooked. 
The wife of the Emperor should never 
have permitted him to go into exile 
alone; the mother of the King of 
Borne should never have forgotten to 
what destinies her son had been bom. 
What an object would she, after such 
sacrifices, returning fi*om St Helena 
after Napoleon's death, have formed in 
history I Force may have prevented 
her from discharging that sacred duty ; 
but force did not compel her to ap- 
pear at the Congress of Vienna, lean- 
ing on the arm of Wellington, nor 
oblige the widow of Napoleon to sink 
at last into the degraded wife of her 
own chamberlain.* 

19. Shortly after his marriage, the 
Emperor set out with his young bride 
for the Low Countries. They pro- 
ceeded by St Quentin, Cambray, and 
Valenciennes, to Brussels, everywhere 
received with adulatory addresses, 
passing under triumphal arches, and 
entering cities amidst the roar of artil- 
leiy. But other cares than the civil 

* Marie Louise died, unpitied and almost for- 
gotten, at Parma on the 20th December 1847. 
VOL. VIII. 



government of his dominions, other 
designs than the amusement of the 
young Empress, occupied the mind of 
the Emperor. The war with England 
still continued; maritime preparations 
were necessary for its subjugation; 
Antwerp was the centre of these pre- 
parations. It was from the Scheldt 
that the mortal stroke was to be dealt 
out. The first care of the Emperor, 
therefore, was to visit the citadel, for- 
tifications, and vast naval preparations 
at this important point. An eighty- 
gun ship was launched in his presence, 
and one of the new forts erecting on 
the left bank of the river, beyond the 
T6te-de-Flandre, was called by the 
name of Marie Louise, which it still 
bears. He had every reason to be 
satisfied with the works in progress. 
Thirty ships of the line, nearly as 
great a fleet as that which was de- 
stroyed at Trafalgar, were ready for 
sea in the docks. From Antwerp the 
Emperor descended the Scheldt to 
Flushing and Middelburg, where he 
gave directions for extensive works 
and fortifications, that were to do more 
than repair the devastations which 
had been committed by the English 
in thfe island of Walcheren. They 
afterwards returned by Ghent, Lisle, 
Calais, Boulogne, and Havre de Grace, 
to Paris, which they reached on the 1st 
of June. Napoleon there assisted in 
the interment of the body of Marshal 
Lannes at the Chapel of the Invalides 
at Paris. The direction of this journey, 
undertaken so shortly after his mar- 
riage, revealed the secret designs of 
the Emperor. Naval preparations, 
the conquest of England, were upper- 
most in his thoughts ; and if any ad- 
ditional arguments were necessaiyto 
vindicate the destination given to the 
Walcheren expedition, it would be 
found in the direction he gave to this 
journey. 

20. A deplorable event occurred 
shortly after, which recalled the recol- 
lection of the lamentable accident 
that had occurred on the occasion of 
the marriage of Marie Antoinette, and 
was regarded of sinister augury for 
the marriage of the young Empress. 
u 
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Prince Schwartzenberg, the Austrian 
ambassador at Paris, gave a magnifi- 
cent ball on the 6th of July, at which 
the Emperor and Empress and the 
whole court were assembled. From 
the great number of guests expected 
on the occasion, it was deemed neces- 
sary to enlarge the accommodations of 
his hotel The large dancing -room 
was fitted up in the most sumptuous 
manner, in a temporary building be- 
hind, and the festoons and drapery, 
in particular, excited universal ad- 
miration. By accident, one of the 
gauze curtains took fire from a lamp 
in its vicinity, and the flames rapidly 
spread over the whole roof and inte- 
rior of the structure. The coolness of 
Napoleon was as conspicuous here as 
in the field of battle; he immediately 
sought out the Empress, took her 
quietly by the arm, and led her out of 
danger. Many persons, however, were 
scorched by the flames, or wounded by 
the falling of the beams, and some of 
them died afterwards of these injuries. 
But all lesser misfortunes were forgot- 
ten in the dreadful fate of the Princess 
Pauline of Schwartzenberg, the sister- 
in-law of the ambassador. This ami- 
able person had been one of the last 
of the company who escaped from the 
burning room, with her daughter in 
her hand. Both had got out in safety ; 
but, in the confusion, the child was 
separated from her mother, and the 
latter, conceiving that she had been 
left behind in the scene of danger, 
rushed, with generous devotion, back 
again into the burning saloon, and was 
crushed by the falling of the beams. 
So fierce were the flames, that the 
place where the unfortunate princess 
had perished could only be discovered 
l>y a gold ornament she had worn on 
her arm, which resisted the conflagra- 
tion. This frightful incident excited 
a deep sensation in Paris, chiefly from 
its being regarded as a prognostic con- 
nected with the marriage of the Em- 
press. But history must assign it a 
higher character, and commemorate 
the fate of the Princess Schwartzen- 
bezg as one of the noblest instances of 
maternal heroism recorded in the an- 
nals of the woi'ld. 



21. This period was rendered re- 
markable by the fall of one of the min- 
isters of Napoleon, who had hitherto 
exercised the most unboimded influ- 
ence in the internal concerns of the 
Empire. Fouch§, whose talents for 
intrigue, and thorough acquaintance 
with the details both of Jacobin con- 
spiracy and police administration, had 
Mtherto rendered him a necessary part 
of the imperial administration, fell into 
disgrace. The immediate cause of his 
fall was the improper use and undue 
extension which he gave to a secret 
proposition at this time made to the 
British government, by Napoleon, for 
a generd peace. The Dutch ambas- 
sador was the agent employed in this 
mysterious communication, and the 
proposals of Napoleon went to surren- 
der to the English almost the entire 
government of the seas, provided that 
that power would abandon to him the 
uncontrolled sovereignty of the conti- 
nent of Europe. In his secret confer- 
ences with the French agent on this 
subject, the person employed by Mar- 
quis Wellesley insisted strongly on the 
prosperous condition of the British 
empire, and its ability to withstand a 
long period of future warfare from the 
resources which the monopoly of the 
trade of the world had thrown into 
its hands. These views singularly in- 
terested Napoleon, who had more than 
one agent employed in the ti*ansaction. 
This negotiation was discovered by 
Fouch^, and either from an excusable 
desire to get to the bottom of the views 
of the British cabinet on the subject, 
or from an insatiable ]>assion for in- 
trigue, which could not allow any such 
transaction to go on without assuming 
its direction, he took it upon himself, 
without the knowledge or authority of 
the Emperor, to open a secret negotia- 
tion indirectly with Marquis Wellesley. 
The agent employed in these mysteri- 
ous communications was M. Ouvrard, 
a man of considerable skill in diploma- 
tic negotiations, and whose vast mone- 
tazy transactions had already produced 
such important effects in the early part 
of Napoleon's reign, [ante, Chap, xlil 
§11]. 

22. Ouvrard repaired to Amsterdam, 
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where he entered into communication 
with an Irishman of the name of Fa- 
gan, in London. Labouchdre, an agent 
of the King of Holland, who had for- 
merly been on a similar mission to the 
British government, was also employed 
in the transaction, and he communi- 
cated it to his sovereign Louis, by 
whom it was revealed to Napoleon at 
Antwerp. Ouvrard was in consequence 
arrested, immediately after Napoleon's 
return to Paris, and closely interro- 
^ted by the Emperor. It was proved 
from this examination, and from the 
documents found in his possession, that 
the basis of Fouch^'s propositions were, 
that the government of the continent 
•of Europe should be surrendered to 
Napoleon, and that of all the transma- 
rine states and the seas to England, 
with the exception of South America, 
which was to be made over to the 
French Emperor. In order to accom- 
plish this double spoliation, a French 
urmy of forty thousand men was to be 
•embarked on board an English fleet, 
■and charged with the reduction of 
North America to the government of 
Oreat Britain, and of South America 
to that of France. Extravagant as 
these propositions may appear, it is 
proved by a holograph note of Napo- 
leon himself, that they had been made 
by the minister of police to the Eng- 
lish government. " What was M. Ouv- 
rard commissioned to do in England?'' 
«aid Napoleon to Fouch^, when exam- 
ined before the council. "To ascer- 
tain," replied he, " the disposition of 
the new minister for foreign affairs in 
Great Britain, according to the views 
which I have had the honour of sub- 
mitting to your Majesty." " Thus, 
then," replied Napoleon, "you take 
upon yourself to make peace or war 
without my knowledge. Duke of 
Otranto, your head should fall upon 
the scaffold." 

23. Upon consideration, however. 
Napoleon was inclined to adopt less 
rigorous measures. He was fesurfol of 
•exhibiting to the world any instance 
of treachery in the imperial govern- 
ment, and perhaps not altogether at 
•ease concerning the revelations which 
Fouch^, if driven to extremities, might 



make regarding his own administra- 
tion. He limited the punishment of 
the fallen minister, therefore, to de- 
privation of his office of minister of 
police, which was immediately bestow- 
ed on Savary, Duke of Rovigo.* To 
break his fall, Fouch^ was, in the first 
instance, declared governor of Rome, 
and he set out from Paris shortly after 
for that destination. But the recall of 
his appcdntment overtook him before 
he arrived at the Eternal City: he 
stopped short at Leghorn, and, in de- 
spair, took his place in a vessel with a 
view to seek for refuge in America. 
The sufferings he had undergone, how- 
ever, from sea-sickness, in the outset 
of his passage, ultimately deterred him 
from carrying that intention into effect. 
He remained in Tuscany, determined 
to take his chance of Napoleon's ven- 
geance, rather than incur the certain 
miseiy of a voyage across the Atlantic. 
He obtained, soon after, permission to 
return to Aix, in Provence, where he 
lived for some time in retirement. But 
at length the necessities of his situa- 
tion obliged Napoleon again to have 
recourse to his assistance ; and he took 
a prominent part in the subsequent 
course of events which ultimately 
brought about the overthrow of the 
Empire* 

24. A still more important conse- 
quence resulted from the journey of 
Napoleon to the Low Countries, in the 
resignation of Louis, and the annexa- 
tion of Holland and the Hanse Towns 
to the French empire. Napoleon had 
long been dissatisfied with his brother's 
government of the Dutch provinces; 
for that sovereign, sensible that his 
subjects' existence depended on their 
commerce, had done all in his power 



* The Emperor said to Savary, on appoint- 

ig him minister of police, * ' I have put you 

in Foucb^*8 place, because I found I could no 



longer rely upon him. He was taking pro- 
cautions against me when I had no designs 
against him, and attempting to establish con- 
sideration for himself at my expense. He 
was constantly endeavouring to divine my 
intentions, in order to appear to lead me : and 
as I have become reserved towards him, he 
became the dupe of intrigues, and was often 
getting into scrapes. Tou wUl soon see that 
it was in that spirit that he undertook, with- 
out my knowledge, to make peaco between 
France and England."— Savabt. iv. 315. 
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to Boften the liardships of their situa- 
tion, and had not enforced the impe- 
rial decrees against English trade with 
the rigour which the impatient dispo- 
sition of the Emperor deemed neces- 
sary. The displeasure arising from 
this cause was much increased by the 
immense importations of English mer- 
chandise and colonial produce which 
took place into the north of Germany 
and the States of Holland, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the French 
guards from the coast during the cam- 
paign of Wagram and the Walcheren 
expedition; an importation so enor- 
mous, that, chiefly owing to its influ- 
ence, the British exports, which in 
1808 had been only £30,887,900, 
were raised in the succeeding year to 
£46,292,682. Determined to put an 
end to such a state of matters, which 
he deemed entirely subversive of his 
continental policy, so far at least as 
Holland was concerned, as well as with 
a view to prepare the minds of the 
Dutch for the general incorporation 
which he meditated, Napoleon com- 
pelled Louis, by a treaty concluded in 
the middle of March, to cede to France 
his whole territories on the left bank 
of the Rhine, including the isles of 
Walcheren, South Bevcland, Cadsand, 
and the adjacent territory on the con- 
tinent to the left of that river, which 
was formed into a department under 
the name of that of the mouth of the 
Scheldt. At the same time« it was in- 
timated to the King of Holland that 
he must relinquish all intercourse, 
direct or indirect, with England, and 
consent to his coast being entirely 
guarded by French soldiers. 

25. This cession, however, was but 
the prelude to more important de- 
mands. During the Emperor's visit to 
Antwerp, he became more than ever 
convinced of the expedience of incor- 
porating the whole of Holland with 
the French empire ; and many letters, 
in the most haughty style, were writ- 
ten by him to the unfortunate King 
of Holland in the course of his journey 
back to Paris, evidently intended to 
make him in despair resign the crown. 
The last, from Lille, on the 16th May, 
concluded with these words — " It is 



high time that I should know deflni* 
tively whether you are determined ta 
occasion the ruin of Holland: writ& 
no more to me in your accustomed 
phrases; for three years you have 
been constantly repeating them, and 
every successive day has proved their 
falsehood. This is the last letter in 
my life I shall ever write to you.* 
Matters soon after came to a crisis t 
Oudinot, with a French army twenty 
thousand strong, crossed the frontier,, 
and rapidly advanced towards Amster- 
dam. Louis, who had a thorough re- 
liance on the aflection of his Dutch- 
subjects, who knew what mortifica- 
tions he had undergone on their ac- 
count, at first thought seriously of 
resistance ; but upon the assurance of 
his generals that it was hopeless, he 
abandoned the attempt. It was next 
proposed to imitate the conduct of the 
prince-royal of Portugal, l^nd fly to 
Java, as he had done to BraziL But 
this project was relinquished as im- 
practicable; and at length the un- 
happy monarch came to the determi- 
nation of resigning in favour of hi& 
son, the prince-royal. Napoleon Louis.. 
Having executed this deed, he set out: 
in the night from Haarlem for Top- 
litz in Bohemia, having first taken the 
precaution to order that the resigna- 
tion should not be published till he 
had quitted the kingdom. The publi- 
cation of this unexpected resolution 
excited universal consternation in Hol- 
land; but every one foresaw what soon 
after proved the denouement of the 
tragedy. On the 9th July, a decree 
appeared, incorporating the whole 
kingdom of Holland with the French 
empire. 

26. " Obliged," as the report pre- 
ceding the decree set forth, ** to make 
common cause with France, Holland 
bore the charges of such an associa- 
tion without experiencing any of its 
advantages. Its debt, fixed on so in- 
considerable a territory, was above a 
fourth of that of the whole Empire.. 
Its taxes were triple what they were 
in France. In such a state of matters, 
the interest of Holland loudly called 
for its annexation to the Empire : nor 
was the interest of France less obvioufr 
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in the transaction. To leave in foreign 
hands the mouths of the Rhine, the 
Jleuse, and the Scheldt, would be to 
render the French commerce and manu- 
iactures tributary to the possessor of 
those estuaries. The present incor- 
poration, on the other hand, completes 
the empire of Napoleon, and hu sys- 
tem of war, policy, and commerce. It 
is a step necessary to the restoration 
of his maiine; in fine, it is the most 
decisive stroke which he could deliver 
against England.** Louis protested 
against the measure, as destructive 
alike of the interests of Holland and 
the rights of his son; and with much 
dignity refused the provision of two 
millions of francs a-year (£80,000) 
fixed on him by a supplemental decree 
•of the senate in December following. 
Prince Louis, his son,* repaired to 
Paris, where he was kindly received 
by the Emperor, who had been much 
annoyed by the scandal whidi this 
family rupture would occasion in the 
world. His words, at his first inter- 
view with his discrowned nephew, were 
as characteristic of his private feelings, 
SB his public declaration on the sub- 
ject was descriptive of the ruling prin- 
ciples of his policy. ** Come, my son, 
I will be your father: you will lose 
nothing by the exchange. The con- 
duct of your father has wounded my 
heart. When you are grown up, you 
will dischax^e his debt and your own. 
Never f orget> in whatever position you 
juay be placed by my policy and the 
interest of my empire, that your first 
duties are totoards me, your second to- 
wards France; all your other duties, 
even to the people whom I may con- 
fide to your care, must be postponed 
'to these." 

27. The resignation of Louis was 
.the source of great distress to Napo- 
leon, on which he forcibly enlarged 
•even in the solitude of St Helena. 
But it was soon followed by an event 
which still more nearly affected him. 
For some years past, his brother Lu- 
<cien and he had been on distant terms; 

* The same person who was subsequently 
imprisoned for several years at Ham by order 
-of liouis Philippe, and afterwards was the 
>first President of the French Republic. 



and he could ill brook the sturdy but 
honest feeling which induced that dis- 
interested republican to refuse honours 
and royalty when bestowed by the im- 
perial hand. Their rupture became 
irreconcilable by the refusal of Lucien 
to divorce his wife, an American by 
birth, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached, in order to receive a princess 
suggested by the political views of the 
Emperor. He withdrew first to Rome, 
where he lived several years in privacy, 
devoted to poetry and the arts; and 
when the Roman States were incor- 
porated with the French Empire, ho 
resolved to take refuge in the United 
States, in order to be altogether be- 
yond the reach of his brother's impe- 
rious temper. He set sail, according- 
ly, for America: but was taken pri- 
soner by two English frigates, and 
conducted to Malta, from whence he 
obtained liberty to reside on his pa- 
role in the British dominions. He 
fixed his residence in the first instance 
at Ludlow in Shropshire, where he 
continued to devote his whole time 
to literary pursuits, and the comple- 
tion of an epic poem on Charlemagne, 
which had long occupied his attention. 
Shortly after this voluntary expatria- 
tion, he purchased the villa of Thorn- 
grove, near Worcester, where he lived in 
affluence and elegant retirement, till 
the conclusion of the war. About 
the same time letters were intercepted 
by the Spanish guerillas, from Joseph, 
in which he bitterly complained of 
the rigorous mandates which he re- 
ceived from the Emperor, and the 
perpetual mortifications to which he 
was exposed, and declared that, if he 
could do so, he would willingly resign 
the crown and retire to a private 
station.t Thus, whUe the Emperors 
of Russia and Austria, dazzled by the 
blaze of his military glory, were vyinc 
with each other for the honour of 

T * "v «°^o«« ,an hitercepted letter from 
Joseph to Napoleon, which seems to me to 
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Napoleon's hand, lus own brothers, 
whom he had raised from the dust to 
thrones, from a practical acquaintance 
with his tyrannical government, were 
seeking in preference the security of 
private life, and voluntarily took up 
their abode with his enemies, rather 
than incur any longer the vexations 
to which they were exposed from his 
imperious disposition. 

28. The retreat of Wellington from 
Talavera» and the xinsuccessful issue 
of the preceding campaign, excited the 
most desponding feelings in a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. The people of that country, 
although now strongly imbued witii 
the miHtary spirit, enthusiastic in sup- 
port of the contest, and passionately 
desirous of warlike renown, were stiU 
mere novices in the military art. They 
were totally incapable of appreciating 
the merits of a system of defence which 
was to last for years, and in which ulti- 
mate success was to be purchased by a 
cautious system of defensive policy, 
and frequent retirement before the 
enemy. They did not see that in the 
outset, and tUl the Peninsular troops 
had been trained to fight, and some- 
thing approaching to equality of num- 
bers in the field could be attained, 
such a system was not only expedient 
but tmavoidable. Following the usual 
bent of popular bodies, to form their 
opinions from present impressions, the 
people never considered that a vast 
and admirably disciplined corps, like 
the French army, which had grown 
up with the victories of fifteen years, 
and was now drawn from the mUitary 
strength of almost all Europe, could 
not be successfully resisted except by 
a steady perseverance at first in the 
most cautious policy; they forgot that 
it was by dday that Fabius restored 
the fortunes of Rome. Their idea of 
war was a victory followed by an imme- 
diate advance to the enemy's capital; 
and the moment that a retreat was 
commenced, they abandoned them- 
selves to the most unmanly depres- 
sion, and gave over all for lost, be- 
cause the military power which had 
conquered all Europe was not at once 



crushed by twenty thousand English 
soldiers. 

29. These feelings, characteristic in 
all ages of the great body of the peo- 
ple, who are usually governed by pre- 
sent occurrences, and incapable, when, 
left to their own direction, of th& 
steady foresight and sustained efforts 
indispensable in every department for 
durable success, were called forth with, 
extraordinary violence in Great Britain 
in the beginning of 1810, by the un- 
successful result of the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, and the successive retreats of 
Sir John Moore and Lord Wellington 
at the dose of the preceding campaigns. 
In proportion to Uie unbounded hopes 
and expectations excited by the first 
brilliant success of the contest in the 
Peninsula, was the despondence which 
universally prevailed at the ultimate 
discomfiture of the English arms, the 
apparentlyunprofitable waste of British 
gallantry, an<^ above all, the innumer- 
able defeats and disasters of the Span- 
ish armies, which had now seemingly 
destroyed all hopes of successful resist- 
ance in the Peninsula. The Opposition, 
as usual, took advantage of these feel- 
ings to excite the people to such a mani- 
festation of public opinion as might 
compel the termination of the war in 
the Peninsula, and ultimately hurl the 
ministers from office. The temper of 
the public mind at this period, and the 
feelings of the Opposition on the sub- 
jecty may be judged of by the fact, that 
the common council of the city of Lon- 
don not merely petitioned parliament 
against the bill brought in by minis- 
ters for granting Lord Wellington an 
annuity of £2000 a-year, in considera- 
tion of the valour and skill he had dis- 
played in the battle of Talavera> but 
prayed the King for " em inquiry into 
the circumstances connected witib the 
failure of the late expedition into the 
interior of Spain.'' The expressions 
made use of on this occasion deserve 
to be recorded, as containing a memor- 
able example of the well-known truth, 
that real greatness in public life has 
rarely been attained save by those who, 
at one period, have resolutely acted in 
opposition to the opinions and clam- 
ours of the great body of the people; 
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and that not tinfrequently the deeds 
of their life which have given them 
the moBt durable reputation with pos- 
terity, are those which have occasioned 
the most violent outayand obloquy 
at the moment. 

30. The common council stated, '^Ad- 
mitting the valour of Lord "Wellington, 
the petitioners can see no reason why 
any recompense should be bestowed 
on him for his military conduct. Pro- 
fiting by no lessons of experience, re- 
gardless of the inference to be drawn 
from the disgraceful convention of 
Cintra, and calamitoiis retreat of Sir 
John Moore, a third army, well equip- 
ped, under the orders of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, was precipitated into the in- 
terior of Spain, with the same igno- 
rance of the force and movements of 
the enemy. After a useless display of 
British valour, and a frightful carnage, 
that army, like the preceding one, was 
compelled to seek its safety in a preci- 
pitate flight, before an enemy who, we 
were told^ had been conquered — aban- 
doning many thousands of our wound- 
ed countryiben to the French. That 
calamity, like the others, had passed 
without any inquiry; and, as if their 
long-experienced impunity had put the 
servants of the crown above the reach 
of justice, ministers have actually gone 
the lengUi of advising your majesty 
to confer honourable distinctions on a 
general who has ihua exhibited, with 
equal rciaJmesa and ostentation, nothing 
met a useless vdlour.^^ This address, 
having been offered to the king, is not 
to be found in the Parliamentary His- 
tory or Annual Register, though a pe- 
tition of a similar character was pre- 
sented to parliament against the grant 
of Wellington's pension; but it was 
eagerly transcribed from the English 
daily papeis into the columns of the 
Moniteur, where it remains among 
many other docvuuents which their 
authors would now willingly consign 
to oblivion; but which history, look- 
ing to the encouragement of struggling 
virtue under unmerited obloquy in fu- 
ture times, deems it its first duty to 
bring proimnently into light. 

31. Whtn such was the temper of 
the Opposition party throughout the 



kingdom, it may well be conceived that 
their leaders in parliament were not 
slow in taking advantage of a state of 
public opinion which promised such 
great results to themselves, and threat- 
ened such discomfiture to their antag- 
onists. The preceding campaign in 
Spain, accordingly, was the subject of 
long and interesting debates in both 
houses of parliament; and the study 
of them is highly important, not mere- 
ly as indicating the extent to which 
general delusion may prevail on the 
subject of the greatest events recorded 
in history, but as illustrative of the 
difficulties with which both Welling- 
ton and the government had to struggle 
in the further prosecution of the Pen- 
insular contest. On the part of the 
Opposition it was strongly uiged, on 
repeated occasions, by Lord Grenville, 
Lord Grey, Mr Ponsonby, and Mr Whit- 
bread, that " admitting it was proper 
to bestow rewards where great public 
services had been performed, it is dif- 
ficult to see upon what ground the bat- 
tle of Talavera can be considered as of 
that character. If a decisive overthrow 
has been achieved, such as thatof Maida, 
it may be proper to confer such a dis- 
tinction, even although no durable re- 
sults follow from the laurels of victory ; 
but where that is not the case, and the 
contesthas terminatedin somethinglike 
a drawn battle, it is reasonable to ask, 
when no subsequent advance has taken 
place, what evidence have we that a 
victory at all has been gained? Now, 
what was the case at Talavera? The 
enemy's army was neither dispersed 
nor overthrown, and, therefore, that 
test of success was wanting. Then 
what was the grand object of the cam- 
paign? Unquestionably to advance with 
the aid of the Spanish armies to Ma- 
drid; and, so far is that object from 
having been gained, that we ourselves 
were in the end obliged to abandon our 
sick and wounded, and retire with dis- 
grace first behind the Quadiana, and 
ultimately within the frontiers of Por- 
tugal. Nor was this all. By his disas- 
trous retreat, Lord Wellington left the 
flanks of his army unsupported, and the 
consequence was, that Sir Robert Wil- 
son, tiiough a most able and gallant 
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officer, was defeated on the one flank 
at Escalano; and Y enegas, with the best 
army that the Spaniards had, under- 
went a total overthrow at Ocana. 

32. " Granting to Lord Wellington 
the praise of being an able, active, and 
enterprising officer, his conduct at the 
battle of Talavera was not such as to 
entitle him to the character of a good 
general. It was clear that the strong 
ground on the left had not been ade- 
quately taken possession of or secured, 
and the charge of cavalry in the valley 
was injudicious, leading, as it did, to a 
very heavy loss, without any adequate 
advantage. If the Spaniards on the 
right were really the inefficient body of 
troops which his lordship's despatches 
seemed to assert them to be, what must 
have been the temerity of the general 
who, supported by such soldiers, ad- 
vanced into the heart of the enemy's 
territory? If they were incapable of 
moving in the presence of the enemy, 
why did he leave to them the impor- 
tant duty of defending the post of Ta- 
lavera and the British wounded? And 
if this was done because a still greater 
force, under Soult, threatened our rear 
and communications, on what principle 
can we defend the conduct of a general 
who could thus move so far into the 
enemy's country, without having done 
anything to secure his flank or rear; or 
how affirm that the dispositions of the 
inhabitants of the country are with us, 
whentheygavenointelligenceofthecon- 
centration and march of three French 
corps, and their approach to the theatre 
of warwasfor theflrst time made known 
by their threatening, and all but cut- 
ting off, our retreat to Portugal. 

83. ''Such has been the effect of 
want of supplies and disease upon the 
British army after their retreat into 
Portugal, that hardly nine thousand 
men remained capable of beaiing arms 
to defend the frontiers of that king- 
dom. This was a deplorable result to 
succeed immediately what, we were 
told, had been a glorious victory. 
There is something inconceivable in 
the difficulties alleged by the English 
general in regard to the providing 
supplies for his army. How was it 
that the French generals cjcperienced 



no such difficulty? After the battles 
of Austerlitz, Aspem, and Wagram, 
their operations never were cramped 
by the want of provisions. How did 
this happen? Because they boldly 
pushed forward and seized the ene- 
my's magazines. It argues a total 
want of organisation, foresight, and 
arrangement, to be thus checked in all 
our operations by the alleged difficulty 
of obtaining that which it is the first 
duty of every prudent general to pro- 
vide for his soldiers. In fact» the 
French sent out small parties after 
their victories, and thus obtained sup- 
plies, while we were utterly unable to 
do anything of the kind after our al- 
leged triumphs. 

84. " Unhappily for the country, the 
same ministers who had already so dis- 
gracefully thrown away all the advan- 
tages of the Spanish war, are still in 
power ; and they have learned no wis- 
dom whatever from the failure of all 
their preceding efforts. It is now 
plain that they could no longer look 
either for co-operation, or efficient 
government, or even for the supplies 
necessary for their own troops in that 
country. Repeated disasters, unpre- 
cedented in history for their magni- 
tude and importance, have at length 
taught us the value of the Spanish 
alliance, and the capability of that 
nation to maintain a war with France. 
They could not plead ignorance on 
this subject, for it was expressly stated 
in a letter of Mr Secretary Canning to 
Mr Frere, that ' we had shed our best 
blood in their cause, unassisted by the 
Spanish government, or even by the 
good-will of the country through which 
we passed.' When government deter- 
mined, in opposition to all the dictates 
of prudence, to continue the war in 
the Peninsula, they took the most in- 
judicious possible mode of carrying it 
on, by directing Lord Wellington to 
advance into Spain, if it could be done 
consistently with the intei'ests of Por- 
tugal. By doing so we made the Span- 
iards abandon the system of guerilla 
warfare, in which they had xmif ormly 
been successful, and take up that of 
great battles, in which they had as uni- 
formly been defeated. And when we 
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did enter into "war on that great scale, 
what have we done to support it? 
Why, we sent twenty -five thousand 
men under Wellington to Portugal, 
forty thousand to perish in the marshes 
of the Scheldt, and fifteen thousand to 
make a useless promenade along the 
coasts of Italy. These forces, if united 
together, would have formed a noble 
army of eighty thousand men, which 
would have effectually driven the 
French from the Peninsula. Instead 
of this, by straining at everything, we 
have gained nothing, and disgraced 
ourselves in the eyes of the world, by 
putting forward immense forces which 
have in every quarter experienced de- 
feat. If the war is to be conducted 
in this manner, better, far better, to 
retire from it at once, when it can be 
done without ruin to our own forces, 
than persist in a system of policy which 
has no tendency but to lure the Span- 
iards by the prospect of assistance 
from their true system of defensive 
warfare, and then leave them exposed, 
by oar desertion, to the sad realities 
of defeat." 

85. On the other hand, it was an- 
swered by Lord Wellesley, Lord Liver- 
poo^ Lord Castlereagh, and Mr Per- 
ceval, — "The object of the British 
general was, first, to expel the invaders 
from Portugal ; and next, to attempt 
the deliverance of the Spanish capital. 
The first object was attained by the 
passage of the Douro : an achievement 
as rapid and able as any recorded in 
miliary history, and which exposed 
the invading force to disasters fully 
equal to those which had been so loud- 
Zy dwelt on as having been sustained 
in Sir John Moore's retreat. When 
Wellington advanced into Spain, he 
had a fair prospect of success ; and he 
neither could nor was entitled to an- 
ticipate the refusal of Cuesta to co- 
operate in the proposed attack on Vic- 
tor, before Sebastiani and the King 
came up, which, if executed as he sug- 
gested, would unquestionably have led 
to a glorious and probably decisive 
overthrow. As to the merits of the 
battle itself, it is alike unfair and un- 
^nerous to ascribe the whole credit to 
the troops, and allow nothing to the 



skill, resolution, and perseverance of 
the commander, who with half the 
enemy's force achieved so memorable 
a triumph. Did no glory redound 
from such a victory to the British 
name ? Has it not been acknowledged, 
even by the enemy, to have been the 
severest check which he had yet sus- 
tained? Is it to be reckoned as no- 
thing, in national acquisitions, the 
striking a blow which gives a spirit to 
your soldiers that renders them well- 
nigh invincible ? What territorial ac- 
quisitions followed the victories of 
Cressy, Poictiers, or Azincourt? and 
yet, can there be the least doubt that 
these glorious days have contributed 
more to the subsequent tranquillity of 
England, by the renown with which 
they have surroimded our name, than 
could have resulted from the perma- 
nent acquisition of vast provinces ? 

36. "But, in truth, it is a total mis- 
take to assert that no benefit to the 
common cause has accrued from the 
battle of Talavera. What else was it 
that arrested the course of French 
conquest in the Peninsula; gave a 
breathing interval to the south to pre- 
pare fresh armies ; liberated Galicia 
and Asturias from their numerous op- 
pressors? What else prevented the 
invasion of Portugal, and gained time 
for the equipment, disciplining, and 
organising of the JPortuguese forces? 
It is in vain to suppose that an im- 
mense militazy force Uke that of France 
in Spain, can be permanently arrested 
except by pitched battles and serious 
disasters ; and accordingly, the conse- 
quence of the march of the English 
army to Talavera has been, that the 
French have been stopped in their in- 
cursions into every part of the Penin- 
sula, and, instead of a vigorous offen- 
sive, have been driven to a cautious 
defensive in every quarter. It may be 
quite true that the advantages thus 
gained, and which were of such a 
magnitude as was, in the opinion of 
Lord Wellington, sufficient to have 
rendered the Spanish cause absolutely 
safe, had it been conducted with pru- 
dence and wisdom, may have been in 
a great measure thrown away, perhaps 
altogether lost, by the blamable im« 
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prudence and rashness with which they 
have subsequently rushed into conflict 
with the enemy in the open plain, and 
the dreadful overthrows which their 
inexperienced troopshave consequently 
received. But neither Lord Welling- 
ton nor ministers are responsible for 
these consequences ; for not only were 
these subsequent efforts of the Span- 
iards undertiaken without the concur- 
rence of the British government or 
their general in Spain, but in direct 
opposition to the most strenuous and 
earnest advice of both ; and if the 
counsel given them had been adopted^ 
the Spaniards would have possessed a 
powerful army of fifty thousand men 
to cover Andalusia, which would have 
rendered any attempt at the subjuga- 
tion of that province hopeless, wlule 
the disciplined English and Portuguese 
armies retained a menacing position 
on the frontiers of Castile. 

37. " It is true that experience has 
now demonstrated, that very little re- 
liance id to be placed on the Spanish 
army in the field, in pitched battles ; 
and, above all, that they are almost 
imiversally xmfit to make movements 
in the presence of the enemy. This 
defect was anticipated, to a certain 
degree, from the outset ; although it 
cannot be denied that Lord Welling- 
ton, from the appearance and experi- 
ence of Cuesta's army, had good reason 
to be dissatisfied with the inefficiency 
of his troops during the short cam- 
paign in Estremadura. But it by no 
means follows, from that deficiency, 
that it is now expedient to abandon 
the war in the Peninsula. If, indeed, 
it had appeared that the spirit of pa- 
triotism had begun to languish in the 
breasts of the Spaniards; if miscar- 
riages, disasters, anddefeats had broken 
their courage, or damped their ardour, 
then it might indeed be said that far- 
ther assistance to them was unavail- 
ing. But there is still life in Spain; 
her patriotic heart still beats high. 
The perseverance with which her people 
have returned to the charge after re- 
peated overthrows, reminds us of the 
deeds of their fathers in the days of 
Sertorius and the Moorish wars. The 
sieges of Saragossa and Gerona have 



emulated the noblest examples of an- 
cient patriotism. The generous and 
exalted sentiments, therefore, which, 
first prompted us to aid Spain, should 
still inspire us to continue that aid to 
the last. The contest in which she is 
engaged is not merely a Spanish strug- 
gle. The fate of England is insepar- 
ably blended with that of the Penin- 
sula. Shall we not therefore stand by 
her to the last ? As long as we main- 
tain the war there, we avert it from 
our own shores. How often in nations 
— above all, how often in Spain — ^have 
the apparent symptoms of dissolution 
been the presages of new life — the 
harbingers of renovated vigour ! Uni- 
versal conquest, ever since the Revo- 
lution, has been the main object of 
France. Experience has proved that 
there are no means, however unprin- 
cipled — no efforts, however great^ from 
which the government of that country 
will shrink, provided they tend to the 
destruction and overthrow of this 
country. How, then, is this tremend- 
ous power to be met, but by cherish- 
ing, wherever it is to be found, the 
spirit of resistance to its usurpation, 
and occupying the French armies as 
long as possible in the Peninsula, in or- 
der to gain time imtil the other powers 
of Europe maybe induced to come for- 
ward in support of the freedom of the 
world." Ko division took place in the 
House of Commons on the conduct of 
the Peninsular War; but in the House 
of Lords ministers were supported by a 
majority of thirty-two — tiie numbers 
being sixty-five against thirty-three. 

38. In reviewing, with all the ad- 
vantages of subsequent experience, the 
charges here advanced against govern- 
ment and Lord Wellington, it seems, 
sufficiently dear that the only part of 
them that was really well founded, re- 
ferred to the considerable British force 
which was uselessly wasted on the 
coast of Italy. That the Walchereu 
expedition was wisely directed to the 
mouth of the Scheldt, can be doubted 
by none who recollect that there was- 
the vital point of the enemy's prepara- 
tions for our subjugation ; that thii4;y 
ships of the line and immense naval 
stores were there already accumulated; 
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and that Napoleon has himself told us 
he regarded Antwerp as of such im- 
portance to his Empire, that he lost 
his crown rather than give it up. . That 
success was easily attainable with the 
force employed, has already been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated from the opin- 
ions of all the French military writers, 
and even that of Napoleon himself, 
[ante, Chap. LX. § 13, note]. That the 
prosecution of the war in Spain was 
not merely expedient but necessary, 
must be evident to eveiy rational per- 
son, from the consideration, that with- 
out our assistance the Peninsula would 
immediately have been subdued, the 
"whole forces of Europe, from the North 
Cape to Gibraltar, arrayed against the 
British dominions, and that at least 
two hundred thousand French troops 
would have been ordered across the 
Pyrenees, to menace the independence 
of this countiy from the banks of the 
Scheldt and the heights of Boulogne. 
But it is impossible to allege any de- 
fence for the unprofitable display of 
British force on the shores of Italy. 
The expedition under Sir John Stuart 
was perfectly useless as a diversion in 
support of Austria, as it did not sail 
till the middle of June, at which time 
the whole forces of Napoleon were 
collected for the decisive struggle on 
the shores of the Danube. The ten 
thousand British troops thus wasted 
in this tardy and imavailing demon- 
stration wovdd probably have cast the 
balance in the nearly equipoised con- 
test in the Spanish peninsula. Landed 
on the coast of Catalonia, they could 
have raised the siege of Gerona, alid 
hurled St Cyr back to Rousillon. 
United' to the force of "Wellington, 
they would have brought his standeirds 
in triumph to Madrid. But ignorance 
of the incalculable value of time in 
war, and of the necessity of concen- 
trating their forces upon the vital 
point of attack, were ike two grand 
defects which want of warlike expe- 
rience had at that time impressed up- 
on the British cabinet; and thus they 
sent Sir John Stuart to the coast of 
Italy, when it was too late to aid the 
Austrians, and kept him away from 
Bpain, when he would have been in 



time to have materially benefited 
Wellington. 

89. Severely as the government and 
Wellington were cramped by the vio- 
lent clamour thus raised against the 
conduct of the war, both in parliament 
and throughout the coimtry, one good 
and important effect resulted, which 
was not at the time foreseen, and cer- 
tainly was little intended by theauthors 
of the outcry. This was the impres* 
sion which was produced upon the 
French government and people, by tho 
publication of these debates, as to the 
total inability of England to continue 
the struggle on the Continent with 
any prospect of flucoess. The constant 
references in parliament, and in all 
public meetings, to the dreadful bur- 
dens which oppressed England from 
the continuance of the war, and the 
unbounded extent of the calamities 
which had befallen her armies in the 
last campaign, naturally inspired the 
belief, either that the contest would 
speedily be terminated by the com- 
plete destruction of the English forces,, 
or that the British nation would inter- 
fere, and forcibly compel the govern- 
ment to abandon it. This opinion 
was adopted by Napoleon, who trusted 
to these passionate declamations as an 
index to the real feeling of Great Bri- 
tain, and who, having never yet been 
brought into personal collision with 
the English troops, was ignorant alike 
of the profound sense of the necessity . 
of resistance which animated the great 
body and best part of the people, and 
of the prowess which an admirable 
discipline and their own inherent valour 
had communicated to the soldiers. All 
the speeches on this subject in Britain 
were ostentatiously quoted in the Mon^ 
iteuTf and they compose at least a 
third of the columns of that curious 
record for the year 1810. The Empe- 
ror was thus led to regard the war in 
the Peninsula as a conflict which could 
at any time he pleased be brought to a 
conclusion, and which, while it contin- 
ued, would act as a cancer that would 
wear out the whole strength of Eng- 
land. And to this impression, more 
perhaps than to anything else, is to be 
ascribed the simultaneous undertaking 
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of the Russian and Spanish contests, 
which proved too great a strain upon 
the strength of his Empire, and was 
-the immediate cause of his ruin. 

40. Having thus come to the resolu- 
tion of continuing the war with vigour 
in the Peninsula, government applied 
for, and obtained, the most ample 
•supplies from parliament for its prose- 
-cution. The termination of the con- 
test in every other quarter by the sub- 
mission of Sweden to Russia, which 
ivill be immediately noticed, enabled 
them to concentrate the whole forces 
of the nation upon the struggle in Por- 
tugal, and thus to communicate a de- 
gree of vigour to it never before wit- 
nessed in British histoiy. The supplies 
to the navy were £20,000,000, those 
to the army were above £21,000,000, 
besides £5,000,000 for the ordnance. 
No new taxes were imposed, although 
« loan to the amount of £8,000,000, 
besides a vote of ci*edit to the extent 
of £3,000,000 more, was incurred. The 
land forces were kept up to the num- 
ber of two hundred and ten thousand ; 
a.nd the ships in commission in the 
year were one hundred and seven of 
the line, besides six hundred and twen- 
ty frigates and smaller vessels. The 
British navy at that time consisted of 
two hundred and forty ships of the 
line, besides thirty -six building, and 
the total number of all classes was ten 
hundred and nineteen vessels. The 
produce of the permanent taxes for the 
year 1810 was £44,795,000, and the 
war taxes and loans, £40,000,000. The 
total expenditm*e of the year rose to 
the enormous sum of £89,000,000.* 

41. The decisive overthrow of Ocana 
having entirely destroyed the force of 
the Spanish army of the centre, and 
the Austrian alliance having relieved 
liim of all disquietude in Germany, 
Napoleon deemedit high time to accom- 
plish the entire subjugation of the Pen- 
insula. With this view, he moved a 
large portion of the troops engaged in 
the campaign of Wagram, amounting 
to one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, across the Pyrenees, and arranged 
his forces in nine corps, besides the 
reserve on the Ebro, under the most 

* See Appendix, E, Chap. Lxni. 



renowned marshals of the Empire. 
Twenty thousand of the Imperial Guard 
marched from Chartres and Orleans 
towards the Bidassoa ; a lai^e body of 
Polish and Italian troops assembled at 
Perpignan, and entered Catalonia ; and 
an immense battering train of fifty 
heavy guns and nine hundred chariots 
took the road from Bayonne to Burgos. 
The Emperor even went so far as, in 
his discourse to the senate on 3d De- 
cember, to announce his intention of 
immediately setting out for the south 
of the Pyrenees.t Such was the mag- 
nitude of these reinforcements, that 
they raised the total effective French 
force in Spain, which in the end of 
1809 had sunk to two hundred and 
twenty-six thousand men, to no less 
than three hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand, of whom two hundred and eighty 
thousand were present with the eagles, 
and fit for service. Out of this im- 
mense force he formed twogreatarmies, 
each composed of three corps, destined 
for the great operations of the cam- 
paign. The first, comprising the corps 
of Victor, Sebastiani, and Mortier, with 
BessoUes' reserve, mustering about six- 
ty-five thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Soult, was destined for the 
immediate conquest of Andalusia ; the 
second, under Massena, consisting of 
the corps of Reynier, Ney, and Junot^ 
consisting of eighty thousand men, 
which assembled in the valley of the 
Tagus, was charged in the first instance 
with the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
ultimately with the conquest of Portu- 
gal. 

42. Notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of these forces, the Emperor ad- 
hered rigidlyto his system of making war 
support war: he reduced to 2,000,000 
francs (£80,000) a-month the sum to be 
transmitted from the imperial treasury 

t " When I shall show myself beyond the 
Pyrenees, the Leopard in terror will plwnge into 
the ocean to avoid shame, d^eat, and death. 
The triumph of my arms will be the victory 
of the genius of good over that of evil ; of 
moderation, order, morality, over civil war, 
anarchy, and the destructive passions. My 
friendship and my protection will give, I 
trust, tranquillity andhappiness to the people 
of Spain."— Discourse of the Euperor to Vu 
Legislative Body, 3d Dec. 1809: Monitewr, 8d 
Dec. 1809. 
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for all his troops in the Peninsula, leav- 
ing the remaining funds for their sup- 
port to be entirely drawn from the pro- 
vinces to the south of the Pyrenees, 
which were of course exposed to the 
most unheard - of spoliation. To such a 
length was this system of regular ex- 
tortion carried, that separate military 
governments were formed in each of 
the provinces of Biscay, Navarre, Ara- 
gon, Catalonia, Old Castile, and Leon — 
the object of which was to render the 
whole resources of the country avail- 
able for the clothing, feeding, and pay 
of the soldiers. And so completely 
did they intercept the revenue which 
should have been enjoyed by Joseph at 
Madrid, that he had literally nothing 
to depend upon but the customs col- 
lected at the gates of the capital. Yet 
with all this machinery to extract 
money from the people, and with this 
enormous army to collect it, the re- 
sources of the country were so thorough- 
ly exhausted, and the ruin of industry 
tvas so universal, that the troops were 
generally in the greatest want; their 
pay was almost everywhere thirteen 
months in arrear; the ministers at 
Madrid were starving from the non- 
payment of their salaries; the King 
himself was without a shilling : and it 
was as much from the necessity of find- 
ing fresh fields of plunder, as from 
military or political views, that the 
simultaneous conquest of Andalusia 
and Portugal was attempted. 

48. The Spanish government was in 
no condition to withstand so formid- 
able an irruption. After the destruc- 
tion of the army of the centre at Ocana, 
they had been imequal to the task of 
organising a fresh force capable of de- 
fending the defiles of the Sierra Morena 
against so vast a host. Areizaga, in- 
deed, had contrived, even in the short 
time which had elapsed since that 
dreadful overthrow, to collect twenty- 
five thousand fugitives in those cele- 
brated passes, who repaired to their 
standards after their former disper- 
sion, with that extraordinary tenacity 
after defeat which has always formed 
so remarkable a feature in the Spanish 
character. But they were so complete- 
ly dispirited and disorganised, as to be 



incapable of opposing any effective re- 
sistance. The Central Junta was in 
the utmost state of debility, without 
either unity of purpose, vigour of coun- 
sel, or resolution of conduct. Desti- 
tute alike of money, consideration, or 
authority, it was utterly unable to stem-' 
the dreadful torrent which was about 
to burst upon Andalusia. The disas- 
ter of Ocana had called again into fear- 
ful activity all the passions of the peo* 
pie; but misfortune had not taught 
wisdom, nor did danger inspire resolu- 
tion. A decree was hastily passed to 
raise a hundred thousand men, which 
was followed a few days after by an- 
other, to distribute a nundred thou- 
sand poniards ; Blake was recalled from 
Catalonia to command the army of 
Murcia ; intrenchments were thrown^ 
up in the defiles of the mountains at a. 
pass of vast strength, called the Despi- 
nas Perros, where Areizaga, with twen> 
ty-five thousand men, was stationed. 
Echevaria had eight thousand at Santa 
Elena, a little in me rear, and the Duke 
d' Albuquerque had fifteen thousand 
good troops behind the Quadiana in. 
Estremadura. But the forces in the 
important defiles of the SieiTa Morena, 
under Areizaga, were in such a disor^ 
derly state that no reliance could be 
placed upon them, even for defending, 
the strongest mountain position ; and 
if once driven from their ground, it 
was easy to foresee that their total 
dissolution was at hand. 

44. The French troops, during tho 
first three weeks of January, collected > 
in great force in the plains at the foot 
of the northern front of the Sierra 
Morena, under the nominal command* 
of Joseph, but really directed by Mar- 
shal Soult ; and on the 20th they put 
themselves in motion along the whole- 
line, directing their masses chiefly 
against the defile of Despinas PeiTos, 
and the pass of Puerto del Rey, which 
were the only passes by which the pas- 
sage could be effected. Hardly any 
resistance was made at either point.. 
Dessolles carried the Puerto del Rey 
at the first charge, the troops who- 
were defending it having retired preci- 
pitately, and dispersed at Navas de- 
Tolosas, the scene of the desperate 
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-battle between the Moors and Chris- 
tians six centuries before. At the same 
time, Gazan's division mounted upon 
the right and left of the hills command- 
ing the frightful gorge of the Despinas 
Perros, and soon drove the Spanish 
troops from the sides of the defile. 
No sooner was the road opened than 
Mortier poured through with his horse, 
foot, and cannon, in great strength, 
and united with DessoUes' division, 
who had carried the Puerto del Rey, 
that very night, at Carolina on the 
southern side of the mountains. Next 
day they passed over the field of Bay- 
len, and arrived at Andujar. Mean- 
while Sebastiani, with his division, 
forced, after some fighting, the pass 
of Villa Nueva de Los Infantes, and 
descended to the upper part of the val- 
ley of the Guadalquivir. 

45. Having thus accomplished the 
passage of the mountains, which was 
the only obstacle that they feared, the 
French generals divided their forces. 
Sebastiani, with the left wing, advanc- 
ed against Jaen and Granada ; while 
Soult, with the corps of Mortier and 
Victor, moved upon Cordova and Se- 
ville. Both irruptions proved entirely 
successful Sebastiani, with the left 
wing, soon made himself master of 
Jaen, with forty-six pieces of cannon; 
while Arelzaga's army, posted in the 
neighbourhood, fled and dispersed upon 
the first appearance of the enemy, with- 
out any resistance. Pursuing his ad- 
Tantages with vigour, the French gene- 
ral entered Granada amidst the appar- 
ent acclamations of the people, and 
•completely dissolved the elements of re- 
sistance in that province. At the same 
time Joseph, with the centre, advanc- 
ed to Cordova, which was occupied 
without bloodshed ; and, pushing on 
with little intermission, appeared be- 
fore Seville on the 30th. AH was con* 
fusion and dismay in that city. The 
working classes, with that ardent pa- 
triotism which often in a great crisis 
distinguishes the humbler ranks in so- 
ciety, and forms a striking contrast to 
the selfish timidity of their superiors, 
were enthusiastic in the national cause, 
and loudly called for arms and leaders 
to resist the enemy. But the higher 



ranks were irresolute and divided. The 
grandees, anxious only to secure their 
property or enjoy their possessions, 
had almost all sought refuge in Cadiz; 
and the junta, distracted by internal 
divisions, and stunned by the calami- 
ties which had befallen their country, 
had in a body taken to flight, and left 
the city without a government. Thus, 
although there were seven thousand 
troops in the town, and the people had 
every disposition to make the most 
vigorous resistance, there were no lead- 
ers to direct their efibrts ; and this 
noble city, with its foundery of cannon 
and immense arsenals, became an easy 
prey to the enemy. On the Slst Se- 
ville surrendered, and on the day fol- 
lowing Joseph entered that city in 
triumph. A few days afterwards, Mil- 
haud, with the advanced guard of Se- 
bastiani*s corps, pushed on to Malaga. 
The armed inhabitants in that city 
made a brave but an equally ineffec- 
tual resistance. Nothing could with- 
stand the impetuous charges of the 
French cuirassiers ; and after sustain- 
ing a loss of five hundred killed, Ma- 
laga was taken with a hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon, and a large 
quantity of stores of all sorts. 

46. These rapid successes appeared 
to'have put an end to the war in An- 
dalusia; but at this critical juncture 
a bold and fortunate movement of the 
Duke d' Albuquerque saved Cadiz, and 
prolonged the contest in the southern 
parts of the Peninsula. In the end of 
January, several members of the Cen- 
tral Junta had straggled into that town 
in their flight from Seville, but so com- 
pletely denuded of their authority and 
consideration, that they could be re- 
garded as little better than private in- 
dividuals. Feeling the necessity of re- 
signing a power which they had exer- 
cised to so little purpose, they passed 
a decree, vesting the government, in 
the meanwhile, in a regency of six per- 
sons, and conteuning various importemt 
enactments for the convocation of the 
Cortes, which will be the subject of 
consideration when the proceedings of 
that body are noticed in a subsequent 
chapter. Meanwhile,however, the dan- 
ger was imminent, that this great city, 
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the heart of the Spanish war, the seat 
of government, and of the whole re- 
maining naval and military establish- 
ments of the south of Spain, would fall 
into the enemy's hands, in the inter- 
regnum between the cessation of the 
one and the establishment of another 
ruling power. The new regency was 
proclaimed on the 31st ; but already a 
rival authority, self-constituted, under 
the name of the Junta of Cadiz, elected 
under the pressure of necessity on the 
flight of the Central Junta from Seville, 
and composed almost entirely of the 
mercantile class, exercised a power 
greater than the regency of the king- 
dom, and threatened to paralyse the 
public defence by the partition of the 
direction of affairs between two rival 
and conflicting authorities. From these 
dangers they were rescued by the vigour 
and resolution of Albuquerque. This 
able chief, perceiving at once, after the 
forcing of the Sierra Morena, that Se- 
ville was lost, and that the only chance 
for the kingdom was to save Cadiz, 
took upon himself, with true moral 
courage, the responsibility of disobey- 
ing his orders, which were to move to 
Almada, and support the Spanish left 
in the mountains there ; and, after 
disposing of half his forces by throw- 
ing them into Badajoz, he himself, with 
the other half, consisting of eight thou- 
sand infantry and six himdred horse, 
set off by forced marches by Llerena 
and Guadalcanal for Cadiz. 

47. The fate of Europe depended on 
him; for, if the French had succeeded 
in making themselves masters of that 
city before his arrival there, and there- 
by extinguished the war in the south of 
Spain, there was hardly any chance that 
Wellington would have been able to 
maintain his ground against the united 
force of the armies of Soult and Mas- 
eena in the mountains of Portugal. 
Everything depended on rapidity of 
movement, for the imperial generals 
were themselves equally alive to the 
vast importance of getting possession 
of the island of Leon ; and the Spanish 
troops, when they arrived on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir, fell in with the 
French advanced posts pushing on for 
the same destination. But the latter, 



who had much the least ground to go 
over, were needlessly tai-dy in their 
movements — in ten days they only ad- 
vanced a hundred miles ; and by march- 
ing night and day with extraordinary 
rapidity, Albuquerque got first, and 
late on the evening of the 3d of Febru- 
ary entered Cadiz from Xeres. He 
instantly broke down the bridge of 
Zuazo, over the canal at Santi Petri, 
which separates the Isle of Leon from 
the adjoining continent of Andalusia. 
It was full time, for hardly was this 
done when the advanced posts of Vic- 
tor were seen on the side of Chiclana ; 
and next momingthe French battalions 
appeared in great strength on the op- 
posite shores of the straits. The arri- 
val of Albuquerque, however, difi^ed 
universal joy; and between the troops 
which he brought with him, the gar- 
rison of Cadiz, and the disbanded sol- 
diers who flocked in from all quarters, 
his force was raised to fourteen thou- 
sand Spanish troops. The most ur- 
gent representations were made by the 
regency for assistance from Portugal : 
five thousand British and Portuguese 
soldiers were speedily despatched by 
Wellington, and arrived in safety at 
Cadiz. Confidence was soon restored, 
from the magnitude of the garrison, 
the firm countenance of the English 
soldiers, and the assistance of the Brit- 
ish fleet in the bay ; and the govern- 
ment at Cadiz, undismayed by the con- 
quest of the whole of Spain, still pre- 
sented, with heroic constancy, an un- 
daimted front to the hostility of Napo- 
leon, leading on the forces of the half 
of Europe. 

48. While these important events 
were extinguishing the war to the 
south of the Sierra Morena, save round 
the walls of Cadiz, circumstances of 
considerable importance, and extreme- 
ly detrimental in the end to the Span- 
ish cause, were occurring in Aragon 
and Catalonia. In the &st of these 
provinces, Suchet, having received con- 
siderable reinforcements from France, 
undertook an expedition against Va- 
lencia at the same time that Joseph 
was engaged in his grand enterprise in 
Andalusia. His army advanced in two 
columns; and as the Spaniards had 
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no forces capable of withstanding him 
in the field, he arrived without resist- 
ance under the walls of Valencia. He 
had come unprovided with heavy ar- 
tillery, and in the hope that the inha- 
bitants, intimidated by the fall of Se- 
ville and the conquest of Andalusia, 
would hasten to make their submission 
to the conqueror. In fact, he had al- 
ready entered into correspondence with 
several persons of consideration in the 
city, who had promised to surrender it 
on the first summons. But the plot 
was discovered ; the leaders were ar- 
rested, and one of them was executed; 
and the government of the city being 
in the hands of determined patriots, 
all proposals for a surrender were stern- 
ly rejected. Meanwhile the guerillas, 
who had wisely avoided an encounter 
with the French troops in the field, 
collected in great numbers round their 
flanks and rear, cut off their supplies, 
and straitened their communications 
to such a degree that the general, after 
remaining five days before the town, 
in expectation of a capitulation, was 
obliged to retrace his steps, not with- 
out danger, to Saragossa, which he 
reached on the 17th of March. This 
check proved very prejudicial to the 
French interests in the east of Spain, 
and almost counterbalanced, in its ef- 
fect upon the population of Aragon and 
Catalonia, the fall of Seville and con- 
quest of Andalusia; for the Spaniards 
were, beyond any other people in Eu- 
rope, regardless of the events of the 
war, and were elevated or depressed, not 
in proportion to its general aspect upon 
the whole, but according to the aspect 
of events in the provinces with which 
they were immediately connected. 

49. This check before Valencia was 
not the only one which the armies of 
Napoleon experienced at this period in 
this quarter of the Peninsula. Ever 
since the reduction of Gerona, the 
arms of Augereau had been unsuccess- 
ful in Catalonia ; and Kapoleon com- 
plained, with some appeai'ance of jus- 
tice, that the great force which he 
bad accumulated in that quarter, and 
which was now not less than fifty thou- 
sand men, had produced no result at 
all commensurate to the efforts which 



had been made to equip and augment 
it. The Spanish general, Campoverde, 
in the absence of Augereau, who had 
gone to Barcelona, attacked anddestroy- 
ed a detachment of six hundred men, 
which had been placed at Santa Per- 
petua to keep up the communication be* 
tween thatfortress and Hostalrich. But 
this success, which gave extraordinaiy 
encoui'agement to the Catalonians, was 
balanced by a defeat which O'Donnell 
received in the neighbourhood of Vich 
in the middle of February, when the 
Spanish loss amounted to three thou- 
sand men. In consequence of this dis- 
aster, the Spaniards were obliged to 
take shelter under the cannon of Tar- 
ragona ; and Hostalrich, which had 
been blockaded for two months, was 
closely beset, and at length reduced to 
the last extremity from the want of 
provisions. The brave governor, Es- 
trada, however, who had borne every 
privation with heroic constancy, dis- 
dained to submit even in that extrem- 
ity, and, at midnight on the 12th of 
May, sallied forth to cut his way, 
sword in hand, through the blockading 
force ; and although he himself fell, 
with three himdred men, into the 
hands of the enemy, the remainder, to 
the number of eight hundred, got 
clear off, and, embarking in vessels sent 
to receive them, joined their country- 
men in Tarragona. The possession of 
Hostalrich, however, was of great im- 
portance to the French, as, having got- 
possession now both of it and Gerona, 
they were masters of the great road 
from Rousillon to Barcelona. 

50. The return of Suchet from Va- 
lencia, and the arrival of Marshal 
Macdonald with considerable reinforce- 
ments from France, soon restored the 
French ascendancy in Catalonia. The 
former general resolved to take ad- 
vantage of these favourable circum- 
stances to undertake the siege of 
Lerida, a fortress situated between 
the mountains of Aragon and Cata- 
lonia, and which in ancient times had 
been the scene of the memorable com- 
bat between Caesar, and Afranius and 
Petreius, the lieutenants of Pompey.. 
The garrison of this fortress consist-ed 
of nine thousand men, and the gover- 
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nor, when summoned to surrender, at 
first made a gallant reply, stating, that 
*^ Lerida had never looked to anything 
but its own ramparts for defence." 
But the vigour of his resistance was 
by no means in proportion to these 
professions. The investment was ef- 
fected in the beginning of April, and 
the operations were conducted with 
such, vigour, that this celebrated place, 
which had twice in previous wars re- 
pelled its assailants, made a much less 
respectable defence than might have 
been expected. Its importance, how- 
ever, induced the Catalonians to make 
the utmost efforts for its relief. O'Don- 
nell, who commanded the Spanishf orces 
in the province, collected eight thou- 
sand chosen infantry, and six hundred 
horse, with which he approached its 
walls; and on the 23d of April drew 
near to the French outposts round the 
town. They were at first driven in ; 
but the Spaniards being quickly as- 
sailed by General Boussard with two 
regiments of cuirassiers, the whole 
were thrown into confusion, and totally 
defeated, with the loss of three guns, 
a thousand killed, and five thousand 
prisoners. 

51. This disaster enabled Suchet to 
commence his operations in form be- 
fore the foi*tress, and the breaching 
batteries opened with great force 
against the rampart on the 12th of 
May. The fire soon made three prac- 
ticable breaches, and at night the be- 
siegers took the outwork of Fort Gar- 
den. Next day the assault took place 
at all the breaches ; and although the 
Spanish fire at the first was so violent 
that the heads of the French attack- 
ing columns staggered, yet at length 
the vigour of the assailants prevailed 
over the resolution of the besieged, 
and the storming bands made their 
way through in all quarters. And 
now commenced a scene of horror al- 
most unparalleled even in the bloody 
annals of the Peninsular War. Suchet 
directed his troops, by a concentric 
movement, to drive the citizens of 
every age and sex towards the high 
groimd on which the citadel stood; 
and the helpless multitude of men, 
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women, and children, were gradually 
forced into the narrow space occupied 
by that stronghold. In the general 
confusion the governor was unable to 
prevent their entrance ; nor was it pos- 
sible, perhaps, for any resolution to 
diive back a helpless multitude of wo- 
men and children upon the bayonets 
of the enemy. No sooner, however, 
were they shut in, than the French 
general directed a powerful fire of 
howitzers and bombs upon the crowded 
citadel, which was kept up with extra- 
ordinary vigour during the whole night 
and succeeding day. 

52. These projectiles, thrown in 
amongst a wretched multitude of men, 
women, and children, for whom it was 
impossible to provide either shelter or 
covering, produced such a tragic effect, 
and spread such unutterable woe in 
the narrow space, that the firmness oi 
the Spanish officers yielded under the 
trial. At noon next day, Garcia Conde, 
the governor, hoisted the white flag, 
and the garrison surrendered, to the 
number of above seven thousand men, 
with a hundred and thirty pieces of 
cannon, and vast stores of ammuni- 
tion and provisions. The sudden fall 
of this celebrated fortress, gave rise at 
the time to strong suspicions of treach- 
ery on the part of the governor ; but 
they seem to have been unfounded, 
and the capture of the citadel is suffi- 
ciently explained by the diabolical de- 
vice adopted by Suchet — a refinement 
of cruelty which, as Colonel Napier 
justly obseiTes, is not authorised by 
the laws of civilised war, and which, 
though attended, as the excesses of 
wickedness often are, by success in 
the outset, did not fail to produce dis- 
astrous results to the French arms in 
the end, and contributed, in conjunc- 
tion with the atrocious cruelty oi 
Augereau, who hung peasants taken in 
arms on great gibbets erected on the 
road-side all the way from Gerona to 
Figueras, to exasperate the feelings of 
the people, and prolong the war in 
that province long after the period 
when, under a more humane system, it 
might have been terminated. 

53. Taking advantage of the con« 
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stematioD produced by this frightful 
catastrophe, Suchet immediately pro- 
ceeded against the castle of Mequi- 
nenza, a fortress situated upon the top 
of a steep rock, seven hundred feet 
high, lying at the confluence of the 
rivers Cinca and Ebro. The difficulty 
of carrying on operations against a 
stronghold situated upon such a height, 
and the extreme hardness of the rock 
in which the trenches were to be made, 
were insufficient to arrest the un- 
wearied activity of the French gene- 
ral. The engineer officers had reported 
that the siege was altosether impracti- 
cable, but he nevertheless resolved to 
attempt it, and by the vigour of his 
operations speedily overcame every dif- 
ficulty. The investment of the fort 
was effected on the 19th of May. Dur- 
ing the next fortnight a road practi- 
cable for artillery was, with incredible 
labour, cut through the rocks of the 
neighbouring moimtains,- for the dis- 
tance of above two miles ; and at 
lengjth the breaching batteries were es- 
tablished within three hundred yards 
of the place, on the night of the 1st 
of June. The approaches were blown 
out of the solid rock by the indefati- 
gable perseverance of the French sap- 
pers and miners, and on the night of 
the 4th of June the town was carried 
by escalade. This advantage cut off 
the garrison from all chance of escap- 
ing by the Ebro, to which they before 
had access. The breaching batteries 
were now advanced close to the castle 
walls, and the fire was kept up with 
extraordinary vigour on both sides un- 
til the morning of the 8th, when a 
great part of the rampart having fallen 
down, and left a wide ai)erture, the 
garrison surrendered, with forty-five 
guns and two thousand men. 

6i. At the same time Napoleon, 
who had been extremely displeased 
with Augereau for retiring diu'ing the 
siege of Lerida from the position 
which had been assigned to him to 
cover the besieging forces, and for 
having, by retreating to Barcelona, ex- 
posed Suchet's corps to the attack 
which it sustained from the enterpris- 
ing O'Donnell, recalled him from 
Spain, and he was succeeded by Mar- 



shal Macdonald, who conducted the 
war in Catalonia both with more judg- 
ment and less ferocity. Such had 
been the incapacity of Augereau in 
the latter months of his command, 
that he not only failed in his great ob- 
ject of covering the siege of Lerida, 
but exposed his troops, by dispersing 
them in small bodies in different sta- 
tions, to be cut up in detail by the in- 
defatigable activity and skilful rapid- 
ity of General O'DonnelL This able 
chief, with the remains of the army 
which, only a few weeks before had 
been routed at Yich, surprised and put 
to the sword a battalion in ViUaf ranca, 
cut off nearly a whole brigade, under 
Schwartz, at Manresa; and so strait- 
ened the enemy for provisions as to 
compel Augereau himself, though at 
the head of nearly twenty thousand 
men, to take refuge in G^rona, with 
the loss of above three thousand men. 
It is impossible, in contemplating the 
vigorous efforts thus made by the Span- 
iards in Catalonia, and the heroic cour- 
age with which they maintained the 
war against every disadvantage, and 
deeply dyed almost every French tri- 
umph with disaster, not to feel the 
most poignant regret at the want of 
military discernment in the British 
government^ which detained at this 
critical period ten thousand English 
troops, amply sufficient to have cast 
the balance, even against the skill and 
energy of Suchet, in useless inactivity 
on the shores of Sicily. 

55. While Andalusia was thus at once 
prostrated before the enemy, and the 
balance on the eastern coast of Spain, 
notwithstanding a more resolute resist- 
ance, was inclining slowly, but sensibly, 
in favour of the French arms, Welling- 
ton was steadily laying the foundations 
of that invincible defence cf Portugal 
which has justly rendered his name im- 
mortal. The result of the short cam- 
paign of Talavera had completely de- 
monstrated to him that no reliance 
could be placed on the co-operation in 
the field of the Spanish armies ; and 
that, although the aid of their desul- 
tory forces was by no means to be de- 
spised, yet it would be much more 
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efficadouB when they were left to pur- 
sue the war in their own way, and the 
existence of the English army was not 
endangered by the concentration of the 
whole disposableresourcesoftheenemy, 
to repel any regular invasion of Spain 
by their forces. He saw clearly that 
the Spanish government, partly from 
the occupation of so large a portion of 
their territory by the enemy, and the 
consequent destruction of almost all 
their revenue, partly from the incapa- 
city, presumption, and ignorance of 
the members of administration and 
generals of the army, was totally inca- 
pable of either directing, feeding, or 
paying their troops; and, consequently, 
that their armed bands could be re- 
garded as little better than patriotic 
robbers, who exacted alike from friends 
and foes the supplies requisite for their 
support. 

56, Wisely resolving, therefore, to 
put no reliance on their assistance, he 
determined to organise in Portugal the 
means of the most strenuous resistance 
to the enemy, and to equip in that 
kingdom a body of men who, being 
raised by the efforts of English officers 
to the rank of real soldiers, might* 
with the aid of the British army, and 
by the assistance of the powerful 
means of defence which the mountain 
ranges of the country afforded, main- 
tain on the flank of the French armies 
in the Peninsula a permanent resist- 
ance. With this view he spent the 
winter in sedulously filling up the 
ranks and improving the discipline of 
the Portuguese soldiers; and the op- 
portune arrival of thirty-one thousand 
«tand of arms and suits of uniform 
from England, in the spring of 1810, 
contributed greatly to their improve- 
ment and efficiency. The British army 
was daily increasing in strength and 
orderly habits, from the continued rest 
of the winter; while the rapid pro- 
gress of the vast fortifications which 
Wellington had begun to construct, in 
the October preceding, at Torres Ve- 
dras, and in interior lines between that 
and Lisbon, afforded a well-grounded 
hope that, if manned by adequate de- 
fenders, they would prove impregnable, 
and at length impose an impassable 



barrier to the hitherto irresistible pro- 
gress of the French armies. 

67. The difficulties, however, with 
which the English general had to con- 
tend in the prosecution of these great 
designs were of no ordinary kind, and 
would unquestionably have been deem- 
ed insurmountable by almost any other 
commander. The British government 
itself had been seriously weakened, and 
its moral resolution much impaired, by 
the external disasters of the year 1809, 
and the internal dissensions in the 
cabinet to which they had given rise. 
The imfortunate result of many of 
their enterprises, and especially of the 
Walcheren expedition, had not only 
materially diminished their popularity, 
but had brought them to the very 
verge of overthrow. The clamour 
raised by the Opposition in the coun- 
try against any further prosecution of 
the war on the Continent was so loud 
and vehement, and supported by so 
laige a proportion of the middle classes, 
that it required no ordinary degree of 
firmness to persist in a system exposed 
to such obloquy, and hitherto attended 
with such disaster. In addition to 
this, the imfortunate dissension be- 
tween Lord Castlereagh and Mr Can- 
ning had banished from the cabinet 
the two men whose genius and firm- 
ness were most adequate to encounter 
the difficulties with which it was sur- 
rounded. The place of the former, as 
secretary at war, had been inade- 
quately supplied by Lord Liverpool — 
a statesman possessed, indeed, of sound 
judgment, admirable temper in public 
debate, and great tact in directing the 
government during ordinary periods ; 
but without the firmness of character 
and clearness of perception which be- 
long to the highest class of intellect^ 
and therefore unfitted to take a great 
and commanding lead, in opposition 
to the current of public opinion, in the 
most trying crisis of the war. In civil 
transactions Mr Perceval, the head of 
the administration, was bold and in- 
trepid ; but being bred a lawyer, and 
accustomed only to pacific concerns, he 
was in a great degree ignorant of mili- 
tary affairs, and did not possess suffi- 
cient confidence in his own judgment 
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on these matters to take a due share 
in the responsibility of the mighty con- 
test in which the nation was engaged. 
Thus, though the govemmenthad forti- 
tude enough to continue the sti-uggle 
in the Peninsula, notwithstanding the 
retreat from Talavera, the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish armies, and the 
loud clamour of the Opposition; yet 
they did so rather in compliance with 
the clear opinion expressed by Well- 
ington, that the British army could 
keep its ground in Portugal, than from 
any conviction of their own on the sub- 
ject ; and they repeatedly stated that 
they threw upon him the whole respon- 
sibility connected with the mainten- 
ance of the English forces on the con- 
tinent of Europe.* 

58. In addition to these difficulties, 
which necessarily arose from the popu- 
lar form of the government in Great 
Britain, and which are the price that 
every free country pays for the vast 
advantages of a general discussion on 
public affairs, the English general had 
to contend also with peculiar obstacles 
arising from the weakness and perver- 
sity r>t the Portuguese authorities. 
Notwithstanding the most vigorous re- 
presentations which Wellington made 
to the members of the regency there, 
of the necessity of completing the regi- 
ments to their full nominal amount, 
faithfully coUectiog and applying the 
revenue, and impartially punishing all 
magistrates, of whatever rank, who 
shrank from or neglected their duty, 
the utmost degree of weakness, inef- 
ficiency, and corruption, prevailed 
throughout the entire civil department 
in the state. The people, indeed, were 
generally brave, determined, and even 
enthusiastic in the cause ; but the per- 
sons in office partook, in a most re- 

♦ " The state of opinion in England is very 
tin fiivourable to the Peninsula. The ministers 
are as mnch alarmed as the public, or as the 
Opposition pretend to be ; and they appear 
to be of opinion, that I am inclined to fight a 
desperate battle which is to answer no pur- 
pose. Their instructions are clear enough, 
and I am willing to act under them, although 
they throw upon me the whole responsibility 
of bringing away the army in safety, after 
staying in the Peninsula till it shall be neces- 
sary to evacuate it."— Deip. 2l8t Apiil ISIO. 
Ousw. vL 48, 49. 



markable degree, at once of the cor* 
ruption of aristocratic and the dis* 
union of democratic authority. The 
coimtry was, in one sense, in a state of 
convulsion ; but the spirit of the move- 
ment was, as Wellington observed, anti- 
Gallican, not democratic: the autho- 
rities who had been elected during the 
first fervour of the revolution were, for 
the most part, drawn from the digni- 
fied clergy or old nobility; and ti^ey 
were not only in a great measure igno- 
rant of business, or influenced by local 
interests and prejudices, but they en- 
tertained a nervous terror of losing 
their popularity — a feeling which is,, 
of all others, the most effectual extin- 
guisher to the utility of any public 
officer. Even during Massena's inva- 
sion, they measured the prospects of 
the country, and the probable issue of 
the contest, not by the number of 
troops which they could bring into the 
field, or the magazines and equipments 
which they had provided for the army, 
but by the lists of persons who at- 
tended their levees, and the loudness 
of the cheers which they received when- 
passing through the streets of Lisbon. 
A government consisting of the aristo- 
cratic party, elected or supported by 
mere popular favour, is the weakest 
and least burdensome of all govern- 
ments; one composed of Jacobin ad- 
venturers, who have risen to public 
eminence in the midst of democratic 
convulsions, the most fearfully ener- 
getic and oppressive. Hence, although 
the troops taken into British pay were 
nominally thirty thousand, and twenty 
thousand more were to be raised from 
the resources of Portugal, yet, between 
the two, never more than thirty thou- 
sand could be collected roimd the 
English standards; and although the 
monthly expenses of the campaign had 
risen to £376,000, yet the allied army 
was never able to bring more tha^ 
fifty-two thousand men into the field. 
59. It is in the firm resolution to 
strive at least to overcome all these 
obstacles, and the magnanimous deter- 
mination to risk at once his popularity, 
military renown, and chances of glory, 
rather than either abandon his duty 
or deviate from the plan by which h* 
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8aw it could alone be discharged, that 
the brightest page in the career of 
Wellington is to be found. He was 
fully informed of the violent outcry 
raised against him by the Opposition 
in England. No person was so well 
aware of the in*esolution and terror of 
responsibility which existed in the 
British government, and nooe knew 
better the corruption, not only of the 
Portugxiese regency, but of almost all 
the civil functionaries in their domin- 
ions. In these difi&cult circumstances, 
however, he did not despair. Disre- 
garding alike the clamour of the popu- 
lace, both in Portugal and Great Bri- 
tain, the efforts of faction, and the 
strength of the enemy, he looked to 
nothing but the discharge of duty. 
His principles and resolution at this 
time caonot be better expressed than 
in his own words : — " I conceive that 
the honour and interests of the coun- 
try require that we should hold our 
ground here as long as possible ; aod, 
please God, I will maintain it as long 
as I can ; and I will neither endeavour 
to shift from my own shoulders on 
those of the ministers the responsibil- 
ity of the failure, by calling for means 
which I know they cannot give, and 
which, perhaps, would not add materi- 
ally to the facility of attaining our ob- 
gect ; nor will I give to the ministers, 
who are not strong, and who must feel 
the delicacy of their own situation, an 
excuse for withdrawing the army from 
a position, which, in my opinion, the 
honour and interest of the country re- 
quire it should maintain as long as 
possible. I think that, if the Portu- 
guese do their duty, I shall have enough 
to maintain it; if they do not, nothing 
that Great Britain can afford can save 
the country; and if from that cause I 
fail in saving it, and am obliged to go, 
I shall be able to carry away the Brit- 
ish army." 

60. The British general had need of 
xiU his firmness and heroic sense of 
duty, for the forces which Napoleon 
was preparing for the subjugation of 
Portugal were immense. The three 
«orps of Ney, Reynier, and Junot, 
which were under the immediate com- 
mand of Marshal Massona, consisted of 



eighty-six thousand men present with 
the eagles, all veteran soldiers.* A 
reserve of twenty-two thousand, under 
Drouet, was at Valladolid, and might 
be relied on to supply any waste in the 
main body; while General Serras, with 
fifteen thousand, covered the right of 
the army on the Esla, towards Bena- 
vente and Leon, watching the army of 
Galicia, and resting on the fortress of 
Astorga, which, after a protracted siege, 
had at length yielded to the arms of 
Napoleon. The rear and communica- 
tions of the French army were covered 
by Bessi^res with twenty-six thousand 
men, including sixteen thousand of the 
Young Guard, who occupied Biscay^ 
Navarre, and Old Castile. 

61. The force which Wellington had 
at his disposal was little more than 
the half of this immense host, and 
the troops of which it was composed 
with the exception of the British sol- 
diers, could not be relied upon as 
equal in combat to the enemy. The 
British troops, organised in five divi- 
sions, with the cavalry under General 
Cotton, consisted of twenty-two thou- 
sand infantry and three thousand 
horse: and the Portuguese regular 
troops, whom General Beresford had 
trained and rendered efficient, amoxmt- 
ed to about thirty thousand more. 
These forces were supported by a 
large body of militia, of whom nearly 
thirty thousand might be relied upon 
for desultory operations, but it was 
impossible to bring them into the field 
in regular battle with any chance of 
success. After making allowance for 
the necessary detachments in the rear, 
and the sick, the largest force which 
Wellington was ever able to collect in 
this campaign on the frontiers of Por- 
tugal, opposite Ciudad Rodrigo, was 
thirty-two thousand men; while Gene- 
ral Hill, who was stationed at Thomar 
andAbrantes to guard the valley of 
the Tagus, had about thirteen thou- 
sand more, of whom nearly two thou- 
sand were horse. Thus, for the defence 
of Portugal, Wellington could only col- 
lect, at the very utmost, forty-five 
thousand regular troops, which might 
be increased to fifty thousand when 
* See Appendix, F, Chap. Lxm. 
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the army drew near its reserves at 
Lisbon ; while Massena had fully eighty 
thousand men under his immediate 
command, supported by reserves and 
flanking forces, from which he could 
draw forty thousand more. 

62. Marshal Massena arrived on the 
1st of June, took the command of the 
army, and immediately invested the 
fortress of Ciudad Bodrigo. General 
Crauford,who commanded the English 
advanced guard, fell back, according to 
Wellington's orders, after making a 
gallant resistance, across the Agueda, 
leaving the Spanish fortress to its own 
resources. The investment was imme- 
diately formed, and on the 25th the 
breaching batteries commenced their 
fire with great effect upon the place. 
Wellington instantly hastened to the 
spot, and took post on the Agueda with 
thirty-two thousand men. That was 
a trying moment for the English gene- 
ral, perhaps the most trying that he 
ever underwent. He was at the head 
of a gallant army, which burned with 
desire to raise the siege. He had pro* 
mised the Spaniards, if possible, to 
effect it. The governor and the gar- 
rison were making a brave defence: 
the sound of their cannon, the inces- 
sant roar of the breaching batteries, 
was heard in every part of the English 
lines; his own reputation, that of his 
army, his country, appear^ to be at 
stake. But Wellington refused, reso- 
lutely refused, to move forward a man 
to succour the place. He was charged, 
not with the defence of Ciudad Bod- 
rigo merely, but with that of Portugal, 
and, eventually, with the safety and 
independence of the British empire. 
If he had descended into the plain 
with thirty-two thousand men, half of 
whom were Portuguese who had never 
seen a shot fired, to attack sixty-six 
thousand French, of whom ten thou- 
sand were admirable horse, who formed 
the covering force, he would have ex- 
posed his army, and probably the cause 
of European independence, to certain 
destruction. Like Fabius, therefore, 
he persevered in his cautious course, 
disregarding alike the taunts of the 
enemy, the cries of the Spaniards, and 
the reproaches of his own troops. His 



heart was torn, but his mind remained 
unmoved.* Though grievously affect- 
ed by the necessity of abandoning the 
fortress to its fate, he never swerved 
from his resolution. The French, thus 
undisturbed in their operations, soon 
brought the siege to a successful issue. 
The fire k»pt op from their batteries 
was so violent that, on the lOth c£ 
July, several practicable breaches were 
made in the walls; and on the next 
day, as resistance and relief were alike 
hopeless, the governor surrendered the 
place, with his garrison of four thou- 
sand men, one hundred and twenty* 
five guns, an'l great stores of ammuni- 
tion, after ha /ing made a most gallant 
defence.+ 

63. Having thus secured this im< 
portant fortress, in which he deposited 
the heavy train and reserve parks of 
his army, Massena lost no time in 
moving forward across the frontier; 
while Wellington, in pursuance of 
the system he had adopted, retired 
before him, leaving Almeida also to 
its fate. Before its investment took 
place, however, a very gallant action oc- 
curred between the fVench advanced 
guard and General Crauford, who com- 
manded the British rear-guard, four 
thousand five hundred strong, on the 

* '* Thick messages and loud complaints he 
hears^ 
And bandied words, stillbeathigon his ears : 
Sighs, groans, and teara^ prodaim his in* 

ward pains ; 
But the firm purpose of his heart remains.** 
JUneid, lib. iv. 

t How severely Wellington felt the neces- 
sity under which he lay, at this period, ot 
abandoning the gairison of Ciudaa Bodrigo, 
and the vast importance of the cautious sys- 
tem in which he then persisted. Is well stat- 
ed in a despatch from the English general, 
and a passage in the Spanish mstorian 
Toreno, which are equally honourable to th& 
feelings of both. ** Nothing can be more- 
irksome to me than the operations which 
have been carried on for the last year ; and 
it is very obvious that a continuance of the 
same cautious system will lose the little 
reputation which I had acquired, and the 
good opinion of the people of this countrv. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more desirable 
to me personally, than that either the con- 
test should be given up at once, or that it 
should be continued with a force so sufficient 
as to render all opposition hopeless. la 
either case, the obloquy heaped upon me by 
the ignorant of our own oountxy, as well 8» 
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banks of the Coa. Crauford, during 
the whole siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
had with this small force maintained 
his position on the French side of that 
stream; and he maintained it even 
when ihey approached Almeida. He 
was there assailed, on the 24th of July, 
by a French force of twenty thousand 
infantzy and four thousand cavalry, 
with thirty guns. The river in the 
rear could be passed only by a single 
bridge; but by the great steadiness 
of the men, and the resolution with 
which the light troops fought^ they 
succeeded in crossing the ravine with- 
out any considerable loss. No sooner 
were they passed, however, than the 
French, with extraordinary courage, 
dashed across the bridge ; but the head 
of the column was swept away by the 
terrible fire of the British infantry and 
artillery; and, after a bloody combat 
of two hours, a heavy rain separated 
the combatants, and Crauford retired 
with his division to the main body of 
the army. In this gallant afi&ir, both 
parties sustained a loss of between four 
and five himdred men. 

64. All obstacles to the investment 
of Almeida being now removed, it 
took place on the following day. The 
trenches were opened on the 15th of 

of this, and by those of this whom I am ob- 
liged to force to exertion, and who, after all, 
will be but imperfectly protected iu their 
X>er8ons and property, would fioll upon the 
government. Bat seeing, as I do, more than 
a chance of final success, If we can maintain 
our iKNSitlon in this ooimtxy— although pro- 
bably none of a departure from our cautious 
defensive system — I should not do my duty 
by the govemment» if I did not inform them 
of the lial situation of afiGEtirs, and urge them, 
with importunity even, to greater exertion." 
—Detpateh, 10th August 1810 ; OuRW. vii. 
846, 847. "We feel ourselves bound to say," 
sayB Toreno, *' that Wellington on that oc- 
casion acted as a prudent captain, if to raise 
the siege it was necessary to risk a battle. 
His forces were not superior to those of the 
enemy; and his troops and the Portuguese 
were not sufficiently disciplined to be able 
to mancsuvre with effect in presence of such 
a foe, or feel sufficient confidence in them- 
selves to go into battle with the enemy. 
The battle, if gained, would only have saved 
C^ndad Bodrigp, but not decided the &te of 
tne war. If lost, the English army would 
have been totally destrOTred, the road to Lis- 
bon laid open, and the Spanish cause rudely 
shaken, if not struck to the ground.'*— 
ToREKO, iii. 367. 



August. The fire of the place was at 
first extremely well sustained ; and as 
the garrison consisted of four thou- 
sand Portuguese regulars and militia, 
and the governor. General Cox, was a 
man of known resolution, a protracted 
resistance was expected. But these 
anticipations proved fallacious, iu con- 
sequence of a frightful catastrophe, 
which, at the very outset of the bom- 
bardment, deprived the besieged of 
all their means of defence. At day- 
break of the 26th, a heavy fire com- 
menced upon the place from sixty-five 
guns, to which the garrison replied 
during the whole forenoon with great 
vigour and effect; but at five o'clock 
in the evening a bomb was thrown, 
which accidentally fell into the great 
magazine of the fortress containing 
one hundred and fifty thousand poimds 
of powder. The terrible explosion 
which followed blew up the cathedral, 
the principal edifices in the town, a 
large part of the houses, and occa- 
sioned many breaches in the ramparts. 
The consternation produced by this 
frightful catastrophe was such that 
on the same evening the garrison mu- 
tinied, and compelled the governor, 
who had retired into the citadel, to 
surrender; and on the following day 
the garrison, still consisting of three 
thousand men, were made prisoners, 
and a hundred and fifteen pieces of 
heavy cannon taken. 

65. Wellington now retreated down 
the valley of the Mondego, and the dis- 
positions of Massena soon showed that 
he was about to follow iu the same di- 
rection; the extraordinary difficulties 
experienced by Junot in 1808, in his 
advance into Portugal by the road of 
Abrantes, having deterred the French 
general from penetrating into the 
country by that route. For the same 
reason Reynier^s corps, which had been 
posted in the valley of the Tagus op- 
posite to Hill's division, marched ra- 
pidly across the mountains from the 
valley of the Tagus to that of the Mon- 
dego ; upon whidi Hill, moving parallel 
to him, crossed the Tag\is at Villa 
Velha, and moved swiftly to join Well- 
ington by the pass of Espinnal. The 
French marshal's instructions had 
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been to invade Portugal at the same 
time by both banks of the Tagus; but 
as the English general was possessed 
of an interior line of communication, 
by the bridge of Villa Velha, over the 
Tagus, he justly deemed it too hazard- 
ous an experiment to attempt such a 
division of his force in presence of an 
enterprising enemy, who might sudden- 
ly fall with superior force upon one di- 
vision of his forces, when detached by 
a broad river from the other. The 
whole French force, accordingly, was 
ordered to assemble in the valley of 
the Mondego, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber ; and Wellington, having ascer- 
tained that tlie enemy were concen- 
trating all their forces, immediately 
ordered Hill to join him with the right 
wing of the army. This important 
movement through the mountains was 
eflected with gi*eat expedition, and on 
the 21st the two corps of the allies 
completed their junction at Alva, in 
the valley of the Mondego. Meanwhile 
ten thousand militia, under General 
Trant, were collected in the mountains 
between that river and Oporto, and al- 
ready occupied the defiles leading to 
Lamego. The most peremptory oxders 
had been given by the retreating gene- 
ral to lay waste the country, destroy 
the mills, and deprive the enemy of all 
their means of subsistence. 

66. Meanwhile, however, the con- 
tinued retreat of the British troops, 
and the multitude of fugitive peasants 
and proprietors who flocked into Lis- 
bon, produced the utmost consterna- 
tion in that capital. Wellington soon 
felt the necessity of making an effort 
to support the drooping spirits of the 
people, and inspire additional energy 
into the governments of both countries. 
He therefore resolved to take post on 
the firstfavourable ground whichmight 
present itself; and as Massena was de- 
scending the valley of the Mondego by 
the northern bank of the river, he 
crossed his whole army over, and took 
post on the summit of the ridge of 
BusACO. This mountain range runs 
from the northern shores of the Mon- 
dego ima northerly direction, for about 
eight miles, till it unites with the great 
ridge which sej^erates the valley of the 



Mondego from that of the Douro. Thus 
this sierra forms a natural barrier, run- 
ning along the northern bank of the 
Mondego ; and the same ridge is con- 
tinued on the opposite side of the 
river under the name of Sierra da Mur- 
cella, which runs in a southerly direc- 
tion till it joins the great chain which 
separates the valley of the Mondego 
from that of the Tagus. On the sum- 
mit of the northei'n portion of this 
range Wellington collected his whole 
army on the evening of the 26th, in all 
about fifty thousand men; while Mas- 
sena, with seventy-two thousand, lay 
at its foot, determined to force the 
passage. 

67. The Frenoh marshal was not ig- 
no|^ant of the strength of the po&ition 
which the English general had now as- 
sumed, or of the perilous nature of the 
situation in which he was placed ; for, 
while lying at the foot of the ridge of 
Busaco, he received intelligence that 
Colonel Trant had, with ten regiments 
of militia, attacked the reserve artillery 
and military chest, and captured the 
whole, with eight hundred prisoners ; 
and already the communication with 
the Spanish frontier was entirely cut 
off by the Portuguese light parties. 
But the orders of the Emperor were 
pressing, and he was well aware that 
fight he must, at whatever disadvan- 
tage.* Next day, therefore, collecting 
all his force, Massena made prepara- 
tions for a desperate attack upon the 
English position at daybreak of the 
morning of the 27th. The British 
army, during the night, lay in dense 
masses on the summit of the mountain. 
The sky was clear, and the dark rocky 
eminences rising on both sides of the 
pass were crowned by the fires of 
countless bivouacs. The veterans in 

* In an intercepted letter ft-om Napoleon at 
this period, to Massena, he says, "Lord Well- 
ington has only 18,000 men. Hill has only 
6000 — and it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that 25, 000 English can balance 60, 000 French, 
if the latter do not trifle, but fall boldly on, 
after having well observed where the blow 
may be given. You have 12,000 cavalry, and 
four times as much artillery as is necessary 
for Portugal Leave 6000 cavalry and a pro- 
portion of guns between Ciudad Bodrigo, 
Alcantara, and Salamanca, and with the rest 
eommence operations." — Nap. iii. 207, 308. 
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the English army, accustomed to simi- 
lar scenes of excitement, slept profound- 
ly on their stony beds ; but many of 
the younger soldiers, who were now to 
witness a battle for the first time, were 
l^ept awake by the novelty and solem- 
nity of the scene around them. As 
the first streaks of dawn were begin- 
ning to appear over the eastern hills, 
A rustling noise was heard in the wood- 
ed dells which ran up to the crest of 
the mountains. It arose from the 
French outposts, who, stealing forward 
unobserved during the night, had thus 
got close to the pickets of the English 
position without being perceived. The 
alarm was instantly given, and the 
troops started to theirarms at all points. 
68. It was full time, for, in a few 
minutes more, the French in two mass- 
ive columns were upon them. Ney, 
with three divisions, numbering fully 
twenty-five thousand combatants, ad- 
vanced against the British left, by the 
great road leading to the convent of 
Busaco ; while Reynier, with two, 
moved by St Antonio de Cantaro, 
ftgainst their right, about three miles 
distant. The former, headed by Loi- 
son's division, preceded by a cloud of 
light troops, came rapidly up the wood- 
ed hollow which leads to Busaco, and 
the British sharpshooters, driven be- 
fore them, soon emerged from the 
woods, breathless and in disorder. 
Crauf ord, whose division stood at that 
point, had stationed his artillery most 
advantageously to play upon the enemy 
during their ascent from the hollow ; 
but though the guns were worked with 
extraordinary rapidity, nothing could 
stop the undaunted advance of the 
French troops. Emerging bravely from 
the hollow, they soon reached the crest 
of the mountain. The British artillery 
was quickly drawn to the rear. The 
shout of victory was already heard from 
the French line, when suddenly Crau- 
ford, with the 48d and 52d regiments, 
springing out of a hollow behind the 
lughest part of the ridge, where they 
lay concealed, appeared on the summit, 
and eighteen hundred British bayonets 
sparkled on the crest of the hill. The 
head of the French column instantly 
fired, but in vain. It was broken and 
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driven back. Both its flanks were 
overlapped by the English line, and 
three terrible discharges, within a few 
yards* distance, drove them headlong 
down, in wild confusion, with dread- 
ful loss, to the bottom of the hollow. 

69. The attack on the British right 
by the two divisions of Reynier's corps, 
met with no better success. The 
ground in that quarter was indeed of 
comparatively easy ascent; and al- 
though the British and Portuguese 
skirmishers opposed a vigorous resist- 
ance, and eight pieces of cannon play- 
ed incessantly on the advancing column, 
yet nothing could arrest the ardour 
and gallantry of the French, who 
mounted with an intrepid step up the 
hill, and after routing a Portuguese 
regiment stationed before them, estab- 
lished themselves on the summit, and 
were beginning to deploy to the right 
and left. The British position in this 
point appeared to be carried, and the 
third division, part of which had been 
forced to give way, could with diffi- 
culty maintain itself against the dense 
and victorious column which, wheeling 
to the right, and moving swiftly along 
the summit of the ridge, had forced it- 
self into the centre of the line. Qene- 
ral Leith and General Picton, seeing 
the danger, brought up their divi- 
sions, and the 45th and 88th regiments 
charged the enemy with such vigour, 
that, after a desperate struggle, they 
were hurled down the hill, the British 
firing upon them as long as their mus- 
kets would carry, but not pursuing, 
lest their ranks should be broken, and 
the crest of the hill be again won. The 
other French division of Reynier^s 
corps, which advanced up a hollow way, 
a little to the left of his main column, 
was repulsed by the left of Leith's di- 
vision, before they reached the summit 
of the mountain. After these bloody 
defeats, the French made no attempt 
again to carry the top of the ridge, 
though Loison and Marchand main- 
tained a long and obstinate conflict in 
the hollows at its foot ; but their ef- 
forts were effJectually held in chock by 
the brigades of Pack and Spencer. 

I At length, towards evening, Massena, 
wearied of the fruitless butchery, drew 
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off his troops, after having snstaiiied a 
loss of eighteen hundred killed and 
three thousand wounded, including 
among the latter Qenerals Foy and 
Merle, while the total loss of the allies 
was not above thirteen hundred men. 

70. The battle of Busaco produced 
an astonishing effect at the time at 
which it was fought; and, in its ulti- 
mate consequences, was beyond all 
question one of the most important 
^t took place in the whole Peninsu- 
lar War. It for the first time brought 
the Portuguese troops into battle with 
the French, and under such advan- 
tageous circumstances as at once gave 
them a victory. Incalculable was the 
moral effect of this glorious triumph. 
To have stood side by side with the 
British soldiers in a pitched battle, 
and shared with them in the achieve- 
ment of defeating the French, was a 
distinction which they could hardly 
have hoped to attain so early in the 
campaign. Wellington judiciously be- 
stowed the highest praises upon their 
conduct in this battle, and declared in 
his public despatch, ** that they were 
worthy of contending in the same ranks 
with tiie British soldiers in this inte- 
resting cause, which they afford the 
best hopes of saving." It may safely 
be affirmed that, on the day after the 
battle, the strength of the Portuguese 
troops was doubled. The sight of this 
auspicious change dispelled every de- 
sponding feeling from tiie British army. 
No presentiments of ultimate discom- 
fiture were any longer entertained. The 
plan of defence which the far-seeing 
sagacity of their chief had formed, re- 
vealed itself to the meanest sentinel 
in the ranks ; and the troops of both 
nations prepared to follow the stand- 
ard of their chief wherever he should 
lead them, with that ready alacrity 
and undoubting confidence which is at 
once the forerunner and the cause of 
iiltimate triumph. 

71. Wellington has since declared, 
that he expected that the battle of 
Busaco would have stopped the ad- 
vance of Massena into Portugal; and 
that, if the French general had been 
governed by the principles of the mili- 
tary art, he would have halted and 



retired after that check ; and the Eng- 
lish general wrote to Romana imme- 
diately after the battle, that he had 
no doubt whatever of the success of 
the campaign. But fortunately for 
England and the cause of European 
freedom, Massena was forced on by 
that necessity of advancing in the ha- 
zardous pursuit of doub^ul success 
which afterwards drove Napoleon to 
Moscow, and is at last the consequence 
and the punishment, both in civil and 
militaryaffairs, of revolutionary aggres- 
sion. Impelled by this necessity, the 
French marshal, finding that he could 
not carry the English position by attack 
in front, resolved to turn it by a flank 
movement; and accordingly, on the 
following day, he moved on his own 
right, tlm)ugh a pass in the mountains 
which led to Sardao, and brought him 
on the great road from Oporto to Ooim- 
bra and Lisbon. To attempt such 
a flank movement with an army that 
had sustained so severe and bloody a 
check, in presence of a brave and enter- 
prising enemy, was a hazardous under- 
taking; but the French general had 
no alternative but to run the risk, or 
re-measure his steps to the Spanish 
frontier. Wellington, from the summit 
of the Busaco ridge, clearly perceived 
the French troops defiling in that di- 
rection on the evening of the 28th; 
but he wisely resolved not to disturb 
the operation. By attacking the French 
army when in march, he might bring 
the Portuguese levies into action tm- 
der less favourable circumstances than 
those in which they had recently fought, 
and which might weaken or destroy 
the moral influence of the victory just 
achieved. His policy now was to leave 
nothing to chance. Behind him were 
the lines of Torres Yedras, now com- 
pletely finished, and mounted with six 
hundred guns ; against which he was 
well convinced all the waves of French 
conquest would beat in vain. 

72. Accordingly he immediately gave 
orders for the army to retire to their 
stronghold. The troops broke up from 
their position at Busaco on the 30th, 
and driving the whole population of 
the country within tfaeir reach before 
them, retired rapidly by Coimbra and 
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Leyria, to Torres Vedras, which the 
advanced guard reached on the 8th 
October; and the whole army was col- 
lected within the lines on the 15th. 
The French followed more slowly, and 
in very disorderly array; while Trant, 
witii tiie Portuguese militia, came up 
so rapidly on their rear, that on the 
7th of October he made himself master 
of Coimbnt, with above five thousand 
men, principally sick and wounded, 
who had been left there. This disas- 
ter, however, made no change in the 
dispositions of the French marshal. 
Pressing resolutely forward, without 
anyregardeitherto magazines, of which 
be had none, or to his communications 
in the rear, which were entirely cut ofif 
by the Portuguese militia, he marched 
headlong on, and arrived in the middle 
of October in sight of the lines of Tor- 
res Yedras, of which, strange to say, 
he had never before heard, but which 
now rose in appalling strength to bar 
his farther progress towards the Por- 
tuguese capitaL 

73. The lines of Torres Vedras, on 
which the British engineers had previ- 
ously been engaged for above a twelve- 
month, and which have acquired im- 
mortal celebrity from being the posi- 
tion before which the desolating tor- 
rent of French conquest was first per- 
manently arrested, consisted of three 
distinct ranges of defence, one within 
another, which formed so many in- 
trenched positions, each of which re- 
quired to be successively forced before 
the invading army could reach Lisbon. 
The first, which was twenty-nine miles 
long, extended from Alhandra on the 
Tagus to Zezambre on the sea -coast. 
The second, in general about eight 
miles in the rear of the first, stretched 
from QuinteUa on the Tagus, to the 
mouth of the St Lorenza on the sea. 
The third extended from Passo d'Ar- 
cos on the Tagus, to the tower of Jan- 
queira on the coast. Within this in- 
terior line was an intrenched camp de- 
signed to protect the embarkation of 
the troops, if that extremityshould be- 
come necessary, and it rested on Fort St 
Julian, whose high ramparts and deep 
ditches rendered any attempt at esca- 
lade impracticable; so that, in the event 



of disaster, the most ample means were 
provided for bringing away the troops 
in safety. Of these lines, the second 
was incomparably the strongest, and 
it was there that Wellington had ori- 
ginally intended to make his stand, 
the first being meant rather to retard 
the advance of the enemy and take off 
the first edge of his attack, than to be 
the permanent resting-place of the 
allied forces. But the long delay of 
Massena at the sieges of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Almeida, had given so much 
time to the English engineers, that the 
first line was completed, and deemed 
susceptible of defence, when the French 
arrived before it. It consisted of thirty 
redoubts placed on a ridge of heights^ 
on which were mounted, in all, one 
hundred and forty guns ; the great fort 
of Sobral, in the centre, brisUing with 
forty-five pieces of heavy cannon, was 
perched upon an eminence that over- 
looked the whole exterior lines, and 
from it signal-posts communicated over 
their whole extent. An admirable road, 
running along the position, enabled one 
part of the army to communicate ra- 
pidly with the other; the highways- 
piercing through this terrible barrier 
were all pallisadoed; the redoubts were 
armed with chevaux-de-frise, and a gla- 
cis was cut away to make room for 
their fire ; and the intervening spaces 
which were not fortified, were formed 
into encampments for the troops, under 
shelter of the guns of one or other of 
the works, where they might give bat- 
tle to the enemy with every prospect 
of success. On the whole lines, no less 
than six hundred pieces of artillery 
were mounted on one hundred and fifty 
redoubts. Neither the Romans in an* 
dent, nor Napoleon in modem times, 
have left such a proof of their power 
and perseverance ; and they will remain 
in indestructible majesty to the end of 
the world, an enduring monument of 
the grandeur of conception in the chief 
who could design, and the nation which 
could execute, such a stupendous un- 
dertaking. 

74. The situation of the English 
army in this astonishing position, was 
as favourable as the ground which 
they occupied was carefully fortified* 
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By drawing bo close to the centre of 
his power, Wellington had greatly aug- 
mented the physical strength of his 
forces. Strong reinforcements arrived 
from England just after the troops 
entered the lines ; and the Marquis 
Eoraana, who was summoned up by 
Wellington to join in the defence of 
the chief stronghold which still main- 
tained the independence of the Penin- 
•sula, joined on the 20th of October with 
five thousand men. There were now 
about thirty thousand English troops 
in the front line, besides twenty-five 
thousand Portuguese and five thou- 
sand Spaniards, in all sixty thousand 
men, perfectly disposable, and unfet- 
tered by the care of the fortifications ; 
while a superb body of marines that 
had been sent out from England, the 
militia of Estremadura and Lisbon, 
And the Portuguese heavy artillery 
corps, formed a mass of nearly six- 
ty thousand additional combatants, of 
■great value in defending positions, and 
manning the numerous redoubts which 
were scattered through the lines. Al- 
together, before the end of October, 
one hundred and thirty thousand men 
received rations within the British 
lines ; while twenty ships of the line, 
and a hundred large transports, pro- 
vided the sure means of drawing off 
the army in case of disaster. Tet such 
were the inexhaustible resources which 
the vigour and activity of government 
had provided for this enormous warlike 
multitude, that not only was no want 
experienced during the whole time that 
the army lay in the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras, but the combatants of all descrip- 
tions, and the whole pacific multi- 
tude who had taken refuge with them, 
amounting with the population of Lis- 
bon to at least four hundred thousand 
more, were amply provided with sub- 
sistence, and the troops of every de- 
scription never were so healthy or in 
«uch high spirits.* The military an- 

* An interesting incident occurred when 
the troops were lying in this position. 
In one of the advanced field-works, within 
•range of the enemy's guns, a company of 
soldiers was observed lying on the ground, 
clustered round their captain, who was read- 
iug aloud ; and the tale, to which the men 
were listening atteotively, was interrupted 



nals of no age of the world have so 
stupendous an assemblage of military 
and naval strength to commemorate in. 
such a position ; and it was worthy of 
England, which had ever taken the lead 
in the cause of European deliverance, 
thus to stand forth, with unprece- 
dented vigour, in the eighteenth year 
of the war. 

75. Massena, with all his resolution, 
paused at the sight of this formidable 
barrier, and employed several days in 
reconnoitring the lines in every di- 
rection, while his troops were gradu- 
ally collecting at the foot of the in- 
trenchments. Much time was consum- 
ed in endeavouring to discover a weak 
point in which they could be assailed 
with some prospect of success. But 
although the outer line exhibited a 
front in several places many miles in 
length, without any intrenchmente — 
and the orders of Napoleon were posi- 
tive that he should immediately attack 
if he had the least chance of success 
— yet the great advantage derived by 
the allies from the redoubts with which 
their position was strengthened, and 
which enabled the English general to 
throw his whole disposable force upon 
any point that might be assailed, ren- 
dered it evidently hopeless to make 
the attempt. Li the centre of the 
British army, twenty -five thousand 
men were encamped close round the 
great redoubt of Sobral, upon the 
Monte Agraca, who could have reached 
any menaced point of the line in two 
hours. The French general, therefore, 
contented himself with sending o^ 
Foy to Palis, under a strong escort, to 
demand instructions from the Empe- 
ror. 

76. Meanwhile, the contest between 
the two armies was reduced to the 
question — Who would starve first? 
Massena^ fondly hoping that Welling- 
ton would quit his lines to attack him 
in his own position, or that the Brit- 
only by a loud shout when any of the can- 
non-balls struck the bank behind which 
they were lying. It was Captain, now Sir 
Adam Ferguson, who was reading to his 
company the description of the battle in the 
sixth canto of the " Lady of the Lake," which 
had just been published, and reached the 
army.— LocKHART, Life of Scott, ii. 860. 
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ish government, or the regency at Lis- 
bon, would be intimidated by the near 
approach of his army, and abandon the 
contest, held out for above a month, 
until he had consumed every article of 
subsistence which the country occu- 
pied by his troops afforded; and the 
men, severely weakened by disease, 
were reduced to the utmost want and 
misery. The Portuguese militia, fif- 
teen thousand strong, drew round his 
rear, and became so adventurous that 
they cut off all his communications, 
and confined his army to the resources 
of the ground which it actually occu- 
pied. Yet such was the power of ex; 
tracting the resources of a country 
which long practice had given to the 
French generals, that we have the au- 
thority of the English general for the 
assertion, that Massena contrived to 
maintain sixty thousand men and 
twenty thousand horsesfortwo months, 
in a country in which Wellington could 
not have maintained an English divi- 
sion, even with all the advantages of 
British wealth and of the favourable 
inclination of the inhabitants. At 
length, however, every article in the 
country being consumed, and the in- 
habitants, whom the French had op- 
pressed, as well as themselves, re- 
duced to utter starvation, Massena 
broke up from his position on the 14th 
of November, and, for the firat time 
since the accession of Napoleon, the 
French troops commenced a lasting 

BETBEAT. 

77. No sooner was the joyful report 
brought in by the outposts that the 
French army was retiring, than the 
British issued from their intrench- 
ments, and Wellington commenced a 
pursuit at the head of twenty thousand 
men. Desirous, however, of commit- 
ting nothing to chance in a contest in 
which skill and foresight were thus 
visibly in a manner compelling fortune 
to declare in his favour, he did not 
press the French rear-guard with any 
great force, but despatched Hill across 
the Tagus, to move upon Abrantes, 
while the bulk of the army followed 
on the great road by Cartaxo, towards 
Santarem. But Massena, whose great 
military qualities were now fully 



awakened, had no intention of retreat- 
ing to any considerable distance ; and 
after having retired about forty miles, 
he halted at the latter town, and there, 
with much skill, took up a position 
eminently calculated to combine the 
great objects of maintaining his ground 
in an unassailable situation, and at the 
same time providing supplies for his 
army. A strong rear-guaid was rested 
on Santarem — ^a town with old walls, 
situated on the top of a high hill, 
which could be approached only by a 
narrow causeway running through the 
marshes formed by the Rio Major and 
the Tagus. While this formidable 
position, the strongest in Portugal to 
an army advancing from the sea-coast, 
effectually protected his rear, the main 
body of his troops was cantoned be- 
hind in the valley of the Zezere, the 
rich fields of which, giving food to a 
hundi*ed and ten thousand inhabitants, 
afforded ample supplies of grain, while 
the extensive mountains on either 
side yielded a very large number of 
cattle. 

78. The question of attacking the 
enemy in this strong ground was well 
considered by Wellington, but finally 
abandoned from a conviction that such 
an attempt could not, from the flooded 
state of the marshes on either side, 
succeed without immense loss; and 
that to hazard it, would be to expose 
the allied army to the chances of war, 
while certainty of ultimate success 
was in their power. Magnanimously 
sacrificing his passion for glory to his 
sense of duty, therefore, Wellington 
resolved not to run the risk of an at* 
tack. He contented himself with tak- 
ing up a position in front of Santarem 
and narrowly watching the Tagus, on 
which the French marshal was prepar- 
ing boats, and all the materials for 
passing the river. If he could have 
succeeded in that enterprise, and trans- 
ported the seat of war into the Alentejo, 
he would have reached a country hither- 
to untouched, and offering resources 
of every kind for his army. But 
Wellington anticipated his design, and 
detached Hill with two divisions to 
the opposite bank of the Tagus, where 
he was reinforced by a lai^ part oi 
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the militia of that province. That 
active general guarded the banks of 
the river so effectually, and established 
batteries upon all the prominent parts 
with such skill, that the French gene- 
rals found it impossible to effect the 
passage. Thus, MiEtssena was reduced to 
maintain his army entirely from the re- 
sources he could extract on the north- 
em bank of the Tagus ; and although 
he was joined by Drouet's corps with 
ten thousand men in the end of De- 
cember, yet he did not deem himself 
in sufficient strength to attack the 
English army. Meanwhile the Brit- 
ish government, fully roused at last to 
the vast importance of the war in Por- 
tugal, and the fair hopes of conducting 
it to a successful issue, made great 
efforts to reinforce their army. The 
troops embarked were delayed by con- 
ti'ury winds for above six weeks after 
they had been put on board; but at 
length they set sail on the 20th of 
February, and landed at Lisbon on the 
2d of Mfuxih. No sooner did the French 
marshal hear of their arrival, than he 
broke up with his whole forces, taking 
the road through the moimtains by 
Guarda to Almeida and Ciudad Rod- 
rigo: and Wellington, still keeping 
Beresford, who had succeeded Hill, 
with two divisions, in the Alentejo, to 
render assistance to the Spaniards, 
who were at this time hard pressed in 
Estremadura, commenced the pursuit 
with forty thousand British and Por- 
tuguese troops. 

79. It was hard to say whether the 
position of the French or English 
general was most critical, when Mas- 
sena thus, in good earnest, began his 
retreat from Portugal ; for such, dur- 
ing the winter, had been the progress 
of the French in Estremadura, that it 
was extremely doubtful whether the 
British would not speedily be threat- 
ened with invasion by a formidable 
army on the side of Elvas and the 
Alentejo. Napoleon was no sooner 
informed of the serious aspect of the 
war in Portugal, than he ordered Soult 
to confide to Victor the tedious duty 
of blockading Cadiz, while he himself 
should march with all his disposable 
forces upon Estremadura and Badajoz. 



In pursuance of these directions, that 
able chief set out from Seville on the 
2d of January, with twenty thoiisaud 
men, taking the road by Llerena for 
Badajoz. The troops which Romana 
had left under Mendizabel in that pro- 
vince, after he himself joined Welling- 
ton at Ton-es Vedras, consisted only 
of two Spanish divisions of infantry, 
and a brigade of Portuguese cavalry, 
not amounting in all to twelve thou- 
sand combatants. Too weak to oppose 
any resistance to Soult's considerable 
force, these troops, which were under 
the command of Mendizabel and Bal- 
lasteros, retired under the cannon of 
Badajoz and Olivenza. Four thousand 
men, imprudently thrown without any 
provisions into the latter fortress, sur- 
rendered after twelve days, on the 22d 
of January ; and Soult, then collecting 
all his troops, took up a position before 
Badajoz. No sooner was he informed 
of the danger of that important for- 
tress, than Wellington resolved to des- 
patch Romana, with the two divisions 
which had so seasonably joined him 
at Torres Vedras, to co-operate in its 
relief. Just as he was preparing, how- 
ever, to set out on this important 
expedition, this noble Spaniard, at 
once the bravest, the most skilful, and 
most disinterested of all the Peninsu- 
lar generals, was seized with a disease 
in the heart, of which he suddenly 
died at Cartaxo.* His loss was severely- 
felt by the Spanish army ; for Mendi- 
zabel, who succeeded to the command, 
was totally disqualified for the duty 
with which he was intrusted. On the 
30th of January, the Spanish divisions 
from Wellington's army joined the re- 
mainder of Mendizabel's troops, with 
which, in the first week of February, 
he took up a position under the cannon 
of Badajoz, with his right resting on 
thefort of St Christoval, forming one of 

* " In Romana," said Wellington, " the 
Spanish army have lost their brightest orna- 
ment, his country their most upright patriot, 
and the world the most strenuous and zeal- 
ous defender of the cause in which we are 
engaged; and I shall always acknowledge 
with gratitude the assistance which I re- 
ceived from him, as well by his operation as 
by his counsel, since he had been joined 
with this army.**— TTeM. Jksp. 26th January 
1811; Gtow. vU. 190. 
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the outer walls of that city. The ar- 
rival of this formidable reinforcement 
rendered Soult's situation extremely 
critical ; for the necessity of keeping 
up his communications had reduced 
the forces under his command to six- 
teen thousand men, and the Spaniards, 
with a force nearly equal, occupied a 
strong position, resting on the cannon 
of the fortress. 

80. From this critical position he 
was soon relieved by the astonishing 
negligence and fatuity of the Spanish 
general, which brought destruction on 
his own army, and ultimately occa- 
sioned the fail of that important for- 
tress, with the protection of which he 
was intrusted. It was regained only 
in after times by torrents of English 
blood. Wellington had repeatedly ad- 
vised Mendizabel to strengthen his 
position \mder the walls of the place 
with intrenchments, in order that he 
might possess an impregnable station 
fromwhichhe might co-operate in its de- 
fence; and, if he had done so, he would 
in all probability have preserved it for 
the Spanish arms. Such, however, was 
hisignorantpresumption,thathe deem- 
■ed it wholly imnecessary to follow this 
advice : and as his positionwas separated 
from that of the French by the Qua- 
<diana and the Q^boro, both of which 
were flooded with rains, he contented 
himself with breaking down a bridge 
over the latter stream, and left his 
army in negligent security on its bank. 
On the 18th of February, however, 
Soult, observing that the water of the 
rivers had fallen, conceived the auda- 
cious design of passing both, and sur- 
prising the Spaniards amidst their 
4ream of security. Late on that even- 
ing he forded the Quadiana at the 
French ferry, four miles above the 
•confluence of the Geboro. That stream, 
however, was still to cross ; but next 
morning, before daybreak, the passage 
was accomplished \mder cover of a 
thick mist; and, as the first dawn 
broke, the Spanish outposts near the 
ruined bridge were alarmed by the 
tirailleurs, who were already on the op- 
posite bank. The cavalry forded five 
miles farther up, and speedily threat- 
ened the Spanish flank^ while Mortier, 



with six thousand foot, assailed their 
front. The contest was only of a few 
minutes' duration: horse, foot, and 
cannon were speedily driven together 
in frightful confusion into the centre; 
the cavalry cut their way through the 
throng and escaped; but the ii&ntry 
were almost all slain or made prisoners. 
Mendizabel fled with a thousand men 
to Elvas; two thousand got into Bada- 
joz: but eight thousand, with the whole 
artillery, were taken; and not a rem- 
nant of the army of Estremadura re- 
mained in the field. 

81. Soult immediately resumed the 
siege of Badajoz, but with little pros- 
pect of success, for the ramparts were 
of great strength; the garrison con- 
sisted of nine tho\isand men, amply 
supplied with provisions; and the ex- 
treme necessities of Massena's army 
on the Tagus, rendered it more than 
doubtful^ whether he would not speed- 
ily be driven to a retreat, andBeresford 
approach with two English divisions 
to raise the siege. From this diffi- 
culty he was again relieved by his good 
f ortime, and the treachery of the Span- 
ish governor of the fortress. Man- 
echo, who first had the command, was 
a veteran of approved courage; and so 
far from being discouraged by the rout 
of Mendizabel, he vigorously prepared 
for his defence, and gave out that he 
would rival the glories of Qerona and 
SaragoBsa. But this gallant Spaniard 
was unfortunately killed a few days 
after the fire began; and Imaz, who 
succeeded to the command, was a man 
of a very different stamp. Without 
vigour or resolution to keep up the 
spirits of his troops, he was, what was 
rare among the Spaniards, accessible 
to bribes from the enemy. Under his 
irresolute or treacherous management, 
the enemy's works rapidly advanced, 
the rampart was broken down in one 
pai't, and the fire of the place con- 
siderably weakened, though the enemy 
had only six battering guns, of which 
one was dismounted. Still the breach 
was not practicable; provisions were 
plentiful; the garrison was yet eight 
thousand strong; a great disaster had 
befallen the French in Andalusia; and 
advices had been received by three 
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different channels from Wellington, 
that Massena was in full retreat — that 
Beresfordy with twelve thousand men, 
was rapidly approaching, and that in 
a few days the fortress would be re- 
lieved. Don Juan Garcia, the second 
in command, was clear in a council of 
war to hold out. Camerio, the chief 
of the artillery, was of the same opin- 
ion: but though Imaz voted with them 
in the councU, he, on the same day, 
shamefully surrendered the place with 
eight thousand men, and a hundred 
and seventy guns. In forty-eight hours 
Beresford arrived, and the fortress, but 
for this treachery, would have been 
relieved. 

82. Soult had no sooner crowned 
with this marvellous success his short 
but brilliant campaign, in which, with a 
force not exceeding twenty thousand 
men, he had carried two fortresses, 
and taken or destroyed an equal num- 
ber of the enemy, than he returned 
with all imaginable expedition to An- 
dalusia, where his presence was loudly 
called for by a disaster, all but deci- 
sive, which had occurred to the block- 
ading force befoi-e Cadiz during his 
absence. Sir Thomas Graham, who 
commanded the British and Portu- 
guese troops in that city, was encour- 
aged by the great diminution of the 
besieging force under Victor, in con- 
sequence of Soult's absence, to try an 
expedition, with a view to raise the 
siege. The allies sailed on the 2Ist, 
and landed at Algesiras on the day 
following; an attack was fixed for the 
28th February; but, owing to the pre- 
valence of contrary winds, it did not 
take place for a week later. Graham 
had collected four thousand British 
infantry and two hundred horse at 
Tarifa; on the 29th, La Pena landed 
with ten thousand Spanish troops, and, 
taking the command of the whole allied 
force, moved against the enemy. In 
a few days his force was increased 
by the guerillas, who came in from 
every direction, to twelve thousand 
foot and eight hundred horse. Mean- 
while, however, the French had called 
in their troops from all quarters, and 
fifteen thousand men were assembled 
round the standards of Victor before 



Cadiz, besides five thousand at Medina 
Sidonia, and oth^r places in his rear. 
The allies, however, noways daunted, 
advanced to raise the siege; and on 
the 5th reached the heights of Bar- 
rob a, about four miles from the mouth 
of the Santi Petri, when Victor came* 
out of his lines to give them battle. 

83. General Graham was extremely 
anxious to receive the attack on the- 
heights of Barrosa, where his little 
band would have had an excellent 
position to repel the enemy. La Pena, 
however, ordered him to move through 
the wood of Bermeja towards the sea- 
coast; but no sooner did he commence- 
this movement than the Spanish gene- 
ral followed after him, leaving the im- 
portant ridge of Barrosa, the key of 
the whole ground, unoccupied. The 
moment Victor was apprised of this, 
he directed his whole disposable force, 
about nine thousand strong, composed 
of the divisions of Ruffin, Laval, and 
Villatte, all veterans inured to victory, 
with fourteen guns, to attack the- 
heights. Some Spanish troops, whom 
they met on their ascent, were quickly 
overthrown; and Graham, while still 
entangled in the wood, was apprised 
by the torrent of fugitives which camo 
after him, that the heights were won, 
and the enemy posted on the strong- 
ground in his real*. An ordinary gene- 
ral would have thought only in such a 
crisis of retiring to the Isle of Leon, 
and extricating himself as rapidly as 
possible from his perilous situation; 
but Graham, who had the eye as well 
as the soul of a great commander, at 
once perceived, that to attempt this in 
presence of such an enemy, with the- 
Spaniards in full retreat, and already 
out of sight, would rapidly bring on 
disaster. He instantly took his course. 
Ten guns, under Major Duncan, wheel- 
ed into line, and commenced a destruc- 
tive fire on the enemy's masses, which 
were now descending the hill ; and the- 
infantry, hastily formed into two col- 
umus, under Colonel Wheatley and 
General Dilkes, faced about and ad- 
vanced to meet the foe. 

84. The onset at both points was 
exceedingly fierce. The French, as 
usual, came on in column preceded by 
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a cloud of gallant light troops, who 
concealed the direction of their attack 
by a rapid fire ; and Laval's division 
advanced, unchecked even by the ad- 
mirably directed fire of Duncan's guns, 
which discharged round-shot and canis- 
ter with extraordinary rapidity. At 
length, having reached the British line, 
they were met by a determined charge 
of the 87th and 28th regiments, broken 
and driven back, with the loss of two 
guns and an eagle. The routed divi- 
sion strove to rally on their reserve, 
but they too were thrown into disor- 
der, and the battle was won on that 
side. Meanwhile Dilkes's column was 
not less successful against Ruffin's di- 
vision, which was still on the brow of 
the hilL The Guards, supported by 
two British regiments, there boldly 
mounted the steep : Ruffin's men, con- 
fident of victory, descended half-way 
to meet them, and with loud shouts 
the rival nations met in mortal con- 
flict. The struggle was very violent, 
and for some time doubtful; but at 
length the French were forced back to 
the top, and ultimately driven down 
the other side with extraordinary 
slaughter : Ruffin and Chaudon Rous- 
seau, both generals of division, being 
severely wounded and taken. The two 
discomfited wings retired by conveig- 
ing lines to the rear, and soon met. 

85. They tried to retrieve the day, 
but in vain. Duncan's guns, following 
close after them, with a rapid and well- 
sustained fire, played on their ranks ; 
Ponsonby, with his two hundred Ger- 
man horse, charged their retiring cav- 
alry, overthrew them, and took two 
more guns; and if La Pena had sent 
merely his eight hundred Spanish dra- 
goons and powerful horse-artillery to 
the fight, Victor must have sustained 
a total defeat, and raised the siege of 
Cadiz. But not a man did that base 
general send to the aid of his heroic 
allies, though two of his battalions, 
impelled by the instinct of brave men, 
returned without orders to aid them 
when they heard the firing, and ap- 
peared on the field at the close of the 
day. The French thus withdrew with- 
out farther disaster: and Graham, tho- 

VOL. vm. 



roughly disgusted with the conduct of 
the Spanish general, some days after 
re-entered the Isle of Leon, bringing 
with him in triumph six French guns, 
one eagle, and three hundred prisoners, 
after having killed and wounded two 
thousand of the enemy, with a loss to 
himself of only twelve hundred men. 
La Pena speedily followed his example: 
the bridge of Santi Petri was again 
broken down. Victor cautiously re- 
sumed his position round the bay, 
where he was soon after joined by 
Soult returning from his victorious 
expedition into Estremadura ; and the 
battle of Barrosa remained without 
result, save that imperishable one 
which arises from the confidence which 
it communicated to the British arms, 
and the glory which it gave to the 
British name. 

86. Immediate, however, as well as 
ultimate results, attended the retreat 
of Massena from his position at Santa- 
rem. Having exhausted the last means 
of subsistence which the country he 
occupied would afibrd, and finding his 
marauders at length returning on all 
sides empty-handed from their excur- 
sions, this veteran commander com- 
menced his retreat. He chose for its 
line the valley of the Mondego, and 
the road to Almeida; but as this re- 
quired the passage, in presence of the 
enemy, of the range of mountains which 
separates that valley from that of the 
Zezere, where his forces lay, by an army 
encumbered with an immense train of 
artillery, and ten thousand sick, the 
operation was one which required to 
be conducted with extreme caution. 
The great military talents of the hero 
of Aspem and Zurich here shone forth 
with the brightest lustre. Forming 
his army into a solid mass, under the 
constant protection of a powerful rear- 
guard commanded by Ney, he retired 
slowly and deliberately, without either 
confusion or forced marches, and con- 
stantly availing himself of the numer- 
ous strong positions which the country 
afforded, to take his stand in such a 
manner that he required to be dislodged 
by a flank movement of the pursuing 
force, which necessarily required time, 
T 
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and gave opportunity for the main 
body and carriages to defile quietly in 
the rear. 

87. Two days were necessarily occu- 
pied at first by Wellington in watching 
the enemy, as his line of retreat was 
not yet declared, and he had assembled 
Key's corps near Leyria, as if menacing 
the lines of Torres Yedras. But no 
sooner did it clearly appear that he had 
taken the valley of the Mondego, and 
was retiring in good earnest, than the 
whole allied force to the north of the 
Tagus was put in motion after him. 
The bulk of his forces was directed by 
Wellington on Leyria, whither also 
were. moved the reinforcements, six 
thousand strong, which had recently 
arrived from England, in order to stop 
the enemy from moving on Oporto and 
the northern provinces of the kingdom. 
To gain time, the French general of- 
fered battle at Pombal, which obliged 
Wellington to concentrate his troops, 
and to bring up the two divisions which 
had been sent across the Tagus to re- 
lieve Badajoz. But no sooner were 
seven divisions united, than Masseua 
retired, and a slight skirmish alone 
took place between the two armies. 
On the 12th, Ney, with the rear-guard, 
stood firm at Redinha, at the mouth 
of a long defile, through which the 
main body of the army was retiring; 
and the splendid spectacle was exhib- 
ited of thirty thousand men march- 
ing in an open plain against this posi- 
tion. At their approach, however, 
Ney abandoned it without any con- 
siderable loss. 

88. Coimbra at this period appears 
to have been the point towards which 
the French were tending; but the for- 
tunate occupation of that town, at this 
juncture, by Trant's militia, and the 
report which, though erroneous, was 
believed, that the reinforcements for 
the British army had been forwarded 
by sea to the mouth of the Mondego, 
and had arrived there, induced Mko' 
sena to change the line of his retreat, 
and he fell back towards Almeida by 
the miserable road of Miranda del 
Corvay along the left bank of the Mon- 
dego. Frightful ravages everywhere 
marked his steps : not only were the 



villages invariably burned, and the 
peasants murdered who remained in 
them, but the town of Leyria and con- 
vent of Alcobasa were given to the 
flames by express orders fi'om the 
French headquarters. But these bar* 
barities produced their usual effect of 
augmenting the distresses of the re- 
treating army. The narrow road was 
soon blocked up by carriages and bag- 
gage waggons ; confusion began to pre- 
vaU ; distress and suffering were uni- 
versal; and nothing but the absence 
of two divisions of his army, which 
Wellington had been obliged again to 
detach across the Tagus to stop the 
progress of Soult^ and secure Elvas 
after the fall of Badajoz, saved the 
enemy from vigorous attack and total 
ruin.' But as, after that laige deduc- 
tion, the retiring mass was consider- 
ably stronger thaii the pursuing, Well- 
ington coidd not press the enemy, as 
he might have done had he possessed 
an equal force ; and Blassena arrived 
at Celorica, grievously distressed and 
almost destitute, but without any seri- 
ous fighting, and with the loss only of 
a thoiisand stragglers. The French 
general was there joined by Clapar^de's 
division, nine thousand strong, of the 
reserve corps collected by Napoleon in 
Biscay ; and he resolved to remain 
there, and stiU maintain. the war in 
Portugal Ney, however, positively 
refus^ to obey this order, alleging the 
necessity of retiring to Almeida and 
Ciudad Rodrigo to give repose to the 
army; and to such a length did the 
discoid between these two chiefs arise, 
that Massena deprived him of his com- 
mand, and bestowed it on Loison. 

89. The indecision of the French 
marshal what course to adopt, however, 
was soon terminated by the approach 
of Wellington, who came up and drove 
him from the new line of operations 
he was endeavouring to take up on 
Coria and Alcantara; the noble defen- 
sive position of Quarda was abandoned 
in confusion; and the French army 
again forced back on the line of the 
Coa, with the loss of two thousand 
prisoners. Reyniei's position at Sabu- 
gal.. when the allied troops approached 
him, suggested to the English general 
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the project of catting him off from the 
remainder of the army, and compelling 
him to surrender. This well-designed 
enterprise failed in obtaining complete 
success, from the attack being prema- 
turely made by the British advanced 
guard before the flanking columns had 
come up, and the movement of the troops 
being somewhat perplexed by a violent 
storm of rain which came on, accompa- 
nied with thickfog. As it was, however, 
the French, after a protracted conflict, 
and alternate success and defeat, were 
compelled to retire with the loss of one 
howitzer and a thousand men, includ- 
ing three hundred prisoners, and all 
Loison's baggage. On the same day, 
Trant destroyed tlv^e hundred of the 
enemy on the bax^ of the Agueda. 
These checks convinced Massena of the 
justice of Key's opinion, that the army 
must seek for rest behind the cannon 
of Oiudad Bodrigo ; and he therefore 
threw a garrison into Almeida, and re- 
treated with the bulk of hia forces 
Across the frontier to that fortress, and 
thence to Salamanca. He entered Por- 
tugal with seventy thousand men; ten 
thousand joined him under Drouet at 
Santarem, and nine thousand on the 
retreat to the Agueda; and he brought 
only forty-five thousand of all arms out 
of the country. He lost, therefore, the 
enormous number of forty-five iliou- 
sand men during the invasion and re- 
treat, by want, sickness, and the sword 
of the enemy; while the British were 
not weakened to the extent of a fourth 
part of the number.* 

90. Almeida was inunediately in- 
"vested by Wellington ; and the French 
Slaving retired to such a distance, and 
gone into cantonments on the Tonnes, 
he deemed it safe, as he had sent, dur- 
ing the retreat of the French, a con- 
isiderable part of his army to the south 
of the Tagus, under Beresford, to co- 
operate with the troops which had been 
'Collected there for the relief of Campo 

* "The army of Portugal, grievously weak- 
ened by the losses of its loug and disastrous 
Tctreat, could hardly, on re-entering Spain, 
musterthirty-five thousand combatants. The 
•cavalry had only two thousand men in a con- 
dition to march : the artillery could only mus- 
ter twelve pieces."— Belicas, Jour, des Siiga 
dam la Peniraule, i. 176. 



Mayor and the sieges of Olivenza and 
Badajoz, so as to raise their numbers 
to about twenty-two thousand men, to 
repair thither himself to conduct the 
operations. Napoleon, however, was re- 
solved not to permit the English gen- 
eral to gain possession of the frontier 
fortresses without a struggle; and he 
transmitted peremptory orders to Mas- 
sena instantly to bresJc up from the 
Tonnes with his own three corps, and 
a considerable part of Bessidres' re- 
serve, which was ordered to join him 
from Biscay, and attempt the relief of 
Almeida, which had only provisions for 
fourteen days. He accordingly again 
put his army in motion, and advanced 
to Ciudad Biodrigo in the end of April ; 
and on the 2d May crossed the Agueda 
at the bridge of that place, with fifty 
thousand men, including five thousand 
noble horse sent him from Bessidres' 
corps. WellingtonhastenedfromElvas, 
where his headquarters had been estab- 
lished, and drew up his covering army, 
about thirty thousand strong, including 
sixteen hundred cavalry, on the summit 
of a vast plateau, between the Turones 
and the Dos Casas; the left at Fort 
Conception, the centre opposite Al- 
meida, the right at Fuentes d'Onobe, 
and stretching thence to Pooo Yelho, 
both of which villages were" strongly 
occupied. The whole line was five 
miles in length, and the front was dif- 
ficult of access, by reason of the Dos 
Casas flowing in a deep ravine across 
nearly its whole extent. 

91. No sooner had the enemy form- 
ed on the groimd on the afternoon of 
the 3d, than they commenced a vigor- 
ous attack on the village of Fuentes 
d'Onore, which was occupied by five 
battalions. So vehement was their on« 
set, so heavy their cannonade, that the 
British were forced to abandon the 
streets, and with difficulty maintained 
themselves on a craggy eminence at 
one end, around an old chapel. Well- 
ington upon this reinforced the post 
with the 24th, 71st, and 79th regi- 
ments, which charged so vigorously 
down the streets that the enemy were 
driven out with great loss; and these 
battalions occupied the village through- 
I out the night, the Frenchretaining only 
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a small part of its lower extremity. On 
the following day Massena collected his 
whole army close to the British posi- 
tion, and made his final dispositions for 
the attack. The Coa, which ran along 
the rear of nearly the whole of Well- 
ington's line, was in general bordered 
by craggy precipices; so that, if the 
allied army could be thrown into con- 
fusion, their retreat appeared almost 
impracticable. The convoy of provi- 
sions destined for the relief of Almeida 
was at Gallegos, seven miles in the rear, 
ready to move on as soon as the road 
was opened. For this purpose, the 
grand attack was to be made upon the 
British right, where an entrance to the 
plateau, on level ground, could be found ; 
for the whole front of their position 
was covered by the rugged ravine of the 
Dos Casas, which separated the two 
armies in front, and was in most places 
wholly impassable for cavalry, and in 
some even for infantry. With this view, 
three divisions of infantry, twenty-four 
thousand strong, and nearly all the cav- 
alry, were^ late on the evening of the 
4th, drawn to the extreme French left, 
and posted so as to attack at daybreak 
the British right flank, on the neck of 
land, about ^iree miles broad, where 
the plateau on which their army rested 
joined the level heights between the 
source of the Turoues and the Dos 
Casas. Perceiving this movement, Well- 
ington on his part brought up his left 
and centre farther to the right, and 
posted them along the Dos Casas, from 
Fuentes d'Onore on the left, through 
P050 Velho, to the neighbourhood of 
Kava d'Aver on the right, where they 
touched Don Julian Sanchez's men. 

92. Early next morning the attack 
was commenced with great vehemence 
on the British right, under General 
Houston, near P090 Velho ; and the 
enemy speedily drove them out of that 
village. Don Julian Sanchez, who com- 
manded a body of three thousand gue- 
rillas on the extreme British right, im- 
mediately retired across th6 Turones ; 
and Montbrun, finding the plain now 
open, fell with above four thousand 
admirable cuirassiers on the British 
and Portuguese horse, not twelve hun- 
dred strong. They were gallantly met : 



and partially checked by the allied cav- 
alry under General Charles Stewart, who 
took the colonel of one of the regiments, 
Lamotte, prisoner in the mgl6e with 
his own hand. But the combat was too 
unequal, and, after a gallant effort, the 
British horse were driven behind the 
cover of the light division and Hous- 
ton's troops. Montbruninstantly swept, 
with his terrible cuirassiers, round the 
now exposed infantry. Crauford's men 
rapidly formed square a&d repelled the 
attack ; but so swift was the French on- 
set that, ere a similar formation could 
be effected by the seventh division, the 
shock was upon them. Though the 
Chasseurs Britanniques and some of the 
Brunswick' infantry, with admirable 
steadiness taking advantage of a ruin- 
ed wall, repelled the charge in line, yet 
some were cut down, and Captain Ram- 
say's troop of horae -artillery was en- 
tirely surrounded. All gave them over 
for lost; but, after they had for a while- 
been concealed from the view by the 
glancing throng of cuirassiers, an Eng- 
lish shout was heard, and that noble 
officer was seen bursting through the 
throng, his horses bounding with their 
guns over the plain, and the mounted 
gunners in close order protecting the 
rear. But still the progress of the 
enemy in this quarter was very evi- 
dent; the British right was turned and! 
broken through, and it was apparent 
that, unless the ground lost could be 
regained, or a new defensive position 
defying attack taken up, the battle 
would be lost. 

93. Wellington's position was now in 
the highest degree criticaL In his rear 
were the ravines of the Turones and 
the Coa, extremely rugged and difficult 
of passage; while his right, the key of 
his position, commanding the entrance 
of the plateau, from the small body of 
cavalry at his disposal, was unable to 
make head against the enemy. In these 
circumstances, he took a hazardous re- 
solution, but one which the admirable 
steadiness of his troops enabled him to 
execute with perfect success. He drew 
back the whole centre and right wing 
of his army, the left being drawn up 
and remaining firm at Fuentes d'Onore, 
as the pivot on which the backward 
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^heel was performed, in order to take 
lup a new position facing to the original 
right of the line, and nearly at right 
angles to it, on a ridge of heights which 
tslh across the plateau, and stretched 
from the ravine of the Dos Casas to 
that of the Turones. Such a retreat, 
however, in the course of which the 
outer extremity of the line had to re- 
tire four miles over a level plateau, en- 
veloped by a formidable and victorious 
cavalry, was most hazardous. The plain 
over which the troops were retiring 
was soon covered with carriages and 
fugitives from the camp-followers; 
And if any of the divisions had given 
way, the enemy would have burst in 
upon them with such forces as would 
liave sent the disorderly multitude 
headlong against some of its own 
squares, and thrown the whole into 
irreparable confusion. Meanwhile a 
fierce contest was going on in Fuentes 
d*Onore, where the tliree victorious 
regiments who had held it two days 
before, after a gallant resistance, wei'e 
pierced through, Colonel Cameron of 
the 71st was mortally wounded, and 
4:he lower part of the town taken. 

94. But in that dread hour, one of 
the most perilous of the whole war for 
England, she was saved by the skill of 
her chief and the incomparable valour 
-of her soldiers. Slowly, and in perfect 
order, the squares of the 1st, 7th, and 
light divisions, retired for several miles, 
flaked on either side by the terrible 
cuirassiers of Montbrun, flushed with 
the newly-won glories of Wagram, [arUe, 
Chap. Lix. § 50] ; pressed in the rear 
by the columns and batteries of Ney's 
^orps, which had broken the Russian 
.army at Friedland, [arrfe, Chap. xlvi. 
§ 56]. In vain their charging squad- 
.rons swept round these serried bands, 
and the light of the British bayonets 
was for a time lost in the blaze of the 
French cuirasses. From every throng 
.the unbroken squares still emerged, 
pursuing their steady way amidst a 
^terrific fire ; the seventh division suc- 
cessfully accomplished its long semi- 
circular sweep, crossed the Turones, 
and took up its ground between that 
stream and the Coa ; the centre of the 
army soon gained the ridge of heights 



for which it was destined; a scarlet 
line was seen on the simimit of the 
steep, with frequent guns through its 
interstices ; while what was now iJie 
left with invincible firmness still made 
good the crags and chapel of Fuentes 
d'Onore. In this new position, still 
barring the approach to Aimeida, Well' 
ington quietly awaited the renewed at- 
tack of the enemy. 

95. When the whole had taken up 
their ground, Massena recoiled from 
the prospect of attacking such an ene- 
my as he had just been combating, 
posted in dense masses on a ridge not 
two miles in length, and covered on 
either flank by a steep ravine ; and, 
confining himself to a cannonade along 
its front, redoubled his eflbrts on the 
British left, where he sent the whole 
division of Drouet against the village 
of Fuentes d'Onore. But though the 
fighting was most desperate all day in 
that quarter, though the enemy at 
one period had got possession of nearly 
the whole village, and his skirmishers 
penetrated through on the other side 
towards the main position, the British 
always retained part of the hoiises ; 
and at length, when the concentration 
of his forces enabled Wellington to re- 
inforce his left by fresh troops, the 
French were driven through the streets 
with great slaughter by a charge of the 
71st, 79th, and 88th regiments.* On 
this occasion, one of the very few such 

• The ensign who carried the coloxirs of 
the 79th in this dreadfiil struggle was killed. 
The covering sergeant immediately called 
out, ** An ofl&cer to bear the colours of the 
79th!" One came forward, and was soon 
struck down. " An officer to bear the colours 
of the 79th !" again shouted the seiigeant, 
and another hero succeeded, who was also 
killed. A third time, and a fourth, the ser- 
geaut called out in like manner as the bear- 
ers of the colours were successively struck 
down ; till at length no officer remained un- 
woimded but the gallant ac^utant, who 
sprang forward and seized the coloun, say- 
ing, " The 79th shall never want one to carry- 
its colours while I can stand. " He bore them 
in safety through the glorious fight. A paral- 
lel incident occurred m ancient times :— " A 
certain Qaul before the gate of the town, who 
was casting into the fire opposite the turret 
balls of t&uow and fire which were passed 
along to him, wbs pierced with a dart on the 
right side, and fell dead. One of those next 
him stepped over him as he lay, and dis- 
charged the same office : when the second 
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in the war, the bayonets crossed, and 
the Imperial Quards, some of whom 
were lifted from the ground in the 
shock, and borne backward a few paces 
in the air, were forced to give ground 
before the Highlandregiments.* Night 
put an end to the slaughter in tiiis 
quarter; the British retained their po- 
sition around the chapel and on the 
crags, and the French retired across 
the Dos Oasas. Fifteen hundred men 
had fallen or were made prisoners on 
both sides, and yet neither could claim 
decided advantage. 

96. Though the British lost ground 
on all points but the extreme left dur- 
ing tins battle, and were certainly 
nearer experiencing a defeat than in 
any other action in Spain, yet the re- 
sult proved that they had gained their 
object. Massena lingered three days 
in front of the allied position, which 
Wellington strengthened with field- 
works, and rendered altogether unas- 
sailable. Atlength, despairing of either 
forcing or turning the British lines, he 
retreated across the Agueda, leaving 
Almeida to its fate ; having first sent 
orders to the governor, General Bren- 
nier, by an intrepid soldier named 
Tillet, to blow up the works, and en- 
deavour to effect his retreat through 
the blockading force. These direc- 
tions were obeyed with surprising skill 
and success. At midnight on the 10th 
this brave man blew up the bastions, 
and, sallying forth, marched swiftly 
and bravely forward to the Barba del 
Puerco, which he had ascertained was 
the most unguarded point of the allied 
line. The fourth regiment^ which was 
man was slain in the same manner by a 
wound from a cross-bow, a third succeeded 
him, and a fourth succeeded the third : nor 
was this post left vacant by the besieged, 
until the fire of the mound having been ex- 
tinguished, and the enemy repulsed in everv 
direction, an end was put to the fighting.^' 
— GiBSAR, de Bell. OaU. vii. 25. 

* The 71st Highlanders had been quartered 
recently before this in Qlasgow, and laively 
recruited in that dty. When ordered to 
charge, their brave commander exclaimed, 
** Now, my lads, let us show them how we 
can clear the QoUowgaU /" This allusion to a 
well-known street in Glasgow, where the bar- 
racks stood, was received with a shout of ap- 
plause, and was immediately followed by the 
decisive charge which drove back the Impe 
rial Qyjoiix^^FenowiAlcnvuiledge. 



ordered to occupy that point, did not 
receive its instructions in time; and 
when it did, unfortunately missed its 
road in the dark. The consequence 
was, that Brennier, with eleven hun- 
dred of his gallant followers, got clear 
off, and joined Massena near Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; but four hundred were killed 
or made prisonera in crossing the deep 
chasm of the Barba del Puerco. Well- 
ington on the day following took pos- 
session of Almeida, in which the ar- 
tillery was entire, but several large 
chasms existed in the walls. Massena 
withdrew to Salamanca and the banks 
of the Tormes, and the last act in the 
eventful drama of the invasion of Por- 
tugal was terminated. 

97. The retreat of the French from 
Portugal, a model of military skill and 
ability on the part both of the soldiers 
a&d commanders, was disgraced by a 
systematic and deliberate cruelty wmch 
can never be sufficiently condenmed. 
We have the authority of Wellington 
for the assertion, that *^ their conduct 
was, throughout the retreat, marked 
by a barbarity seldom equalled, never 
surpassed. Even the towns of Torres 
Novas, Thomar, and Pemes, in which 
the headquarters had been for several 
months, and in which the inhabitants 
had been invited by promises of safety 
to remain, were plundered, and in part 
destroyed, on the night the retreat be- 
gan ; and they have since burned every 
town and village through which they 
passed." A single incident will illus- 
trate the horrors of such a system of 
warfare better than any general de- 
scription, and it comes from a gallant 
eyewitness, whose graphic powers are 
never called forth by mawkish sensi- 
bility, nor his indignant feelings ex- 
cited by imdue hostility towards his 
adversaries. *^ A laige house, situated 
in an obscure part of the mountains, 
was discovered filled with starving per- 
sons. Above thirty women and diil- 
dren had sunk; and sitting by the bodies 
were fifteen or sixteen survivors, of 
whom only one was a man, but all so 
enfeebled as to be \mable to eat the 
little food which we had to offer them. 
The youngest had fallen first ; all the 
, children were dead: none were ema- 
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elated in the bodies, but the muscles 
of the face were invariably drawn trans- 
versely, giving the appearance of laugh- 
ing, and presenting the most ghastly 
sight imaginable. The men seemed 
most eager for life; the women ap- 
peared patient and resigned, and even 
in this distress had arranged the bodies 
of those who first died, with decency 
and care.'** 

98. Such is ambition in its most ter- 
rible form ; such the result of the at- 
rocious system which, under the spe- 
cious pretence of making war support 
war, consigns the innocent inhabitants 
of invaded coimtries, old men, women, 
and children, to ineffable misery, star- 
vation, and death. Doubtless such 
horrors have in eveiy age attended 
serious and long-continued hostility, 
and they are sometimes imavoidable 
where great bodies of men, inflamed 
by violent passions, are brought into 
collision. But it is the peculiar and 
characteristic disgrace of the French 
Revolutionary armies, that they were 
not merely permitted, but enjoined by 
the commanders ; and that mose atro- 
cities which in other armies spring 
from the license or brutality of the 
soldiers, and which the officers labour 
assiduously to prevent, were with them 
systematically acted upon by all ranks, 
and flowed nom the system which, 
impressed upon the generals by the 
rapacity of government, was by them 
reduced to a regular form, and enjoin- 
ed ia general orders emanating from 
headquarters. "The convent of Al- 
cobasa," says Wellington, "was burned 
by orders from the French headquar- 
ters. The bishop's palace, and the 
whole town of Leyria, where Qeneral 
Brouet had his headquarters, shared 
the same fate ; and there is not an in- 
habitant of the coimtiy, of any class 
or description, who has had any com- 
munication or dealing with the French 
army, who has not had reason to re- 

' pent of it." 

99. But these unheard-of atrocities, 
thus communicated to vast armies by 
a regular system of plunder, and exer- 
cised on a great scale in every part of 
Europe, were at length producing their 

* Nupua, vol. m. p. 467. 



natiual effects. Unspeakable was the 
indignation excited in the Portuguese 
peasantry by such revolting cruelties ; 
and although the inef&ciency and de- 
sire for popularity in the regency at 
Lisbon for long paralysed the efforts 
of the country, and rendered in some 
degree unavailing the ardent spirit of 
the people, yet the most perfect ima- 
nimity prenuiled among the rural inha- 
bitants, and the British were supported 
in their enterprises by the peasantry 
with a cordiality and fidelity which 
were honourable alike to both nations. 
Wellington has told us, that in no sin- 
gle instance were the humbler ranks in 
Portugal discovered in any correspon- 
dence with the enemy ; that the prison- 
ers, though in some instances obliged 
to join the French ranks, iQl deserted 
on the first opportunity to the stan- 
dard of their country ; that the Portu- 
guese peasants, though of such different 
habits, agreed admirabljr with the Eng- 
lish soldiers ; and that, though great 
numbers of crimes were committed, 
especially at first, by the disorderly 
Irish, who formed so large a part of 
many regiments newly sent out, yet it 
was next to impossible to get Uie na- 
tives who had suffered to come forward 
and give evidence against them. These 
are truly noble traits in national char- 
acter, and, combined with the heroic 
stand which, imder British guidance, 
they made against their tremendous 
enemy, despite all the weakness and 
imbecility of their rulers, prove that 
materials for greatness exist in the 
Peninsula, if the time shall ever arrive 
when the spirit and energy of the 
higher ranks, then altogether wanting, 
sIiaII equal the courage and virtue of 
the people. 

100. Nor were these noble qualities 
in the Portuguese peasantry even then 
without their reward. Their bravery 
and their suffering excited the warmest 
sympathy in Great Britain ; the enthu- 
siasm of all classes, ever readily awak- 
ened in the cause of woe, was roused 
to the highest pitch. A grant of a hun> 
dred thousand pounds by parliament, 
to the sufferers by the French invasion, 
was passed without a single dissentient 
voice in the House of Commons ; pri- 
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▼ate subBcripiiona in eveiy town and 
village of the empire soon trebled its 
amount; and the noblest qualities in 
our nature, patriotism and charity, ex- 
cited by the heart-stining course of 
events to the very highest pitch, pour- 
ed forth from two perennial fountains 
a stream of mingled energy and bene- 
volence which was, and deserved to be, 
invincible. 

101. Immense was the effect pro- 
duced by the glorious termination of 
the war in Portugal, on the British na- 
tion and the whole of Europe. The 
French armies had at length been 
brought to a stand; and that appar- 
ently irresistible torrent of conquest, 
which had hitherto flowed over the 
whole of Europe, was now to all ap- 
pearance permanently arrested. Ex- 
perience hietd proved, that, by combin- 
ing military discipline and regular 
forces with vast exertions and patriotic 
enthusiasm, a barrier could be opposed 
to revolutionary aggression. The f^- 
ure of Austria, in her late heroic at- 
tempt, was foigotten in the still more 
recent triumph of England: Russia, 
contemplating a similar attack upon 
her own independence, watched with 
intense anxiety the interesting struggle, 
and beheld, in the defensive system and 
triumph of Wellington, both the model 
on which her defensive preparations 
should be f oimed, and the best grounds 
to hope for a successful issue from her 
own exertions. But the effect produced 
in England was still greater, and if pos- 
sible more important. Proportioned 
to the breathless suspense in which 
the nation had been kept by the ad- 
vance of Massena, and the confident 
predictions of immediate success with 
which it had been preceded, from many 
in the British Islandsandall on the Con- 
tinent, was the universal joy which pre- 
vailed when the prospect of unlooked- 
for success began at last to dawn upon 
the nation. 

102. The batUe of Busaco first flash- 
ed through the gloom of general des- 
pondence, occasioned by the retreat of 
Wellington into the interior of Portu- 

• gal. Ere long, however, its cheering 
light faded, and the public mind was 
more violently agitated than ever, when, 



after such a triumph, the retreat was 
still continued to the close vicinity of 
Lisbon. But when Wellington at last 
took his stand, and, through the thick 
clouds with which the horizon was be- 
set, the lines of Torres Yedras were 
dimly seen rising in stupendous and 
impregnable strength, the general en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. The ad- 
vantages of the British position, hither- 
to altogether unknown save to its chief, 
were at once revealed. It was seen 
that England possessed an unconquer- 
able stronghold in which she might se- 
curely place her resources, where her 
armies, how numerous soever, would 
be amply provided for by her fleets ; 
while the forces of Napoleon, however 
great, would either fall at the foot of 
the intrenchments, or perish of famine 
in the desert which they had created 
around them. The profound observa- 
tion of Henry IV., " If you make war 
in Spain with a small army, you are 
beaten; with a large one, you are starv- 
ed,'* arose in vivid importance to their 
recollection ; and the nation ceased to 
despair in a contest, in which the very 
magnitude of the enemy's force had at 
length been turned with decisive effect 
against him. Unbounded was the ad- 
miration now justly conceived for Well- 
ington, whose foresight had provided 
this triumph, and whose fortitude had 
withstood the obloquy necessary to be 
encountered ere it could be attained. 

" Tu, Haximus, illo es 
Unas qui nobis cunctando restitute rem.'* 
****** 
"Non ponebat enim ramores ante salutem ; 
Ergo postque, magisque viri nunc gloria 
Btaret*** 

JEneidf vi. S46; and Enkius. 

103. There can be no doubt that the 
simultaneous invasionof Andalusia and 
Portugal, in a military point of view, 
was a capital error on the part of Na- 
poleon. It was a direct deviation from 
his own principle, of bringing all the 
disposable force to bear upon the de- 
cisive point. The line of the Tagus 
was the quarter where the decisive 

* "And thoti, great hero, greatestofthyname^ 
Ordained in war fo save the sinking state. 
And by delays to put a stop to fate." 

Dryden. 
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blow was to be struck. If Soult, with 
sixty thousand men, had invaded the 
Alentejo at the same time that Mas- 
sena» with eighty thousand, poured 
down the valley of the Mondego, it is 
extremely doubtful whether even the 
strength of Torres Yedras could have 
enabled Wellington to maintain his 
groimd at Lisbon. No one knew bet- 
ter than the French Emperor that the 
passage of the Sierra Morena was an 
eccentric movement, which strength- 
ened the enemy's chances of success at 
the vital point ; but he was driven to 
adopt it by the political necessities of 
his situation, and the impossibility of 
raising adequate supplies from the 
countries which his monstrous exac- 
tions had ruined. France could not 
with safety be more heavily taxed ; 
the central provinces of Spain were 
utterly exhausted ; fresh resources 
were indispensable ; and the simultane- 
oua invasion of Andalusia and Portu- 
gal was resorted to in the prospect of 
secuiing the spoils of these hitherto 
untouched fields. Crime and oppres- 
sion may for long prove victorious, but 
they bear along with them the seeds of 
their ultimate punishment, and they 
are constrained to bring those seeds 
to maturity by the efforts which they 
make for their own advancement. 

104. Government at home were far 
from being equally impressed with 
Wellington, during the progress of the 
campaign, with the chances of ulti- 
mate success. They were not aware 
of the vast strength of the Torres 
Yedras position ; and although they 
«ent out all the succours which he de- 
manded, yet they did so rather in de- 
ference to his wishes, and from respect 
to his opinion of the probabilities of 
fiuccess, than from any belief of their 
own that his anticipations were well 
founded. When he drew near to Lis- 
bon, their anxiety was very great; and 
it was well known that, for a consider- 
able time, they expected that every 
arrival from that capital would bring 
the account of his embarkation. Yet, 
•even in that contemplated extremity, 
they did not despair of the contest; 
i-hey provided a vast fleet of ships of 
-the line and transports, capable of 



bringing off the British andPortuguese 
army, with a great number of the in- 
habitants who were implicated in the 
war; and gave orders to their general, 
that if he was driven from Lisbon he 
should take refuge in Cadiz, and re- 
new the war in Andalusia, ^m the 
basis of that city and Gibraltar. 

105. This resolution was worthy of 
,the highest admiration; it rivals the 
noblest instances of Roman constancy, 
and should make us overlook many 
previous instances of insensibility to the 
right mode of carrying on the contest, 
which had arisen &om their long inex- 
perience in militai^ combination. And 
although we, judging with all the ad- 
vantages of subsequent experience, 
may occasionally feel surprised at the 
gloomy feelings which at times per- 
vaded both government and the nation 
when the dawn of European deliver- 
ance was beginning to appear behind 
the hills of Torres Vedras, yet it can- 
not be denied that, judging from past 
events, both had too good grounds for 
their prognostications. Recollecting 
in what disaster all previous expedi- 
tions to the Continent had terminated, 
when engaged only with a part of Na- 
poleon's force, there was little room 
for hope now that the^^ were assailed 
by the whole. But from the generality 
of, and the apparently solid ground for 
this opinion, is to be drawn the bright- 
est eulogium on the unshaken deter- 
mination of the chief, which never fal- 
tered in the contest, and the clearest 
proof of the loftiness of the intellect 
which could discern through the gloom 
the shadow of coming events, and find 
in its own strength the means of their 
accomplishment. 

106. Those, whether in public or 
private life, who take expedience for 
the principle of their conduct, are often 
sadly perplexed what course to adopt, 
because, in the complicated maze of 
human events, they cannot see clearly 
to what end its conclusions point. 
Those who take duty for their guide 
are never at a loss, because its dictates 
are clear, and wholly independent of 
the changes of fortune. Ordinary ob- 
servers too often judge of the future 
by the past, and act on the principle 
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that lalweqQeiii «Tentt an to be exact- 
ly limilar to thoie which have preceded 
them. It belooga to the hi^^ieat dan 
of intelleet to combine with the ezpe- 
rienoe of the past the obaervation of 
the preient; to peroeiTe that human 
eyenta an indeed fpoYemed in all agea 
by the nme prinaplei^ bat that new 
elementa of power an perpetually ria- 
ing into operation ; and that» in every 
state of human affiiir^ an undercur- 
rent is flowing in an opposite direction 
from that on the sur&ce^ bringing sal- 
vation to the miserable, and often des- 
tined to confound the anticipations of 
the prosperous. Wellington possessed 
both the moral principle and the intel- 
lectual power requisite for the leader 
of such a contest as that m which he 
was now engaged. 

107. Alike fearless of danger, and 
unmoved by obloquy, he looked merely 
to the discharge of duty. Undismayed 
by the fall of Austria and Russia, he 
still did not despair of the cause of 
European freedom, and, with compar- 
atively inconsiderable resources, pre- 
pared, in a comer of Portugal, the 
means of hurling back an enemy who 
had at his command two hundred and 
fifty thousand disposable soldiers in 
the Peninsula. He saw that force ori- 
ginally had drawn forth the powers of 
the French Revolution, that force had 



sustained its growth, but that force 
was now undermining its foundation; 
and that the power which was based 
on the misery of every people among 
whom it penetrated, could not fail of 
being at length overcome, if combated 
by an enexgy equal to its own, accom- 
panied by a forbearance commensurate 
to ita rapacity. Stnnuously urging, 
therefon, upon all the execution of 
duty, he as scrupulously abstained from 
the abuses of power : his efforts to re- 
pel the enemy wen not greater than 
those he made to control the license 
and restrain the disorders of his own 
army. He preferred a small force, re- 
gulated by order and maintained by 
justice, to a great one elevated on the 
fruits of rapine. He thus succeeded 
in at last combating the Revolution 
with its own weapons, and at the same 
time detaching from them the moral 
weakness under which it laboured. He 
met it with its own forces, but he rest- 
ed their efforts on a nobler principle. 
France had conquered Europe by as- 
sailing virtue with the powers of in- 
tellect guided by the fin of genius, 
and stimulated by the passions of 
wickedness. Wellington conquered 
France by raising against it the re- 
sources of wisdom, sustained by the 
constancy of duty and directed by the 
principles of virtue. 
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CHAPTER LVL 

Note A, p. 50. 

FORCES OF THE FRENCH AND AUSTRIANS. 

The following is a detaQed statement of the different oorps of the French and Austrian 
armies, taken from the accurate woi-ks of Pelet aad Stutterheim— Jf^aoire* tur la Outrre de 
1809, par Pelbt ; Stuttbehedi, Kritg von 1809. 



Army of the Rhine» 

Corps of observation on the Baltic, 

Reserve of Infmtry, 



FRENCEL 

nr QEBUASY, 

Davoust, 

Beruadotte^ 

Oudinot^ 



Total French in Germany, 



Zflbottvwk 
108,458 
15,360 
28,861 



93.114 
12,933 
26,480 



152,679 132,527 



26,933 
3,624 
2,646 

83,208 



oovrEDZBATioir or the rhine. 



Bavarians, 

Saxons, .... 
Wttrtembergers, 
Westphalians, . 
Lesser Powers of the Con- 
federation, 



Total German, 



IV POLAND. 



Poles, 



80,800 
15.800 
12,000 
14,000 

29,240 

101,840 



19,200 
15,000 

84,200 



Five divisions of Infantry, three 
of Cavalry, under Eugene, 

TOTAL EFTECTITS. 

French in Germany, 
Confederation of the Rhine, 
Poles and Russians^ 
In Italy, 



Grand total. 



60,000 



162,679 
101,840 
84,200 
60,000 

848,719 



Of whom 800,000 might be present with 
the eagles, and 428 pieces of cannon vntb 
the Grand Army.— Pelet, i. 172, 185. 



AUSTRIANS. 



IN OERHANT. 

1st Corps— Count Bellegarde in Bohemia, 

2d Corps— Count KoUowrath at Pilsen, 

Sd Corps— HohenzoUem at Prague, 

4th Corps— Prince Rosenberg around Scharding, 

5th Corps — Archduke Louis at Braunau, . 

0th Corps— General Hiller at Braunau, . 

1st Reserve— Prince John of Lichtenstdn, at Ncuhaus, 

2d Reserve — Eeinmayer. Braunau, 

Jellachich's division, Salzburg, 



Jatuttrf. Cvnixf. Qvam, 

25,700 2100 

23,800 2700 

23.913 1010 

24.914 2894 
24.383 2043 
28,374 2139 
12.998 2564 

6.950 2460 

9,962 1009 
Artilleiymen for 518 pieces, distributed between those corps, 12,976 

188,470 18,198 518 



8th Corps— Marquis Chastellar at Elagenfarth, . 
9th Corps— Count Giulay. at Lapach, 



IN POLAND. 

7th Corps— Archduke Ferdinand in Croatia, 



1942 
2758 

4700 128 
6200 94 
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IN THE TYROL. 

ChaateUar's division (separate from his corps), . 

TOTAL EFFECTIVE. 

In Germany, under the Archduke Charles, 

In Italy, under the Archduke John, 

In Poland, under the Archduke Ferdinand, 

In the Tyrol, ..... 



9672 



Oftvkby. Gvng. 
260 



188,570 18,918 518 

42,508 4700 148 

80.200 5200 94 

9,672 260 16 

Grand total 271.040 29,078 776 

Of whom 260,000 might be relied on for active operations.— Stuttsbheih, 88, 46. 



CHAPTER LX. 

Note B, p. 202. 
The losses of Austria in population by this treaty were :— 
In Galioia, to the grand-duchy of Warsaw, .... 

— — — to Russia, ....... 

In Germany, to Bavaria and the kingdom of Italy, . 
In Italy, to France and the kingdom of Italy, 



1,500,000 
400,000 

1,124,680 
480,680 



3.505,360 
The population of Austria, after these losses, was 20,738.541 ; her frontier was destroyed, 
both towards France and Italy ; she was entirely cut off from all communication with the 
■sea ; and she lost, besides all the harbours srielding customs, many of the most important 
mines of salt, silver, lead, and iron in her dominions.— Biqkon, viii. 377 ; and Harden- 
BERQ, X. 48-479 ; and Schobll, Hist, du TraiUs, iz. 297, 298: and Congri* de Vienne, Sec. ds 
Fiecu OJJUneUu, iii. 57. 66. 

CHAPTER LXI. 

Note C, p. 226. 

M. Ohampagny stated in his answer to Mr Canning's note, which annotmcod the neces- 
sity of admitting the Spanish nation to the negotiation : " France and Bussia can carry on 
the war, so long as the court of London shall not recur to just and equitable dispositions ; 
luid they are resolved to do so. How is it possible for the French government to enter- 
tain the proposal which has been made to it of admitting to negotiatiou the Spanish in- 
surgents ? What would the English government have said had it been proposed by them 
to admit the Catholic insui^gents of Ireland? France, without having any treaties with 
them, has been in commimication with them, has made them promises, and has frequently 
sent them succours. Could such a proposal have found place in a note, the object of which 
ought to have been, not to irritate, but to conciliate, and to effect a good understanding? Eng- 
land will^nd herulf under a strange mistake^ if, contrary to the experience of the past, she still 
-entertains the idea of contending succes^tiUy upon the Continent against the armies of France. 
What hope can she now have, especially as France is irrevocably imited to Bussia ? The only 
admissible basis is to receive as parties to the negotiation all the allies of the King of Eng- 
land—whether it be the king who reigns in the Brazils, the king who reigns in Sweden, 
the king who reigns in Sicily— And to take for the basis of the negotiation the Uti possidttis." 
— Champaont to Mr Secretary Canniko, 28th Nov. 1808; Pari. Deb. xii. 101. 

Note D, p. 233. 
The Budget of Great Britain and Ireland for 1809 stood as follows :— 

INOOME. EXPENDITURE. 

Malt, pensions, &c., . £8,000,000 

Surplus of consolidated fund. 4, 000, 000 
Surplus ways and means, 1808, 2,757,000 



War taxes, 

Lottery, 

Excess of exchequer bills. 

Excess of do.. 

Vote of credit, . 

Loan, .... 

Irish taxes and loan, . 

War income. 
Permanent taxes, 



19,000,000 

300,000 

3,154,000 

1,855,000 

3,000.000 

11,000,000 
6,000,000 

£53,566,000 
36,959,000 



Navy, 






£18.986,000 


Army, 






21,144,000 


Ordnance, . 






6.903,000 


Miscellaneous, 






1.900,000 


Vote of credit, 






3,800,000 


Swedish subsidy 






300,000 


Sicilian do.. 






400,000 


Interestof exchequer bills 
War expenditure. 


1,927,000 


. £53,650,000 


Interest of debt, . . 24.313,000 


Sinking fund. 






11,369,000 



Net payments, . . £90,525,000 Total, , 

-Pari, Deb, xiv., App. No. I. p. 633; and Ann. Reg, 1809, p. 81. 



£89,522,000 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

Note E, p. 316. 
Income and expenditure of Great Britain for ISIO :— 



I.— mcoMZ. 
Ordinary Xevenuet, 

Customs, .... £0,900,786 

Excise, 18.495,178 

Stamps, .... 6,546,082 

Laud and assessed taxes, . 8,011,206 

Post-office, . . . 1,471,740 

Crown lands, . . 110,273 

Lesser sources, . . • 1,260,697 

Total permanent, . • £44,794,916 
ExtraordiTMiy, 

Customs, £3,906,488 

Excise 6.865,812 

Property tax, . . . 13,492,215 

Ijottery. .... 471,260 

Irish loan, .... 2,448.470 

Surplus fees of officers, . 136,398 
[joans, including £1,400,000 

Irish, .... 13,242.356 



II. — EXPENDITVRB. 

Interest of national debt, and 

charges of management^ . £21,773,22r 

Sinking fund, . . . 11,660,601 

Interest of exchequer bills, 1, 815,105 

Civil list 1,533,140 

Civil government of Scotland, 118,186 

Miscellaneous, . . . 776,399^ 

Navy. 20,058,412 

Army, 18,636,30^ 

Ordnance, . • • • 4,662,331 



Loans to other countries, viz ^-> 



Sicily, 
Portt^gal, . 
Spain, 

Miscellaneous, 



£426,000 

1,247,898 

887,294 



Grand total net payments, £86,360,900 
—The total expenditure rose to £89,000,000.-- Part. Jhb. xx. 1-10, Appendix. 



2,050,082; 
2,270,86r 

£S6,243,62C 



Note P, p. 325. 



The exact numbers were— 
Etat-m{\jor and gendarmes, 
2d corps, Reynier, . 
6th corps, Ney, 
8th corps, Junot, . 
Beserve of cavaliy, Montbrun, . 

Under Massena's immediate command. 
In reserve under Drouet at Valladolid, 
■ under Serras at Benavente, 

' imdcr Bonnet in Asturias, 

Total under Massena^ 
-Napieb, iil. 668, Table. 




288,383 



XND or VOL. VUL 



nnmoi bt william blacktvood and sons, kdxnbubqh. 
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